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PREFACE 

This book has been written in response to suggestions from 
teachers who found the author’s earlier text-books {England 
in Tudor and Stuart Times, England in Modern Times^ etc.) 
rather too long and advanced in style for their requirements. 
The chapters are fewer and shorter, the manner is more direct, 
and the matter more definitely restricted to the immediate 
purpose - 

The most distinctive feature of the book is the Notes which 
have been appended to each Period.” They are based on 
those used by the author in his own classes for many years, 
with pupils of varying attainments. Every practical teacher 
knows that some topics are best dealt with by reading-matter 
others by oral teaching based on such notes. They are not 
for the most part mere summaries of the narrative, but are 
complementary to it. 

No history text^book can cover all the ground that a teacher 
would like to cover ; but a boy or girl who has mastered 
the facts and ideas which are here presented in a compara- 
tively small compass should be able to tackle any School 
Certificate History paper with confidence. The mechanical 
part of the task having been thus focused, the teacher will 
have the more time to develop his own views and methods. 

Typical examination questions have been added to each 

Period,” so that students may ga-^her sOme idea of the 
standard that is required of them. 
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PROLOGUE 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE NATION 
(To 1066) 

The first stage in our htstory consisted of the migration into 
the islccnd of the various elements vohich have gone to make 
up the nation — Iberian, Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, 
and Norman-French, Each of these races has in turn been 
dominant in England, and each has made a contribution 
tqwards building up our national character. 

This Prologue treats of the arrival of these racial elements, 
and of the development of a new civilisation — the civilisation 
of the Middle Ages. 


CHAPTER I 

ROMAN BRITAIN 

§ 1 The Celts. — About a thousand years before Christ a race 
of people called "'Celts'' spread across Europe- We do not 
know where they came from, or what impelled them to migrate- 
Before their arrival, these parts were inhabited, by a smaller, 
darker race, which we uspally call Iberian. These Iberians were 
by no means savages. They made finely fashioned stone and 
bronze implements ; they grew crops and bred cattle ; they 
made pottery and wove cloth ; and that they had deep religious 
feelings we can see from Stonehenge and similar places of 
worship. But they were unable to cope with the attacks of the 
Celts, for the latter were more expert at warfare, and were 
armed with weapons of iron, a metal much more useful than 
bronze Most of the Iberians must have been slain in the 
conflict, but many of them were enslaved', while others were 
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driven to take refuge in the mountainous districts of the 
west. 

The Celts were tall, strong, vigorous people. Their most 
striking characteristic was their "clannishness.” The mem- 
bers of a tribe lived together in clustered familj' homesteads, 
and they spent much of their time in fighting other tribes. 
They carried on and developed many of the crafts already 
practised by the Iberians — ^pottery, weaving, basket-making-, 
metal-working, cattle-rearing ; and they were probably the first 
people in Europe to breed horses and pigs, to keep bees, and 
to brew beer. Their religion was a form of nature-worship,- 
conducted by professional priests called “Druids.” They cre- 
mated their dead, but often .deposited the ashes in the burial 
mounds thrown up bj” the Iberians in past ages. In one 
respect they showed a marked advance on the latter- — they had 
a keen sense of beauty. We see evidence of this in the pat- 
terns with which they adorned their pottery and metal-ware 
and their woven fabrics; and we know that they had "bards,” 
who sang legends and versified folk-tales round the winter fire. 

§ 2. Julius C^sar. — In modem times western Europe has 
been the centre of civilisation, but this has only come about 
during the last thousand years. The cultures of Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Assyria, Palestine, and Greece rose and fell during the five 
thousand years before Christ, at a time when the inhabitants 
of France and England were slowly emerging froin savagery. 
The last and greatest of the civilisations of the ancient world 
was that of Rome. The Romans developed a capacity for orga- 
nised warfare and for orderly government, which enabled them 
to conquer and rule first .their immediate neighbours, then. the 
whole of Italy, then all the countries round the Mediterranean, 
and fincdly the best ^rt of the known world. All this was 
carried throtigh imder a republican form of government, but 
it was obvious that some more concentrated authority was 
required; to hold together a world-CTipire. Among those who 
in+rigned to gain this authoritv was Caius Julius Ciesar (bom 
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about lOO B c ) To strengthen his claims he undertook to 
conquer Gaul for the Republic When m the course of his 
campaigns he reached the Channel, he decided to cross over 
to Britain and see what the country was like He had boats 
made and took over a select body of troops , but he only stayed 
a few weeks, as the summer was far spent and he wanted to 
make sure of getting back to the mainland before the autumn 
gales made the crossmg dangerous He came again the foUow- 
mg year (54 b c ) This tune he set out earlier in the sum- 
mer, took ever a larger army, defeated the Bntons in several 
battles, and got as far as Hertfordshire But it was obvious 
that it w'ould not be worth his while to spend several years 
masteimg the country, so he accepted the submission of the 
chiefs with whom he had been fighting, and returned to com- 
plete his conquest of Gaul In the “Commentaries on the 
Gallic War,” in which he descnbed his campaigns, he gives 
an account of what he learnt of the island and its inhabitants. 
He remarks that the south-eastern parts are inhabited by 
people of the same tribes as those on the opposite side of th^ 
Channel Com and cattle are plentiful there, and civilisation 
is on much the same level as m Gaul But in the mterior 
dwell prumtive folk, reputgd to be the abongmal inhabitants 
of the ishmd they live on milk and flesh, and wear skms. 
Caesar descnbes vividly the danng use made by the Bntons 
of war-charjots , but he obviously regards them merely as 
rather in{erestmg savages ' 

After conquenng Gaul he entered upon a great struggle with 
his political nvals He overcame them, and had made him- 
self emperor in all but name, when he was assassinated by a 
band of conspirators who hated to see the Roman Republic 
fall under the sway of a despot. 

§ 3 The Conquest of Britain — ^But the Empire came into 
existence after all, under his nephew, who became the Emperor 
Augustus The fourth of the Emperors, Claudius (A-D. 41- 
54)’, decided to add^Butam to the Empire, and gentian army of 
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four legions’ fo carry out the conquest under the command 
of an experienced general named Aulus Plautius (a.d. 43). 
The conquest, was a slow but steady process, for the Romans 
believed in doing things thoroughly. Wherever they went 
they consolidated their hold by building fortified camps and 
military roads, and the latter were so solidly constructed that 
they form the basis of many of our roads to-day. 

Aulus Plautius mastered the country as far north as the 
Trent. At first he met with little resistance, for many of the 
southern Britons had come into contact with the Gauls across 
the Channel, and had learned to admire the' Roman civilisa- 
tion. But in the midlands the opposition stiffened under the 
leadership of one Caractacus, who formed a coalition of tribes 
and struggled bravely until his last stronghold at Colchester 
was captured. He then fled to , South Wales, where he con- 
tinued to stir up resistance to the invaders. In the year 47 
Aulus Plautius was succeeded by Ostorius Scapula, who cap- 
tured Caractacus and sent him a prisoner to Rome. Fortresses 
were now built at Chester, Wroxeter, and Caerleon to keep 
the fierce .Welsh in check. Then the command was taken 
over by Suetonius Paulinus (59-62). The resistance of the 
Britons had been encouraged by • the Druids, so Suetonius 
marched across to Anglesey, the centre of their worship, where 
he killed many of them and cut down their sacred groves. 
While he. was thus engaged a great rising broke out in the 
eastern part of the country, led by Boadicea, Queen of the 
Iceni. This was provoked by the misgovernment of the 
Roman officials who had been placed in • charge there. The 
rebels contpletely destroyed one legion that r^arched against 
them, but Suetonius succeeded in quelling the revolt after a 
severe' struggle. He then took steps to prevent any recur- 
rence of the abuses which had caused the trouble. 

The conquest was completed by Julius Agricola (78-35), 
who. .mastered northern England and southern Scotland. He 

^ A legioH ■was a complete inili'tary unit, consis'ting of about six thousand 
highly 'trained foot-soldiers, together with cavalry, armourers, and engineers 
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also defeated the Gaelic Caledonians in the Scottish High- 
lands, but was unable to make a permanent conquest of those 
regions He was a great builder of towns and fortified military- 
stations, and began the work of romanismg the Britons by 
encouragmg them to learn Latm, to improve their methods of 
agriculture, and to trade with other parts of the Empire 

The Emperor Hadrian, who reigned from 117 to 138, felt that 
it would be dangerous for the Empire to expand any more, so 
he fixed defensible frontiers for it The northern limit of 
Roman Britain was marked by the famous Hadrtan's WaU, con- 
structed about A D 120, between the Tyne and the Solway Firth, 
and garrisoned by soldiers from the legion stationed at York. 

§ 4 Britain as a Roman Province — "Britannia'’ remamed 
a provmce of the Roman Empire for three centuries That 
Empire ‘was very different from any other that has ever 
existed, for it gave unity and orderly government to the whole 
civilised world There was no national or racial feeling about 
it The inhabitants of distant provinces were, in the later days 
of the Empire, just as much "Romans” as people bom in the 
city itself The whole Empire, from the Euphrates to the 
Atlantic, was joined up by splendid roads , merchants and 
travellers found fewer obstacles than we have to-day, for there 
were no customs barriers, no passports, no differences m law. 
or language The Imperial Government felt no jealousy of 
local customs or religious behefs, so long as these did not 
interfere with loyalty to its authority The mhabitants of the 
various provmces were encouraged to keep up their own social 
arrangements and speech, provided that they paid their taxes 
and used Latm on official busmens All offices, even that of 
Emperor, were open to natives of any part of the Empire 

Thus, as soon as the conquest was over, Britain settled down 
as a Roman provmce, and was proud of it Legions guarded 
the frontiers of Scotland and Wales, but soldiers were rarely 
seen in the south and midlands — ^these parts were as orderly 
and settled as they are to-day And even .the legions sorni 
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ceased to be looked upon as a foreign garrison, for the soldiers 
married native women, and brought up their sons to join 
"the old regiment.” 

All the signs of Roman civilisation spread over the country. 
A network of roads connected all parts of it. Towns grew up 
as markets and centres of administration. Well-to-do mer- 
chants and officials (often of British birth) had elaborate villas 
in the country, with estates cultivated by slaves, as well as 
luxuiious houses in the towns ; and these must have been 
more comfortable to live in than any dwellings constructed for 
the next fifteen hundred years, for they had central heating 
and vapour baths. A regular and profitable trade was carried 
on with other parts of the Empire, the chief exports being 
corn, lead, tin, and building-tiles, while the chief imports 
were luxury goods of all kinds. In the remoter parts the old 
tribal life of the Celts continued, but the chiefs were proud to 
regard themselves as Roman officers and to wear the fringed 
toga which was the sign of Roman citizenship (Nl). 

§ 5. The Later History of Roman Britain. — As time went 
on the government of the Empire became weaker. This was 
due partly to struggles between claimants for the throne ; 
partly to t&e fact that the attractions of city life gave people 
a distaste for farming and soldiering ; partly to financial mis- 
management, which crushed the provinces under taxation, yet 
left the central' government almost bankrupt. The barbarian 
peoples who lived outside the Empire became a constant source 
of danger to it. Those tribes who lived nearest to the frontiers, 
and had become semi-civilised by contact with it, Jia-d to be 
taken into the imperial ser-Mce to keep the others at bay. 

These ttoubles were reflected in the later history of the pro- 
viqne of Britain. The Celtic tribes of Scotland — we generally 
of them as “Piets and Scots” — ^broke down parts of 
Ipt^drign’s Wall, and swarmed into Britain, doing great damage. 
Tltiii; "Empefor Septimius Severus came with an immense army 
xestwsd the Wall, and marched right through the Highlands to 
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the northern coast of Scotland Foi the time bemg the pro- 
vince had peace from this quarter 

Another menace came from piratical raids- by Germanic 
tribes who hved round the mouths of the Elbe and Weser. 
These were kept in check by a fleet placed under the com- 
mand of a special officer called The Count of the Saxon 
Shore The men appomted to this f>ost were sometimes 
barbarians themselves , and the danger of this was shown in 
the case of one of them, named Carausius, who made terms 
with the raiders, declared himself Emperor, and mamtained 
his independence till his death (293) 

The Empire was given a new lease of life by the Emperors 
Diocletian and Constantine The latter made two particularly 
important changes m its constitution He moved the seat of 
government from Rome to Byzantium, which was henceforth 
called “Constantmople” , and he adopted Christianity (313). 
Several of his predecessors had tned to persecute the new sect 
out of existence, because they felt that its disregard for the 
old Roman gods was disrespect towards the authority of the 
State, but Constantme realised that a faith which taught men 
to beheve in one God and one worship would help liim to 
weld the provmces together undei the imperial government 


CHAPTER II 

ANGLO-SAXON ENGLax^ID 
400-835 


§ 6 The Migration — After the death of the Emperor Con- 
stantme the decay of the impenal power went on rapidly. One 
after another the Germanic peoples who hved m central Europe 
crossed the Danube and Rhme and moved about m the Empire 

1" Saxon Shore ” means the shore attached by the Saxons — ^£rom the 
Wash to Southampton Water. 
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‘seeking new homes As we have seen, those \\ ho lived ncai the 
frontiers were alreadv halt civilised and had become Christians 
in setting up kingdoms in Italv, Spam, and Gaul thc\ wanted 
to eniov the advantages of the Roman civilisation After a 
while they settled down as a ruling lace among the Roman 
provincials and adopted the local form of Latin But rhe 
Angles and Saxons and Jutes who now migrated to Britain 
came from remoter districts round the base of the Jutland 
peninsula They wcic heathen savages who despised civilisa- 
tion and took a fierce delight m destroying every vestige of n 
That IS why we know so little about the process of conquest 
For about two hundred vears (roughly from 400 to 600) the 
histoiy ol oui counti}’’ is a blank Probably the Angles settled 
along the east coast and made their way up the rivers flowing to 
It, whereas the Saxons for the most part settled along the south 
coast and its rivers The legions weie withdrawm to fight on 
the Continent m the year 410, but the civilian population oiga- 
nised delent e-lorces of their own In the south-east thev were 
soon overwhelmed, but in the western parts of the countrv 
they put up a stout resistance for manv years They fought a 
great battle at Deotham m Gloucestershire as late as 577, and 
the invaders did not gain a toothold in the noith-we^t until they 
liad defeated the natives in another great battle at Chester 
(613) The final refuge of the Britons w'as Coriwall W'ales, and 
Cumberland, though it seems probable that many of the hum- 
bler classes remained to toil as slaves for the conquerors (X2) 

§ 7 CoxvERSiox TO Christiaxity — ^The barbarian incur- 
sions on the Continent brought about two remarkable develop- 
ments iiv the Christian worship (1) Religious men had long 
sought seclusion from the world by livung ap^t, but the 
OOnfusion followung the mvasion made such places of refuge 
tnpre necessary than ever About a d 50 St Benedict founded 
in. a monastery, where men could live according to fixed 

in -a rehgious community, devotmg them lives to prayer 
and labour Many similar institutions now grew up all ov^er 
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Christendom (2) In order to preserve the Church from bemg 
controlled by local barbarian rulers, the bishops felt the need 
for some central personage to unify its authority It was natural 
that they should look for guidance and control to the great city 
which had ruled the world for so many centuries The Bishop 
of Rome, therefore, came to be^ regarded as Pope, or spiritual 
father of all Christendom 

None of the early Popes did more to raise the importance of 
the office than Gregory the Great (590-604) He was par- 
ticularlj" important m English history, because he sent a 
mission under a Frankish monk named Augusttne to convert 
the Anglo-Saxons (597) The missionaries landed in Kent, the 
most civilised of the petty kmgdoms which were now growmg 
up Thus England came into the current of European affairs 
again, after two centuries 

Meanwhile the Roman Britons who had been driven to the 
western parts of England b> the Anglo-Saxon mvasions had 
preserved the Christian faith which they had adopted dunng^ 
the later days of the Empire One of them, St Patrick, had 
organised a Church among the Celts of Ireland, and this Celtic 
form of Christianity gradually spread round the outer edge of 
the Bntish Isles An Irfeh monk, St Columba, had established 
a monastery on Iona (about 560) to convert the wild Scots, 
and St Aldan migrated thence (about 635) to Holy Island 
(Lmdisfarne) as headquarters for a mission to the Anglo-Saxon 
Kmgdom of Northumbria 

The Celtic Christians had been so long cut off from the 
Continent by the belt of heathendom between that their religious 
observances differed m many ways from those of the Papal or 
Catholic Church ^ Thus, when the followers of Augustine 
worked their way, preaching and baptizmg, through the 
midlands to the northern parts of England, they came into 
conflict with these Celtic priests So King Oswy of Northum- 
berland summoned a gathering of the pval clergVT— the famous 

g the Celtic clergy shaved the front instead of the crown of their 
heads, and had a different date for keeping Easter 
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Synod of Whitby (664) — to settle the dispute. After each side 
had stated its case, the King decided in favour of the Papal 
party — ^influenced, it is said, by the claim of the Pope that he 
had been entrusted with the keys of heaven and hell. The 
decision was verj’^ important for the future of Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation, for the Celtic Church was much more local, much 
less organised, than the Roman Church. By adhering to the lat- 
ter, the Anglo-Saxons became members of the same great reli- 
gious organisation as the peoples of the rest of western Europe. 

The advantage of this was seen a few years later, when the 
Pope sent a very able cleric from the other end of Christen- 
dom to be Archbishop of Canterbury. Theodore, of Tarsus 
(archbishop, 668-690) was a man of first-rate organising capa- 
city. The country was divided into dozens of little warring 
"kingdoms,” most of which had bishops who were more like 
chaplains to the local king than bishops in the modern sense. 
Theodore induced these bishops to recognise his spiritual 
authority as archbishop, and gathered them together from 
time to time in his "s5mods” (church councils). This unity 
greatly strengthened the Anglo-Saxon Church, and prepared 
the way for the political union of the country later on. 

Moreover, Theodore was a scholar, knd did much to encour- 
g.ge the study of iatin and Greek among the clergy. For a 
time England became the chief centre of learning in Europe. 
The most famous of ‘English scholars was the Venerable Bede 
(672-735), who spent his life in the monastery of Jarrow. He 
wrote many historical works in Latin,. the most important 
being the Ecclesiastical History of the English People, which 
is the main source ■ of our knowledge of this period. 

§ 8. The Heptarchy. — In the course of centuries of struggle 
.greater' "kings”, absorbed the territories of lesser ones, until the 
•country was divided into half a dozen good-sized states — Kent 
(which then included most of Sussex and Surrey), Northum- 
bria (the land between the Humber and the Forth), East 
Anglia (between Thames and .Wash), Mercia (the midlands)^ 
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Wessex (Hants, Dorset, Wilts, and Berks) and E^sex. This 
period is commonly called “The Heptarchy,” but it is doubtful 
if there were ever seven well-defined, independent monarchies. 
Warfare was constantly going on, boundaries were constantly 
changmg, and several of these states in turn gamed some sort 
of supremacy over most of the others During the seventh 
century the most powerful of them was Northumbna, under 
Oswald and Oswy In the following century it was Mercia's 
turn, culmmatmgm the reign of King (757-796), who was 
treated as an equal by great contmental rulers, and built 
“Ofia's Dyke,” a turf wall marking the boimdary between 
England and Wales After Offa's ddath, at the begmnmg of 
the nmth century. King Egbert won the supremacy for 
W'essex He had been driven mto exile by Offa, and had 
spent his youth at the Court of the great Frankish emperor, 
Charlemagne He later recovered his kmgdom, and defeated 
the Mercians at the Battle of Ellandune (825) This gave him 
the rule not only over Mercia, but also over the Mercian sub- 
kingdoms — Kent, Sussex, and East Anglia Soon afterwards 
Northumbria also accepted him as overlord, and thus he may 
be regarded as the first kmg of all England 

§ 9 Anglo-Saxon Village Life — ^The bands of settlers 
who crossed to England during the great migration established 
themselves m villages They had to do a great deal of 
pioneer work, m clearmg forests and breakmg up the land for 
agriculture. They often used the farm-lands round the Roman 
villas, but they never lived m the villas themselves — ^they 
preferred log houses, such as they had been accustomed to in 
Germany , nor did they ever use the Roman towns — ^they were 
essentially country-dwellers 

They brought with them a remarkable system of farming 
w'hich we call the Ofm Fteld System. They divided all the 
farm-lands of a village mto three great fields, each divided mto 
a number of long, narrow strips separated by grass “balks " 
Every member of the commimity was entitled to a certam 
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number o± these strips, according to his standing and impoit- 
anre in the village Each year one of the big fields was. sown 
with wheat, anothei with barley, while the third was left fal- 
low tc recover its fertility A considerable number of the ^strips 
belonged to the local lord, who lived in a stockaded timber 
hall , and the other villagers had to cultii ate his land as well as 
their own The lord usually had also a number of ‘ thralls,” 
or slaves, who did such work as tending his pigs Besides the 
three great fields theic was a certain amount of meadow land, 
from which the villagers shared the hay-oroj), and some w^aste 
land on winch thc\ could pasture their oxen and sheep and pigs 
There was leldoni an\ thing better than a mudd\ track 
betw'etn one village and the next, and consequently every 
village had to supply all its own needs But in those primitive 
days these needs were very limited The only “specialist” was 
the blacksmith, who made and mended tools and weapons 
If the lord was one of the king's “thegns,” or companions, 
he had to go and fight when the king went to war, and some- 
times the king had the right to call all freemen to follow his 
banner This general levy w^as known as the fyrd 

Village meetings wore held periodically in the hall, presided 
over by the lord At these “hall-moots” disputes were settled, 
justice w^as done, and anangements w'ere made for the culti- 
vation of the village lands The villages in a district some- 
times sent representatives to a “hundred-moot” to settle 
matters of common inteiest , and two or thiee times a tear 
“shire-moots” were held, presided over by a shire-reeve, or 
^hertff, on behalf of the king 

Their ideas of justice were very different from ours If one 
man maimed or killed another, he could pay “weigild,” or 
compensation, to the injured man or his family, the sum vary- 
ing according to the importance of the victim They had no 
tidea of hearing witnesses and weighing evidence A man who 
accusation could brmg neighbours to swear that they 
■bdieved him. innocent, and if these “compurgators” were 
sufficient in numbers and social standing, he was acq[uitted 
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If not, he could clear himself by the “ordeal,” This was an 
appeal to God to show whether he was telling the truth After 
the priest had performed certain religious rites, the accused 
would pick up a pebble from the bottom of a cauldron of 
boilmg water, or walk three paces with a bar of red-hot iron in 
his hand If his wounds healed within three dajs, this was 
taken as a proof of innocence 

§ 10 The Moslem Peril — ^During the period of the Hep- 
tarchy (660-800) events were takmg place abroad which had 
profound effects on the development of Europe. 

In Arabia about 600 a religious teacher arose named 
Mohammed He denounced idol-worship, and taught that there 
was one God, the unseen Father of all, who had sent three 
great prophets to mankmd — Moses, Jesus, and Mohammed 
himself By the time of his death in 632 he had made many 
converts, for his doctnne was attractively simple and direct — 
it did not require professional priests or sacraments, or involve 
any complicated theology. 

Stirred up by their new faith, the Arabs set out to compel 
all men to adopt it Their furious enthusiasm enabled them to 
conquer Syria, Persia, and North Africa In 710 they crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and within the next two years they 
had not only mastered the Ibenan Peninsula, but were passing 
through the Pyrenees into France It seemed for -a time as if 
they might wipe out 'Christianity in western Europe altogether, 
for their conquermg hosts won* their way right into the heart of 
France But the tide now turned The Franks, a barbarian 
race' which had settled in northern Gaul, concentrated their 
forces xmder one Charles Martel, and defeated the invaders in 
the great Battle of Tours (732) The Moslems were driven 
back to Spam, where they remained the rulmg race for seven 
hundred years They were in many respects the most cultured 
people m Europe, for they developed Greek philosophy and 
mathematics and science at a time when Christians had for- 
gotten an about such matters 
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The grandson, of Charles Martel became one of the most 
famous monarchs in all history. In later times he was spoken 
of as Charlemagn ? — Charles the Great (771-814). He con- 
quei'ed all France, all western Germany, and most of Italy, 
and on Christmas Day, a.d. 800, the Pope crowned him 
“Emperor of the West” in the Church of St. Peter at Rome. 
He was a wise and far-sighted ruler, who cherished the ambi- 
tion to establish the universal law and order that Europe had 
enjoyed in the great days of the Roman Empire. His attempt 
did not long survive his death in 814, for his dominions broke 
up into warring elements again ; but his ideal lived on in men’s 
minds, and a century later another German ruler succeeded 
in establishing what wa,s called The Holy Roman Empire. 
The new line of emperors had little real authority beyond the 
frontiers of Germany and Italy, but all through the Middle 
Ages they were by far the greatest potentates in Christendom. 


CHAPTER HI 

THE DANES 
835-1035 

§ 11. Viking Attacks. — Soon after Egbert's death a new 
enemy began to attack the shores of England. ^ The raiders came 
from all the Scandinavian countries, but we usually call them 
all “Danes.” In race they were akin to the Germanic races 
which bad overrun Britain and the rest of. the Roman Empire- 
three or four centuries earlier ; but whereas tlie latter had long 
since settled down, adopted Christianity, and developed a neW 
form of civilisation, the former were, still primitive) heathen 
warrjQr-folk. They gloried in their strength and ferocity, their 
fair hair ajnd their mighty stature ; they delighted in good fare 
and fine clothes ; they were bold and skilful seamen. They had 
bithefto farmed and fished and fought among themselves, but 
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about the middle of the ninth centun' they began to go out 
on freebootmg expeditions to the neighbouring coasts They 
began by raiding the west of Scotland and the coasts round the 
Irish Sea, where thej^’ found the nch Celtic monasteries 
a particularly temptmg prey But after a time they grew 
more' venturesome and attacked the eastern coasts of England 
and both shores of the Enghsh Channel, while some parties 
ventured as far as Constantmople m one direction and Labra- 
dor m the other 

There were two stages in their attacks, ]u§t as there had 
been to those of the Anglo-Saxons themselves, four centuries 
earher At first they merely raided the coastal districts, and 
returned to their homes with their booty , but after a time 
they brought over their goods and families and made new 
homes on this side of the North Sea Startmg from York- 
shire, Lmcolnshire, and East Anglia, large organised bands 
swept right over the midlands, and wherever they went they 
destroyed every sign of Christian and civihsed life At last 
all England north of the Thames was in their hands This 
brought them mto conflict with the strongest of the Anglo- 
Saxon kmgdoms, Wessex Three of Egbert's grandsons m turn 
became king, and perished m the struggle to keep them at bay 
Then the task was mhented by the fourth of the brothers, who 
proved to be one of the greatest kings in Enghsh history. 

§ 12 King Alfred — Alfred (871-899) was twenty-three 
years old when he became kmg As a child he had been taken 
by his father on a visit to Rome, and this expenence of the 
higher civilisation on the Contment made an indelible impression 
on his mmd But for the first seven years of his reign all his 
energies were engaged m repellmg the Danes The most 
critical year m the struggle was 878, when a large army of 
the invaders made a surprise attack and overran Wessex as far 
as Devonshire. Alfred was compelled to take refuge with a few 
followers at Athelney, then a httle island of dry land anud the 
maxdies of the River Parret m Somersetshire But he did not 
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despair, and a few month's later he managed to laiso another 
army and tuiii the tables on the Norsemen So severely did 
he defeat them at the Battle of Ethandnne ('S78) that their 
leader, Guthrum. made a permanent pact of peace By rhe 
Treaty of Wedmore (878) the Danes undertook to leave Wessex 
undi'stuibed for tlie future, but retained pos'session of the 
north-eastern part of tlie country Thev also adopted Christ- 
ianity, and their leading men were baptized on the spot It 
was latei agreed that the boundarj between The DaMeZate- and 
Alfied's dominions should be Wailing Street, the old Roman 
road that ran between London and Chester 

Allreds next measures aimed at pre\enting any recurrence 
of the viking danger for the future At places exposed to 
attack he built "burhs”- -earthwork foils — ^garrisoned by 
fighting men who were granted land m the neighbourhood He 
increased the number of thegnii, who were bound to do- 
military -^.ervice in return for their estates, and arranged that 
they should take turns in attending at las Court , he 
reorganised the fyrd, so as to make it more effective , and 
he built a war fleer to protect the coasts 

Alfred had thus fulfilled his fir^tt duty — he had prevented the 
Danes, from mastering, the whole island, and had saved Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation from 'being altogether extinguished But he 
was not a warrior bv nature, and he now turned to the more 
congenial task of raising the standards of religion and civilised 
life among Ins people He realised how backward they’- were 
compared tvith the people of France and Italy — still more if 
compared with the Romans of nearly a thousand years earlier 
They could build nothing better than rough timber dwellings, 
they wore notlimg finer than coarse homespun^s, and few, even 
among the clergy, could read and write Alfred set himself to 
improve aU this He sent for artificers and builders and scholars 
froDi the Continent He had translations made of manv Latin 
mto Anglo-Saxon (including Bede's history). He caused 
^iK^i!g;l.inon^t§n^.to Iggep records, jof , the caifstanding events 
of , each .year , and this A wsjZo-S axon C hyon%cle is our chief 
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soiirce of infoi-mation for the history of the next few centuries. 
He started a school at his Court, where the sons of thegns 
were taught to read and write. All this he accomplished 
•under the handicap of constant ill-health, and he was barely 
forty years old when he died. 

§ 13. The Anglo-Saxon Kings of England. — ^T he .i^ext 
eighty years after Alfred’s death were the great days of the 
Anglo-Sa-Xon monarchy. His son, Edward the Elder (900-924), 
reconquered the Danelaw. The Norse settlers had quickly 
lost their taste for piracy, and had become peaceful farmers 
and traders again. They had not set up an independent king- 
dom of their own, and they did not mind coming under the 
rule of the kings of Wessex so long as they were allowed to 
keep their own laws and customs. They had blotted out the 
kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia in the 
course of their raids, and now that th.ey became the subjects 
of Edward the Elder the whole country formed a united king- 
dom for the first time. This was one of the most important 
results of the Danish invasions. Moreover,, the Danes were 
more interested in trade than the Anglo-Saxons ; their ships 
were always going backwards and forwards with merchandise 
across the North Sea, and they introduced the commercial in- 
stinct into the mental make-up of the English nation. 

Edward’s son, Athelstan (925-940), added southern Scotland 
to his dominions, after 6.eieddmg Battle of Brunanburgh 
(937) the Scottish King Constantine, who had made an 
alliance with the Danish King of Dublin. He divided the 
newly contjuered Danelaw into shires, like the Anglo-Saxon 
parts of his kingdom. Each of these shires had for its centre 
one of the market towns which the Danes had established ; 
and that is the reason why to this day the midland counties 
(unlike those of southern England) are nearly all . named after 
their county towns. 

The other famous king of this period- was (959-975) . 
According to a well-known legend, he once displayed his 
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supremacy over ihe whole island by having his boat rowed on 
the River Dee by a crew consisting of six sub-kmgs In the, 
troublous times to come men looked back to his reign as a 
sort of golden age of peace, good government, and prosperity- 
Much of this was due to his chief counsellor, St Dunstan 
(924—988) Dunstan was the first great churchman-statesman 
m our history The son of a thegn, he was brought up at the 
Court of Athelstan But he was more interested in music 
and poetry and handicraft than m fighting and hunting (the 
usual occupations of youths cf his class), and he eventually 
became a monk He displayed remarkable gifts as an organiser ; 
and, while stiU very young, he became Abbot of Glastonbury, 
one of the most important monasteries in the country So 
successful was he in this capacity that he was called to be a 
member of the Royal Council Edgar made him Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and also what to-day we should call Prime 
Mmister He practically governed England for twenty years 
Moreover, he undertook a drastic reform of the monasteries. 
These had never really recovered from the viking raids- 
Many of them were in rtuns, the “monks” hvmg in their 
homes near by, with wives and familiei Dunstan put a stop 
to all this He had the monasteries rebuilt, compelled the 
monks to hve m them, and tightened up the discipline all 
round His career greatly increased the importance of the 
Church in Anglo-Saxon England, for it showed that a clenc 
could play an important part m the government 

§ 14 The Anglo-Danish Empire — Then the attacks of the 
Danes began agam Duimg the century that had elapsed smce 
their first period of raiding they had formed a kingdom in Scan- 
dinavia, but they were stiU pagans, and were as ferocious as ever 
While England was under able rulers they directed then attacks 
elsewhere, but in 978 Ethelred the Unready became King. 
He earned his nickname (which means "the ill-advised”) by 
his weak pohcy towards the raiders. Unable to organise any 
effective resistance, he bribed them to go awa}'^ and leave him in 
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peace. The i-esult was that they came again in greater num- 
bers the following year to demand more. In order to pay this 
ever-increasing blackmail, Ethelred imposed on his subjects 
a heavy tax called danegeld. In 1013, Sweyn, the King of 
Denmark, came over with a large force to make a perma- 
nent conquest of the country. Ethelred was forced to flee 
abroad and take refuge with the Duke of Normandy, whose 
sister he had married. Sweyn died a few months later, 
leaving his newly-won kingdom to his son Canute. But 
Etheh-ed’s son, Edmund, was very unlike his father in charac- 
ter. On Ethelred's death in 1016 he came over and led the 
English so valiantly against Canute that he title 

of "Ironside.” The struggle between the two young men 
culminated in the. Battle of Assendun (1016), in which 
Edmund was severely defeated. Nevertheless, Canute thought 
it advisable to • agree to a division of . the kingdom ; but 
Edmund died soon afterwards, and Canute (1016-1035) gained 
possession of the whole kingdom after all. 

Thus England became for a time part of a great Ahglo- 
Danish empire astride the North Sea. Canute had hitherto 
been a bloodthirsty freebooter like his father, but he now 
turned over a new leaf. He became a Christian, and strove 
to make up to the Church for all the injury he had done it. 
He founded monasteries, he went on a pilgrimage t'o Rome, 
and he showed great respect for the clergy. In many respects 
he was a strong and able ruler.. He won the support of his 
new subjects by preserving their old laws and methods of gov- 
ernment, and gave as much favour to Englishmen as to Danes. 
He continued to 'collect danegeld,, and used it to support a 
bodyguard of professional fighting-men called huscarls. At 
first these were all Danes, but he soon admitted An^b-Saxons 
to their ranks. He divided the country into four earldoms, over 
the: most knportant of which, Wessex, he placed an English 
noble named Godwin. As maater of the North Sea and the Bal- 
tic, he became one of the most important potentates in Europe, 
and opened up to his English subjects new avenues of trade. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE END OF ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND 
1035-1066 

§ 15 The Normans. — ^The rule of Danish kings over England 
came to an end soon after Canute’s death in 1035, for neither 
of his two sons reigned long, and both died childless. In 
these circumstances the Witan, or council of chief nobles and 
clergy, invited Edward, the son of Ethelred the Unready, to 
be king During the period of Danish rule he had lived in 
exile, in Normandy. 

Who, then, were the Normans? The Danish attacks had 
run much the same course in France as in England At first 
the vikings had merely raided the coasts, then they had 
settled, and finally they had made, terms with the king, by 
which they became Christians and were given a province for 
themselves. But whereas the Danelaw had never had a sepa- 
rate government, and had soon been absorbed in the kingdom 
of England (I 13), Normandy remained a separate dukedom. 
The dukes were supposed to be under the supremacy of the 
kings of France, but they were such formidable fighters and 
such vigorous rulers that they made themselves practically 
independent. Moreover, the Normans adopted the language 
and manners and customs of the French so successfully that 
they soon became the most civilised people in Europe. They 
took to building castles and fighting on horseback, they deve- 
loped the Feudal System (§ 17), they founded magnificent 

churches and abbeys, and they displayed remarkable talents 
for organisation, law, and government. 

§ 16. Edward the Confessor. — ^The new King of England, 
being half Norman by blood and wholly Norman by upbringmg, 
regarded his English subjects as uncouth, half-civilised folk. 
Havmg spent the first thirty-five years of his life in Norman 
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moziasteries, he was particularly shocked at the slackness in 
the English Church ; for, in spite of the efforts of reformers 
like Dunstan, there were still many English clergy who were 
uneducated men living much the same lives as laymen. He 
therefore brought over a number of Norman clerics to be 
bishops and counsellors ; but he could not go as far as he 
would have liked in this direction, for the English nobles and 
clergy naturally hated these interlopers, and Edward was too 
timid by nature to brave their resentment. He was a gentle, 
pious soul — ^in fact, it was said of him that he was better fitted 
to be a Norman monk than to be an English king. He spent a 
considerable part of each day in prayer.. His great interest in 
life was the building of Westminster Abbey, and after his 
death the Pope gave him the title of “The Confessor” (“the 
priest”). His personal devotions took up so much of his time 
and thoughts that he left the government of the countiy 
largely in the hands of the powerful nobles who ruled the vari- 
ous provinces. The most important of these was Earl Godwin 
of Wessex, who contrived that his sons should also become 
powerful earls, and that the King should marry his daughter. 

When Godwin died in 1053 he was succeeded by his son 
Harold, who proved himself a very able warrior and statesman. 
As the King grew older he took less and less part in public 
affairs, and the control of the government fell more and more to 
Earl Harold. Moreover, since Edward had no children, Harold 
cherished the hope that he would eventually succeed to the 
throne. But in the year 1064 he suffered a set-back. While 
cruising in the Channel his vessel was blown over to the shore 
of Normandy, and wrecked there ; aiid by the custom of the 
time, this made him the prisoner of the reigning prince. Duke 
WUliam of Normandy was an ambitious and determined man, 
who himself had designs on .the English throne. Some years 
before he had visited his relative King Edward, and it was 
rumomed that heTjhad induced him to bequeath the throne to 
him. He now 'made the most of the chance which had placed 
his rival in his power. He treated. Harold with great courtesy. 
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but would not release him until he had sworn on an altar 
contammg the bones of a saint that he would support his 
(William’s) claims 

§ 17 The Feudal System — We must here break off our 
narrative of events to notice the relationship between man and 
man which had been growing up all over western Europe 
during the past few centuries The chiefs of the barbanan 
tribes which *had overrun the Roman Empire had granted their 
follo-wers lands in the conquered country on condition that 
these followers would fight for them when called upon to ,do 
so Moreover, in the confusion of those times no mdividual 
could feel safe, even when he had got possession of an estate 
He would, therefore, go to some greater lord in the neighbour- 
hood and surrender his land to him, proroising to ]om him for 
fightmg when necessary, provided that the lord would give him 
back the estate to live on, and would support him m defend- 
ing it ' (This was called “commendation ’’) And a similar 
system grew up for providing for the cultivation of the soil. 
Thegns prided themselves on bemg fighting-men it was be- 
neath then dignity to engage m farmmg operations Yet field- 
labour had ‘to be earned on, for even noble wamors must be 
provided with food and drmk and clothes , so the villagers on 
an estate held their nght to strips in the common fields in 
return for their labour in cultivating the lord’s land (§ 9). 

Thus the feelmg grew up that people did not own land — ^they 
merely held it in return for services rendered In the case of 
fightmg-men this service was mihtary , in the case of village- 
folk It was field-labour And as kingdoms became fewer and 
larger, the nghts and duties of government were earned on 
under the same system Since it was difficult in those times 
for a. king to get about from one part of his kingdom to 
another, he could not make his authonty felt very far from his 
own immediate neighbourhood Nobles, therefore, kept order 
and did justice on thcar estates, and the feelmg grew up that 
their right to do so was due to their position as landlords 
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In Anglo-Saxon England these arrangements did not become 
so regular and systematic as they did on the Continent ; but 
they were developing all the time. We must not suppose, 
however, that anybody thought the feudal system out and 
imposed it on the peoples of western Europe. It simply grew 
up as a result of circumstances. Modern historians have 
studied it - and given it the. name “feudalism,” but the people 
who lived under it did not call it that — or anything else. To 
them it seemed the natural and obvious order of things, just as 
we feel about our present system of taxes and wages and rents. 

§ 18. The Battle of Hastings. — Two years after Earl 
Harold’s misadventure in Normandy, King Edward died, 
whereupon the Witan chose Harold as king. William of Nor- 
mandy was extremely indignant. He called upon all the 
Christian warriors of Europe to help him to gain his rights, 
and to punish Harold’s wickedness in breaking his oath, offer- 
ing to ail who would support him a share in the soil of Eng- 
land. He spent the summer of 1066 mustering his forces, and 
building boats to transport them across the Channel. 

King Harold collected an army to guard the coasts of Sussex 
and Kent, and a fleet to intercept the invaders in the Channel. 
But adverse winds- prevented the Normans from setting out 
until late in September, and ■ this proved a blessing in disguise 
to William. Apart from the huscarls, the English army con- 
sisted of thegns and fyrdmen, and as autunm approached these 
people had to return to their homes to get their harvests in ; 
while the fleet had to go round to London to refit after being 
several months at sea. When September came, Harold decided 
that his enemy would not come that year, and demobilised his 
forces. Then came news that a famous viking adventurer 
named Harold Hardraada had landed in Yorkshire, with the 
support of King Harold’s brother, Tostig, and had defeated at 
Fulford an English force brought against them by the Earls of 
Mercia and Northumbria. Harold at once marched north with 
his hiisc.arls, gathering on the way as mapy of the thegns and 
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their followers as he could He routed the invaders at Sfa)n- 
ford Bridge (1066), near York, both his namesake and his 
brother being killed in the battle. On the very next day he 
learned that Duke William had landed at Pevense 3 ', near 
Hastings He at once led his army by forced marches back 
along the North Road to London, and on into Sussex 

The forces engaged in the Battle of Hasttngs were fairly 
equal in numbers, but the Normans were greatly superior in 
quality Except for his two or three thousand huscarls, 
Harold's army consisted mainly of amateur warriors, whereas 
William's Normans and Frenchmen were all men to whom 
lighting was the main occupation in life : archers, men-at- 
arms, and knights. The English had never adopted the new 
fashion of lighting on horseback- They often rode to the 
scene of action ; but, once arrived there, they sent their 
horses to the rear and fought on foot. Thus the battle 
consisted mainly of cavalry attacks on a defensive position 
protected by a wall of shields and stakes driven into the 
ground. The decisive moment came when Harold was killed 
by an arrow. Dismayed by this, the defence faltered, and 
the Normans succeeded in breaking the line. The thegns 
and huscarls were all killed defending the body of their 
king, and that night the Conqueror pitched his tent on the 
spot where Harold's flag had flown. 



NOTES ON PROLOGUE (To 1066) 

MOST IMPORTANT KINGS OF ENGLAND 

Egbert (802--839) 

Alfred (871—899) 

Athelstan (925-940) 

Edgar (959-975) 

Ethelred the Unready (978—1016) 

Canute ((1016-1035) 

Edward the Confessor (1042-1066) 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

Emperors : Charlemagne (771-814) 

Crowned Emperor of the West by the Pope (800)* 

Otto the Great (936-973) 

Founded "The Holy Roman Empire'* (962^ 

Pope • Gregory the Great (590-604) 

Founded Papal Power — sent St Augustine to England 
(597) 

No. 1 —RESULTS OF THE ROMAN OCCUPATION, 

Temporary Results. — (1) Many of the Britons, especially in the 
south, adapted themselves to Roman speech, laws, ideas — became 
Royian citizens — filled important posts under the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 

Roman civilisation was a town civihsation , government was con- 
ducted from admimstrative centres, such as Camulodunum (Colchester), 
Lmdum (Lincoln). Busy towns grew up at these plaices, with well- 
paved streets, temples^ theatres, law-courts, public baths, etc. Well- 
to-do people had both town houses and elaborate country villas, with 
estates tilled by slaves, 

(2) Important commerce was carried on with other parts of the 
Eninite- 

Pnnclpal easiports — com, iron, copper, tin, lead, bricks, and tiles , 
imports — ^luxury goods, especially fine pottery and metal- 

(3; xN ' T^sources of the country developed. 

Roads made, bridges built, marshes drained, hctr pours oxeciged.. 
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Permanent Results — Very few. Roman civilisation was destroyed 
by the barbarian invasions much more completely in Bntam than 
-elsewhere It died out even among the Celts who escaped to the west 
country But the latter preserved the Christianity which they had 
acquired under the later Empire, and this afterwards developed into 
the Celtic Church The only other relic was the roads (No more scientific 
road-making in Britain for 1500 years ») 

No. 2.— THE ANGLO-SAXON INVASIONS 

Three stages 

(1) 200-410 . Piratical Attacks on coastal districts, kept at bay 
With difficulty (by the Imperial Government. 

A special officer, the Count of the Saxon Shore/" appointed (§5) 
lor the purpose 

(2) 410-520 . Wholesale Immigration to the south-eastern distncts 
began with the withdrawal of the legions. 

The Jutes settled in Kent , separate parties of Saxons in Essex, 
Sussex (Celto-Roman fortress of Anderida stormed, 491), Hants, Dor- 
set (checked by defeat at Mount Badon, 520) ; Angles on the east 
coast and along the rivers runmng to it 

(3) 520-613 , Expansion Westward of Existing Settlements, 
■owing to constant influx of immigrants from Germany These renewed 
advances were more organised than the original migrations, and had 
to fight big battles 

West Saxon King, Ceawbn, won the great Battle of Deorham (577)^ 
gaining the Severn estuary, and separating the Britons of Devon and 
Cornwall from those of Wales Anglian King Ethelfnth defeated the 
Britons at Chester (613), separating Wales from Cumbria 

No *3.— THE RISE OF THE THREE GREAT KINGDOMS OF 
‘‘THE HEPTARCHY."" 

Northumbria (seventh century), created by the union of Bernicia 
(Northumberland and Durham) with Deira (Yorkshire) under Ethel- 
Jrith^ who won the Battle of Chester (613) against the Britons 

His successor, Edwin, converted to Christianity by Paulinus (627), 
oonquered the southern Piets and built Edinburgh (“ Edwm"s Burgh"") 
to keep them at bay 

Edwm"s successor, Oswald, sent for St Aidan from Iona (§ 7). 
Killed after a long struggle with Penda, the heathen king of Mercia 

Osw^; finally defeated Penda (655), and held the Synod of Whitby 
(664, I 7). 

But Oswy"s successor, Egfrith, was defeated and killed by the Piets 
a-t Nectansmere (685). Politically Northumbria never recovered from 
the blow, though the Venerable Bede made the monastery at Jarrow 
famous for learning throughout Europe about 700-750. 

Mercia (eighth century), created by Penda out of smaller midland 
kingdoms, became all-powerful under Offa (757-796), who conquered 
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Kent, Wessex [Battle of Benshigton, 777), and East Anglia. Defeated 
the Welsh, pushed them permanently westwards, and built "'Offa's 
Dyke" to mark the boundary. A great supporter of the Church: 
founded many monasteries, including St. Albans ,* made Lichfield an 
archbishopric. 

-Offa was treated by the Emperor Charlemagne almost on equal 
terms. Probably if we knew more about him we should rank him 
second- only to Alfred among Anglo-Saxon kings. 

Wessex (ninth century). Egbert (802-839), exiled when Offa con- 
quered Wesse^t, learned the business of kingship at the Court of Charle- 
magne. Returning at Offa's death, reorganised government of Wessex, 
mastered Sussex and Kent, conquered Mercia at Ellandune (825), 
whereupon Northumbria and East Anglia acknowledged his supremacy. 

He is generally considered to be the first real "King of England." 

No. 4.— RISE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH. 

597. — St. Augustine lands in Kent, sent by Pope Gregory I. Head- 
quarters : Canterbury. 

Missionary work gradually spreads, with occasional set-backs, as far 
as Northumbria. 

635. — King Oswald of Northumbria sends for Aidan from Iona* 
Headquarters : Lindisfarne. Conflict between the two sets of mis- 
sionaries — Celtic and Roman. 

664.— King Oswy summons Synod of Whitby to settle contro- 
ver^y (§,7). 

The decision in favour of Rome brought the English Church under 
the Papacy. 

668-690.-*— of Tarsus sent by Pope to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to organise the English Church (§7). 

830—878. — Danish ravages did much harm to Church buildings and 
property (§ 11). 

878—899, — King Alfred worked to repair this, and to revive a decent 
standard of education among the clergy (§12). , 

960-988. — St. Dunstan, archbishop. Chief minister to King Edgar 
and reformer of monasteries 13). 

990-^998. — Renewed Danish raids again crippled the work of the 
Church (§ 14). 

1016—1035. — Canute tried to make up for his earlier depredations — 
was a great patron of the Church, always had bishops on his council. 

But the Anglo-Saxon Church never really recovered from the 
damage done by the Danes. Jt far behind the continental 
churches in discipline and culture. 

jr042— 1066. — Edward the Confessor brought over Norman clerics to 
put all f±ds right, but was too timid to carry out drastic reforms ■(§ 16). 

For instanceLStigand was archbishop, 1052-1070 without, the ap- 
proval of the Pope. 
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It was the Norman Conquest that really brought the English Church 
under the authority of the Pope 

No 5 — EFFECTS OF THE DANISEj^ CONQUESTS 

(1) When the Danes created the Danelaw, they obliterated the old 
kingdoms of Northumbria, East Anglia, Essex, and Mercia Thus, 
when the Danelaw was reconquered by Edward the Elder (§ 13), the 
whole country was unified in a way that had never before been 
possible 

(2) The Danes were far more interested m trade than the Anglo- 
Saxons , they added the commercial instinct to the mental make-up 
of the race This was greatly strengthened when, under Ca.nute, 
England became part of a great northern empire Trade with the 
Baltic States, now established, continued long after that empire had 
broken up 

(3) The infusion of viking blood had an invigorating effect upon 
the Anglo-Saxon race, which had grown sluggish 

No 6— STAGES IN THE UNIFICATION OF ANGLO-SAXON 
ENGLAND 

Various Northumbrian and Mercian kings claimed to be Bret- 
waldas {t e overlords), but the first with any real claim was Egbert 
of Wesex (N3 , § 8) 

Spiritual unity had preceded political unify, when Theodore 6f 
Tarsus established the practice followed by later archbishops of 
summoning bishops from all parts of England to hie synods or 
councils (N4 , § 7) 

The dialects of Anglo-Saxon spoken in different parts of the coantry 
were so different that Latin was their best means of communication 
with eaf h other 

By the Treaty of Wedmore (878, § 12), the kingdom was divided again, 
but the reconquest of the Danelaw by Edward the Elder made the uni- 
fication more complete than it had ever been before , while Athelsfan 
added southern Scotland to his kingdom 

No 7— ^THE RISE OF FEUDALISM IN ENGLAND BEFORE 
NORMAN CONQUEST 

^1) "Thegns*' were 'lords of the manor*' who did military seivice 
to the «{§ 9) 

(2) The "burlaiS’'' which Alfred established as strongholds against 
the Danes (§ 12} wqre^ gaa^sonad by men wh 4 > were given lands m 
the neighbourhood expre^ly as a return for their military service 

(3) The practice of commendation (§17) sprang up, particularly as 
^ means of protection against Danish raiders 

(4) King Edgar made a law that “Every landless man must have a 
lord" to be re^onsible for his good conduct 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON. PROLOGUE 


1 Describe the condition of the country : {a) at the time of the invasion 
by Julius Csesar , and (6) at the end of the Roman occupation. 

(nujb "31.) 

H Describe the penetration of the Romans into Britain up to the last 
campaign of Severus (ad 210) (lgs '32, ol '27.) 

3. How far and in what ways did the Roman occupation of Britain affect* 
(a) the natives at the time , and (b) the subsequent history of the 
island ^ (oL '26, cwB '31, ol '32 ) 

4 By what means did the Romans secure their position in Britain ^ 

(B '31, OL '25) 

5 What part did the following play in the history of the Roman occupa- 

tion of Britain Caractacus, Boadicea, Agricola, Hadrian, the Count 
of the Saxon Shore ^ (ol '25 ) 

6 Outline the story of the conversion of the English to Christianity, and 

estimate its effects (d '31 ) 

7. Why was the Synod ot Whitby called, and why was the decision 
taken so important ^ (d '31, ol '26.) 

8 Summaiise the work accomplished by Augustine, Aldan, Theodore of 

Tarsus. 

9 Trace the rise of either Mercia or Northumbria to supremacy in the« 

Heptarchy (cwB '31.) 

10. Why -were the West Saxons able to unite England ? (d '32.) 

11. Describe the efects on Anglo-Saxon England of the Danish invasions 

of the ninth century, (kujb '31 ) 

12 Give an account of the Danish invasions of England before the reign of 
Ethelred the Unready, and show how the newcomers gradually 
became part of the English nation (ol '28.) 

13. What does England owe either to King Alfred or to St Dunstan ^ 

(D '31 ) 

14. Describe the gradual mastery gained over the Danish invaders in the 

reigns of Alfred, Edward the Elder, and Athelstan. (ol '28.) 

15. In what ways and to what extent did the work of : (a) Archbishop 

Theodore ; (6) King Edward the Elder ; and (c) Dunstan, help to 
bind the inhabitants of England into one nation ^ (ol '27 ) 

16 “Dunstan is the most important figure between Alfred and the Norman 
Conqtiest " Discuss - this statement. (lgs '32.) 

17. Grve an account of the part played in English history by Godwin and 
by his son Harold. ^ (ol '32.) 

IS How far is it true to say that tlie Norifian Conquest of England was 
Ml completed before the Battle of Hastings ^ (ol '26, '28.) 

Write an account of the reign of Edward the Confessor, (nujb '31,} 



PERIOD I 

THE WELDING OF THE NATION 
(1066-1272) 

For two centuries after the Norman Conquest , Fngland was 
ruled by foreign kings — Normans and Angevins. Three of these 
were exceptionally able rulers : their determination to govern 
in fact as well as in name, and to impose an efficient system 
of government, saved the country from the disorders of 
continental feudalism. Under their strong rule the Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman elements were gradually welded together. 

During the last seventy years of the period the country was 
under weaker kings, and the nobles vpere able to wrest the gov- 
ernment out of their hands for a time ; but to gain this advan^ 
tage the barons had to act collectively, and thus they were 
unconsciously paving the way for parliamentary government 
later on. 

These two centuries saw medieval civilisation at its height, 

CHAPTER V 

THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
1066-1087 

§ 19. The Conquest Compeeted. — ^The victory at Hastings 
did not naake William master of England. Some leading 
English, churchmen and nobles in London chose Edgar the 
Atheling, the young grandson of Edmund Ironside, as suc- 
cessor to Harold. But they could ofter no effective resistance 
to the invaders, for all the fighting men who might have 
rallied the nation had fallen at Hastings. 
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William did not make a direct attack on London, for he 
wanted people to feel that he had come as a rightful heir 
claiming what was his own, not as a mere foreign conqueror. 
He crossed the Thames at Wallingford, and circled round to 
approach London from the north. By the time he had reached 
Berkhamstead the hearts of the English magnates failed them 
— they came out to meet him and made their submission (§ 18). 

The time had now come for rewards and punishments. The 
estates of all who had supported Harold or acknowledged him 
as king were forfeited, and given to the Normans and French- 
men who had taken part in the conquest.. Rebellions at Exeter 
(led by the family of the late King) and in the northern mid- 
lands (led by Edwdn and Morcar, the Earls of Mercia and 
Northumberland) merely gave William excuse for more confis- 
cations. A year or two later another party of Norsemen landed 
in Yorkshire, with the support of the King of Scotland. They 
took to their ships as soon as William marched against them, 
but to prevent any recurrence of this danger he laid waste the 
whole countryside between the Humber and the Tees ij'he 
Harrying of the North, 1069). The only other attempt to 
resist the new regime was the rebellion of Hereward the Wake, 
in the Isle of Ely, among the fenland marshes. This was 
caused mainly by anger at the appointment of a Norman 
cleric to be Abbot of Peterborough ; but it collapsed as soon 
as the Normans found a way to cross the marshes. 

§ 20. Norman Feudalism. — It used to be thought that the 
Conqueror introduced feudalism into England, but this is 
only partly true. As we have seen, all the elements of 
feudalism were already growing up in England in a hap- 
hazard way ,(§-16). The Normans were far more intelligent 
and clear-headed than the Anglo-Saj^ons. They grasped the 
theory of feudalisrn, and William now had an excellent 
opportunity of putting that theory into practice. For his 
conquest of the country enabled him to make a fair start. 
He could grant estates on his own terms, and insist that 
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military service should be rendered for all lands — even those- 
in possession of the Church. 

His experience as Duke of Normandy came in, very useful,, 
for it showed him how to avoid the dangers of continental 
feudalism. He determined that his nobles should not be- 
able to make themselves independent of him as he had made 
himself independent of his overlord the King of France. And 
whereas in Normandy he had had a constant struggle to keep 
his nobles in order, he took advantage of his position in 
England to prevent them from being able to make trouble. 
This determination to be master in his own house was of the- 
utmost importance for the welfare of the English nation ; for- 
the worst feature of continental feudalism was that local' 
lords could oppress their sub-tenants and villeins, and ruin 
them by constant petty wars. 

Among the methods by which the Conqueror contrived to- 
make his authority supreme were the following : (1) Realising 
that wealth is power for a king, he took care to build up his 
revenue. He kept over a thousand of the richest manors for' 
himself, and had fhem managed for him by bailiffs. He exacted, 
feudal dues strictly from his tenants-in-chief, and continued to 
collect danegeid. This last was an extremely valuable source 
of revenue — ^no other feudal king enjoyed a regular direct tax 
of this kind. In order that he might know exactly how much 
was due to him, he sent round officials to make inquiry into the- 
value of every manor in the coiintry, and had the results record- 
ed in a book kept at Winchester, called the Domesday Book 
(1086). (2) Even when he had to reward important support- 

ers with a large number of nianors, he contrived that these 
should be situated in different parts of the country, so as to make 
it difficult for the owner to collect his forces- tQ-q^fer resistance to- 
the royal authority.^ Thus the 790 manors which he granted 
to his relative, Robert of Mortain were scattered about in 
twenty coimties. He made an exception to this rule in districts 

^ No douD-t Jiis piecemeal conquest of the coun-tiry made it easy for 
Mm -to carry out tMs nolicy. 
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•exposed to foreign attack, such as Kent, Durham, and the 
"borders of Wales. Over these he placed earls, to whom he gave 
great power and wide stretches of land, so that they might be 
able to keep in check attempted invasions , but he generally 
took care that the persons appointed should be closely connect- 
ed with himself, either by blood or by marriage (3) He built a 
number of castles, garrisoned by his own men-at-arms, under 
his own officers, in different parts of the country ,* but he would 
not, save m very exceptional circumstances, allow the nobles to 
huild themselves such strongholds, lest they should be able to 
shut themselves up and defy his authority. (4) He made much 
use of the sheriffs (§9) Feudahsm had become a method of 
govOTiiment and of justice , m England as well as in Normandy 
Wilham had to allow his tenants to hold manor-courts But he 
kept a check on them by means of the shenffs In Normandy he 
had given certain nobles the title of vicecomes, and sent them 
round to see that the other nobles were fulfilling their obhga- 
lions towards him. In England he combmedthe old English 
office of sheriff with the Norman office of ^vicecomes These 
officers collected the royal dues, presided m his name over the 
shire-courts j and saw that all who owed him mihtary service 
were ready to carry it out when called upon (5) The barons had 
sub-tenants who owed them mihtary service m return for the 
grant of manors On the Contment such “mesne tenants” 
sometimes supported their immediate overlords, even m re- 
sistmg the kmg To guard agamst this, Wilham summoned 
every landholder, great and small, to meet him at Salisbury 
and swear to uphold him agamst all his enemies, domestic and 
foreign. This was the famous Oath of Salisbury (1086). 

§ 21 The Conqueror and the Church — ^William had asked 
for the support of tlie Pope for his expedition to England, and 
the Pope had sent him a sacred banner The ConqueroT had 
claimed the papal blessmg, partly because he was under- 
taking the sacred duty of pumshing a perjurer, and partly 


1 The most famous of these was the Tower of London 
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because be intended to cam' out a thorough lefonn of the- 
Enghslt Churcb He was a sincerely religious man, and as soon 
as the conquest was complete he set about fulhlling his jiromise 
As we have seen, Edward the Confessoi made a be^nnng in 
this direction (§ 16), but he had not had the courage to do- 
it thoroughly William acted much more drastically He sent 
for Lanfranc (1005-1089), the Abbot of Caen, and niade him 
Archbishop of Canteibury (NlO) Laniranc was an Italian 
by biith He had done notable work in Normandy as scholar, 
teacher, and organiser, and in the wider sphere of activity 
to which he was now called he showed himself an active and 
able statesman The spiritual power of the Popes was now 
becommg tremendously strong The man who reallj- inspired 
this development was Hildebrand, who later became Pope 
Gregory VII (1073-1085) He declared that the Pope, being 
the representative of Divme Power on earth, ought to have 
supreme duthcrity over all woildly rulers , and that to make 
the Church worthy of these claims, her clergy ought to be 
properly organised and discijrfined — ^iii particular, they ought 
not to marry Lanfranc’s great task was to bring the spirit of 
thfese “Hildebiandme Reforms” into England He brought 
over 'a number of able Norman clerics to replace the slack 
and incompe^iit Angto-Saion abbots and bislipps He le- 
formed monasteries, reorganised bishoprics, and started 
schools He enforced celibacy and pure livmg among the 
clergy Magni-frccnt church bxuldings begain to arise all over the 
country Uiider his influence William established separate 
Church Courts tc deal with cases that concerned ecclesiastical 
affairs, such as wills aticf marriages and accusations against 
clerics 

But when the Pope wanted William to do homage to him for 
the. kihgdom which he had won through papal support, and 
dainied''' the right to appoint bishops in England, the King 
pelately but firmly refused He would not allow anyone — ^not 
^ven the Pope — -to interfere with his royal power, or to come 
between himself and his subjects , and the Pope, knowing 
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that he was not a man to be trifled with, did not press the 
claim. 

§ 22. The Character of the Conqueror. — Here is a pen- 
portrait of the great King, from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
written by an English monk who had been at his Court and 
knew him personally. “He was a very wdse and great man, 
more honoured and more powerful than any of his predecessors 
. . . but severe beyond measure to those who withstood his will. 
He founded a noble monastery on the spot where God permit- 
ted him to conquer England, and made it very rich. In his days 
the great monastery at Canterbury was built, and many others 
through . England. He wore his crown three times every year 
while he was in England : at Easter he wore it at Winchester, 
at Pentecost at Westminster, and at Christmas at Gloucester. 
And at these times all the chief men of England were with 
him, archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, thegns, and knights. 
So also he was a very stern -and wrathful man, so that none 
durst do anjdhing against his will, and he kept in prison those 
earls who acted against his will. He removed bishops from 
their sees, and abbots from their offices, and at length he. spar- 
ed not his own brother Odo. Amongst other things, the good 
order that he established must not be forgotten : it. was such 
that any man might travel over the kingdom, with a bosom 
■full of gold, unmolested; nor durst any man kill another, no 
matter how great the injury he had received from him. Being 
sharp-sighted to his own interest, he surveyed the kingdom so 
thoroughly that there was not a single hide of land of which he 
knew not the possessor, and how much it was worth, and this 
he afterwards entered in his register. He made large forests for 
the deer, and enacted laws that whoever killed a hart or hind 
should be blinded. As he forbade killing the deer, so also the 
boars ; and be loved the tall stags as if be were their father." 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LATER NORMAN KINGS 
1087-1154 

§ 23. The Reign of Rufus. — ^William the Conqueror had three 
sons. To the eldest, Robert, he bequeathed Normandy ; the 
second, William, he named as his successor to the throne of 
England ; while to the third, Henry, he left a legacy of £5000. 

The second William was known as Rufus on account of his 
red face. He inherited some of his father’s ability, and was 
equally violent towards anyone who opposed his will; but he 
had none of the Conqueror’s respect for religion. A reckless 
and evil-living man, he was in constant need of money, and was 
utterly unscrupulous as to_ his methods of raising it. His chief 
minister, a rascally cleric named Rolf FlamharoL (Nil), devised 
various dishonest schemes for the purpose. Kte extorted the 
last penny of danegeld, and took every opportunity of demand- 
ing feudal dues from the royal tenants. But the most profitable 
device was* to leave bishoprics and abbacies vacant, and have 
their revenues paid into the Treasury. The most scandalous 
case was when, on the death of Lanfranc (1089), no new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was appointed for four years Then 
the King fell sick, and with the fear of death upon him he made 
a vow that he would turn over a new leaf. When he recovered 
he appointed as archbishop a monk named Anselm (1033- 
1109). Like his predecessor, Anselm was an Italian by birth, 
and had been Abbot of Bee, in Normandy, But whereas 
Lanfranc was a practical statesman, who combined his zeal for 
the authority and good order of the Church with a great respect 
for the power of his master the King, Anselm was a simple- 
minded saint, who cared, for nothing but the interests of the 
iStecch. Bfe was the most famous scholar of his day, and a man 
of EBeek and gentle character. He was extremely unwilling to 
bec<^ 3 Sfee a^chbi^iop, for he realised that in dealing with Such a 
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nifi&an as Rufus he would be, as he said, like an old she^ 
tethered to a mad bull Yet, when he had once accepted the 
appointment, his simple faith gave him courage to uphold 
steadfastly what he felt to be the sacred rights of the Church. 
He msisted that Rufus should return every penny of the money 
which had been wrongfully taken from the revenues of Canter- 
bury , and he refused to accept from William’s hands the 
pallium, the badge of the office, when it was sent over by the 
Pope The Kmg was furious, but Anselm stood firm. At last 
the quarrel became so bitter that Anselm fled abroad, where- 
upon Rufus again seized the estates of the archbishopric (N12). 

§ 24 The First Crusape — ^It is difficult for us to-day to 
reahse what a power the Church had over men’s minds in the 
Middle Ages All western Europe was under the sjantual 
power of the Pope The clei^y used the same ritual in the same 
language eversrwhere They alone could read and write, and 
as these accomphshments were necessary for statesmen, law- 
yers, and of&cials, they alone could fill these posts Men had 
a simple faith m the teachings of the Church the glories of 
heaven and the torments of hell were very real and near to 
them 

Notable examples of this power of the Church were (a) the 
Right of Sanctuary, by which a fugitive, even if he was fleeing 
from justice, was safe if he took refuge in a church , (6) the 
rehgious ceremony which a young warrior went through when 
he became a knight — a. ceremony which made him a member of 
a sort of rehgious brotherhood, sworn to be 'merciful, just, and 
valiant in the cause of right ; and (c) the Truce of God, by 
which the Church protected priests and women from ill-treat- 
ment, and forbade all acts of violence between Thursdays and 
Sundays, mclusive These regulations were not always obeyed 
as they should have been, but the mere fact that the Church 
tned to enforce them shows how strong was its claim to 
influence the thoughts and actions of men 

But the most striking example of the power of religion w. 
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the Crusades. It had long been customary for devout men 
to go on pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; but about 1050 that 
country was conquered by fierce Mohammedan Turks, who 
persecuted the pilgrims. So in 1095 the Pope called upon all 
Christian warriors to join in a holy war against the unbelievers. 
There was great excitement all over western Christendom. 
Never before or since have such masses of men been stirred by 
religious ideals. Knights, barons, and princes, as well as 
humbler folk, abandoned all their worldly affairs to join in the 
Crusade/ proudly wearing a red cross on their shoulders as a 
sign that they had sworn to rescue the Holy Sepulchre or die in 
the attempt. No doubt many of them were partly impelled by 
the spirit of adventure, and partly by the hope of winning 
lands for themselves in the East ; but the mainspring of the 
movement was sheer religious enthusiasm. 

The First Crusade (1095-1099), after many difficulties, suc- 
ceeded in its object. The Crusaders captured Jerusalem, and 
made it the centre of a feudal state. The direct connection of 
England with this Crusade is through the fact that Duke Robert 
of Normandy pawned his duchy to WiUiam Rufus to raise 
money for the expedition. Thus, England and Normandy were 
again brought under the same ruler. 

§ 25. A Governmental System Founded. — Kutus was killed 
by an arrow while hunting in the New forest. He had no 
children, and was succeeded by his younger brother Henry, 
Robert being stfil away crusading. 

Henry I was called Bfeauclere, because he was better educated 
than most la 5 mien in those times — ^that is to say, he could read 
and write. Less coarse and violent than Rufus, he was equally 
selfish and greedy. Still, he was a vigorous and capable ruler, 
and did much to establish a sound system of government. 
Firstly, he increased the power of the sheriffs, insisting that all 
important cases should be brought before them in the shire- 
courts, instead of being tried by barons in their local courts. 
Secondly, he developed the Curia Regis, or King’s Court, The 
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old Anglo-Saxon Witan had been transformed mto the Great 
Council, which consisted of such nobles and prelates as were 
within reach of the place where the King happened to be hold- 
ing his Court But the business of government had become too 
complicated and burdensome to be transacted efficiently by such 
a haphazard assembly of magnates whose mam mterests were 
in other matters So Henry formed a httle group of speciahsts 
in the various departments of government, who usually travel- 
led about the country with him, and could carry out his pohcy 
m a regular and systematic way. The chief of these officers 
were the Chancellor, the Justiciar, and the Treasurer As they 
were all clerics, they could be rewarded for their services by 
bemg given appomtments m the Church This httle circle of 
permanent councillors was known as the Curia Regis It settled 
disputes between tenants-m-chief, and met the sheriffs twice 
a ySar at Wmchester to receive the Elmg's dues Thus it was 
the germ out of which grew both the Courts of Justice and the 
Court of Exchequer It enabled the Kmg to keep a very tight 
hold over the barons, and they much resented the fact , but the 
power concentrated m Henry's hands grew greater each year, 
and none of their attempts to resist him came to ^3d;hing 

§ 26 The Quarrel with St Anselm — ^When at length 
Duke Robert returned from the Holy Land a quarrel broke out 
between the brothers- Most of the barons, bemg the sons and 
grandsons of those who had come over with the’ Conqueror, 
held estates on both sides of the Channel They naturally 
preferred to have as kmg an easy-going, good-natured fightmg- 
man like Robert, rather than a keen, strong ruler like Henry ; 
and most of them took the side of the former. But Henry had 
the support of the native Enghsh, especially the humble 
“fyrdmen,” for these folk appreciated his maintenance of law 
and order At the BaUU of Tznchebrm (1106), m Normandy, 
where Robert was finally defeated and taken prisoner, Henry's 
foot-soldiers were all En^ishmen who felt that they were 
avengmg the defeat of Hastmgs forty years before 
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One great trouble which Henry inherited from his prede- 
cessor was the quarrel with Anselm. This now became part 
qf a much greater dispute going on between Popes and emper- 
ors. It was natural that the claims of Hildebrand and his 
successors (§ 21) should bring them into conflict with lay 
rulers. The great question was ; how far was the feudal 
system to be applied to the lands of the Church'? Was the 
Pope or the prince to apj^oint men to be bishops and abbots ? 
If the Pope had this power, the prince would lose the control 
and the revenue of a considerable part of his dominions ; if the 
prince held it, the work of the Church would suffer, fot he 
might choose unsuitable candidates who had bribed him. This 
great dispute was called The Investiture Contest, because the 
crucial question was, who was to "invest” prelates with the 
symbols of office — ^the ring and the crosier. 

At the accession of Henry, Anselm came back to England, 
but he was soon quarrelling with the new king as bitterly as' 
he had done- with the old. He refused to do homage for the 
lands of the archbishopric, or to receive the sacred symbols 
from Henry’s hands.^ He declared that he had no feelings 
of personal pride in the matter — ^he simply felt bound to obey 
the ruling of the Pope. The dispute dragged on for six years, 
and Anselm went back to the Continent to consult with 
the Pope. At last a compromise was reached : the King was 
to give up his claim to invest, but the bishops were to do ho- 
mage to him for their estates. 

§ 27. A Sample of Continental Feudalism. — ^When 
Henry I died in 1135, the country had a chance to realise how 
much it owed to his strong rule and that of his father. The 
trouble began with a disputed succession. Henry I’s .only 
son had been drowned in crossing the Channel many years 
before, so he had induced the nobles to promise to support 

'■V jji tie Middle Ages people thouglit much more of such symbolical 
c^emomes than they do nowadays. For a bishop to take these articles 
hrom the hands - of a king made it seem as if the kina was fifivingr him the 
appointinent. . b e s 
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his daughter Matilda as heir to the throne. She had married 
the Emperor Henry V, and was usually spoken of as "The 
Empress”; but her first husband had died, and she had re- 
cently married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou When 
it came to the point, the nobles felt that it was beneath their 
dignity to do homage to a woman, so they brought over St&phenf 
Count of Blois, son'of the Conqueror’s daughter AddLa, and 
made him kmg A man of fifty, he had won a great reputation 
as a gallant knight, and the fact that he owed his throne to the 
barons would make him more favourable to their damns to 
independence than the first three Norman kings had been 
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The weakness of Stephen’s position soon brought trouble. 
Geoffrey of Anjou beg^ a senes' of attacks on Normandy, 
and conquered it piecemeal, while Kmg David of Scotland 
demanded the cession of Northumberland, and invaded Eng- 
land to secure it. The Scots were defeated at the Battle of 
the Standard (1138), ^fought near Northallerton, hut in the 
negotiations which followed he allowed David to gam nearly 
all that he had sought. 

In 1139 the Empress came over to make good her dlaims to 
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the throne, and a terrible civil war ensued At the very 
beginning of it she fell into Stephen's hands, but he was too 
chivalrous to take advantage of a lady's misfortune, and let 
her go to join her partisans in the west of England Each of 
the claimants tried to buy the support of the nobles b\ grant- 
ing them lands and allowing them to set up as semi-indepen- 
dent piinces--just what the earlier Norman kings had been 
so careful to prevent The nobles took advantage of the situa- 
tion to build castles by forced labour, and to extort mone\ by 
torture On the pretext of fighting for Stephen or Matilda, 
they marched about destroying villages and crops, until in 
some distncts the wretched peasantry ceased to till their fields 
After about 1148 there 'was a lull The Second Crusade 
(1147-1149) drew off some of the knights and nobles , and 
Matilda’s husband, having by this time conquered Normandy, 
she went there to live vvith him and their son Henry But 
some years later this son came back to renew the conflict 
Stephen was now growmg old, his only son had recently died, 
and he had no heart to go on fighting So he made ari agree- 
ment (the Treaiy of Wallingford, 1153), by whicli he was to 
be left unmolested foi the rest of his life, but was to be suc- 
ceeded by the young Henry of Anjou In the followmg year 
he died 


CHAPTER VII 

LAW AND ORDER 
1154-1189 

§ 28 .Henry qf Anjou — Henry II was just the iright man to 
undo the evils of Stephen’s reign A vngorous, energetic young 
afifu. of twenty-one, he was as active of mind as of body He 
Jfieenly interested m problems bf law and government, and 
had. served a valuable apprenticeship to the business of kmgship 
^ dus uontin^tal dommions — ^Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, 
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which he had inherited from his father, and Aquitaine, which 
he had acquired through his marriage (N16). He enjoyed 
being a king, not because of the outward trappings of royalty 
(for he was an outdoor man ' who despised soft living and 
courtly ceremonial), but for the sake of the power which it 
gave him. He was usually genial and good-humoured, but 
imperious and quick-tempered. 

His many provinces made him one of the most powerful 
sovereigns in Europe, but it would be a mistake to look upon 
his French dominions as "English possessions.” Henry was 
not an Englishman, but a Frenchman by birth, upbringing, and 
speech ; and though he was King of England for thirty-five 
years, he did not spend more than three of them in England 
altogether. Doubtless he reckoned England the most impor- 
tant of his possessions, for England was an independent king- 
dom, whereas for his French provinces he was a vassal of the 
King of France. But his main interest in life was to make 
himself as independent as possible of his suzerain, and after 
the first year or two of his reign he was too absorbed by this 
struggle to have much time to spare for visits to England. 

Nevertheless, during these short visits he contrived to carry 
through reforms which ha,ve had an immense influence on our 
national life and character. 

§ 29. The Reform of Justice. — ^His first care was to undo 
the evils of the last reign — to put the clock back to 1135. 
He cancelled all the grants of laud made by Stephen and 
Matilda, and compelled the nobles to pull down the castles 
they had built. The barons at first tried to defy him, but they 
soon foimd that he was a man who knew what he wanted, and 
had the means to get it. Order was restored, and the royal 
authority carried, into the remotest parts of the country. 

Owing to his long absences in France, it was essential that 
he should have a -capable chancellor to carry into effect the 
details of his policy, and he found an ideal man for the post in 
Thomas Becket (H18rrll70). Becket was bom in London, o^ 
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3iiiddle-class Norman parents He was as vigorous in mind, 
body, and will as the King himself, and had as marked a gift 
for the busmess of government The two men became close 
iriends Henry discussed all his plans with Becket, and be- 
tween whiles they hunted and jousted and joked togeUier. 
For although Becket was a cleric in “minor orders," he hved 
a thoroughly worldly hfe, and soon became the richest and 
most important man m the country 

Heniy’ II made two important reforms in the adramistration 
of justice [a) trial by jury, and (d) itinerant judges They 
were largely based on the two reforms of his grandfather, 
Henry I — ^the development of the power of the sheriffs and 
the formation of the Curia Regis (§ 25) 

(a) Hitherto accusations of crime had usually been tried by 
means of the Ordeal (§9), while disputes between landholders 
had been settled by Combat Trial by Combat consisted m the 
disputants hackmg each other about with ancient weapons of 
bone and wood (specially sanctified by the pnest and keptm 
church) until one of them gave in Both the Ordeal and the 
•Combat were appeals to God to show which side was right, but 
people were now becoming dissatisfied with them Earher 
kmgs had made a practice of puttmg men upon oath to tell 
the truth about somethmg — ^as, for mstance, in the Domesday 
Survey (§ 20). Henry II now adapted this plan for trials. 
He declared that either party to a dispute or an accusation 
could claim the Grand Assize — ^that is to say, he could demand 
to have the case tried by a jury. Then the sheriff would sum- 
mon twelve men of the nei^bourhood to declare what they 
knew about the rights of the case. 

ip) Henry I had sometimes sent the members of his Curia 
Regis to do justice in the shue-courts , but these visits were 
irregular, and the barons often disputed the powers of the 
judges Henry II made the system much more regular and 
definite. He included in the Cuna both experts in financial 
matters and experts in law. The latter he sent round m pairs, to 
visit eadrof the shire-courts in turn, two or three times a year ; 
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and by the Ai<;tsc of Clareiidon (1166) he laid it down that 
these "Justices in Eyre” (» e judges on tour) could preside 
even in the courts earned on by the great tenants-in-chief, and 
that the sherifis weie to see that all important cases were 
biought before them (X21) The sheriffs were also to collect a 
jury of knights to “present” to the King’s judges persons sus- 
pected of crime , and the accused per&ons were assumed to be 
guilty unless they demanded to be tried by Ordeal 

§ 30 "BEXEriT OF Clergy ” — ^We have seen that William I 
had granted the Church the privilege of trinng in her own 
law-courts all cases relaimg to wills and marriages, aH cases 
concerning Church property, and all cases in which clerics 
weie concerned (§ 21) This privilege upset Henr3''s plans 
for estabhshmg a umform system of law throughout tlie coun- 
try, for these courts were independent of his authority. The 
aspect of the matter which vexed him most was the fact tliat 
it was not only priests who were protected by this “Benefit of 
Clergy” — ^thousands of men in mmor ordeis, such as the ser- 
vants of monasteries and the clerks of the Curia Regis, could 
claim it if accused of crime Even when a man was caught 
red-handed in murder, for instance, if he could say a few 
words of Latin it was assumed that he was a cleric and must 
be tried in a “Court Christian ” And the worst of it was 
that these courts could onty inflict nunoi penalties, such as 
fines or prances, or — ^in an extreme case — degradation from 
Holy Orders 

Henry was determined to find some way of checkmg these 
privileges, and Becket did his best to induce the bishops to 
give up some of them. But it was obvious that the Church 
would put up a great fight before she would allow herself to 
be robbed of the power which Benefit of Clergy gave her. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury died m 1161, Henry 
4iecided to take the opportunity to appomt Becket to the po- 
siti&n, so that he might be sure of having the head of the English 
3:leEgy.ioai hiS' side. 
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§ 31 The Martyrdom of St Thomas — ^But this turned out 
to be a miscalculation Becket became a changed man He 
sought by prayer and fastmg to atone for the worldlmess of 
his past hfe, and began to uphold the interests of the Church 
as energetically as he had formerly upheld those of the King. 
Henry was very surprised and disappointed, but pu^ed on 
with his plans smgle-handed 

In 1164 he summoned the bishops and abbots to meet him 
at Clarendon, and there laid before them the ConstihiHons 
(N20), by which he proposed to restrict Benefit of Clergy for 
the future If a Church court found a clenc guilty of crime it 
was to degrade him froi&i Holy Orders, and then hand him over 
to the Kmg’s sheriff to be dealt with as a layman Disputes 
about Church property were to be heard before ordinary courts, 
and no appeals were to be made to the Pope to reverse the deci- 
sions of these courts After some hesitation, Becket refused to 
accept the Constitutions or to carry them out Henry was so 
angry that the archbishop sought safety m a monasterj^ m 
France Becket appealed to the Pope, and a long wrangle 
ensued, but the Pop,e did not support the archbishop very 
vigorously, for the struggle between Empire and Papacy was 
stiU ragmg, and he did not want to have a quarrel with Henry 
on his hands as well 

Meanwhile the absence of Becket from England placed 
Henry m a difficult position To guard against a disputed suc- 
cession he wanted to have his eldest son crowned as co-kmg — 
a common practice at that time Hitherto coronations had 
always been performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury , but 
after postponmg the ceremony for some time in the hope that 
the dispute would be settled, Henry had his son crowned by 
the Archbishop of York Becket protested vehemently at this 
affront to his position, and Henry feared that the Pope would 
nullify the coronation — which would throw doubts on his son’s 
right to the throne So he visited Becket and patched up a 
reconciliation with him He hoped that his old fnend would 
now forget past grievances, but the stem archbishop was as 
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■determined as ever to uphold his rights. The moment he landed 
in England he punished all the bishops who had supported 
±he King during the quarrel. 

When Henry heard of this (he was spending Christmas at 
Bayeux at the time) he fell into one of the paroxysms of rage 
to which he was subject. “My subjects are sluggards, men of 
no spirit,” he exclaimed, “otherwise they would not leave me 
to be the laughing-stock of a low-bom clerk!” 'Among those 
•who heard his passionate exclamation were four knights who 
had reasons of their own for hating Becket. They took the 
King at hiS' word. Slipping away from the Court, they crossed’ 
the Channel, galloped to Canterbury, and murdered the arch- 
bishop in his cathedral. 

All Christendom was horror-struck. Murder was felt to be 
a less dreadful crime than sacrilege in those times, and this 
was a combination of both. Henry himself was appalled at 
the consequences of his rash words ; and well he might be. 
The shock to public opinion was so great that he was obliged 
to withdraw his Constitutions of Clarendon altogether, and for 
■centuries to * come the humblest were protected from ordinary 
•punishments of the law by Benefit of Clergy. Becket was 
■afterwards made a saint, and his shrine at Canterbury was 
constantly visited by pilgrims aU through the Middle Ages. 

§ 32. Ireland and Scotland. — ^Henry xr was tne first king 
to aim at bringing the whole of the British Isles under his 
xule. During the centuries when England was barbarised by 
the Anglo-Saxon invasions the Celtic civilisation of Ireland had 
■continued to flourish, but by the twelfth century the position 
was reversed : the Norman Conquest had made England a 
part of the great medieval ci'vilisation of Europe, while the 
Irish people had relapsed into a welter of warring tirbes. 
Henry II had given permission to Richard Clare, Earl of Pem- 
jtuoke (sometimes called “Strongbow”), to lead a private ex- 
pedition^ to conquer Ireland.. Praabroke got his friends to join 
him in a sort of Norman Conquest on a sifialler scale. The Irish 
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had never come mto conflict with mail-clad knights before, 
and within a few months Pembroke had mastered all the 
eastern half of the island This was more than Henry II had 
bargamed for — he could not allow one of his nobles tp set up 
an mdependent kmgdom So he crossed the Irish Sea him- 
self, accepted the homage of the English nobles for their newly 
won lands, and called a meetmg of the Irish clergy (the Coun- 
cil of Cashel) to brmg them into contact with the Catholic 
Church But after his departure the Anglo-Normans who had 
settled there-^Fitzgeralds and Butlers and Desmonds — became 
absorbed into the Irish people, and Ireland drifted once more 
outside the range of European ideas 

Shortly afterwards a fortunate chance gave Henry the over- 
lordship of Scotland too. The last half of his reign was full of 
trouble. All his enemies took advantage of his humiliation 
over Becket and made common cause agamst him — his suze- 
ram the King of France, his vassal the Kmg of Scotland, 
many of the nobles of England and Normandy and Anjou — 
even his own sons and his Queen, Eleanor of Aqmtaine (N22}. 
In 1174 he visited the shnne of St Thomas at Canterbury, 
and allowed himself to be scourged by the monks as a penance 
for his hasty temper In the mommg came news that Kmg 
Wilham the Ljion of Scotland had been captured while lead- 
mg a raid on northern England Henry rejoiced, for this 
seemed like a sign from heaven that he was forgiven He 
would not let William go until the latter had agreed to acknow- 
ledge his suzerainty, and he contrived to keep all his other 
foes at bay for the rest of his reign 

He also foimd time to pass two more important law-reforms 
during these later years They both had the same general 
purpose — to keep unruly nobles in check The first of these 
was Scutage, a system by which the Kmg’s tenants could pay 
him money instead of performmg the military service due for 
their estates A baron 'might owe the Kmg the service of a 
dozen kmght? If he sub-let some of his manors to these 
fightmg-men, he might employ them agamst the Kmg mstead 
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■of on his behalf , whereas, if he paid money instead, the 
King would have the mean's to hire soldiers who would be more 
reliable Naturally, the old system of personal seivice did not 
disappear suddenly, but from this tune it began to weaken 
The second was tbe Asstze of Arms (1181) The old Anglo- 
Saxon fyrd had never been abolished — ^the King could still 
call up all freemen to fight for him m an emergency, and 
this had more than once proved a valuable resource for kings 
who were having trouble with their nobles It was now m 
•danger of falling into decay, however, so Henry made an order 
that all shenfts should periodically go lound their shiies, 
mustering the fyrdmen and seeing that each was provided 
with arms according to his rank in life A well-to-do yeoman 
farmer or a merchant was to appear in an iron helmet, a coat 
■of ringed mail, a sword, and a spear , while the poorest 
peasants were to show at least padded jerkms and pikes 


CHAPTER VIll 

THE SONS OF HENRY II 
1189-1216 

§ 33 A Crusader King -When Henry II died, his eldest son, 
Richard, was prepeurmg to ]om in the Third Crusade (1189- 
1192). The Chnstian kingdom of Jerusalem (§ 24) had been 
conquered, the Holy Places had fallen mto the hands of Moslem 
Saracens, and the cry had gone up that Christendom must 
unite to win them back This was just the task to appeal 
to Richard, who -was essentially a fightmg man. His courage, 
which won hipi the title of Coeur de Lion, his careless generosity 
to friend and,foe, his love of poetry and music, his gifts as a 
g^enenal and as a leader of men — ^these qualities have made him 
a hero to latqr g^erations as well as to his own , but they are 
nq that a kmg will be a good ruler, and Richard never 

asY of responsibilitv towards his subjects. He 
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was SO eager to gather funds for his crusade that he hastily 
sold government offices, bishoprics, and crown lands and he 
cancelled the claim to suzerainty over Scotland m return for 
a subscription from William the Lion Then he set out for 
Palestme, leavmg the government in the hands of his justiciar, 
Wilham Longchamp 

The chief leaders in the Third Crusade, besides Richard 
himself, were the Emperor Fredenck Barbarossa, and King 
Philip Augustus of France , but Barbarossa died on his way 
through Asia Mmor Richard and Phihp went by the sea route 
They began by laying si^e to Acre, so that they might have 
a secure base on the coast from which to launch their attack 
on Jerusalem But violent quarrels and terrible disease 
broke out in their camp Philip went back to France befme 
■even Acre |_had been captured, while Richard himself was so 
weakened by disease that he had to be earned about on a 
litter At last Acre was taken, and the crusaders — ^now under 
the sole command of Richard — set out for Jerusalem They 
were not destmed to reach it, however They suffered tembly 
from heat and thirst, and their heavy armour y^as a gr^t 
handicap in dealmg with their light-armed foes. Moreover, the 
Saracens were commanded by the Sultan Saladin, a comman- 
der. who was a worthy rival to Richard both in military skill 
and in chivalry By the time the crusaders came withm sight 
of Jerusalem it was obvious that even if they captured the city 
they would not be able to hold it for long So Richard, bitterly 
disappointed, was compelled to make a truce, by which the 
Chnstians were to keep possession of certain coast towns, and 
pilgrims were to be allowed to visit the Holy Places unmolest- 
ed Several other crusades were undertaken during the next 
two centunes, but they all failed in their main objective, and 
Jerusalem remained in Moslem hands until 1918 (N23) 

On his way back overland, Richard was captured by a personal 
enemy, the Duke of Austna, who demanded an immense ran- 
som. Special taxes were levied on aU the Angevm domiiiions 
to pay it — ^in England a quarter of all land revenues and of all 
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goods was demanded. Richard was released when a part of 
the money had been paid, and came>to England for a few 
months to see about raising the rest. That was the last that 
England saw of him. All the rest of his reign was spent in 
squabbling about his French provinces, and he was eventu- 
ally killed while besieging the castle of a rebellious Norman 
vassal. 

§ 34. The End of the Angevin Ej^jz-rKE. — Kichard had no 
children. His next younger brother, Geoffrey, was dead,, 
leaving a young son, Arthur, as heir. But the youngest of the 
sons of Henry II, John, took advantage of being a grown man, 
and seized the inheritance for himself. 

King John is generally considered the worst of English kings, 
and on the whole the reputation was deserved. He was a 
capable soldier and an astute politician, but these gifts were 
nullified by his unbridled passions and his total lack of moral 
sense. He spent his reign in three great contests — ^with 
France, with the Pope, and with his English nobles — and he 
was worsted in them all. 

The first of these quarrels began with a rebellion of the nobles 
of Normandy and Anjou in favour of Prince Arthur. (Feudal 
nobles always liked to have a child as their overlord, for this 
enabled them to become practically independent.) They were 
supported by King Philip Augustus, who had long aimed at 
getting control of the Angevin provinces, and saw a better chance 
of doing so with a helpless boy as his vassal. In the war which 
now broke out John at first had the best of matters, but he tlprew 
away his advantage by a wanton crime. In the course of the 
struggle his little nephew fell into his hands ; whereupon he 
had him taken to a castle on the Seine and there murdered. He 
doubtless thofight that he would now be safe, but the result 
was just the opposite. All classes of peo.ple in Normandy and 
Anjou were horrified at the deed, and were more determined 
than, ever not to have such a man as their king . Week by 
week the opposition to him grew stronger, and he gradually 
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lost ground until he was driven out of France altogether 
<1204). 

In the long run this defeat helped to build up the English 
nation. As long as the descendants of the nobles who came 
over with the Conqueror had lands on both sides of the Chan- 
nel, they continued to pride themselves on their French 
speech and manners. But now that England was separated 
from Normandy these families generally split up, the English 
•estates going to one branch and the Norman estates to another. 
Henceforward the inhabitants of England were shut in together 
by the sea. A fellow-feeling began to arise among them, and 
within a hundred years the upper classes had become as English 
as the peasants on their estates. 

§ 35. The Quarrel with the‘ Pope. — Soon after this King 
John quarrelled with the Church. When the archbishopric of 
Canterbury fell vacant in 1208, he chose a personal favourite 
named de Grey for the post. But such nominations had to have 
the approval of the Pope, and the Pope at this time was the 
famous Innocent III — one of the greatest figures in medie'<?’al 
history, and a determined supporter of the papal power. He 
•declared that John had no right to interfere in the appointment 
•of the archbishop, and nominated one Stephen Langton instead. 
Langton was an excellent candidate — English by birth, though 
long resident abroad ; a cardinal,* a famous scholar, an able 
statesman, and a man of the. highest character. But John was 
furious at the Pope’s denial of the right of nomination which had 
always been exercised unquestioned by English kings. He 
would not allow Langton even to land in England. To pimish 
him. Innocent placed his kingdom under an Interdict (1208). 
This meant that the religious life of the country came to a 
standstill. Churches were closed, there were no burial services, 
marriages and baptisms had to be performed in private. This 
was a terrible thing to people accustomed to the sacraments and 

lA cardinal is a prince of the Church — the highest rank below that of 
Pope. 
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ceremonial of the Church as part of their daily lives, and it 
filled men's hearts with gloomy fears that they were cut off 
from God. Yet the King would not give way, even when, a 
year 'later, the Pope excommunica.ted him {i.e. made him an 
outlaw from the Church and released his subjects from their 
duties towards him). Indeed, 'he took advantage of the dis- 
pute to confiscate ecclesiastical revenues and spend the money 
on keeping hired troops. 

When matters had continued thus for five years, the Pope 
called upon King Philip Augustus to undertake a special cru- 
sade against England. Then at last John realised that the 
game was up. He had spent all his money, and none of his 
subjects would perform feudal service in resisting the Pope — 
they were all longing to see the church doors open and to hear 
the church bells ringing agiin. So John suddenly went to 
the other extreme. He not merely accepted Langton as 
archbishop, but asked the Pope to become feudal overlord of 
England. This clever move placed on his side the great power 
which had hitherto opposed him — the moral force of the 
Catholic Church. Pope . Innocent at once countermanded the 
special crusade, and was very vexed when King Philip went 
omwith his preparations for invading England. 

King John made an alliance with certain continental princes 
to attack- France, but: these allies were severely defeated bv 
King Philip at the Battle of Bouvines {\2\4). 

S at>. Magna Carta. — ^John returned to England an angry 
and disappointed man, and demanded a heavy fine from all hia 
tenants-in-chief who had refused to fight for him in France. He 
had ,been quarrelling with them over such matters for several 
years. The loss of his continental dominions had deprived him 
of a large part of his revenue, and had compelled him to stretch 
his feudal rights in England beyond all reason. He was always- 
caflijQg'dor scutages ; his officers inflicted heavy fines for trivial 
ofitences ; he demanded such enormous “reliefs” that heirs had 
to pledge their estates to Jewish money-lenders to raise the 
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Taoney , maaors which he held for a few years in “wardship’' 
he ruined by selhng the villeins their freedom and cutting down 
the timber , if the owner was an unmarried woman, he would 
^ell her in marriage to the highest bidder, and if she refused 
the proposed husband she had to pay a fine which sometimes 
amounted to half the estate The nobles had been seething with 
indignation about all this, and they now took advantage of his 
discomfiture at Bouvines to turn on him Archbishop Langton 
took the lead, summonmg the malcontents to assemble with 
their men-at-arms at Bury St Edmunds Thence they march- 
ed up to London, where they were cordially welcomed by the 
citizens For John by his self-willed folly had managed to 
offend every class of his subjects His predecessors, when 
threatened with baronial revolt, could always rely on the 
support of the townsfolk and peasantry, who fully appreciated 
the advantage they enjoyed from having the nobles kept in 
check , but everybody m the country had suffered from John’s 
misgovemment, and now nobody took his part So he gave 
way to the barons as suddenly and completely as he had given 
way to the Pope When th^y demanded that he should sign 
a charter promismg to mend his ways, he agreed at once On 
15th June 1215, on the island of •Runnymede in the Thames, 
near Wmdsor, he set his seal ’to the Great Charter 

*■ i 

For the most part this document dealt with ' pimely feudal 
mattes — ^the Knag promised to cease from all the malpractices 
which we have just mentioned Later generations thought that 
it guaranteed that no Enghshman could be taxed without his 
own consent, or punished without a tnal by jury, but tlm 
was a misunderstanding of the Latin words used (N24) The 
Charter only grants these rights to the King's tenants-in-chifef 
{great and small) The majority of the people of England, be- 
ing serfs, did not come withm the scope of these clauses at all. 

Nevertheless it was an important landmark in English his- 
tory, because it laid down the idea that the law is not merdy 
the will of the king, but a body of rules and customs, which he 
has to obey as much as any of his subjects. Of course, John 
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had only accepted the Charter to gain time. The Pope was. 
very annoyed with the barons for compelling a vassal of the 
Church to sign such a humiliating document, and annulled it. 
When the barons, tried to compel the King to carry it out, the 
Pope called for another of his minor crusades — ^this time on 
John’s behalf instead of against him. A French army landed 
in .England, and’ with its aid John fully held his own against 
the English nobles, but in October 1216 he was suddenly taken 
ill, and died. 


CHAPTER IX 

KING VERSUS BARONAGE 
1216-1272 

§ 37. Misgovernment. — ^The death of King John while still a 
comparatively young man placed on the throne his nine-year- 
old son Henry. For the next fifteen years the government was 
carried on by a number of great nobles, acting as regents. The 
most famous of these was Hubert de Burgh, who was Justiciar 
from 1215 till 1232. But he found it a thorny task. The royal 
revenue was quite insufficient to meet the necessary expenses 
of government ; yet the only way to increase it was to extort 
excessive' feudal dues as John had done, and this brought the 
tenants-in-chief to the verge of rebellion. Moreover, when 
the King grew up he fell under the influence of foreign friends, 
such as his guardian Peter des Roches (Bishop of Winchester), 
who came 'from Poitou, and the relatives of his Queen, Eleanor 
of Provence. These people were continually intriguing against 
de Burgh, and at last they brought about his dismissal. In 
1232 the King announced that henceforth he would take the. 
government into his own hands. 

; he results of this step were disastrous. Henry was a weU- 
meanihg yoiing man, and extremelv devout.:; he took Edward 
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the Confessor as his patron samt and model, and his great 
interest m hfe was the rebuildmg of Westminster Abbey- 
But he was weak-willed, vam, and extravagant, and he did 
not share that national feeling which was now arising in 
England. He annoyed the barons by givmg titles and wealth 
to the relatives of Queen Eleanor, and to the friends of Bishop 
■des Roches He annoyed the clergy, moreover, by givmg 
way to the Pope’s mcessant demands for money. For the 
contest between Empire and Papacy (§ 26) was now ragmg 
more furiously than ever, and the Pope had need of every 
penny he could lay his hands on One of his methods of 
building up his power was particularly annoymg to the Enghsh 
clerics , he would give o£6ces in the Enghsh Church to his 
supporters among the Italian clergy Of course, the I^ahans 
■did not come over to perform the dnties of these posts — 
they paid a pittance to some half-starved English priest to do 
that This was called “makmg provisions ” Hitherto the 
kmgs of England had done their best to restrict such practice, 
but Henry« III was so anxious for the Pope’s favour that he 
would do nothmg to thwart him. 

Another thmg that made Henry unpopular was that he 
•combmed ambitious schemes for the recovery of the Angevpi 
Empire with a total lack of the mihtary ski)l required to carry 
them out For instance, his daborate and expensive expedi- 
tion to regam Poitou from the Kmg of France was crushmgly 
•defeated at the BatUe of Ta%Uebourg (1242) 

The climax to Henry’s extravagant folhes came when the 
Pope offered the kmgdom of Sicily to his second son, Edmund, 
on condition that England would defray the cost of winning 
the island from the Emperor The Treasury was empty , 
Henry owed enormous sums to merchants, apd could not even 
pay the salaries of his judges and officials Yet he now pro- 
mised the Pope a smn amountmgito about £2,000,000 m 
modem values But the Great Council refused to raise the 
money, and Henry had to give up his plan, to his bitter dis- 
appomtment 
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§ 38. The Provisions of Oxford. — Discontent at all this. 

■ misgovernment continued to simmer for some years longer, 
but then it suddenly boiled over. In 1258 the King was, obliged 
to call - upon the Great Council for support in dealing with 
an attack -by the, Welsh.. The nobles consulted together,- and 
determined to take advantage of the position to wrest the con- 
trol of the government from the King altogether. Their leader 
in this decision was one Simon de Montfort; Earl .of Leicester 
(12Q8-1265). De Montfort was a Frenchman who, coming 
over to England as one of Henry's foreign friends, had gained 
from the King's favour an EngUsh earldom and marriage with 
a royal princess. But having quarrelled with Henry over 
personal matters, he had gone off crusading to Palestine, where 
he made a- great reputation. He had recently returned to 
England, and he now threw in his lot with the rebellious nobles, 
amongst whom his ability and force of character ' soon 
gave him the leadership. 

Henry was much alarmed at the turn things had taken, and 
adjourned the Council ; but when it met again, at Oxford, the 
barons were more determined and resentful than ever — they 
wore their armour, as a hint to the King that they were not 
to be trifled with. A feudal sovereign was helpless if his 
tenants-in-chief united to oppose him, so Henry was forced 
to agree to their demands. By the Provisions of Oxford 
(1258), the government of the country was to be in the hands 
of a. committee of nobles (N27). 

But the barons did not long reniain thus united- De Mont- 
fort planned a- thorough reform of the system of government., 
which would give more pbwer to the lesser tenants-in-chief, 
the men who held one or two manors from the King ; and to 
the merchants in the growing towns. Very few of the nobles 
had any sympathy • with these projects— they were only con- 
cerned for their own power- and interests. Moreover, they 
Wiere je^us of Earl Simon’s ascendancy amongst them. The 
King took adv4ntage of this split'to cancel the Provisions and 
take. the government back into his own hands. 
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§ 39 The Barons’ War — Civil War was now in sight, but 
It was postponed for a time by the parties agreeing to submit 
the matter to the arbitration of King Louis IX of France. 
As was to be expected, Louis decided in favour of his brother 
monarch By the Mtse of Amtens (1264) he cancelled the 
Provisions of Oxford altogether De Montfort had swotn in 
advance that he would accept the award, but when it went 
agamst him he continued his preparations to resist the King 
by force He had the support of some of the yoimger nobles, 
of most of the “one-manor men,” of the lower clergy, and of 
several large towns, mcludmg London . but at first the royal 
forces, under the King’s brilliant' son, Prmce Edward, earned 
all before them. They laid w^te the Earl’s estates in the' 
midlands, and then marched south to cover the landmg of a 
hired army which had been collected on the Continent to fight 
for the Kmg When they came into contact with de Montfort’s 
forces near Lewes (1264) they were recklessly confident of vic- 
tory Prince Edward and his gallant horsemen scattered the 
Londoners who had come to support the Earl, and pursued them 
for miles along the Downs , but when they got back they found 
that in the meantime de Montfort had won the battle and had 
captured the King Henry was compelled to agree to th.e'Mtse- 
of Lewes (1264), by which he accepted the Provisions of Oxford 
again, and handed over Prmce Edward as a hostage 

§ 40 De Montfort’s Parliament — ^The government of the 
country was now in Earl Simon’s hands, but he had little chance 
to put his plans into jH'actice Most of his time was taken up" 
with Imepmg his enemies at bay It w^ m order to streagthea 
himself agamst them that he summoned his farbous “Parlia- 
ment ” Few of the nobles attended it , but he ordered that 
two knights should be elected in each shire-court, and two- 
burgesses m each of the towns that were favourable to his cause. 
His mam object was to call together representatives of the 
classes that were on his side, and tell them of his plans , but 
unintentionally he made a great step forward in the development 
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■of parliament. Elected knights had attended meetings of the 
■Great Council before this, and elected burgesses had come to 
Court to transact business with the royal officials on behalf of 
their fellow-townsmen, but this was the first meeting of a 
body which included both the classes which made up the 
future House of Commons. 

But the Earl’s power did not last much more than a year. 
Prince Edward escaped from custody and put fresh energy into 
the King's party. Soon he had a strong army in ‘the western 
•counties. De Montfort went to attack him with what forces 
be could muster, but was caught at a disadvantage at Evesham 
■(1265), where he was defeated and killed. 

It is difficult for us to decide how far Earl Simon was a man 
•of noble ideals and how far he was inspired by mere eagerness 
for power. He certainly aroused the hostility of most men of 
his own class ; but he must have,. been a man of remarkable 
personality, for he counted among his friends many of the 
finest men of the age, including Robert Grossteste, the great 
Bishop of Lincoln, and even (in early days) that of Prince 
Edward himself. But the most striking testimony in his favour 
is the affection that was felt for him by the common people, 
especially among the lower ranks of the clergy. These humble 
admirers felt that he was the champion of their liberty and 
welfare. For centuries stories of the “good Earl' Simon’.' were 
told roxmd cottage firesides, and it was believed that miracles 
-vyere worked at his tomb, hjo man can gain such a reputa- 
tion without deserving it, in some measure at any rate. 

Henry Ill’s long reign lasted for seven years more— years 
which passed in peace and quiet, with the control of affairs 
iaUihg more and more into the capable hands of Prince Edward, 

§ 41. The Friars. — The Church gained strength from a new 
source . during the thirteenth century — the Friars. In 1209 
St. Francis of Assisi, in Italy, founded an order of pious men 
who devoted themselves to bringing religion to the ’poor and 
hiumble. . Monks in their plpisters were mainly concerned with 
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their own spiritual welfare and that of their community; vil- 
lage priests were for the most part too ignorant to be able to- 
preach, while many of the higher clergy were more interested, 
m worldly affairs than in their rehgipus duties. But the fnars 
went about amongst the poor, preaching to them m their 
mother tongue, and tending them in sickness and affliction. In 
the early days of the movement they had no property of any 
sort, collectively or mdividually They went barefoot in all 
seasons, they wore the roughest of clothes, they slept on the 
bare ground, and they relied on chanty for their daily bread. 
Yet wherever they went they radiated hope and ]oy and faith. 
The first Franciscans to come to England arnved m 1224, and. 
their Order spread rapidly ; for people were already beginnmg 
to feel how much the pomp and wealth of the Church differed 
from the ideals set forth by her Founder 

Another order of fnars was founded at about the same time 
by the Spaniard, St Dommic The Pope gave the Dominicans 
special charge of the Inquisition, an organisation for huntmg 
down heresy , but the stern “Black Fnars" never gamed suck 
a hold in this country as the gentler grey-robed Franciscans- 


CHAPTER X 

COMMUNITY LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

§ 42 The Medieval Point of View — The way of hving: 
which we call "medieval” was by this time fully developed- 
Let us now pause to consider briefly how it differed from our 
own. 

In the first place, Europe did not then consist, as it does to- 
day, of a number of independent “countnes,” each inhabited 
by a separate nation with its owh government, and each anxious 
to hold its own against the others both in warlike power and in. 
commercial wealth In the Middle Ages there was a theory that 
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•Christendom was still one great body, as it had been in the 
palmy days of Rome — in worldly matters under the Emperor, 
-and in spiritual matters under the Pope. And it was not a 
mere chance that the Emperor was called "The Holy Roman 
Emperor” (.§ 10), while the Pope was the Bishop of Rome: 
these facts were due to the lingering memories of the great 
days when Rome was mistress of the whole civilised world. 
The power of the medieval emperors was only a shadow. Tliey 
were certainly the greatest potentates in Europe, but they had 
no real authority outside Germany and Italy. The Popes, on 
^he other hand, were in fact as well as in theory the spiritual 
rulers of all the people in western Europe. 

Again, in the Middle Ages, money played nothing like such 
an important part as it does to-day. People did not live by 
wages and rents. Land was held in return for services ren- 
dered, either with sword or with spade (§ 17). To-day, the King^ 
represents the nation, and we pay taxes to enable his ministers 
to carry on the government ; but in those days the King was 
simply the supreme landlord, from whom all other landlords 
held their estates. The common man working in the fields had 
very little sense of loyalty to the King : his only loyalty was to 
the lord of the manor. To be sure, England was furtlier 
advanced towards becoming a nation-state than any other 
eountry, for the English King’s authority was carried into the 
shire-courts by his travelling judges ; but in England, as else- 
where, it was feudalism that regulated nine-tenths of men’s 
lives. 

§ 43. Manorial Life. — ^Another striking feature of the 
Middle Ages is that men did not lead such independent, 
private, self-controlled lives as they do to-day. Nearly every- 
l>ody was a member of some community, such as a manor, a 
^d, or a monastery. 

. Nowadays . every ojie is free to move about from place to 
idace, and to change his occupation just as he likes. He has to 
find employment for himself, while his wages and rent are fixed 
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more or less by competition But in the Middle Ages matters 
tvere verj? different The great majority of Enghshmen were 
born as villeins on some manor, and it was very difficult for 
them to change their condition, or even to move to another 
manor The villein was "attached to the soil " He could not 
leave it without his lord’s consent, and lords were very un- 
willing to give this consent, for their estates were no use to 
them without the labour to raise crops 

The “whole life of the villein was regulated by custom handed 
down from one generation to another Each of the great open 
fields m which he had his strips had to be sown with the same 
crop The villein had to share the plough and ox te^un with 
his neighbours, and to do his sowing and reaping in conjunction 
with them All such matters were settled in accordance with 
"the custom of the manor ’’ On many manors he had to bnng 
his com to be ground in the lord's null, and his bread to be 
baked in the lord’s oven He had to supply the lord's kitchen 
with so many eggs at Easter, and perhaps a pig at Chnstmas 
and to do extra work on the lord’s lands at particular seasons of 
the year, as well as certain days each week all the year round 
And when he died, his son or brother, who succeeded to his 
strips and his general position in the village commumty, had 
to give the lord an ox or a cow as "henot ’’ But the custom 
of the manor was almost as binding on the lord as on the 
villein It did not pay a lord to act harshly, for it was difficult 
to get good work out of a sulky villein, and it was even more 
difficult to get nd of him That was one respect in which the 
medieval villein was much better off than his modem counter- 
part — ^he could not be turned out of his cottage or dismissed 
from his emplo5iment He had a r'lght to a share in the lands 
and life of his native village, and everybody recognised that right 

§ 44 The Gilds — Other examples of commtmal life could 
be seen m the towns The vast majority of the population lived 
m the country — at the time of the Norman Conquest there were 
hardy half a dozen toiftos m which more than a few score people 
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li\ed. permanentU But as tune vicnt on tlie Iiim nilt and legular 
laws established b\ Heiin T and Henrv II enabled civihsatioii 
to develop inoie people began to produce goods to sell instead 
of ineielv bartering them with their neighbours Ihe market 
towns which thus giew up were mostly on the King’s ottn 
lands, and thc\ paid market tolls as well as feudal dues to him 
But iL was very inconvenient for the citi/tens to have the King’s 
sherift coming three oi foui times a \ ear to incjini e into tlit 
affairs ot each of them, and collect the revenue , so they would 
petition the King to give them a charter This c barter gencrallj 
authorised the town to pay a lixed sum for the whole of the 
citizens , To organise this pavment and assess the amount due 
from each citizen, they elected a ma3/Oi and council Thus, 
towns came to have a collective, corporate existence 

Furtheimoie, most towns had a Merchant (jild, ol winch the 
chief citizens were members This was a kind of club It elected 
officers to see that the goods bought and sold weie of ]>iopei c^ua- 
lity , it collected debts owing to and by its members , it regulated 
prices and wages For in those days people did not feel as they do 
to-day that eveiyone has a light to ask as much for lus goods or 
his services as he can get ; they felt that for everv man’s labour 
and produce there was a fair and reasonable price, and that it was 
an unchristian act to take advantage of a scarcity to ask more 
And out of the Merchant Gild another type of commeiciaf 
organisation grew up — ^the Craft Gild All the citizens engaged 
an each particular^trade or craft —the fishmongers and the tailors 
and tlie goldsmiths — formed an association to look after their 
collective rights and interests No one could set up in that trade 
until he had been adimtted as a member, after serving one of 
the existing members for so many years, first as apprentice and. 
then as joumejmian or wage-worker In order to keep the sup- 
ply , withm the demand, no member might take more than a 
certain number of apprentices, and ins treatment of them was 
Epilated by the Gild Moreover, the Gild was a fellowship, the 
meHttbeis od which met foi social festivities, and helped each 
rif'W m times of diffimiTT- ; and they often built and supported 
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a chapel called a “chantry,” m which religious services were 
performed in honour of the patron saint of their craft 

§ 45 The Monasteries — ^Another example of the communal 
life was that of the monastic orders Many others had arisen, 
besides that of St Benedict (§7) Their rules varied in detail, but 
they were all alike in this, that the monks formed a corporate body 

Most men of rank gave some part of their wealth to the 
Church, m the hope of gainmg forgiveness for their sms, and a 
great deal of this wealth went to endow monasteries Even 
amid the disorders of Stephen's reign some of the noblest 
abbeys of England were built, such as Fountams m Yorkshire, 
and Tmtem on the Wye Monastic buildmgs were generally 
ranged round a quadrangle One side of it was formed by the 
abbey itself — the great church m which the monks met for wor- 
ship six or eight times a day Opposite to this were the refectory 
or dining-hall, and the kitchens, with the dormitories built over 
them On the east side was usually to be found the Chapter 
House, in which the affairs of the monastery were discussed 
while the west side consisted of the quarters of the lay brethren, 
who carried on the menial work But a large part of the day m 
most monastic orders was spent m the paved and covered clois- 
ters that ran round the mside of the quadrangle. Here the 
monks studied, and copied manuscripts, and wrote up their 
chronicles, and taught the boys of the neighbourhood who want- 
ed to Join the Order Much of the revenue was devoted to re- 
lievmg the poor, and to entertaining travellers In many Orders, 
too, the monks spent some part of each day m manual labour — 
building, or farming, or gardenmg. The abbot was usually 
elected by'"the monks, subject to the approval of the Kmg or 
the Pope The abbot of a large monastery was a very important 
person He attended the Great Council like a baron, and had 
to admmister great estates. Under him were vanous subordi- 
nate ofl&cers — ^the Prior, or second in command , the Sacristan, 
who had charge of the abbey , the Precentor, who led the smg- 
ing, and the Cellarer, who undertook the catenng 
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§ 46. The Universities. — ^There was yet another form of 
corporate life which arose in the Middle Ages. Education had 
been sadly neglected for centuries. Whereas under the Roman 
'Empire practically everybody could read and write, during the 
Dark Ages which followed its downfall practically nobody 
could; Even the monastery schools did not attempt more than 
to prepare future priests to conduct the services of the Church. 
It was not until Christians came into contact with Moham- 
medan culture through the Crusades and in Spain (§ 10) that 
they began to see how ignorant they were. For the Arabs were 
studying philosophy, mathematics, medicine, and astronomy 
at a time when Christendom had hardly heard of such sciences. 
In the twelfth century these studied were taken up again in 
Europe. They naturally fell under the influence of the Church,, 
for all the men with sufficient education to be able to under- 
stand them were Churchmen. 

The result of .this revival of study was the founding of 
universities. This was something quite new — ^nothing of the 
sort had existed in the .ancient world. The universities were — 
much as they are to-day — corporate bodies of teachers and 
learners. In the Middle Ages all educated men spoke Latin,, 
and this made it possible for students 'to move about from one 
university to another. The first important foundations were at 
Bologna and Paris, but in the reign of Henry II a number of 
English students at Paris came over and set up a univensity at 
Oxford, while a little later some of them hived off to set up a 
rival at Cambridge. Most of the students were younger than 
modern undergraduates. They usually went up at about 
fourteen years of age, and studied for seven years before they 
took a degree. They were mainly the sons of tradesmen and 
well-to-do "freemen,” for it was still considered beneath the 
dignity of a “gentleman” to be interested in book-learning. 
They 'were all in minor orders, which gave them the advan- 
tage of Benefit of Clergy (§ 30), but there were as yet no 
college buildings, and they mostly lodged in taverns. 
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KIXGS OF FXGLAND 

WiL-LiAM I ( ‘'The Conqueror '*) (1066— 1087) I 

Wii-riAM II (“ Rufus ) (1087—1100) I The Xormax 

Henrv I ( “ Beauclerc ”) (1100-1135) f Kings 

Stephen (of Blois) (1135-1154) J 

Henry II (of Anjou) (1154-1189) ^ 

Richard I (“ Coeur de Lion'") (1189—1199) 1 The Angevin 

John (“Lackland'’) (1199-1216) f Kings 

Henry III (1216-1272) J 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 
Popes . Gregory VH (“ Hildebrand ") (1073-1085) (§ 21) 

Innocent III (1198-1216) (§§ 35-36) 

These Popes greatly increased the power of the Papacy, 
and claimed for it supremacy over all worldly rulers. 
Emperors Henry IV (1056-1106) 

Henry V (1106-1125) (Married Matilda, § 27) 

Frederick I (1152—1190) (“ Barbarossa " ; died on Cru- 
sade, § 33) 

Frederick II (“Stupor Mundi ") (1215-1250) 

These Emperors were all engaged in a g^reat struggle for 
^ supremacy between Papacy and Empire, 

France Philip II (“Augustus") (1180—1223) (§§ 33—36, N25) 
Louis IX (“St. Louis") (1226-1270) (§ 39)" 

These Kings both played a great part in building up 
the strength of the French Monarchy 

No 8 — REASONS FOR THE SUCCESS OF WILLIAM I IN 
CONQUERING ENGLAND 

(1) The Delay in Crossing (owing to unfavourable winds) com- 
pelled Harold to demobilise his thegns and fyrdmen, who had to go 
home to harvest their crops 

(2) All the leading fighting men of Wessex (by far the most im- 
portant part of the country) and all the Huscarls were killed at 
Hastings 

(3) The English were not united in resistance 

The country had, since the time of Canute, been divided into semi- 
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independent earldoms. Edwin, Earl of Mercia, and Morcar. Earl of 
Northumbria, were too jealous of Harold to support him. Then, when 
it was too late, they tried to resist the Conquest — in vain. 

(4) The English method of fighting on foot was out of date, and 
the practice of archery had died out. 

No. 9.— THE EFFECTS OF THE CONQUEST ON THE DEVE^ 
LOPMENT OF FEUDALISM IN ENGLAND. 

Whereas feudalism had arisen in England in a purely haphazard 
way, Normans had thought out a system oi feudal law and custom.. 
This systematic feudalism was npw applied to England. 

^Moreover, the Conqueror had the advantage of a clean slate, which 
enabled him to prevent the worst evils of continental feudalism — semi- 
independent nobles making war on each other, and defying the autho- 
rity of the king. 

All land was henceforth held in feudal service ; the services and. 
dues became more regular and definite. Even bishops and abbots had 
to provide military service in return for the lands held by the Church. 

Henceforth there was a? clearer distinction between the lords and 
their fighting men on the one hand, and the people engaged in hus- 
bandry on the other. Many English freemen cultivating village 
lands now became villeins — ^the new Norman lords did not bother 
about their special privileges. And there was now a barrier of lan- 
guage between the warrior ruling class and the farming ruled class. 

No. 10.— LANFRANC (1005-1089). 

An Italian by birth, he had made a great mark as abbot of Caen, 
in Normandy. 

William I, a devout supporter of the papacy, undertook to have the 
English Church ;freformed when he had conquered the country. So he 
replaced Stigand (irregularly appointed) as archbishop by Lanfranc. 

Lanfranc enforced the Hildebrandine Reforms (§21) in the English 
Church, appointed efficient Norman clergy as bishops and abbots, and 
inspired the building of abbeys and cathedrals. 

Had much influence over William — '' the only man he treated as a 
friend '' — acted as regent when William was abroad. 

Lanfranc was a practical statesman ratjier than a liigh-souled saint. 
He supported the King against the claim of the Pope to appoint English 
bishops. 

No. 11.— FLAMBARD (d. 1128). 

Justiciar ” to William II, who made him Bishop of Durham. His 
great object was to raise money for his master to spend in riotous 
living. Evolved ingenious methods of stretching feudal dues. 

Against the nobles he was very active in seizing profits ^of estates 
idiat had fallen to^ minors and to unmarried heiresses. 
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Against the Church he contrived the plan by which the King seized 
the revenue of \acant sees — and the sees were kept \ acant indefinitely 

Extremely unpopular Henry I at his accession imprisoned him, 
but he escaped and fied abroad, and Heniy’' afterwards restored him 
to his bishopnc 

No 12— ST ANSELM (1033-1109) 

Like Lanfranc, an Italian who became an abbot in Normandy and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury But unlike Lanfranc, he was 
a scholar and a satni rather than a statesman 

Rufus appointed him archbishop when in fear of death Anselm\er\^ 
reluctant, for he preferred the quiet life of the cloister But his faith 
gave him, gentle and retiring as he was by nature, boundless courage 
and an iron will to defend the nghts of the Church 

He quarrelled with William II because the latter would not restore 
the goods he had taken from the see of Canterbury while it was 
vacant Fled abroad 

He quarrelled with Henry I about the claim of the latter to m\est 
bishops with the insignia of their office (§ 26) Fled abroad again 
Dispute eventually ^settled by “ Compromise of Bee ’’ (1107) King 
not to invest, but to receive homage for the lands of the bishopnc 

No 13— RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
UNDER NORMAN KINGS 

Malcolm Canmore (1057—1093) had married Margaret, sister of 
Edgar Athelmg He made several attempts to oppose the Conquest 

One, m conjunction with the Danes, led to the Harrying of the Norths 

To end this hostility, and to please the English, Henry I marned 
Edith, daughter of the above 

David I (1124-1153) invaded England in the reign of Stephen on 
behalf of his niece, the Empress (§ 27) , was defeated at the Battle 
of the Standard (1138) near Northallerton (by forces collected by the 
Archbishop of York and commanded by the Bishop of Durham *) , but 
gamed Northumberland from Stephen in the subsequent treaty 

Northumberland was restored to Henry II by David*s successor, 
Malcolm IV 

No 14 —COMPARISON BETWEEN CHARACTER AND AIMS OF 
WILLIAM I, WILLIAM II, AND HENRY I 

All three were men of strong will, determined to master the nobles 

In private character, WiUzam I was a man of pnnciple, genuinely 
rehgious, though stern and hard Wilham II had no principles a% ail 
— an immoral and blasphemous atheist, except when in fear of death. 
Henry I was wily and unscrupulous, but kept up the outward 
appearance of decent behaviour — ^unlike his brother 

As statesmen Wtlham I was mainly concerned wnth strengthening 
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his hold over his conquest. William ll's chief interest in govern- 
ment was collecting funds to have a good time/* Henry Hs hobby was 
efficient government (§ 25). 

Note that they were all very legal-minded. A respect for the law was 
in the blood of upper-class Normans. Even Rufus prided himself on 
'keeping within feudal laws and customs — he merely stretched .them. 


No. 15.— A GLOSSARY OF FEUDAL TERMS. 

Aids : payments due from a vassal to a lord on certain definite occasions 
— the knighting of the lord*s eldest son, the wedding of his eldest daughter, 
and to ransom him if taken prisoner. 

Bailiff ; a man placed in charge of the husbandry of a manor to see 
that the villeins did their work, paid their dues, etc. 

Boon-work : the special work due from villeins at harvest time, etc. — 

Demesne : the land on a manor cultivated for the lord. 

Glebe ; the land on a -manor assigned for the maintenance of the priest. 

Hbriot : the object — such as an ox — surrendered to the lord by a villein 
when the latter came into possession of a holding through inheritance, etc. 

Homage : the ceremony of swearing loyalty to a lord. 

Knight*s Fee: an estate which owed the service of one mounted warrior 
— usually a manor. 

Manor : a self-contained rural estate ; usually a village, with its lands 
and the villeins belonging fo it. 

Mesne Tenant : a person holding land from a tcnant-in-chief — i,e, not 
directly from the King. 

Reeve: an official elected by the villagers to take charge of village affairs. 

Relief : the sum payable when an heir inherited an estate. 

Scutage : the money which (after about 1150) a feudal tenant could pay 
instead of actually performing military service. 

Seisin : the token of possession which a lord gave to a vassal, when the 
latter did homage for an estate-^ — a banner, or a handful of earth from tjie 
estate. 

Suzerain : an overlord. 

Tenant-in-Chief : a person who held land direct from the king. 

Vassal : a person who had sworn homage to an overlord, and owed him 
military service. 

Villein: a person who owed labour to a lord in return for the right to 
cultivate certain strips .in the village lands. 

ViRGATE : the usual holding of a villein — about thirty acres. 

Wardship : the right of an overlord to take the profits of an estate so 
long as the holder was undf:-r age. 


No. 16,— THE POSSESSIONS OF HENRY II. 

His father > Geofcey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, conquered Nor- 
MANpY from Stephen, and presented it to Henry. On Geoffrey's 
death, a year later, he inherited the Plantagenet possessions ; Anjou, 
Mi^NE, Touraine. - 

FVoto. his mother, Matilda, daughter of Henry I. he inherited 
Eijglakd (§ 27). 

By his marriage to Eleanor of Aquitaine he hecame Duke of 
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Aquitaine, Count of Poitou, and suzerain of all lands west of the 
Rhone 

He became overlord of south-eastern Ireland after Strongbow's 
invasion (§32), with vague claims over the rest of that country, and 
he became overlord of Scotland by the homage of Kmg Wilham the 
Lion {Treaty of Falatse^ 1174) 

No 17— HOW HENRY II REDUCED THE POWER OF THE 
BARONS 

He began by undoing the effects of the anarchy of Stephen's reign * 
he compelled the barons (1) to pull down the castles they had recently 
built , (2) to restore the grants of land made to them by Stephen and 
Matilda , and (3) to surrender the rights of independent local govern- 
ment which they had assumed 

By the Assize of Clarendon (N20) he compelled them to allow his 
justices to preside in their courts 

By the system of Scutage (§ 32) he induced them to give him money 
instead of military service, thus reducing their power of making war on 
him 

By encouraging the Fyrd (Assize of Arms, § 32) he kept alive the idea that 
all freemen ought to fight for the King when called upon 

No 18— WHY HENRY II SUCCEEDED AGAINST THE BARONS, 
BUT FAILED AGAINST THE CHURCH 

In Opposing the Barons (1) he was the wealthiest pnnce in 
Christendom, (2) he had the support of all the classes which had suffered 
from baronial oppression under Stephen — townsfolk, village folk , (3) he 
had the constructive ability of Becket at his service , (4) the barons had 
no central authority to co-ordinate their resistance 

But IN Opposing the Church (1) he had against him the most 
strongly co-ordinated power in Europe — ^the papacy, which was now 
at the height of its control over the minds and consciences of men ; 

(2) the power and prestige of Becket was now thrown agamst him , 

(3) the Church had gamed greatly in importance m England dunng 
Stephen's reign, when it was the only constituted power left in the 
countip?' , and (4) he had the misfortune to lose his temper at a critical 
moment — an accident which had immense effects 

No 19 —DEVELOPMENT OF THE JURY 

Juries of sworn witnesses had long been used for inquiries concerning 
royal interests — e g the Domesday Survey (§ 20) 

Henry II now extended the privilege to disputes about land, hitherto 
decided by Combat Either claimant could henceforth '' appeal to the 
Grand Assize," when twelye kmghts of the neighbourhood were summoned 
by the sheriff to appear before the Kmg^s j udges, and say what they knew 
about the facts of the case 
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T3y t]ie Assize or Ciapendon (1166) Henry oidcicd the shenft to 
sec that “ Ia\^ful men ” of each hundred ‘ prc=>enicd " suspected per- 
sori'i to tJie King’s judges v\hen they came round (N21) Even if 
the\; could not be proved guilty by the Ordeal, they were exiled— 
\\hich bhows that the prcsenisueni was the important maLLer in con- 
sidering then guilt 

I his \\a^ the oiigin of the "Grand Jury” (which was aboliMied in 
1933) Rut the Chuich lorbade the superstitious iitcs of the Ordeal 
iTi 1216, and the custom grew up ot calling upon a second jury to 
inquire into the truth of the " piesentment " Ihis was the origin of 
the ‘ Petty Jury/* which still exists 

Xo 20 —THE CONS i T i C L IONS OF CE ^RENDON (1164) 

Summary oi principal clauses, translated Irom tlie Latin 

J 1£ a dispute shall aiisc concerning the presentation of livings, 
w liethei between fay men and clerk-j, or between clerks, let the case be 
tried and settled in the king’s court 

III Clerks charged concerning any matter, having been summoned 
by the king’s justiciar, shall come into his court to answer the charge 
ii it shall seem fitting to the king'*^ couit that it be answered there 

IV Archbishops, bishop^, and bcneficcd clerks may not leave the 
kingdom without the permission of the lord kmg 

\ III As to appeals that may arise, they ought to go from the arch 
deacon to the bishop, from the bishoiJ to the archbishop And if the 
archbishop shall fail in doing ju&tice, resort s>hall finally be had to the 
king, bO that ic go no further without the king's appioval 

No 21 —THE ASSIZE OF CIARFNDON (1166) 

Summary of principal clauses, translated from the Latin 

I An inquiry shall be made through the several counties, and 
throughout the several hundreds, through twelve lawful men of the 
hundred, upon oath that they will speak the truth w]i ether m their 
hundred or in their township there be any inan charged as being a 
robber or murderer 

II And whose shall be found charged through the oath of the above- 
mentioned shall go to the Ordeal 

ItT And when a robber or murderer shall be taken on the above- 
mentioned oath, if the justices shall not be about to come quickly 
enough into that county, the sherifC shall send word to the nearest 
justices that such man is captured, and the justices shall send back 
word to the sheriff where they wish the man to be brought befoiethem 

V And in the case of those men who shall be captured on the 
above-mentioned oath, no one shall' have court or jurisdiction save the 
king’s justices 

XI And no one shall forbid the sheriffs Lo enter into his territories 
to capture persons reputed to be robbers or murderers . 

XIV The lord king wishes also that those who shall be tried and 
shall be acquitted by the law,i if they be of v'cry bad character accord- 
ing to the ■testimony of many and lawful men, shall forswear the lands 
of the king, so that within eight days they shall cross the sea 


■* The law in this case means ” the local custom as to Ordeals,” et( 
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No 22— HENRY II AND HIS SONS 

Henry II made his eldest son? Henry, co-King of England (§ 32), 
his second son, Richard, became Duke of Aquitaine, and his third son, 
Geoff rev, became Count of Brittany But he would not give them inde- 
pendent authority, and they repeatedly rebelled against ham, instigated 
by their mother 

In THE GREAT REBELLION OF 1174 they made a coalition with (1) 
the King of France (always trying to curb the power of his mighty vassal) , 
(2) the King of Scotland (anxious to recover his independence) , and (3) 
many of the chief nobles of Normandy, Aquitaine, and England (who 
resented the tight hand which Henry kept over them) But Henryk 
had immense resources , he was supported by the smaller tenants- 
in-chief, and by all who had reason to dread a return to Stephenian 
anarchy He mastered all these enemies piecemeal 

Nevertheless, he had repeated trouble from his family all through 
the latter part of his reign He was engaged in another war with his 
sons when he died He was too fond of them to be stern with them, 
and the rebellion of his favourite son John broke his heart 

No 23— EFFECTS OF THE CRUSADES UPON ENGLAND 

Not so great as upon the rest of western Europe Comparatively 
few English nobles went on them 

The First Crusade (1095-1099) caused Duke Robert o pawn Normandy 
to Rufus in order to raise money for equipment, etc , and Normandy 
was thus again jomed to England 

The Second Crusade (1147—1149) produced a lull in the disturbances 
of Stephen’s reign, by drawing oft some of the turbulent barons 

The Third Crusade (1189-1192) caused Richard I to sell charters 
to towns, and to restore Scottish independence, in return for 
money 

Moreover, it brought about a temporary lull in the long struggle 
between crown and barons, for it was considered unchristian to “make 
trouble” for a crusader behind his back 

In general, the country was brought into closer touch with the 
Continent , men’s ideas were broadened by travel , new avenues of 
trade were opened , new ideas of culture arose from contact with the 
Saracens, which led to a revival of education and the founding of 
universities (§ 46) 

No 24 —MAGNA CARTA 

The most important aspect of Magha Carta is not what at said and 
did, but what later generations of Englishmen thought it said and did. 
During the struggle between Charles 1 and Parliament, for instance, it 
was mentioned as proof that Englishmen could not be taxed without 
consent of Parliament, and that all Englishmen had the right to be 
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tried by jury. 'But we now understand much better what the Latin 
words of the Charter meant to the men who used them in 1215. 

For instance, in Clause I, when we see the word ''freeman” [liher 
homo)] we must bear in mind that most Englishmen were serfs. And 
it is plain from the wording of several of the clauses that the “under- 
mentioned liberties” were only intended to apply to tenants-in-chief. 
The word “libertas” should not be translated “liberty,” but “privi- 
lege.” To SAFEGUARD BARONIAL PRIVILEGES IS THE SOLE OBJECT OP 
THE Charter, though occasional mention ’is made of the rights of the 
Church, and of merchants and villeins, for the sake of appearances. 

Summary of the principal clauses, translated from the Latin. 

I. In the first place ... we have granted to all freemen of our 
kingdom all the underwritten liberties, to be held by them and their 
heirs for ever. 

II. If any of our earls or barons or others holding of us in chief by 
military service shall have died . . . his heir shall have his inheritance 
oii payment of the ancient relief. 

IV. The guardian, of the land of an heir who is under age shall take 
from the land nothing but the reasonable produce and reasonable services, 
and that without destruction of men or goods. 

VIII, Let no widow be compelled to marry so long as she prefers to 
live without a husband. 

The first eight clauses were designed to prevent the abuses of feudal 
custom which John had committed (§ 36). In reading Clause IV we 
must remember that in most cases the guardian was the king himself. 
And note the expression “without destruction of men,” This means 
that the guardian must not sell villeins their liberty; which would 
enrich him buCwould leave the estate without sufficient labour. Thus, 
this was the very reverse of a “charter of liberties” for most men, 

XII. No scutage or aid shall be imposed on» our kingdom unless by 
common counsel of our kingdom. 

XIV. And for obtaining the common counsel of our kingdom, we 
will cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, earls, and greater 
barons, by oUr letters under seal ; and we will moreover cause to be 
summoned generally, through our sheriffs, all othei; who hold of us in chief. 

These are the clauses which were afterwards supposed to imply “no 
taxation without representation.” But from the wording of Clause XIV 
they obviously applied to nobody but tenants-in-chief. 

XXXIV. The writ “Praecipe”' shall not be made for any estate on 
which a freeman has his own court. 

This is a good example of the “liberties” mentioned in Clause I. 
The writ “Praecipe” was a summons to transfer a case from a private 
court to the king's court. Thus the clause undid much of the good 
done by the Assize of Clarendon (§ 29, N21). Henceforth the barons 
were to be allowed to try all sorts of cases in their own private courts. 

XXXIX. No freeman shall be arrested or imprisoned or deprived 
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of his land or banished or in any way molested, save by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers or by the law of the land 

This obviously does not apply to ordinary people — they were mostly 
subject to the manorial court, in any case It simpiy meant that 
tenants-in-chief were not to be tried by the king's judges, but by other 
tenants of similar rank The words “law of the land** only meant 
“the local customs as to Ordeal and Combat ** 

LX Since for the sake of God and the amending of our kingdom we 
liave made the foregoing concessions, we also give the following security, 
namely, that the barons choose tw^enty-five of their number, who shall 
carry out and cause to be canned out the liberties which we have 
granted , in such manner that if we have done anyone an injury, 
or transgressed against any article of the Charter they shall coerce 
us and harm us in all the wrays they can, by the capture of our 
castles, lands, and possessions, and by all other means possible, until 
amendment shall have been made 

This humiliating clause authorises the barons to start a civil war 
whenever they are dissatisfied with the king's conduct » 


No 25 —RELATIONS OF KING PHILIP AUGUSTUS OF FRANCE 
WITH ENGLAND 

Phihp II (reigned 1180-1223, commonly called “Philip Augustus”) 
was the first of a number of medieval kings of France who built up 
the power of the monarchy by gradually absorbmg in it provinces ruled 
by powerful vassals This naturally brought him into conflict 
with the rulers of the great Angevin Empire, which included more of 
France than he ruled himself 

He tnade an alliance with the rebelhous sons and queen and vassals 
of Henry II — ^the Rebellion of 1174 (N22) 

He went on the Third Crusade with Rzchard I (§ 33), but fell out with 
him, and returned m the hope of profiting by his absence The latter 
part of Richard’s reign was spent in quarrelling and fighting about 
the service due for Anjou, etc 

He supported the claims of Prince Arthur against John (§34) in 
alhance with the latter’s Norman vassals Eventually drove Lm out 
of France altogether Undertook a “ crusade ” against hi m at the 
request of Pope Innocent ZH (§ 35), and sent an army to England even 
after the Pope had cancelled this (§ 36) 


No 26 — BARONIAL REBELLIONS AGAINST JOHN 
HENRY III COMPARED 


AND 


Each of these kings was forced to give way (John by Magna Carta 
Henry by the Provisions of Oxford) through lack*'of money 

Each of them had lost prestige through reverses in France (John had 
lost the Angevin Empire , Henry had failed ignomimously m at- 
tempts to recover it) 
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Eeneatli the rebellions there was in John’s case a feeling that he 
was wicke^d, and. in Henry’s case a feeling that he was weak 

The actual cause of the rising against John was his abuse of feudal 
rights {§ 36) , against Henry it was his subservience to foreigners and 
to the Pope (§ 37) 

No 27 — THE PROVISIONS OF OXFORD (1258) 

Drawn up and forced on the King by "The Mad Parliament,’ 
which* met at Oxford (§ 38). 

It was not really a parliament, but an ordinary meeting of the 
Great Council of tenants-in-chief. 

King and barons were each to select twelve commissioners Each 
twelve to select two of the other twelve, and these four to select a Privy 
Council to guide the King, The twenty-four to form a committee for 
the redress of grievances Another committee of twenty-four to super- 
intend finances 

Cumbersome and unworkable Friction arose between the various 
committees There was also much jealousy of de Montfort, who had 
a seat on all of them 
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1. What were the ehiel social and economic changes brought about in 
England by the Xorman Conquest^ (lcs ’21.) 

2 Why was the Xorman Conquest a turning-poinr in English history^ 

(lgs '32 ) 

3. To what extent did the Xorman Conquest affect the development of 
feudalism in England^ (nos ’25 ) 

4 Account for the success of the Xorman Con<|uest in England 

(lm ’32, oc ’32 ) 

5. To what extent can it be said that the Xorman Conquest was bene- 
ficial to England^ (lgs ’22, ’25 ) 

6 What changes did the Xorman Conquest bring about in (a) political 
organisation , (6) religion and learning ^ (OL ’28 ) 

7. How did the Xorman Conquest affect (a) the Church , (d) relations 
between England and the Continent^ (nujb ’32 ) 

S. What measures did William I take to make his position secure^ 

(lgs ’25, OL ’26, CL ’32 ) 

9. Explain the policy of William the Conqueror towards . (a) his Norman 
followers (b) the Church (lgs ’31 ) 

10 Compare Lanfranc and Anselm as archbishops of Canterbury 

(lgs *20, oc ’32 ) 

1 1 , Describe the relations between England and Scotland during the reigns 
of William II and Henry I and Stephen (lgs ’21, '28 ) 

12 Contrast the characters and aims of William I, William II, and 

Henry I 

13 Describe and account for the worst features of the reigns of William II 

and Stephen (nxjjb ’31, oc ’32) 

14 In what ways was the reign of Stephen important in English history^ 

(lgs *25 ) 

1 5 Say which of the Xorman kings in your opinion conferred the greatest 

benefits on England, and give reasons for your choice. (lgs ’22 ) 

16. What were the chief measures taken by Norman kings to secure the 

supremacy of the central government over all its subjects? 

(lgs *21, B *32) 

17. Give some account of the judicial measures of Henry I. In what ways 

did they foreshadow those of Henry II ^ (lgs ’31 ) 

18 Describe the work of Henry I and Henry II in bringing order and 

system into the English government (lgs ’24.) 

19 By what means did Henry II restore order in England and prevent 

the recurrence of such disorders as had prevailed m Stephen’s reign ^ 

(LM *32, OL ’26 ) 

20. What was the extent of the dominions over which Henry II ruled, and 
how did he secure them? (lm 31, b’ 31 ) 

How did he extend them later ^ (ng ’32 ) 

21 What features mark the rule of Henry II in England as that of a 
great administrator? (lgs ’23 ) 

22* How far was Henry II successful in his attempts to exalt the Crown 
above the Church and the barons? (cl *32 ) 
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I. How far did Henr\ II'» possessions in Fiance piove d Jiandicrip to 
him in lus administiation of England^ (lgs '21, '25; 

■ Sketch the relation^ between king and clergy in i ngland from the 
Xorman Conouest to the death of Henry II '26) 

rilustraic from the story or the reign of Henry IJ the questions at issue 
between C hurch and State in England in the twxlfth ccntui> (lgs '22 ) 
\\ I)ar the condition of Ireland at the time of its conquest bv 
Heniy ^ Outline the story ot that conquest (lgp '22, '20 ) 
Describe the part plaved by Richard I in the Ihird Ciusade 

(oc '32, LGS '22 ) 

In what ways did Richard I's absorption in the Crusade beneht 
England ^ (cwb '32 )- 

. Indicate some of the clfect& of the Crusades upon English civih-^aTioii 

(lgs '22 ) 

Account for the break-up of the Anget in Empire (lgs '24,b'31, oc'32 ) 
Discus^ the relations ot Henry H and John with the baion'^ o! 

the Chuich (ol '26 ; 

Trace in outline the struggle (a) between Henry [I and Becket , and 

(I/) between John and ihe Pope \Miat is the real importance ol 
tliese contests between Church and Si ate ^ (ol '28) 

Show’ that they re^ulLed from a single cause (ol '26 ) 

Explain and discuss the re-^ulu ot the loss of X'ormandy under John 

(lgs '31 ) 

How- far was John lespon^ible for his owm mi&fortunes^ (d '31 ) 
Show by reference to the leigns of (a) Henry I, (6) Henry II, and 
(c) John, how the coming of the Xormans involved England in a 
series of useless and expensive wars (ol '27 ) 

What were the chief points at issue m the struggle between King 
John and his subjects^ (i,o^ »25> 

Give in outline the story of the events leading to the signing of the 
C^reat ChaiLer ot 1215, and show the impoitance of the Charter 

(lgs '23 ) 

Was it successful at the time ^ (x^cs *32 ) 

Give some account of the contents of Magna Carta and discuss tlie 
importance of this document in English history ' (lgs '21, lm '26 1 
Describe the de\elopTnent of boroughs under the Plantagenets before 
Edward 1 '20) 

Explain why civil war broke out in the reigri of Ilenry III 

..u ^ ^ ^ ^ '31, oc '31 ) 

Compare the points at issue between the barons and the Crown under 
John and Henry III respectively (lgs '28 > 

In w'-hat circumstances did the friars come to England^ What ^ id 
they do there, and with what results' (lgs '24 ) 

Sltetch the character and career of Simon de Moutfoit (lgs '23 ) 
Henry III a w'-ell-intentioned weakling who chose lus servants 
unwisely clung to them obstinately " Illustrate tins, and ex- 
plain to what extent the disasters of the leign were due to this 
weakness* /q^ '27 ) 

Give some a<^unt of what is known as the manorial system, and dc- 
sen^ tte hfe of sm English villein in the early Middle Ages (cl '28 ) 

of tillage under theWn Field 
V^iat were tte mam drawbacks of tlie system’ (cwb '32 ) 
a* typical monastery, and give some account of monastic life 

'CL '32) 



PERIOD II 

THE EMERGENCE OF THE NATION 
(1272-^1485) 

In the Prologue we saw the -elements of the nation arrive ; in 
Period I we saw how, under the sway of foreign kings^ 
these elements were welded together to form the English na- 
tion ; in Period II we shall see how the new nation became 
conscious of its own existence, how the Hundred Years' War aroused 
a ferveyii spirit of patriotism , how the national parliament 
and laws and customs developed ; and, finally, how the medieval 
civilisation fell into decay. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE FIRST ENGLISH KING OF ENGLAND 
1272-1307 

§ 47. Edward the Law-giver, — Edward I was one of the 
ablest and most attractive of our kings. For one thing, he 
was the first king since the Conquest to be truly English. To 
be sure, he spoke French as his mother-tongue, as did all the 
upper classes in England in those days. But he was born and 
brought up in England ; and although one province — Gascony 
— of the Angevin Empire was left to him, all his friends and 
all his interests were purely English. There was something 
kingly about his whole personality. As a soldier he had won 
a great reputation in the Holy Land for reckless daring and 
able generalship ; he was a splendid figure of athletic man 
hood ; he was quick-tempered, but warm-hearted ; he was a 
good husband and father. 
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He made a twoiold maik m English histoiv ho reformed 
the laws, and he couqupied Wales Let us first bnefit con- 
sider his legal enactments 

(n) B\ the Siatute of (jloitcester (1278) he bi ought Henry H’s 
Assize of Clarendon (§ 29, X21) iq) to date The nobles wore 
always tiymg to get the right to hold private Ipw courts on 
their estates, for this privilege not only gave them great power, 
but great profits from the lines inflicted Since the time of 
Henry II many of them had contrived to s-et up such courts, 
and by one of the clauses of Magna Carta {X24) lhe\ had ex- 
torted the right to exclude the Kmg’s shciifls and judges from 
their domains Ednaid determined to chock this as far as 
possible One clause of this statute gave him the right to send 
round officials to inquire by what right {Quo Warranto) each 
noble held his court, and to abolish all those for which no 
legal warrant could be shown But the nobles were so angry 
that the King was at last compelled to agree that all private 
courts which had been held before the time of Richard I were 
to continue , only those ci eated since were to be abolished 

(6) So much land had been bequeathed to the Church that 
the Kmg's feudal income was seriously curtailed For although 
the manors in the possession of the Church were supposed to 
be liable for feudal services as if thev were held by laymen, in 
actual practice they escaped a good many of the dues For 
instance, since the Church never died, it never paid “reliefs.”, 
nor did its estates ever fall back into the possession of the Kmg 
for lack of heirs Kmg Edward's Statute of Mortmain' {f 21^) 
checked this from going any further, by prohibitmg all such 
grants except with the express permission of the Kmg (N28). 

(c) The statute known as Quia Emptores (1290) enacted that 
when a landholder parted with any part of his land, the pur- 
chaser was to owe the feudal service for it not to the seller, but 
to the seller’s ovcilord The King’s object was to strengtlien 
his gnp over his own feudal rights , but the statute had two 
'^foreseen consequences of far greater importance Firstly, it 
increased the number of lesser tenants-m-chief, whefee 
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descendants became the "sqmres” who plaj’ed such an im- 
portant part m national affairs in later ages. Secondly, it did 
much to undermine the feudal system, for the kings found it 
impossible to exact feudal services from such an enormous 
number of one-manor tenants-m-chief, and were compelled 
more and more to accept mone}’ payments instead (N29) 

§ 48 Wales axd Scotland — One of Edward’s favourite 
schemes was to unite the whole island of Great Britain under 
one government Hitherto the kings of England had made 
httle attempt to conquer Wales The inhabitants were descen- 
dants of the Celts who had been driven westwards by the Anglo- 
Saxon mvaders ; and they were still living a primitive tribal life 
among their mountains But the mountainous nature of the 
country made it very difficult to get at them, and the Norman 
kmgs had contented themselves by givmg the border shires to- 
"marcher-lords,” whose special duty it was to keep the Welsh 
from raidmg mto England South Wales was gradually master- 
ed by individual Norman barons, who carved out domains for 
themselves and built castles , but North Wales remamed prac- 
tically mdependent imder its own prmces In the time of 
Henry III, Prince Llewelyn ap Griffith made himself a nuisance 
by repeated attacks on the border shires, and when Edward I 
became Kmg he took the first opportimity to mvade Llewelyn’s 
own country He showed great energy and skill in overcommg 
the difficulties of mountam warfare, and soon compelled the 
Prince to agree to become his vassal But a year later Llewel 3 m 
revolted, and Edward was compelled to undertake a second 
campaign He niade his prepajations with great care, and 
once more earned all before him Llewelyn havmg fallen m a 
skirmish, the Welsh resistance collapsed Edward now annexed 
the Pnncipality outnght, divided it mto shires imder English 
shenffs, and stationed garrisons in specially built castles, such 
as Conway, Harlech, and Carnarvon But he did not attempt 
to abolish the old Welsh laws and customs, and thus he 
estabhshed the conditions which exist in Wales to-day : a 
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self-contained little nation, cherishing its own language and 
traditions, without aspiring to political independence. 

Shortly after this. King Edward found an opportunity to 
make, himself master of Scotland too, at any rate for a time. 
Ever since the days of Athelstan (§ 13) the kings of England 
had claimed some sort of vague overlordship over the northern 
kingdom. William the Lion had actually done homage for it 
to Henry II (§ 32), and though Richard had sold his rights 
back to William, the exact legal position was still doubtful. 
In 1286 the line of Scottish kings died out, and there were 
several claimants to the throne. The most notable of these 
•claimants were John Baliol and Robert Bruce. They were both 
of them Norman nobles descended from William the Lion, 
and both had estates in England for which they owed homage 
to Edward I. They now agreed to submit their Scottish claims 
to his judgment. When he met them at Norham Castle to 
give judgment, he began by demanding tliat they and the 
•other Scottish nobles who ‘had come with them should do 
homage to him as overlord. They were rather taken aback by 
this, but neither party liked to anger him by refusing. Then, 
the case having been argued before him, he decided in favour of 
Baliol, who was crowned after again doing homage — this time 
for the whole kingdom of Scotland. 

§ 49. The Expulsion of the Jews. — ^Edward owed much 
•of his reputation as a wise and upright king by his severity 
towards the Jews. In the Middle Ages the Jews were hated 
•and despised because they belonged to the race which had 
crucified the Saviour. All ordinary ways of gaining a living 
were barred to them, for they could not hold land without 
taking a Christian oath of homage, and Christian ceremonies 
were equally necessary to becoming members of a Gild. 
They would have found it impossible to live in western 
Eurojpe at all but for the fact that Christians were forbidden 
by the Church to act as moneylenders, on the ground that it 
is siTiful to take interest on loans. The Jews were bound 
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by no such restnctions, and they found this a very profitable 
occupation 

Hitherto kings had taken them under special protection Not 
only were they useful for advancing money to pay for wars and 
other governmental expenses — heavy taxes could also be extort- 
ed from the vast wealth which they accumulated. But Edward I 
was too upright and God-fearmg to go on drawmg revenue from 
what he beheved to be a sin, and he determmed to stop it at 
whatever cost to himself He began by forbiddmg Jews even to 
rent lands, and compelled them to wear a distmctive dress A 
little later he forbade usury, and finally, in 1290, he expelled 
them from the country altogether To our modern idea^this 
seems cruel and unjust persecution, but the men of that day 
looked upon it as a remarkably high-minded and pious action 

§ 50 The Model Parliament — ^Down to about 1290 
Edward's reign had been “victorious, happy, and glorious,” 
but from that date troubles began to fall upon him They 
began with a quarrel with the King of France over Gascony, 
for which the French King was his overlord The quarrel 
soon developed mto a war, but Edward was prevented from 
gomg over to take command by a revolt m Wales Hardly 
had he quelled this when another disturbance broke out — ^this 
time m Scotland The Scottish nobles felt that they had 
been tricked into domg homage to Edward, and when he 
demanded that they should do him feudal service in France 
they not merely declined to do so, but joined France m an 
alhance agamst him This was the begmmng of an anti-Enghsh 
connection between France and Scotland which lasted off and 
on for three himdred years 

The Scottish revolt was ,a serious matter, and the King called 
a specially large and representative meetmg of the Great Coun- 
cil to ask for support This assembly of 1295 was afterwards 
spoken of as The Model Parhament, becaiase its constitution 

was copied by later kmgs. As a young m Edward had been 

impressed by de Montfort's idea of summonmg elected knights 
from the shires and citizens to represait the towns (§ 40), and 
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on this occasion he earned it out himself Moreover, he un- 
consciously took an important step m the development of 
parliament ITe summoned tlic magnates — ^the earls, barons, 
abbots, and bishops— by name, as usual, but for the shires 
and boroughs he mereh’ sent instructions to the .sheriffs to- 
have representatives elected This was the origin of the dis- 
tinction between the luture House of Lords and the future 
House of Commons’ (N31) 

§ 51 W^ALLACE A.VD Bkl'ce — ^\Vhcn this “Model Parliament” 
had voted the King a subsidy , he raised an army and marched 
into Scotland, where he subdued the rebel barons and drove 
Baliol into exile But his troubles were not over, even now. 
The Enghsh nobles, who had long resented the tight hand he 
kept over them, refused to go and fight for him in France, while 
the clergy declared that the Pope had ]ust issued a “Bull,” 
known as CZmcts Laicos, forbidding them to contribute to the- 
levenue of lay rulers And while the King was arguing with 
them the news came that the Scots had risen yet agam undei 
the leadership of a kmght named Sir William Wallace Edward 
was extremely angry, and threatened nobles, clergy, and Scots 
with all sorts of pains and penalties , but he could not postpone 
an}' longer his departure for Franee As a matter of fact, it was 
already too late for him to be able to wm any decisive success 
there. He had to come to an agreement with the King of I'Tance 
by which neither part}- gamed anythmg Then he returned 
and led anotlier army into Scotland. But there was a new force 
at work there which he never understood — the force of patriot- 
ism He severely defeated Wallace at Falkirk, with the aid of 
a body of Welsh arcliers who had already made a name for 
themselves m France But the Scots were not to be subdued 
by any battle Wherever he and his army' went opposition died 
down, but it flared up agaui as soon as his back was turned. 

iBut m Edward's tunc there were no "Houses", all the members sat 

CBoe^ aaseauhty — or rather the Commons did not "sit" at all, ‘they stood 
tieMk. \riiile the King and tlie great men did the taUnng 
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Even when Wallace was betrayed into his hands and executed 
as a traitor, the revolt was crushed only for a time The Scots 
soon found a new leader in Robert Bruce, the grandson of the 
late claimant to the throne He now placed himself at the head 
of the national cause in the hope of winning the kmgdom him- 
self. He managed to get himself crowned at Scone, where 
the kings of Scotland were always crowned, and in the 
struggle that followed he showed himself a bom leader of men 
— daring, steadfast, and mspirmg King Edward, who had 
hoped that with the death of Wallace the resistance of the 
Scots was leally broken, had to set out yet agam to subdue 
them But he was now nearly seventy years old, and his won- 
derful health and vigour were breaking down He died near 
the Scottish border on his way north 


CHAPTER XH 

KING VERSUS BARONS AGAIN 
1307-1327 

§ 52. Piers Gaveston — Edward II was an unworthy son of 
Edward I As a young man he had vexed his father by his 
neglect of siich manly recreations as hunting and joustmg in 
order to spend his time in gambhng, idle luxury, and frivol- 
ous sports with com*]panions of bad character Even when he 
became kmg he showed no sense of the responsibihties of his 
position He immediately cancelled the campai^ against the 
Scots, and replaced his father's experienced and trustworthy 
ministers by his own boon companions Of these the chief was 
a dissipated and conceited young Gascon noble named Pi>ers 
Gaveston It was not long before the favourite made himself 
extremely unpopular, for everybody who wanted anything from 
the King had to seek his favour , and he treated even the great 
nobles with insolent disdam This was asking for trouble 
Even the vigorous Edward I had had difficulty at times in 
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keeping these haughty barons in check, and the task was quite 
beyond his weak-willed son. At the parliament of 1310 they 
demanded that the government sho^uld be given over to a com- 
mittee chosen by themselves. Thus, for the third time within 
a hundred years, the government of England had fallen into 
the hands of a baronial oligarchy. Edward made little attempt 
at resistance, for he hoped that by giving away his royal authoi- 
ity he would be able to induce the barons to allow him 
to keep his friend Gaveston. He was mistaken, however. The 
Lords Ordainers — so called because they issued “Ordinances 
for the better government of the realm'' — demanded that 
Gaveston should leave the country for good. But the King 
found life unbearable without his friend, and a few months 
later recalled him to England. The Lords Ordainers treated 
this as an act of war. They raised an army, captured Gaves- 
ton, and had him murdered by hired assassins. 

§ 53. Bannockburn. — Meanwhile Robert Bruce was taking 
advantage of Edward’s weakness to make himself master of 
Scotland. The late King had built a number of castles, with 
English garrisons to keep the country in subjection ; but Bruce 
captured these one after another. In 1314 he laid siege to 
Stirling Castle. This was of vital importance to the English ■ 
army of occupation ; if it fell into Bruce’s hands they would 
have to clear out of Scotland altogether. Even Edward II felt 
that something must be done to prevent' this. Although the 
Ordainers refused to support him, he managed to raise a con- 
siderable force, which he mustered at Berwick. But his folly 
and weakness of character ruined his campaign. He delayed 
at his headquarters until it was almost too late to save Stirling, 
and then rushed thither by such rapid marches that his men 
and horses were exhausted by the time they came face to face 
with the Scots. Bruce drew up his force near a little stream 
caUed the Bannock, just outside Stirling. They were mostly 
footmetti armed with pike and axe, while Edward relied chiefly 
on his mounted, knights and the body of archers which 
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had been collected by his father. But the archers were quickly 
scattered by a flank attack of Scottish horsemen, while the 
English knights, when thej' attempted to charge, floundered 
into concealed pits which the Septs had dug in front of their 
position. Then, at this critical moment, Bruce ordered a 
general advance. Edward lost no time in deciding that the 
battle was lost : he rode oft' to Dunbar and took ship for Eng- 
land. The English army, thus left leaderless, retired in con- 
fusion, leaving Robert Bruce undisputed King of Scotland. 

§ 54. The King’s Triumph. — It would be a mistake to look 
upon the Ordainers as high-minded patriots who were shocked 
at the King’s e'V’il ways and anxious to give the country the 
blessings of good government. They were really concerned 
solely for their own interests, and -on the whole the country 
was worse oft under their rule than it had been under the 
King’s. Thus in the course of time Edward was able to get 
together a party of personal supporters. The leading spirits 
in this party were the Despensers, father and son, and it was 
not long before the younger of theki took much the same place 
that Gaveston had formerly occupied, both in the affection of 
the King and in the hatred of the barons. As before, the 
barons tried to force the King to dismiss his favourite, but 
they were no longer so united as they had been earlier in the 
reign. When the King took up arms against them they were 
unable to concentrate their forces, and were defeated at Borough- 
bridge in Yorkshire (1322). The leaders among them having 
been executed, the King summoned a parliament which abolish- 
ed the Ordainers and cancelled their Ordinances. Edward 
had now recovered his authority, and for the next few years 
he carried on the government fairly successfully. 

I 

§ 55. The King’s Dow'Nfall. — Then trouble began again, 
instigated this time by the Queen. Isabella was an ambitious 
and high-spirited woman, who aspired _ to have control over 
the government. She was very angry and jealous at being 
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pushed into the background b\’ the Dc-speuscr^, and at length 
she found an opportniuty to avenge her husband’s slights. 
Edward sent her to negotiate with hei brother, the King of 
France, a settlement of the disputes that were always going on 
about the homage due for Gascon \ In France she tell in love 
witli a voting English noble named Mortimei, who had been 
diiven into exile bv the Despenseis She and Moi timer con- 
cocted a plot against Edward, and in 1326 they landed in Suffolk 
with a number of follower*' If the nation had felt any re'spect 
or regard for Edward, he would have had no difficulty in des- 
troying this little band of adventurers , but he found that 
nobodv would lift a hand to defend him On the contraiy, 
the discontented nobles flocked to suppoit the Queen He was 
diiven to seek refuge in South Wales, but was betiayod into 
the hands of his enemies, and shut up in Beikclej'^ Castle 
Queen Isabella now summoned a parliament which declared 
thar Edward II had forfeited the throne bv his misrule, and 
that his -jon wa's to reign in lus stead Shortly afierwaids 
Mortinter had the unhappy ex-King murdered in his prison 
Edward III was a boy of fourteen, and for the next three 
years Isabella and Mortimer carried on the government in his 
name But the nobles aoon became furiously jealous of Morti- 
mer Some of them secietly persuaded the young King to 
take the government into his own hands In 1330 he suddenly 
had Mortimer arrested apd beheaded, and sent his mother 
the Queen to live on her estates in the country 


CHAPTER XIII 

EDWARD III IN WAR 
1327-1360 

§ 56- lias Hundred Years’ War breaks out — Edward III 
great stat^man like Ins grandfather, but he made an 
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equally fine figure as a medieval king. A tall, handsome genial 
man, he was keenly ambitious for warlike glory both as an 
individual knight and as a commander. His long reign is 
famous chiefly for the opening stages of a great war with 
France. This is known as the Hundred Years' War, but it did 
not go on continuously ; there were several intervals when all 
fighting ceased for years on end. 
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Charles V 
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The quarrel had been brewing for 

a long time- 

One main 


■cause was the question of the homage due from the English 
King to the French King for the fief of Gascony. Beneath this 
lay the fact that the kings of France were set on building up 
their kingdom by getting such provinces into their own imme- 
diate possession (N25). 

Secondly — and mainly as a result of this quarrel — the French 
kings constantly supported the Scots in their efforts to throw 
off the claims of England to their allegiance (§ 50). There was 
an example of this soon after Edward Ill’s accession. Some 
of the Scottish nobles who had fought for the first two Edwards 
against the national leaders, Wallace and Bruce, wanted to make 
Edward Baliol king instead of Bruce, and as Baliol was willing 
to do homage for the kingdom, Edward III supported them. He 
marched north and defeated the Scottish nationalists at Halidon 
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Hill (1333). The little King, David Bruce, who had suc- 
ceeded to the claims of his father, was forced to flee to France, 
and the French King not only received him as an honoured 
guest, but helped him to recover his throne a few years 
later. 

Then Edward supported, the citizens of the great Flemish 
cloth-weaving cities, Ghent and Bruges, in- a rebellion against 
their overlord, the Count of Flanders. The Count appealed 
to his overlord, tire King of France, and the latter declared 
that Edward, by supporting the rebellious subjects of a fellow- 
vassal, had forfeited his fief of Gascony altogether. This was 
the immediate cause of war. 

After the fighting had begun, Edward put forward a claim 
to the French throne. His mother had been next of kin to the 
late King of t^rance ; and according to feudal law, althougl^a 
woman could not hold a fief herself, she could transmit her 
claims to her son. But the French naturally disliked the idea 
of having an English king to rule them, and they placed on 
the throne a cousin of the late King. This was the common- 
sense view of the. matter. But common sense did not appeal 
to Edward III, who wanted to feel that he was fighting in a 
more romantic cause than a mere squabble about Flemish 
burghers. 

§ 57. A New Kind of Army. — ^The most notable event in 
the first stage of it, which lasted from 1338 till 1341, ^yas a 
sea-battle off the Flemish port oi- Sluys (1340). The French 
tried to prevent King Edward and his troops from landing, 
but they were severely defeated — ^the first great victory in the 
history of the English Navy. But the land-fighting was very 
ineffective. There was much marching about and ' devastation 
of the country-side in north-eastern France, without either 
side being able to claim a decisive victory. At last both Kings 
found they had spent all their money, and theV were forced 
to make a truce. 

This truce lastea six years. When Edward renewed the war 
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he did so on a totally new plan The feudal system had long 
been crumbling awa\* in England, but m France it was still 
in full force The country consisted of a number of vassal 
states, each ruled bj’ a great noble who owed homage to the 
Kmg, and had vassals of his own In England, on the other 
hand, owing to the fact that it was a smaller and more com- 
pact country,^ and had been ruled by a senes of strong kmgs» 
the nobles had lost all their independence The King’s autho- 
rity was represented in each shire by the royal sheriff, and the 
royal judges presided over the law courts everv’where On the 
other hand, it was impossible for a Kmg of England to carry 
on a long war without the support of parhament, and parha- 
ment now included knights and burgesses from all parts of the 
country, as well as nobles and bishops (N31, 42) Thus in 
order to wage the war successfully King Edward had to appeal 
to the spirit of patriotism m the nation as a whole. 

Moreover, the idea of fighting as a duty owed to a feudal lord, 
m return for land (§16) was giving way to the idea of fightmg 
as a duty to a national king m return for pay. This change 
was made possible by the fact that the kings since the Conquest 
had kept up the old Anglo-Saxon fyrd (§ 9) The English 
villager always felt that he might be called upon to fight for 
the Kmg m emergencies, and he was bound by law to provide 
himself with weapons for the purpose (§ 32) It was easy to 
inspire such men with national pride, and to induce them to 
volunteer for a foreign war, especially as this would release 
them from the dull routme of agricultural life for a time, and 
give them an opportunity of gaming plunder which would 
improve their position on the manor when they returned 

§ 58 Crecy — ^So in 1346 Kmg Edward sent round officials 
to enlist archers, who were paid, equipped, and fed out of 
funds granted by parliament Shooting with the long-bow had 
been first developed by the Welsh, but it had long become 
a popular pastime with Enghsh village folk, and constant 
practice had given them such strength of limb and accuracy of 
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aim that they could send an arrow clean through chain-mail at 
a h’undred paces. Edward I had been the first to experiment 
with bowmen “in regular warfare, and Edward III had pitted 
them against armoured knights at Halidon Hill. There they 
had been so successful that he felt confident that they would 
overcome the far mightier array of France, provided that he 
could place them in a sound defensive position. 

With about twelve thousand men, of whom two-thirds were 
archers, he landed in Normandy, and marched slowly towards 
Paris. When King Philip advanced against him with an im- 
mense feudal army, he turned and retired down the River 
Somme until he found a ford across it. He then continued his 
march, looking for a suitable place to make a stand. He found 
what he was seeking at Crecy (1346), where he posted his archers 
and dismounted men-at-arms on the brow of a low hill, with 
one flank protected by marsh and the other by forest. 
The French King sent forward some hired Genoese cross- 
bowmen to throw the English into confusion while his horse- 
men were marshalling their ranks for their great attack.. But 
the Genoese were shot down by the English archers before 
they could get near enough to use their shorter-range weapons. 
The knights behind them lost patience and began their charge, 
riding down their own crossbowmen as they went. A wither- 
ing hail of arrows brought them to a standstill long before 
they could come to grips with their foes. They tried to 
re-form their line again and again, but only in. one place did 
they reach the defenders. This was on the wing, where the 
Srixteen-year-old son of the King, afterwards known as The 
Black Prince, from the colour of his armour, was in command.' 
But this attack, too, was beaten back after a short, sharp struggle; 
and when evening came on King Philip had to draw off what 
remained of his proud host. 

King Edward did not attempt to follow up his victory. He 
continued his march to Calais (1347), and after a siege which 
lasted over, a year, took that city. He expelled most of the 
inhabitants, for he intended to make Calais, the continental 
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headquarters of the English wool trade. This purpose it con- 
tinued to serve for two centuries to come. 

§ 59. Poitiers. — For the next eight years there was no regu- 
lar warfare, but many of the English soldiers who had gone 
over for the campaign of 1346 formed themselves into Free 
Companies, which lived like bandits by plundering the country- 
side. In 1355 the Black Prince provoked the French King to 
renew the war by making a great raid from his headquarters 
at Bordeaux through southern France. When in the following 
year he carried out a similar raid towards the north. King John 
of France intercepted him near Poitiers (1356). The Prince 
saw that he would be outnumbered by at least three to one, so 
he offered to give up all the booty he had taken, provided that 
he was allowed to continue his retirement towards Bordeaux’ 
But King John, eager to make 'the most of his advantage, de- 
manded that the Prince should surrender as prisoner of war, 
together with a hundred of his knights. The Prince haughtily 
refused these terms, and prepared fot battle. 

The result was an English victory so overwhelming that the 
victors were amazed at their own success. It was due partly 
to the nature of the country, which was so cut up by hedges 
that the French had to attacly on a narrow front, and thus lost 
much of the advantage of their larger numbers. Remembering 
how the English bowmen had thrown them into confusion at 
•Cr6cy by wounding their horses, they now fought on foot, but 
they found the arrows equally effective against their armour. 
When their first line was driven back, it upset the next one, 
and a surprise attack on the flank compleited their discomfiture. 
Hundreds of prisoners of rank were captured, including King 
John himself. Froissart, who wrote the chi-onicles of the war, 
givfes a glowing account of the chiyalrous courtesy of the Black 
Prince towards his distinguished captives, but they were all 
sent nver to England to await the pa 5 iment of their ransoms. 

The war dragged on for another four years. King John 
agreed to cede all the former Angevin Empire, but the French 
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nobles refused to accept Edward as king In 1360 he led another 
army mto the heart of France, and e\entually agreed to 
the Ticaty of Bretigny (1360), by which he gave up his claim 
to the French throne in return for being recognised as indepen- 
dent sovereign of Aquitaine, Ponthieu, and Calais 


CHAPTER XIV 

EDWARD III IN PEACE 
1348-1377 

§ 60 The Black Death — Cr6cy and Poitiers were the most 
glorious events m the reign of Edward III, but they were not 
the most important m the long run The most epoch-making 
of all was “The Black Death,” a pestilence which swept over 
Europe and reached England m 1348 Such outbreaks were 
common m the Middle Ages, and they did far more damage 
than they would to-day Not only did men understand much 
less about medicme, and live m insanitary houses without 
proper dramage, but they beheved such visitations were an 
act of God, to which it was men’s duty to submit uncomplain- 
ingly But this epidemic of 1348-1349 was the worst that 
ever befell Some villages were, wiped out altogether. A 
chronicler tells us that m some districts “the cattle roamed 
masterless over the country-side, crops rotted in the fields for 
lack of hands to reap them, and so few priests w^e left alive 
that our Holy Father the Pope gave permission that laymen 
should mmister to the dymg ” Accordmg to some authonties 
nearly half the people of England died, and two centuries 
passed before the population of the country again rose to what 
it had been before 1348 

The consequences were many and far reachmg (N34) Here 
we can only mention those which were most immediate The 
manorial system broke down, owmg to the lack of men to 

4 
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till the fields Duiing the past fifty \earb raari-y villeins had 
induced their lords to excuse them from their customary ser- 
vices m return for a money-rent, which they earned by selling 
their surplus produce either to their neighbours oi in the mar- 
ket towns^ The lord spent this money-rent in hiring 
labourers for so much a day , and he could get much better 
work from such labouiers than he could from villeins, who be- 
grudged cverj hour they spent awa}' from their own precious 
strips of land The new arrangement was put down m writing 
m the manorial rolls, and a copy of the entry was given to the 
ex-villem, who was hencefoith known as a “copy-holder ” 
But the shortage following the Black Death gave the hired 
labourers a chance to demand wages two or three times as 
high as the}' had bargained for As we have seen (§ 44), such 
matters had always been regulated by custom , and to take 
advantage of circumstances to force up prices, whether of 
goods or labour, was looked upon as a crime As soon as par- 
liament met again after the epideimc, it pa^sed a Statute of 
Labourers (1351), which forbade anyone either to ask or to pay 
more than the old wages But it proved impossible to carry 
such a regulation into effect Landlords were compelled to 
pay the higher wages lest they should get no crop-s at all 

§ 61 The Wool Trade — ^Edward III wa^b the first King of 
England to realise that it was an important duty of the govern- 
ment to foster foreign trade The chief export at that time was. 
raw wool , for in the Middle Ages English sheep supplied the 
looms of Flanders with raw material, just as Australian sheep 
provide those of Yorkshire to-day. l-'or over a hundred years a 
tax had been levied on every fleece sent abroad, and Edward I 
had fixed the amount of this tax by The Great and Ancient 
Custom (1275) He had also appomted certain market towns, 
such as York, Lmcoln, Bristol, and Winchester, as "staples,’* 
to which all. the wool Jiroduced m the district was to be brought 
,be sold to foreign merchants This system served 
a jtwofold purpose It made it easier for the royal officials to 
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collect the tax, and it enabled them to en com age the foreign 
merchants to come and buy their wool m England, by ensur- 
ing them a fair deal When Calais became an English posses- 
sion in 1347, Edward III made that city the sole staple for 
foreign sales, and ordered that all wool should be shipped 
thither in Enghsh ships This helped to promote the growth 
of two more national industries — shipbmlding and seafarmg 
Email)’, he regulated the whole' wool trade in a systematic way 
by the Ordinance of the Staple (1353) 

The other branch of the wool mdustry — the manufactuie of 
cloth — also began to make headway in England at this time 
Edward III invited Flemish wool-workers (who, as we have 
seen (§ 56), were on very bad^ terms with their feudal lord) to 
come over and settle m England Englishmen learned from 
them the arts of spmnmg, cardmg, and weaving wool , and the 
Kmg further encouraged the industry by enactmg that export 
•duties should be lower on cloth than on raw wool 

§ 62 Checks to Papae Power — Edward III was not such a 
famous law-maker as his grandfather, but three or four statutes 
passed m his reign deserve to be remembered One we have 
just mentioned — ^the Statute of Labourers Two others were 
designed to hmit the power of the Pope over the English Church. 
We have seen that the papal power — especially its constant 
demands for revenue — ^had aroused a good deal of hostihty in 
England as early as the reign of Henry III (§ 37) With the 
mcrease of national feehng m the reign of Edward III, this 
hostihty grew much stronger Moreover, there was now a 
special reason for it In 1305 the King of France had con- 
trived that a French priest should become Pope, and that he 
should hve at Avignon, in southern France, instead of at Rome 
For the next seventy years the Popes were always more or less 
controUed by kmgs of France This “Babylonish Captivity," 
as it was called, destroyed for the time the claim of the Popes 
that they were mdependent of, and superior to, all lay rulers 
Moreover, when the Hundred Years' War began, it was 
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pecuhdrl} annoM.ig to the English that they should have to- 
pay tribute to an enem 3 prelate and be under his spiritual 
authorm bo paihameni passed the Statute of Pruhtso-rs (135E, 
which forbade the icvenue:3 of Engh-ih benefices to be sent to 
the Pope (§ 37) , and the Statute of Preemumre (1353), w'hjch 
made it illegal to bring law cases, befoie the papal courts, or 
to bring papal bulls’ into the country without the King’s 
pormis-'ion 

§ 63 “The aiorxin'G Stat? or the Reformation ’’ — ^These 
statutes were mainh' designed to protect the Enghsh clergj- 
from being unduly dominated b\ jhe Pope , but there had long 
been a leehng of dissatisfaction with the clergy themselves. 
Something seemed to be amiss with the state of the Church 
(X36) Man}’ of the milage clergy were w'orthy men who did 
their best lor their flocks, though they seldom were much supe- 
iior to tile peasants themselves in education and culture But 
the Church had grown enormous!} ivealthy — the Statute of 
Mortmam had failed to check the process — and this wealth was 
doing more harm than good For the desire to share in it 
attracted men to become cleigymen who had no claim to respect 
Some of the monasteries were badly conducted , the friars wore 
not such holy and unselfish men as they had been a century 
earlier , above all, the highoi ranks of the clergy — ^archdeacons 
and deans and bishops — often hved luxuriously, devoting them- 
selves to worldly interests msT<‘ad of to their spiritual duties 
There was -a general feeling that the Church was becoming 
less and less worthy of her wealth and jinvileges , and this 
feeling was now focussed by the preaching of John Wychf 
(1320-1384), a clergyman who was the head of an Oxford col- 
lie, and afterwards lector of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire 

At first he merely taught that the Church would do well to 
give up her wealth, and that the clergy ought to return to the 
simple life of poverty £ind devotion such as was lived by the 

'* fc-all " IS an official document issued by the Pope , bvXla is 
SjISie Latin word for the leaden seal attached to it» 
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apostles But further study and thought comunced him that 
the Church had taken the wrong road in matters of doctrine* 
too Religion, he taught, was an inward expenence of the soul, 
not an affair of forms and ceremonies The chief dutv of priests 
was to call sinners to repentance, which could be done 
bv preachmg rather than by sacraments The doctnne of 
transubstantiation,* he said, was invented b\ priests to 
enhance their own importance all that happened at the Holy 
Communion was that the bread and wine conveyed a purely 
spiritual blessing to the commumcants Lastly, God’s message 
to mankmd was contamed in the Bible, which must, therefore* 
be translated, so that it might be understood by all 

These doctrines were taken up with enthusiasm at Oxford, 
and the bishops naturally became senously alarmed lest their 
position should be undermined Wyclif’s doctrines were <ie- 
clared to be heretical, and he was ordered to recant After 
defying the bishops for some years, he gave way and retired to* 
his rectory at Lutterworth, where he died But the movement 
he had started went on He had organised a band of “Poor 
Preachers,” who contmued to go about the country h?j1 f 
secretly Their converts became known as Lollards, probably 
because they “lolled,” or droned, psalm-tunes 

§ 64 The Dreary Ending — The last fifteen years of the 
reign of Edward III were a “lame and impotent conclusion" 
after his earher activity and success. The war did not really end 
with the Treaty of Br6tigny (§ 59), for the inhabitants of the 
provmces assigned to King Edward by that treaty still refused 
to accept him as their suzerain Moieover, they found a great 
leader in B&rtrand du Guesclhn, one of the most famous warriors 
of the Middle Ages Du Gueschn realised that the Enghsh 
owed their victones mainly to their archers, and that archers 
were only effective if they were attacked on ground of their own 
choosmg So he refused to meet them in pitched battles, and 

iThe doctnne that the pnest, at the sacrament of the Mass, miraculously 
changes the bread and wme into the Body and Blood of Chnst. 
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let them wear themselves out marching about the country. 
One after another he overran the English possessions. Even 
the Black Prince was unable to do anything effective to stop 
the process, for he had been taken ill with a wasting disease 
that sapped all his strength and energy. Worst of all, ihe 
English fleet was destroyed in the great two-days Battle of 
La Rochelle (1372). Ever since the Battle of .Sluys, thirty-two 
years before, English ships had been able to come and go as 
they liked between home ports and the Continent, but this 
defeat deprived them of the “command of the sea.” In 1375 
another truce was signed. Henceforth the only parts of France 
in English hands were the districts just round Calais and 
Bordeaux (N37). 

The underling cause of these disasters was disunion in tlie 
government at home. The King seemed to have grown weak- 
minded at an age when he ought to have been in the full 
vigour of manhood. He fell a victim to the charms of an evil 
and self-seeking woman named Alice Perrers, and neglected 
all his duties as king. Not only did he let matters take their 
course in France without attempting to recover the lost 
ground, but he lost all grip over the government. Two rival 
factions struggled to control the Council. One of them con- 
sisted of the friends of the Black Prince, who had now become 
so weak that he was confined to bed ; and the other was led 
by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, one of the King’s 
younger sons (N38). In 1378 the Black Prince died, a 
bitterly disappointed man. In his last years he was tormented 
by fear lest his little son should be robbed of his rights. This 
anxiety turned out to be groundless, however. When, in 
1377, the old King sank into a dishonoured grave, the Black 
Prince’s party rallied round the true heir and declared him 
Richard 11 without a sign of opposition. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE PEASANTS RE\"OLT 
1377-1399 

§ 65. The Break-up of Manorial Life — In the fourth year 
of the j’oung King’s reign there occurred a great revolt among 
the peasantry. In order to understand the underl3nng causes 
oi this outbreak we must investigate more closely the eifects- 
of the Black Death upon the life of the nation. 

We have seen (§60) that long before that visitation landlords 
had been commuting the service of their villeins for a money- 
rent, which they spent on hiring labourers. But when the latter 
took advantage of the shortage of labour to insist upon higher 
wages, tile lords found that they had made a bad bargain. The 
twopence which one of the new copy-holders paid in lieu of 
his two days' labour each week would no longer pay a hired 
labourer for two days. Many lords, therefore, tried to compel 
the copy-holders to pay an increased rent, with the result that 
fierce quarrels broke out. Other lords tried to compel labourers 
to work for the old rate of pay, and the penalties under the 
Statute of Labourers (§ 60) were increased until they included 
branding with red-hot irons; but the only result was increased 
bitterness and discontent and violence. Moreover, many of 
those who were still villeins (and this included the majority of 
the population in many parts of the country) were angry to see 
free labourers enjojdng good wages while they were still forced 
to do the same services for the lord that they had done before 
the Black Death had raised the value of labour. They demanded 
that their services should be commuted too; and when the lords 
refused, they ran away from the villages on which they had 
been born and bred to take service for wages on some distant 
manor. In the old days it had been almost impossible for men 
to migrate in this way, since every one had his place and 
his rights in his native village, and there was no room for an 
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outsider But, in the new conditions , the bailiffs who managed 
the manors for the loids were very ready to employ new hands 
to get their fields tilled, and this made it dilficiilt lor a lord to 
recaptaie an absconding villem And some of these absci nd- 
ing villeins took to the woods and heaths and lived as bandit's 
xathei than continue their drudgery on the land This made 
the countrv unbare foi travellers, and crippled trade 

Manv of them also fled to the towns, for there was a 
custom tliat any villem who lived m ^ town for a yeai and a 
day was hencefoith free But the gild system made it \-ciy 
difTicult foi a stranger to get employment, and the towns 
weie thus at> distuibed and discontented, a^^ the couni iv-<ide 
This applied particularly to London, already by fai the greatest 
cit\ in the kingdom 

§ 66. The Poll Tax — ^TJiua, by about 1380, the pooier 
classes were ripe for revolt, it only needed some new giievance 
to provoke oite That new grievance came in the fonn of a 
tax 

Jt had long been dif&cult for English kings to make ends 
meet even in peace time, for the government was more costly 
to run in England than in a purely feudal countiy like France, 
where so much governmental busmess was in the hands of 
great tenants-in-chief, who ruled their domains almost inde- 
pendently of the Kmg Yet there was still a theory even in 
England that the Kmg ought to “live of his own It 
became more and more difficuli to carrv on in these condi- 
tions, especially as the war m France had now broken out 
agam No notable battles were fought, but, as we h.aie 
seen, the English system of raismg armies was far more ex- 
pensive than the old method of calling out feudal levies (§ 57) 

So the government decided to try a Poll Tax — a levy of a 
a^iiUmg a head on the whole population This was someching 

^That IS to say, carry on the government on the revenue derived 
bjs own manors , (2) from the forests , (3) from the feudal dues 
paidbyhjfsifflaants-m-cbref, such as "aids” and "reliefs” and “■wardships”, 
dttft (4i a customs duty on certam exports, such as wool (§ 61) 
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quite new Hitherto the peasantry had paid no direct taxes at 
all An attempt was made to arrange that the nch paid more 
and the poor less than this average, but the amount demanded 
from the ordmary labourer was fully equal to a fortnight’s 
wages It would not be easy to collect such a sum to-day, and 
It was far more difficult then, when there was so little money 
about It IS not surpnsmg, therefore, that when m 1381 the 
tax was imposed twice mside a year, serious trouble broke out. 

§ 67 The Revolt — ^It began at Brentwood, m Essex, 
where the villagers mobbed a tax-collector, and drove him 
back to London Alarmed as to what might be the conse- 
quences, they scattered m all directions, incitmg the neigh- 
bounng village to revolt On the very same day there was a 
similar outbreak at Gravesend, m Kent, provoked by the 
insolence of a landlord who was tr 5 ung to recapture a runaway 
serf Withm a few days all the country-side round London 
was seethmg with excitement The Kentishmen congregated 
on Blackheath, where a pnest named John Ball preached 
them a sermon, pomtmg out that all men were created equal. 
The lead was taken by a man named Wat Tyler, probably an 
ex-soldier from the French wars Whatever his past history, 
he displayed a remarkable talent for inspirmg and controUmg 
mobs There was no standmg army in those times, and before 
the Council had time to organise any armed forces, the rebels 
had gamed possession of all the roads mto London. At a 
parley with the Essex rebels, hdd at Mile End, they promised 
to grant the peasants’ demands — ^that all villems should be 
released from labour-rent, and have land leased to them at a 
money-rent of fourpence an acre per annum 

Meanwhile some of the Kentishmen had got mto London, 
and had stirred up the discontented elements there The Tower 
was stormed, and some of the leadmg members of the Council 
murdered The government could do nothing but arrange for 
a further discussion of gnevances This took place at Smith- 
field, an open space partly surroimded by houses ]ust outside 
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•the Aldorsgate T>let rode foiward to state the insurgents’ 
case to the group of oourtieis who sat on hoiseback round the 
King A quarrel broke out , blows tvcre struck, Tyler was 
stabbed bv the Lord Mayor of London and killed At iliis 
the mob began to surge forward, and the loyal patty were m 
danger of being swept away But the fourteon-yeai-old King 
showed inoio neive and presence of mind than any of his> 
attendants Spurring his horse forward he eiied out, Sirs, 
will 5 -ou kill your King’ Tins 'I'yler was a traitor I will be 
your capt.iin, and you shall have from me all that you seek ’ 
The mob were touched at the sight of the gallant youth ridmg 
so conftdently towards them, the old instinct of loyalty o\er- 
camo their anger, and they broke into cheer's That was the 
end of the rising On the moirow the roads out of London 
were covered with ^peasants tramping homewards, full of good 
•cheer and of ti ubt in the King’s good faith 

Unfortunately their tnist was misplaced. .Vs soon as the 
King’s promises had served then turn they weic shamelessly 
brokeri The peasants ceased to be formidable when they were 
no longer gathered m a mob Mounted men-at-arms were sent 
after them to hunt them down, and hundreds who escaped Lhi-j 
onslaught were hanged, includmg the famous John Ball The 
undertaking to give villeins their freedom w'as cancelled. \^heT) 
some of them came to Richard and reminded him of his pro- 
mise, he laughed them to scorn “Serfs yon were and arc and 
will remain'” he exclaimed, and had them driven away. 

For a lime the process oi turning villeins into copy-holders 
was checked by the failure of the levolf But the ehect of the 
shortage of labour was as potent as evei Lords still found 
that they must emancipate then serfs to get their work 
done, and by about 1500 tlieio were not many villeins left ,in 
England 

§ 68 King vcrscs j3a.roxs yet ^caix — ^The courage and 
presence of mind which the young King h,id shown at Smitli- 
tSbid cave hope that he would develop into an able king, but 
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these hop^ were not altogether fulfilled He gr^w into a 
clever, high-spinted, and attractive young man, but was too 
self-wilted and impulsive to steer a consistent and wise course 
This instabihty of character ted him to rum and a tragic death 
before he was forty years of age 

As soon as he was old enough to take the government into 
his own hands, he dismissed all the mmisters approved by 
parhament and appomted favourites of his own Some of 
these, such as Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, were expe- 
rienced statesmen, but others, such as Robert de Vere, Earl 
of Oxford, were mere personal friends of his own age with no 
capacity for the posts they filled The opposition was led by 
one of the King’s many imcles, the Duke of Gloucester They 
demanded that the government should be handed over to a 
committee of nobles, as in the time of Edward II, and threat- 
ened Richard with the fate of that monarch if he refused For 
a time Richard resisted, and sent de Vere to raise an army. 
But dfe Vere’s handful were dispersed by Gloucester’s force at 
Radcot Bridge (1387), and the King was forced to give way. 
Gloucester and four of the other leading nobles “ appealed of 
treason ” all Richard’s chief friends and supporters. Some of 
the latter, mcluding de Vere, saved themselves by flight to 
the Contment, but many were executed The Lords Appellant 
then took over the government of the country, much as the 
Lords Ordamers had done seventy years before (§ 52) 

Richard subimtted for the tune, but the Lords Appdlant 
soon made themselves extremely unpopular by their greed and 
violence, and when the Kmg suddenly annoimced that he was 
gomg to take affairs back mto his own hands they did not feel 
strong enough to resist He used his triumph magnanimously, 
takmg no vengeance on the men who had humbled his pnde 
and beheaded his friends a year before — ^he even included some 
of them m his Council He now gave the country eight years of 
the best government it enjoyed durmg the whole of the Middle 
Ages He brought to an end the dreary war with France 
He showed himself tolerant towards the Lollards, despite the 
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eagerness of the bishoi)^ to jjer'.ecule them Ho resioied 
order in Ireland, which liad recently been torn by civil wa, 
and inipre*=sed everybody there bt* his firmness, good sen^^e, 
and pistice 

Then, wiLliouL warning, another facer of hib amazing charac- 
ter flashed out- -he sliowed that lie had been hiding his leal 
ieelmgs all this time He suddenly had liis uncle, Glouccstci, 
arrested and murdered in pri»oii, another of the former Lords 
Appellant was beheaded, and a thud de])nved of rank and 
piopcrty, and shortly attenvards he found an excuse foi gennig 
rid of the other tivo — ^the Dukes of Norfolk and Herefoid A 
violent quairel had broken out between them, and they were 
about to settle it b 5 ' iicrsonal combat, w'hen Ricliard announced 
that Noifolk was to be banished for lite, and Herefoid (wlio 
was the son of John of Gaunt) for six yea.j s 

But tlie Kmg’s mastery over his former enemies seemed to 
turn his head, for he plunged into a mad whirl of folly and 
tyranny He laiscd money by all sorts of illegal methods — 
un]ust fines and forced loans and confiscations of prQi>city — 
and squandered it m riotous luxuiy The climax came when, 
on the death of John of Gaunt in 1399, he took possession of 
the great Lancastei estate^ Hereford had not been told that 
he had forfeited them when he was banished the >ear before, 
and the Kmg’s act of violence against his owni cousm made 
every landowmer lu England afiaid that it w’ould be his tiiin 
next Wlien Henry of Hereford landed in Yorkshire with a 
band of friends to claim his property, all the chict rnen in 
the countrj/ flocked to support him So much so that he 
began to aim higher- -at the throne itself Richard, abandoned 
by everj'bodv, had to sign a paper declaring that he had shown 
himsdf unworthy of his crown, and therefore abdicated This 
document was read to parliament, which thereupon acclaimed 
Henry as king 

Rid^aipd ’ died m prison a few months later, probably of 
i^taxvation A tragic end to w'hai might have been a brilliant 
.jSejgp, but It cannot be denied that he had brought it on himself 
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§ 69 Our Mother- ton gle — ^The last half of the fourteenth 
century saw the buth of the Enghsh language Ever since the 
Norman Conquest the upper classes had spoken French, while 
the lower classes had used various dialects of Anglo-Savon 
French had been as a mother- tongue even to kmgs who were 
English in heart and soul, hke Edward I and Edward III So 
much was it a sign of good breeding to speak French, that 
every prosperous merchant tned to do so Even the proceed- 
ings of parliament were conducted in that language — and, 
indeed, borough members from different parts of the country 
would have had great difficulty m understandmg each other 
if they had spoken the various local forms of English 

But, with the growth of a prosperous middle class, the num- 
ber of people who could speak both languages mcreased, and 
these languages began to amalgamate The process was hast- 
ened by the great French wrax The army that fought at Cr6cy 
was still bilmgual — ^the knights spoke one language and the 
bowmen another But the various classes were thrown together 
m the coufse of the campaigns, and people of rank began to 
feel how strange it was that they should use the speech of the 
enemy agamst whom they were fightmg Thus a new langu- 
age came into existence, of which the everyday words were 
mostly of Anglo-Saxon ongm, while the longer words, such as 
would be required by the well-to-do people, were mostly 
horrowed from the French The change was further hastened 
by the Black Death, for it left such a shortage of priests that 
the upper classes were no longer able to have their children 
educated by chaplams of good breeding, and these children 
grew up speakmg the language hitherto associated wnth " the 
lower orders ” In 1362 a statute was passed makmg Enghsh 
the language of the law courts, and Henry IV was the first 
kmg to take his coronation oath m the mother-tongue. 

Just in the nick of tune a great national poet appeared to help 
to mould the new language — Geoff Chaucer (1335-1400) 
His Canterbury Tales, supposed to be told by the members 
of a party of pilgrims to beguile a journey along the 
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“Pilgrims’ Way” to the shrine of St Thomas Becket at 
Canterbury, give us a lively picture of the types that one would 
be likely to meet on such a journey And at about the 
same time appeared another poem, called P%ers Ploteman^ 
written (or perhaps onlj^ edited) by one William Langland, 
depicting the hard lot of the workmg classes 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE LANCASTRIAN USURPATION 
139&-1422 

'§ 70 “Uneasy lies the Head that wears a Crown,” 
especially a usurper’s . Henry IV was a shrewd, watchful, 
vigorous man, but he had none of the gifts that make a king 
popular, and* many .people who had revolted against the tyran- 
nical whims of Richard II soon began to regret that they had 
set aside the true Ime of kmgs Most of the new Kmg’s 
attention was taken up with mamtainmg himself on the throne, 
and in order to do so he had to make great concessions to the 
bishops, to the nobles, and to parhament (N41) 

Th4 support of the bishops was the cheapest to buy — the 
price was merely permission to persecute the Lollards (§63) 
Richard II had offended the <dergy by his “toleration” of them, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury had backed Henry’s seizure of 
the crown m the hope that he would reverse this policy Henry, 
who had always been a devout Catholic, hastened to fulfil this 
pledge by passing the statute De HereUco Comhurendo (1401). 
This enacted that persons convicted in the Church courts of 
Iwaresy should be publicly burned ahve It was intended to 
fnyghten the Lollards mto recanting, and it seems to have had 
the desKed effect, for few of them were actually burned 
"To k^p the support of the nobles, the Kmg was forced to 
royal lands and to allow them to do pr^ty much as 
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JV.B.— The House of York was senior to the House 
of Lancaster through the marriage of Richard, Duke 
of York, to Anne Mortimer, 
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they liked. This kept them quiet for the time, but it weakened 
the position of the monarchy in two ways — it allowed the 
great baronial families to become almost independent princes 
in their own districts, and it robbed the Crown of valuable 
sources of revenue. 

Thus' financial difficulties became even acuter than they had 
been under Richard II; and as Henry's chief excuse for sup- 
planting Richard had been the latter’s irregular methods of 
raising money, he coixld not very well adopt such methods 
himself. Consequently, he was entirely dependent on the grant 
of special taxes, and parliament took advantage of this to 
make another step towards gaining control over the govern- 
ment. Parliaments had long since made a practice of asking 
kings to carry out reforms as a condition of grants being made, 
but hitherto they had left it to the King to decide the best 
means of carrjdng these reforms intb effect. They now began 
to discuss and bring forward “Bills” of their own, which they 
presented to the King for his approval. Thus they gained, for 
the time being at any rate, the power to legislate. Edward I 
would have been profoundly shocked at such a state of things. 
In his time the King was the sole law-giver, and parliament 
merely sanctioned his statutes as a matter of form. 

§, 71 . — t,'surpers oiten seek to strengthen their 

position by a successful war. Henry IV could not afford 
to renew the war in France, so he made another attempt to 
conquer Scotland. ' But this was a dismal failure. The Scots 
avoided battle, and after marching about the country looking 
for somebody to fight, Henry was forced to retire. 

In the following year the Scots retaliated with a counter- 
raidi but on their way home they were severely defeated at 
Homildon Mill ( 1402 ). Yet even this victory was a further 
humiliation for Henry, for it was gained by a force raised by 
the . Percies of Northumberland, and thus drew attention to 
thie painful fact that great baronial families could succeed where 
the King hiniself had failed. 
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Henry’s one little gleam of military” success came when, a 
year later, he suppressed a revolt m Wales The movement 
was begun by Owen Glendower, a descendant of the famous 
Llewel 5 m The Percies (who had quarrelled with the Kmg 
about the pnsonws and booty taken at Homildon) made 
alliance with their hereditary foes, the Douglases of the 
Scottish border, and tried to join forces with the Welsh; but 
by the best bit of soldiermg of his career, Henry cut them to- 
pieces at Shrewsbury (1403) After that the Welsh rebellion 
ceased to be dangerous, though Glendower contrived to hold 
out for some years among his native mountams 

Just when Henry IV seemed to have surmounted the diffi- 
culties which had faced him at his accession he was struck 
down by the deadliest foe of all — a disease from which he 
never recovered, though he lingered on for some years The 
work of government fell to the Prince of Wales, and that 
young man’s unconcealed impatience to inhent the crown was 
a bitter ^blow to the dj- ing Kmg 

§ 72. The Frekch War renewed — ^Henr} V had led a wild 
and dissipated life as a youth, but he now turned over a new 
leaf and devoted his energies to the busmess of kmgship He 
was a grim, lean, stem-looking young man, and his character 
matched his appearance — cold-hearted, mteUigent, hard-work- 
ing, mtensely keen on the matter in hand His great aim was 
the same as his father’s — to strengthen his grip on the throne ; 
and he realised that the best way to do this would be to renew 
the war with France He had several reasons for beheving that 
he could do this successfully Firstty, he had an unbounded 
confidence m his own capacity as a general, secondly, the Kmg 
of France was weak-mmded — almost an imbecile, thudly, a 
fierce feud had broken out between the Court party and the 
greatest of the vassal princes, the Duke of Burgundy, fourthly, 
he foresaw that English archers would overcome French 
knights as completely as their ancestors had done at Cr^cy. 

So he demanded that Kmg Charles VI should forthwith 
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hand over Ins crown Tlieie was no real justification ror this 
Edward III ■a claim had been \er\ doubtiul (§ v56), and in anj- 
case It liad passed, not to the descendants ol John oi Gaunt, 
but to those ot the Duke of Clarence, who wab> an C'lder son of 
King Edward The fact that the English had accepted a 
usurping counger branch of the roval family was nor binding 
on the French. But people can generallv believe what they 
want to believe lieniv solemnly called God to witness 
that he was moved bv no spun of selfish ambition — merely 
by In', lo\e of jU'stice, and we know that he was a sincerely leh- 
gious man 

His action certainh nad the immediate effect wdneh he desired 
— the national spirit was roused to enthusia&m by the prospect 
of a new invasion of France, and parliament granted a subsidy 
equivalent to an income tax of three shillings m the pound 

§ 73 Agixcourt — Henry made the most careful prepara- 
tions for his campaign, collecting stores of provisions at South- 
ampton (his port of embarkation) and at Calais He raised a 
force of 24,000 archers, -with 8,000 mounted men-at-arms and 
1,000 engineers, gmng close attention to everv detail of their 
equipment, organisation and training When all was ready he 
transported them to the estuary of the Seme, where he laid 
siege to Ilarfleur, which he intended to use as a base for the 
conquest of Normandy But the place held out longer than he 
had expected By the time he had captured it his stiength had 
been reduced by about half, and it was too late in the year to 
begm his mam campaign His numbers were further reduced 
by the necessity for leaving a garrison at Haifleur, so he deter- 
mined to march his mam force round to Calais before the winter 
set in He earned rations for eight days, but he found the 
French m possession of all the lower fords of the Somme, and 
had to march many miles up the river to cross it By the time 
he had done so his position was critical — his supplies were 
exhausted, and a French army more than twice as strong as his 
Qiora was advancing to meet him Ifet, when he drew liis men 
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up to give battle near Agincouri (1415), he had every reason 
for confidence. 

Knights had now taken to wearing plates of steel over their 
chain-mail. One piece after another had been added, until a 
warrior was as completely encased as a man in a di%'ing dress 
— ^and equally slow in his movements. Nor did the plate- 
armour afford safety against the dreaded longbow. Henry had 
found by experiment before he started on the campaign that 
a direct hit went clean through it at any reasonable range. 
Moreover, Henry knew that the French had forgotten the 
lessons taught by Du Guesclin (§ 64) ; nothing would restrain 
them from an impetuous attack. Heavv rain had been fall- 
ing for over a week, and the ground between the armies was a 
ploughed field. When the French knights (dismounted, as at 
Poitiers) advanced to the attack across this they sank into 
the soft earth. By the time they were within reach of their 
foes they were utterh* exhausted, and a good many of them 
did not get so far. The lighth' clad archers shot them down at 
their leisure; and, when it came to close quarter work, their 
short-handled maces and axes were far more useful than the 
clumsy great swords of the Frenchmen. By the end of that 
amazing afternoon the French had lost 10,000 and the English 
100. The news sent the English wild with joy — the Lancas- 
trian dynasty was safe upon the throne at last. 

During the next few years Henry carried out the conquest 
of Normandy, bit by bit, and in 1420 he was greatly strength- 
ened by a close alliance with the Burgundians. To such 
straits was the French government now reduced that it agreed 
to the Treaty of Troyes (1420), by which Henry was to marry 
the daughter of Charles VI, and to inherit the French throne 
instead of the Dauphin.^ A son was born of the marriage in 
1422, but King Henry died a few* weeks later, worn out by the 
strain of constant campaigning. 


iThis was the title held by the eldest sons of the kings of France. 
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CHAPTER XVH 

HISTORY REPEATED 
1422-1453 

§ 74. 'Tll fares the Land when a Child is King/' and 
England now suffered from this misfortune for nearly forty 
years. For Henry VI, who was but a few weeks old when 
he became king, never really grew up. He developed into 
a gentle, pious, well-meaning, soft-spoken man, subject to 
occasional fits of insanity. His main interests in life were 
religion and education, particularly in the founding of his 
great colleges, Eton and Kmg's (Cambridge). All his life the 
real direction of affairs was in the hands of others, and for a 
great part of the time it was being fought for by rival fac- 
tions at the Court. The consequences for the country were 
confusion at home and humiliation abroad. 

A few months after he had inherited the English throne the 
baby, Henry VI, inherited that of France too, through the 
death of Charles VI, who had of late years been permanently 
insane. In the circumstances it was only natural that the 
Dauphin, who had been disinherited by the Treaty of Troyes 
(§ 73), should claim his birthright, and the war began again 
The command of the English forces was taken over by the 
child-kmg '3 uncle, the Dttke of Bedford (N44). Bedford was 
nearly as capable a soldier as his brother Henry V, and a much 
more genial person Under his direction, and with the aid of the 
Burgundians, one French province after another was overrun. 
By 1429 all that remained to the Dauphin was the fortress of 
Orleans and the country just round it If this fell into English 
hands the game would be up so far as he was concerned. De- 
moralised by constant defeat, he had almost given up hope, 
when what seemed like a miracle happened. 

§ 75. The Maid. — A peasant girl named Joan, from eastern 
France, came to him and said that St. Catherine and St. Michael 
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had repeatedly appeared to her in visions, bidding her lead the 
French forces to victory and have the Dauphin crowned at 
Rheims It was a strange story, but the Dauphin had little to 
lose by trying the experiment, so he gave her command of his 
forces She inspired them with such faith and enthusiasm that 
under her leadership they boldly earned through tasks which 
had hitherto seemed impossible Withm a few months the 
whole position had been changed the Enghsh had been forced 
to raise the siege of Orleans, and had been defeated m a pitch- 
ed battle at Patay (1429), and the Dauphin had been duly 
crowned King Charles VII Her appomted task thus accom- 
plished Joan now proposed to go home, but the Kmg realised 
her value as an inspiration to his troops, and msisted on her 
sta 3 nng Thus compelled to undertake tasks for which she felt 
no divine call, she was no longer successful An attempt to 
capture Pans failed, and she was eventually taken prisoner by 
the Burgundians, who sold her to the English for 10,000 gold 
crowns The Enghsh sought to account for their defeats by 
accusing her of usmg magic arts, and they had her tned on 
that charge before a Church court at Rouen She was found 
gmlty, and burned ahve in the market-place of that town 
(1431) The whole episode, from her jBirst appearance at Orleans 
to her martyrdom at Rouen, had lasted less than two years. 

But the English had not destroyed the spint of Joan when 
they burned her body Her faith and enthusiasm had put to- 
shame the seliish squabbhng of the French nobles, and had lit 
the fires of patriotism m the nation The Enghsh conquests 
which had once seemed mevitable, soon seemed impossible. 
Bedford and his troops fought gallantly and obstinately, but 
the tide of success had turned agamst them There were several 
oontnbutory causes for this Firstly, the French relearned the 
lesson that it did not pay to attack archers on their own ground , 
and by confining themselves to local operations on a small scale 
slowly but surely wore down the strength of their foes. 
5(®OQ*MS|y^ the French were much more successful m adoptmg 
which had lately come mto use— artillery; The 
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English archers were no longer able to await the attack of 
armoured knights they were blown to pieces where they 
stood Moreover, the cannon were so effective in battering 
breaches in stone walls that the English garrisons were un- 
able to defend the castles which they had captured Thirdly, 
the alliance with Burgundy was dissolved, chiefly owmg to a 
personal quarrel between the Dukes of Burgundy and Bedford 
When in 1435 a peace conference broke down through the 
Enghsh refusing to surrender Henry Vi’s claim to the title 
of King of France, Burgundy made a private treaty with 
Charles VII In the following year the French recovered 
Pans, and soon the only provmces remammg m English pos- 
session were Normandy and Guienne (N45) 

§ 76 “Livery and Maintenance ’’ — ^But the basic reason 
for the dechne in the English fortunes was the same as that 
which led to defeat m the first half of the Hundred Years’ War 
— ^the paralysis of the home government (§ 84) The weak- 
ness of the Kmg placed the control of affairs in the hands of 
the Council, the members of which devoted most of then 
attention to quarrellmg among themselves Thus there was 
no longer any check on the actions of the great nobles Four 
of the sons of Edward III had founded families which WM:e 
intensely jealous of each other, and outside this royal cirde 
there were several famihes — the Nevilles and the Percies and 
the Mowbrays, for mstance — which had contrived to acquire 
enormous estates Such “clans’’ could defy any but the most 
powerful government, and the Council which ruled m the name 
of Henry VI was by no means powerful ^ 

The consequence was that the country fell mto a state of 
lawless anarchy like that which had cnppled it in the days of 
Kmg Stephen (§ 27) Might became Right, as m the Dark Ages 
The same causes produced similar r/ssults Feudalism arose 
agam in a new and more corrupt foim No modest “one-manor 
man” could feel safe m the possession of his property, unless he 
linked his fortunes to those of some more powerful magnate m 
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Ms neighbourhood, who was in a position to protect him A 
legal document would be drawn up by which the noble under- 
took to “maintain” the knight (or “squire,” as we should 
call him), on condition that the latter undertook to bring 
a certain number of armed retainers to maintain the 
noble in return. They all wore the “livery” of the magnate^ 
including a badge Thus the system came to be known as 
“Livery and Maintenance ” Naturally, the result of all this 
was that the country was harassed by incessant private war- 
fare. Even the elections to parliament fell under the control 
of local magnates, and members became nominees of a faction 
instead of representatives of a shire or a borough. The effect 
upon the meetings at Westmmster can be imagined. 

§ 77. “A Plague on both your Houses!” — During the 
thirties the chief men on the Council and at the Court fell 
into two groups. One, led by Henry IV's half-brother, Car- 
dinal Beaufort, felt that the longer the war went on the worse 
would be England’s position, and they wanted to make peace 
at once on the best terms obtainable. The other, led by Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester (the youngest son of Henry IV), 
urged that the war should be carried on more vigorously than 
■ever until France had been reconquered In 1447 the two 
leaders both died, but the struggle went on more bitterly than 
ever. The leader of- the “defeatists” Was now the Duke of 
Suffolk, while the war-party was headed by the Duke of York, 
who was himself a descendant of Edward III. 

In 1444 there was a truce in the fighting, and the peace 
party contrived that the King should marry a French princess, 
Margaret of Anjou. The war broke out again soon afterwards, 
but the Queen— an energetic and active-minded woman— was 
naturally all in favour of peace with her native land. For some 
years she and her friends contrived to keep control of the 
government, but they dared not humiliate the nation by giving 
up all claim to France, and the French would agree to no 
terns. Consequently the “Lancastrian Party,” as it was 
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Tjegmnmg to be called, was held responsible for the disasters 
which now fell thick and fast upon the English forces The 
Battle of Formtgny (1450), which myolved the loss of Nor- 
mandy, caused a rebeUion to break out in Kent and Sussex 
under a leader named Jack Cade (N46) The rebels demanded 
that the King's incompetent mmisters should be dismissed 
and punished The revolt was suppressed and htmdreds of the 
rebels were hanged, but with this sort of thing gomg on at 
home It is not wonderful that the end soon came to the resis- 
"tance of the English forces m France A crushmg defeat at 
Cashllon (1453), near Bordeaux, led to the loss of Guienne, 
which had been m the possession of English kmgs ever smce 
the days of Henry II 

The Hundred Years’ War was over, and after all the glories 
of Sluys, Cr-6cy, Poitiers, and Agmcourt, the only scrap of 
France remaining in English hands was Calais 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE WARS OF THE ROSES 
1453-1485 

§ 78 The Outbreak — ^A feud hke that which had giowh up 
between the peace party, headed by the Queen, and the war 
party, headed by the Duke of York, always tends to become 
more bittei What begms with a .difference on matters of 
■pnnciple becomes a matter of personal hatred "Yorkism” 
began as a protest agamst the half-hearted conduct of the war 
by the King’s mmisters, then it became a determination to 
gam control of the government, and from that developed a re- 
solve to bring the Lancastnan usurpation to an end altogether, 
m favour of the senior branch of the Plantagenet family (N48) 
It passed from the first to the second of these stages m 
1453 In that year (a) the defeat of CastiUon was the 
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cialmination of the imsmanagemeat of the war by the Lan- 
castrian ministers, and {b) the Kmg went mad — ^unable to 
move or speak or feed himself — and the Duke of York, as 
neict of km, was appomted “Protector pf the Realm ” York 
dismissed most of the mmisters, and sent the chief of them, 
the Duke of Somerset, to the Tower Otherwise he reframed 
from harshness towards the defeated party, and showed that 
he had the makings of a capable ruler by his attempts to res- 
tore order and government 

But a year later there was another turn of fortune’s wheel 
The Kmg recovered his wits — or, at any rate, enough of them 
to be able to make a pretence of actmg as king Thus Margaret 
regamed her control over the government, for Henry was 
completely imder the dommation of her stronger will, York’s 
regency came to an end, and Somerset was restored to ofi&ce' 

This episode greatly embittered the hatred between the 
parties The Queen determined to obhterate the Yorkists 
altogether She summoned a meetmg of her partisans “to 
provide for the safety of the Kmg against his enemies ” York 
reahsed that this was a threat to the very hves of himself and 
his friends He therefore sent round to the latter callmg upon 
them to concentrate their armed forces m self-defence The 
Wars of the Roses had begim 

They were a strange form of civil war Firstly, the bulk of 
the nation was not mvolved m them they were struggles 
between factions of nobles and their hired retamers, many of 
the latter being soldiers returned from the French war with no 
trade but fightmg by which to hve Secondly, some of these 
nobles changed sides from time to time m accordance with 
their personal feelmgs and their family interests Thirdly, the 
wars were not contmuous, a month or two of fightmg was followed 
by years of quiescence 

§ 79 The First Stage — ^The fightmg began with a skirmish 
in the streets of St Albans (1455), when the Yorkists, march- 
ing towards London, found their way blocked by the Kmg’s 
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forces The Yorkists won, largely owing to a bold stroke bj the 
young Earl of Wa}-utLk a member of the Neville family, who 
demorali-ed the Lancastrians by a flank attack through the 
side-streets of the town Among the leading Lanca.strians 
killed was the Duke of Somerset The Duke of York was 
master of the situation again, and he once more used his uosi- 
tion with great moderation He Lieated tlie King with every 
respect, and did not even m&ist on holding the chiel place in 
the Council, nowr that the incompetent Somerset was out of 
the w'aj- Poor Kmg Henr}' was patheticallx anxious to pre- 
vent any more bloodshed, and in 1458 he caused a solemn 
ceremonv of reconciliation to be held in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Queen and York walking hand-in-hand in the proces-sion- 

But It was all in vain The proud Queen was determined 
to regam her ascendancy m the government, and m 1459- 
she suddenly summoned the Lancastrian nobles to meet at 
Leicester York now suffered through having failed to make 
the most of his victory He and Warwick were routed at 
Ludford before they had time to collect the mam body o± their 
partisans, and were forced to flee the country The Queen 
then summoned a parhament, winch she contrived should 
consist mainly of her own supporters,/ and rushed through an 
Act of AUaindi&rf condemning the leading Yorkists to death, 
and forfeiture of their estates 

York m Dublin and Warwick at Calais did not^submiL to 
their overthrow They made such vigorous preparations to- 
renew the struggle that by the middle ot the follovvmg year 
they were able to return, gather a considerable force, and 
overthrow the Lancastrians at Northampton (1460) The Kmg 
once more fell mto Yoikist hands, and the Queen fled to 
Wales, where she took refuge with Owen Tudor, a W elsh gentle- 
man who had married the widow of Henry V 

Then came a short mterlude of Lancastrian success The 
PeBCiee. who dommated the north of England, collected forces 

is an Act which, condemns the persons named in ii 
4:0> tw perattsBS of treason without ^Luy form of trial 
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strong enough to overwhelm the Yorkists at Wakefteld (1460), 
the Duke of York himself being among the slam The battle 
was followed by the beheadmg of all the chief prisoners taken 
—a bloodthirsty practice which was earned out bj* both sides 
dunng the rest of the war (N48) 

But it was not long before the fortunes of war were once 
more reversed Edward, Earl of March, son of the late Duke 
of York, was barely twenty years of age, but he had already 
displayed remarkable talents for war He defeated a Lancas- 
tnan army at MorUmey’s Cross, and when he entered London a 
week or two later he was acclaimed “Kmg, Edward IV ” Thus 
the Wars of the Roses entered upon their third stage — a. fight 
for the crown Edward's position was made safe soon after- 
waids by Warwick’s overthrow of the mam Lancastrian force at 
Towton (1461), and the ex-King was forced to flee to Scotland 

The Yorkists took care that their supporters should be elected, 
to the parliament which was now summoned, and turned the 
tables on their opponents by another Act of Attamder Kmg^ 
Edward was crowned with pomp and circumstance, and a 
httle later Henry VI was captured while wandenng disguised 
in Lancashire, and locked up m the Tower For the tune bemg,. 
at any rate, the triumph of the White Rose was complete 

§ 80 The Yorkist Revolution. — ^The new Kmg owed his- 
throne mamly to the energy and genius of Warwick, and the 
Earl now became all-powerful For Edward IV, though pos- 
sessed of considerable ability, was too easy-going and lazy to 
have any appetite for the daily tasks of government. He was 
a big, good-lookmg, jovial man, but he was utterly devoid of 
any sense of responsibility, and entirely devoted to enjojnng 
hfe For the next six years the government of England was 
rMlly m the hands of the Earl of Warwick 

Nevertheless, the accession of the Yorkist Kmg marked a 
great change in the government of the country, and on the 
Aishole it was a change for the better The Lancastrian kmgs 
■feid been weakened by their lack of revenue, but Edward IV’s 
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coiitiMation ot the piopeity ol the Ldiicastnaii nobles (espe- 
cialh the laniiK estates of Hcnr\- \'l) made him richer than 
an\ king had been for a century Consequently he was not 
dependent c>n jiarhainent, and •=;eldom summoned it Xabody 
minded this It ^^as a tumblcsome and thankless ]ob to be an 
MP in tho^ da\s knights sometimes laii avtay from shire- 
couits lor fear of being elected, and boioughs petitioned to be 
excused fioin the burden of ha\ing to send — and pay — ^repre- 
sentatives The idea that parliamentary go\'ernment i& 
“liberty ’ had not \'tt occurred to anybody In any case, the 
classes from whicJi the parliaments »)f the fourteenth century 
were drawn were not ht to have control of go\ernment, and 
the ‘ Lancastrian Experiment “ resulted in vears of disastrous 
misrule In those times the onh’ good government was gov- 
ernment b\ a strong monaichy That is why Yoikism,” as 
personified by Edward IV, was most keenly supported in the 
richer south-eastern parts of the country, including London, 
where people had most to lose by disorder , while the home of 
Lancastnanism was m the wnlder and less populated north 

§ SI The End or the King-^iaker — ^About 1485 the Kmg 
and the Earl began to fall out The mam subject of disagree- 
ment was foreign policy Like several of his predecessors 
{!St25), King Louis XI was intent on building up the French 
monarch;^ by absorbing into it provinces which had hitherto 
been ruled by great vassal prmces He was now engaged in 
a great struggle witTi the most powerful of these princes, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy Warwick wanted to 
support Louis, while the King thought it wiser to safeguard the 
wool trade with Flanders, now a part of Burgundy Warwick 
was very vexed when Edward, instead of marrying a French 
parmcess as he had promised, married an English lady named 
JS OiB j ib eth Woodville, and began to shower titles and offices on 
her ij^timnerous relatives The fact was that Edward had grown 
tirod of being under the domination of the great Earl, and was 
intent on building up a party of'personal supporters of his own 
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At last Warwick lost patience He felt Edward had treated 
him shabbily, and determined to undo his own work in making 
hun kmg 

At first he seemed likely to succeed King Edward was forced 
to fiee to Flanders, while Warwick dragged poor old Henry VI 
from the Tower, placed him on the throne again, and pro- 
ceeded to rule m his name But in the following year (1471) 
Edward returned with some troops lent hun by the Duke of 
Burgundy The crisis called out his latent abilities, and he 
quickly overthrew- his enemies m two big battles At Barnet, 
m April, he defeated Warwick’s army, the “ Kmg-maker’^ 
himself bemg among the slam, while m May the west-country 
Lancastrians were annihilated at Tewkesbury Henry \T’s only 
son was killed in th^ battle, and he himself was murdered 
soon afterwards m the Tower The only possible Lancastrian 
claimant to the throne now was Henry Tudor, the yoimg Earl 
of Richmond, who was descended from John of Gaunt through 
his Beaufort mother In the circumstances, his friends thought 
that it would not be safe to leave him within reach of the 
Yorkist King, and he was sent to live m Brittany 

After this exciting episode, Edward IV reigned undisturbed 
for another twelve years In 1475 he undertook to support 
his old friend, Charles the Bold, m a war against France, but 
allowed Louis XI to buy him off with a pension He was now 
entirely, mdependent of parhament, aiui settled down to rule 
by a genial kmd of despotism In 1483 he died at the early 
age of forty-one, his health havmg been undermined by his 
dissipated manner of life 

The most important event of this period — ^though probably 
nobody quite realised its importance at the tune — was the 
establishment of a prmtmg-press by Wilham Caxton A simple 
form of prmting had long been practised m Chma, but it was 
not until the middle of the fifteenth century that Europe felt 
the need for it Education was now spreadmg, and was no longer 
a monopoly of the clergy Consequently there arose a demand 
for books, which could not be satisfied by the slow process of 
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copying nicLnustiiprs bv hand Movable type, trom which 
tliou'.ands ol lopies can be taken in a short time, was first 
made in Gcimanv about 1450 But it would ha\e been use- 
less if rhcie had been nothing but parch men t to print on So 
another Oriental ciaft was developed at about the same time 
— the making of paper Caxton came into c ontact with printing 
while engaged in the wool tiade in Flanders, and in 1476 he 
retired from business and set up a iiress of his own near West- 
minster Abbey Among the people who came to buy Ins books 
were three kings (Edward I\', Richard III, and Henry VII), 
and mo'.t of the leading nobles and merchants of his day 

S; 82 The Wicked I'ncle — The eaily death of Edward IV 
left the throne to his twelve-vcar-old son, who became Edward V 
The boy was left to the caie of his mother's family, but his 
father’s biotiier, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, came and took 
him away fiom them by force This was quite a populaur move 
at the time, for th^ WoodviUes \vere much disliked for their 
■"upstart” mamiers, but it was the prelude to a dark tragedy. 

This Richard of Gloucester had shown capacity both as a 
soldier and as a statesman, and was a devout supporter of the 
Church He might have played a distinguished part as Pro- 
tector of the Realm during the boyhood of Ins young nephew, 
but he could not resist the temptation to take advantage of 
the boy’s helplessness, and secure the crown for himself He 
began by lodging Edward and his younger brother in the 
Towel He then announced that, owing to some mfoimahty 
In the marriage of Edward IV and Ehzabeth WoodviUe, their 
children were ineligible for the throne He himself was the 
next heir, and he had himself proclaimed “King Richard HI ” 
Finally, he had his nephews muideied 

Doubtless he hoped that this last step would make his posi- 
tJOn secure, but, as when King John committed a similar 
tniiQ&for a similar motive, nearly three centuiies earher (§34), 
reaalt was just the opposite It is possible that ho might 
have gakied the consent of the nation to his usurpation for he 
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had the makings of an able ruler, and nobody liked having a 
boy-king on the throne But this cold-blooded murder of two 
innocent children shocked evai men accustomed to the blood- 
thirsty deeds of the Wars of the Roses Everybody m the 
country, except a little knot of people bound to him by self- 
interest, felt that it was intolerable to have such a miscreant 
as kmg 

These circumstances gave an opportunity to Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, the Lancastnan claimant to the throne, 
who had fled to Brittany when Edward IV regamed his crowm 
m 1471 (§ 81) Even men who had always hitherto been 
Yorkists joined m preparing the way for him to come over 
and claim the throne Richard knew what was m the wmd, 
but he could do nothmg to forestall the challenge, for he was 
so universally hated that he could not trust anybody act 
on his behalf 

In August 1485 Richmond’s preparations were complete, 
and he set sail from Harfleur with men and money provided 
by the Kmg of France Landmg at Milford Haven, he called 
upon the Welsh to support a future kmg of their own race, 
and thousands flocked to join him Nevertheless, when he 
came mto contact with the royal army at Bosworth, near 
Leicester, he was outnumbered by quite two to one Richard 
could not hold his forces together, however, they hated fight- 
mg for such a kmg, and many of them deserted to the other 
side The issue of the battle was decided when Lord Stanley, 
Kmg Richard’^ stepfather, on whose loyalty he had thought 
he could rely, arrived on the scene with his retamers, and jomed 
m the battle against him 

Richard was urged to seek safety m flight, but whatever 
his crimes, he was no coward — ^he was detemuned that if he 
had to die, he would ^le Kmg of England After the battle 
the golden circlet which he had worn on "his helmet was 
found battered m a thorn bush. Some of Richmond’s 
adherents placed it on his head, proclaimmg him *‘Kmg 
Henry VII ” A new age had begun m English history 
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KINGS OF ENGLAND 

Edward I (1272-1307) 

Edward II (1307-1327) 

Edward III (1327-1377) 

Richard II (1377-1399) 

Henry IV (1399-1413) 

Henry V (1413-1422) 

Henry VI (1422-1460) 

Edward IV (1461-1483) 

Edward V (1483) 

Richard III (1483-1485) 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 
France : Philip VI (1328-1350) 

Lost the Battle of Crecy 
John (1350-1364) 

Lost the Battle of Poitiers 
Charles VI (1380-1422) 

Weak-minded Agincourt. Became father-in-law of Henry V, 
Charles VII (1422-1461) 

The Maid's ^'Dauphin/' 

Louis XI (1461-1483) 

One of the greatest of the bunuers oi me ±<rencJi monarchy. 
Sfain : Ferdinand of Aragon, and 
Isabella of Castile 

Created the Kingdom of Spam by their marriage, and drove 
out the Mohammedan Moors who had dominated the Penin- 
sula all through the Middle Ages 

No. 28.— THE STATUTE OF MORTMAIN (1279). 

The King to his justices of the bench, greeting. 

Wh^eas some time since it was provided that men of religion should not 
enter into the fees of any, without the permission of the lords-in-chief of 
those fees were held, and since then men of religion have none the 
entefred U|^n such whereby the services due from the fees 

provided for the defence of the realm are unduly withdrawn, and 
tp^ants-int-chief have lost their escheats therefrom ; we, therefore, 
that a fitting remedy be providec^ for this, on the advice of our 
and other lieges of our realm, have provided, decreed, and 
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ordained that no man of religion or any one else shall presume under pre- 
text of deed of gift, or lease, or an 3 ^ other title whatever, to receive from 
anyone or become their owner in any way whatever, under penalty of 
forfeiture of the same, if thereby such lands and holdings come in any 
way into the dead hand (of the Church) 

(Fee “Estate Escheat = the forfeiture of land to an overlord, 
through crime or through lack of heirs Of course, the king himself was 
the overlord who suffered most when land was given to the Church, 
and the wording of the statute shows that his vassals sometimes 
made such grants to evade the feudal services and dues 

No 29 —EDWARD I's LEGISLATION 

Certain of Edward*s statutes were developments of the legislation 
of Henry II 

E g Quo Warranto (1278). checking the growth of private courts 
of the barons, was a continuation of the Assize of Clarendon (§29, 
N21) Mortmatn (1279) earned on the policy of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon (§31, N20), checking the independent power of the Church. 
The Statute of Wznehester (1285) brought Henryks Assize of Arms 
(§ 32) up-to-date by reorganising the local police duties and the fyrd, 
or local militia 

Others of Edward's statutes had important effects on the later social 
developments of the nation 

E g De Doms CondiUonahbus (1285) made it possible to “ entail" 
an estate — ^to provide that the whole of the estate should always go to 
one heir This caused the younger sons of nobles to seek their for- 
tunes m war and commerce, and (in later centuries) in empire-buildmg, 
instead of hanging about at home It also prevented the growth of 
a separate caste of nobles as in other countries — the younger sons of 
nobles in England, unlike other countries, are commoners 

Quia Emptores (1290), which made the purchasers of estates the 
vassals of the overlord (usually the king), and not of the seller, and 
thus created a great number of one-manor tenants-in-chief — ^the class 
of “country gentlemen" who played such an important part in later 
history 

No 30— THE FAILURE TO CONQUER SCOTLAND 
When the Scottish royal family died out (1286) several claimants 
(nobles of Norman descent, with estates in England as well as in Scot- 
land) appeared Appealed to Edward for decision Meeting at Norham 
Castle (1291), where Edward required all to do him homage Decision 
in favour of John Baliol, who again did homage 

Scottish nobles did not think the overlordship would be a reality, but 
Edward regarded it as an annexation of Scotland The Scats much 
resented his demand for feudal service in his war against France (1295 , 
§ 50) They mdriced Bahol to renounce his vassalage, and make alliance 
with France, against Edward 

This was the beginning of a connection between these two enemies 
of England which lasted on and off till 1559 In was this crisis in 
Edward's affairs which caused him to summon the Model Parliament 
(1295, § 50) 
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Ftrsi ScoUish Car.ipaign (1296) —Edward postponed lu*. French cam- 
paign, and conquered southern Scotland (largely by means of sea-trans- 
port) ' Declared that Baliol had foifeited by treason Scotland to be 
administered by English olhnals 

Greed and har=,hness of these otficvals led to a xattoxal rising under 
Sir It lUiam Wallace, who defeated the English at SHrhng (1297) 

It was the fact that national feeling had been aroused in Scotland 
that led to the failure of all Edward's plans^ to master the country 

Second Scottish Campaign (1298) — Edward defeated allace at 
Falkirk (largely by means of his newly raised foice of aichers) But 
he found it impossible to subdue tlie Scots He returned to England 
A half-hearted war went on till 1305, when Wallace was captured, taken 
to London, and executed as a traitor 

Edward now: made what he hoped was a permanent settlement, in con- 
sultation with certain Scottish nobles chosen by the others But a year 
or tw'o later there w as another national rising under Rohe/i Bruce Edward 
set out with an army for a TJ ird Scottish Campaign (1307), but died near 
the border on his way north 

Xo 31 —HOW PAHLIA.MEXT GREW OUT OF THE WITAX 

The Anglo-Saxon \\ itan was an assembly of the chief men, both clergy 
and laymen 

It gave the king advice, and it would have been difficult for him to 
carry through a policy to which it was opposed It had the power to 
choose a king whenever the succession was doubtful — e g Canute,. 
Edward the Confes'sor, Harold 

Willi I substituted a purely feudal assembly — ^thc Great Council 
of tenants-m-chief (§ 22) It met three limes a year— at Winchester, 
Gloucester, and Westminster 

It consisted mainly of earls, barons, bishops, and abbots The lesser 
tenants-in-chief — "one-manor men" — ^wrere entitled to attend, but tra- 
vellmg was too difficult for them to come unless they happened to be 
near the place of meeting Such feudal assemblies were an overlord’s 
best means of keeping an eye on his tonants-in^clnef If one reCused 
to attend, it was generally a sign that he was "up to mischief " 

Henry II summoned the Great Council more irregularly — ^whenever 
and wherever he wanted to announce some piece of legislation On 
s^eral occasions he had knights ("one-manor men") chosen in the 
stuECo^iCic^Uiarts to atrtend it, for this was the only way to get a new enact- 
mjent known and caraed out 

Henry III, during the "Barons’ War," Simon dfe Montfort 
an assembly of his supporters, including knights elected in 
eeadfSiar shpe-courts, and burgesses elected in certain' boroughs — both 
tiift eJecoeiats of which the future House of Commons was made up 
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PARLIAMENT 
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De Moixtfort did not tnvent the idea of elected representatives~it 
had longi been growing up, nor was his assembly really representative 
of the whole country {But note that this idea of Representation 
arose in the Middle Ages — nothing like it was known m ancient times. 
It IS the foundation of our modem parliamentary system ) 

Edward I brought most of his statutes before meetings of the Great 
Council, with the addition of any other members he chose for each par- 
ticular occasion 

Note that these statutes were not ‘‘passed" in the modem sense of 
the word The kmg was the sole legislator He drew up his propo^ 
sals with the aid of his professional advisers — ^the members of the 
"Cuna" (§ 25)^ he explained them to the '‘parhament/* invited dis- 
cussion, and then announced his decision 

But in the emergency of 1295 (§ 50) he declared that “what concerns 
all should be approved by all," and called together a very representa- 
tive assembly (afterwards known as *'The Model Parliament**) For 
this he summoned all t^arons, earls, bishops, and abbots by name, and 
sent instructions to the sheriffs to have members elected m every shire 
and every borough — a distinction between Lords and Commons which 
remams to this day 

But in Edward I*s time, and for long afterwards, there was no divi- 
sion into “Houses “ (See § 50 ) 

When Edward was engaged on his French war, the nobles refused 
to grant money for the campaign until he had confirmed Magna Carta 
and other charters {Confirmatig Cartarum, 1297) This is important 
as the first recognition of the principle that the King is expected to redress 
his subjects' grievances in return for taxes being granted to him by 
parhament 

(See N42 for later developments) 

No 32 —THE CLAIMS OF EPWARD I TO BE CONSIDERED A 
GREAT KING 

As a legislator he was the most active of Enghsh kmgs, and the effects 
of some of his statutes may be seen in our national life to-day (§ 47), 

As a soldier he made a great mark (1) in the Crusade, (2) in out-man- 
oeuvnng de Montfort at Evesham, (3) in mountain warfare against the 
Welsh, and (4) m the use of archers (a new arm) at Falkirk 

A^ a statesman he broadened the Cuna Regis (§ 25) by dividing the 
judges into (1) the Court of Kmg’s Bench, for royal affairs, (2) the Court 
of Exchequer, to decide questions of revenue , and (3) the Court of 
Common Pleas, for htigation between his subjects His second settle- 
ments of Wales and Scotland were wise and statesmanhke (§ 48), though 
that for Scotland failed m the end ^ (Note hxs ability to leam 
by experience) He summoned the Model Parhament, laymg down 
the great principle that the nataon has a right to be consulted on nMional 
affairs 
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No, 33. — CAUSES OF THE OUTBREAK OF THE HUNDRED YEARS* 

' WAR (1337). 

(1) The French King had supported the Scots against Edward Ill’s 
claim to suzerainty (§ 56). 

(2) Edward III had supported the Flemish wool towns (Ghent, Bruges, 
and Ypres) in revolt against their Count, who was feudal vassal to the 
King of France. 

The export of raw wool to these towns was the mainstay of Eng- 
land’s trade. 

(3) Constant disputes about homage due to the King of France for 
Guienne. 

Guienne was the last remaining bit of the Angevin Empire. It had 
remained faithful to the English connection because it lived on the 
wine-trade with England (Bordeaux). The kings of France were con- 
stantly trying to absorb such provinces into their kingdom, and the 
kings of England were annoyed at having to do feudal service ^ to 
another king. 

(4) Edward Ill's eagfemess for warlike renown. 

(5) 'After the war had begun, he put forward claim to the French 
Crown (see diagram p. 91), 

This enabled the Flemish burghers to claim that in supporting 
Edward III they were merely supporting their rightful overlord. And 
it gave Edward a romantic reason for going to war. 

No. 34.— EFFECTS OF THE BLACK DEATH ON SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

(1) It stimulated the growth of a wage-earning working class — the 
disappearance of “villein-service" (§ 60). 

Villeins took advantage of the shortage of labour to refuse to work 
on the lord's land unless they were made “copy-holders" (§ 65). 

(2) It stimulated sheep-farming in place of corn-growing. 

Some lords, finding it impossible to get their lands ploughed and 
sown and reaped, turned them into sheep-runs, which required much 
less labour. 

(3) It stimulated tenant-farming^ (such as we have to-day). 

Owing to the difficulty in getting labour, lords would let their bailiffs 
farm the lands on their own account, in return for an annual rent. 
The bailiffs were better able to make the lands pay when working thus 
than when merely superintending cultivation on behalf of a lord. 

(4) It stimulated the growing discontent against the Church. 

So many priests died that men of inferior education and status were 
>xdaaned. and people had less respect for the clergy. 

No. 35.— THE RISE OF NATIONAL SPIRIT IN ENGLAND 
DimiNG THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

(1) 'flie small size of the country made it more manageable by 
•tel than France or Italy or Spain. 


a cen- 
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(2) The fact that it is an island discouraged coming and gomg by 

‘'foreigners^" 

This factor came into play after John had lost the Angevin Empire. 

(3) William I, Henry I, Henry II, and Edward I were exceptionally 
able kings who set themselves to build up a strong and efficient 

government 

A good example of the result of tkis policy is the sending of itiner- 
ant judges They not only earned the authority of the king into every 
shire, but discussed their cases when they met in London after their 
tours, and so built up a Common JLaw for the country Nor had any 
other country sheriffs to represent the royal authonty everywhere 

(4) The development of parliament, which brought together men 
of vanous classes from all parts of the country, and enabled the Kmg 
to make his actions and intentions known everywhere 

(5) Edward I and Edward III earned on a trade-policy for the benefit 
of the wl^ole kingdom 

(6) Edward Ill's method of raising troops for the French war (§ 57) 
hastened the breakdown of the feudal (personal, non-national) idea of 
war, and fostered the idea of "beating the French" (and lootmg 
their country *) 

I 

No 36 —REASONS FOR THE GROWING UNPOPULARITY OF 
THE CHURCH 

Its ever-mcreasmg wealth, power, and magnificence The papacy 
had lost its hold owing to its incessant demands for money and the 
"Babylonish Captivity" (§ 62) And the nse of national feeling (§ 37) 
made people very jealous of its power The clergy were too much con- 
cerned with fees, abbots were preoccupied with managing estates, and 
bishops with politics The different types of clergy — ^monks, fnars, 
parish priests — ^hated and vihfied each other The clergy thought more 
of sacraments and ceremonies and pilgrimages than of inward and 
spiritual matters Even the fnars, once so beloved, had now become 
^greedy money-grubbers 

Nevertheless the nation as a whole was not yet prepared to go so far as 
to repudtate the papal authority, or to deny the essential doctrines of the ChurcK 
The Lollards (§ 63) were never more than a small, rather despised 
sect 

No 37— REASONS FOR THE FAILURE IN FRANCE AT THE 
END OF EDWARD III^S REIGN 

(1) Decay of mental and moral power m Edward HI (§ 64) 

(2) Incurable illness contracted by Black Prmce during his campaign 
m Spam (1367-1368) 

(3) The King of France at this time (Charles V) was far abler than 
those who had been defeated at Crdcy (Philip V) and Poitiers (John) 
—less of a "kmght-errant" and more of a practical statesman 
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(4) Bertrand du Guesclin, whom Charles V made “Constable of France/' 
was one of the ablest soldiers of the Middle Ages The Fnglish. con- 
quest had been mainly due to two gieat battles in which French kmghts 
attacked English archers Du Gueschn avoided this mistake, and wore 
the English out with “guerrilla tactics" 

(5) The rise of national feeling in France — ^liatred of English domi- 
nation being intensified by the depredations of the “Free Compamea" 
(§ 59) The provinces assigned to Edward III would not accept his 
rule, and supported du Gueschn 

(6) Squabbles in the government at home between the supporters 
of the Black Prince, headed by William of Wykeham (Bishop of Win- 
chester), and the adherents of John of Gaunt (Duke of Lancastei) 


Ko 38— JOHN OF GAUXT, DUKE OF LANCASTER (1340-1399) 

“Gaunt” refers to Ghent, the place of his birth 

Fourth (and favourite) son of Edward III Became the nchc'st man in 
the country by marriage with Blanche, heiress to estates of Lancaster 
Became Duke of Lancaster 

PIis second marriage, to the heiress of Castile, gave him a claim to 
the throne of that country By a third marriage, late in life, to 
Katherine Swynford, he had another family, the Beauforts 

Made some mark as a soldier in the war in France (J 469-1475) 

An able, ambitious, unscrupulous politician Used his influence over 
his father during Edward's dotage, to gam control of tl^e Council He 
djxd his supporters made the most of their chance to rob the pubhc Op- 
position party, led by the Black Pnnee and William of Wykeham (Bishop 
of Winchester) “The Good Parliament” (1376) turned them out of 
office, but they soon got back 

4 

John of Gaunt supported Wyolif as long as he preached against the 
wealth of the clergy, because this implied the wealth being restored to 
the noble famihes which had given it to the Church (and it annoyed 
John's enemies, the bishops), but he turned against Wyclif when he 
began to attack the doctrines of the Church 

Black Pnnee died (1376) m the fear that John would rob his son 
Richard of his right to the throne But John was too imbued with 
the ideas of chivalry for this Went abroad to claim Caside Unsuc- 
cessful after several campaigns 

When he returned (1388) he supported the young king against the 
''Lords Appellant ” This enabled Richard to get the better of them, 
and led to eight years of good government (§ 68) 

son, Henry of Hereford, banished by Richard When John 
€ 1 ^ died (1399) Richard confiscated the Lancaster estates This 

WE lio the “Lancastrian Usurpation ” 
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No 39— THE CHARACTER OF RICHARD II AND ITS EFFECT 
ON HIS CAREER 

Courageous, lugh-spuited, cultured, well-meaumg, mtelhgent, of great 
personal charm But wasrward. impulsive, too self-centred to care about 
the impression his actions were making 

For eight years, in the middle of his reign, he ruled wisely and well, 
and in Ireland he showed good sense and abihty 

He was devoted to his wife, Anne of Bohemia She had a good m- 
huence over him, and her death in 1396 seemed to ifnhmge his mind— 
he was never the same man afterwards 

He was not cruel or tyrannical by nature, but his sudden gust of ex- 
travagance and violence in 1398 alarmed everybody Nobody knew 
what was coming next, and his confiscation of the Lancastrian es- 
tates agamst his own relative (§ 68) frightened all the other land-owners 


No 40 —COMPARISON BETWEEN EDWARD II AND RICHARD II. 

(N B — Rtchard was a far finer character and had far more abihty ) 

(1) Each was compelled, early m his reign, to surrender governmental 
power to a committee of nobles 

■ • (Edward to the Lords Ordamers, Richard to the Lords Appellant ) 

(2) In each case, the nobles were headed by a relative of the King 

(Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the leader of the Ordamers, was the 
cousin of Edward II, while Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, the leader 
of the Lords Appellant, was the uncle of Richard II ) 

(3) In each case the nobles were offended by the King's partiahty for 
favourites 

(More particularly, m the one case. Piers Gaveston, m the other,. 
Robert de Vere ) 

(4) In each case the ohgarchy made itself so unpopular that the Kmg 
was able to turn the tables 

(5) In each case the Kmg succumbed to a later rebellion caused by 
his own weakness and folly 

(6) Each was deposed 

(Edward by his Queen, Isabella, Richard by his cousin, Henry of 
Hereford ) 

(7) Each was done to death in prison 

(Edward m Berkeley Castle, Richard in Pontefract Castle ) 


No 41 —HENRY IV'S DIFFICULTIES AND HOW HE DEALT WITH 
THEM. 

(1) He owed his crown largely to election by parliament, and his 
constant need of money made higi dependent on it So he had tO 
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allow it greater authority in the government than any of his prede- 
cessors (N42). 

(2) He was dependent on the support of the great nobles. So he 
granted them lands and privileges which weakened the power of the 
Crown. 


In spite of this, several of them rebelled during the first few years 
of his reign, and he had some difficulty in suppressing them. 

(3) He owed much to the support of the bishops. So he gave them 
power to persecute the Lollards (§ 70). 

E.g. Statute De He/efico Conibitrendo (1401). 

(4) To strengthen his position he invaded Scotland — always a popular 
move — but he failed to bring the Scots to battle. 

(5) The Welsh made their last attempt to recover their independence. 

Under the leadership of Owen Glendower, in alliance with : (a) 
Edmund Mortimer, an English marcher lord, whose duty it was to 
keep the Welsh in check; (&) the Percies, the great Northumberland 
nobles, who, discontented with their share of the spoils taken at Homil- 
don Hill (§ 71), joined forces with their hereditary foe; (c) Douglas, 
the Scottish border chief. 

Henry IV succeeded in smashing this formidable alliance at Shrews- 
bury (1403). 


No. 42.— THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARLIAMENT IN THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES. 

During the fourteenth century. 

The * 'Commons” {i.e. the ^ representatives of communes, the knights 
elected in the shire-courts, and the burgesses in the boroughs) began 
to make a practice of discussing in private the grievances and petitions 
which they proposed to bring before the King, so as to pooh their power' 
of putting pressure on him. This was the origin of the separate House 
of Commons, 

Note that when Edward II cancelled the Ordinances (after his 
victory over the Ordainers at Boroughbridge), he did so on the grounds 
that these had not received the sanction of parliament — a notable 
admission of the growing power of parliament. 

Edward III found himself unable to carry on the French war with- 
out special taxes voted by parliament. The campaign of Crecy was the 
first "to be financed by the nation. This gave parliament control over the 
questioi% of war and peace. 

•nte clergy, except for the bishops and abbots (who were great feudal 
temao^m-chief), set up a separate assembly to decide upon grants to the 
CroTO. This was the origin of ‘*Co4j.vocation.” ' 
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During the fifteenth century 

The dependence of Henry IV on parhament compelled him to make 
several important concessions to it It drew up its own Hills** 
and presented them to the Kmg for approval, instead of leaving such 
m atters to him and his ofhcials It nominated a council to "advise” 
the King, and set up a committee to audit his accounts This increased 
power of parliament is sometimes spoken of B.^'*The Lancastrian Expert* 
ment '^n Constitutional Government 

It IS noteworthy that the right to vote at elections was fixed at 
about this time In the shire-courts, all could vote who held land to 
the value of forty shillings a year, in most boroughs it was restricted 
to the members of the corporations (§ 44) This usage continued til 
the Great Reform Bill of 1832 

No 43 —A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE TWO HALVES OF THE 
HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

Each half began with brilliant successes, won mainly by archers against 
mailed knights — the^ patriotic spirit against the feudal spirit 

(1) Cr6cy and Poitiers 

(2) Agincourt and the conquest of Normandy 

In each half these mitial successes were largely due to weaknesses in 
the French government 

(1) The looseness of the hold of the French king (Philip VI) over 
his vassals 

(2) A kmg (Charles VI) who was insane, and internal dissensions, 
which enabled Henry V^to make alliance with the greatest of the 
vassal princes of France — ^the Duke of Burgundy 

In each half, this phase ends with a triumphant treaty 

( 1 ) Br^tigny (1360) 

(2) Troyes (1420) 

In each half the French afterwards learnt to beat the English by Fa- 
bian tactics and guerrilla warfare, which neutralised the advantage of 
archery 

In (1) this reaction was directed by Du Guesclin, in (2) by Dunois* 

In each half, the French successes were assisted by disunion in the Eng- 
lish government 

In both cases a weak-minded king at the mercy of jealousfactions - 

3STo 44 —THE CAREER OF JOHN, DUKE OF BEDFORD (1389- 

1435) 

Brother of Henry V Was appomted Regent in France "for his httle 
nephew, Henry VI, after the death of Henry V in 1422 

He showed himself quite as able as Henry V, and much more genial 
in character* 
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As a general he carriecl on the piecemeal conquest of France so siicce&s- 
fully That by 1429 all that remained to the Dauphin was the countiy 
round Orleans 

As a statesman he ruled tne conquered country with moderation and 
gooci £»en-^e He left administranon almost entirely in the hands 
of trenchmen 

But after 1429 he was oveicome by difiiculties Firstly, Joan 
of \rc put a now spirit into the French Secondly, a fierce quarrel 
broke out between his younger brother, Humphrey Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and his cousin. Cardinal Beaufort He had to return to England 
to settle this, and in Ins absence much ground was lost Thirdly, he lost 
the Burgundian alliance owing to his marriage with a Burgundian princess 
without the consent of the Duke (§ 75) 

(*V J? — He shares with Cardinal Beaufort the mam responsibility 
for the burning of Joan of Arc— the worst blot on his reputation ) 

Xo 45— CAUSES OT THE FAILURE TX FRAXCE IX THE REIGX 
OF HEXRY VI 

(1) Joan of \rc called forth a new spirit in the French 

(2) Revival of gueriilla tactics — English archer^ never again had a chance 
to mow down mass attacks 

(3) The French 'were quicker to adopt artillery, which outranged archers, 
and enabled them to retake w nh ease the castles winch the English had 
captured with such difficulty during 1415-1422 

(4) The government at home was only half-hearted about winning 
the war, the Queen (Margaret of Anjou) being French herself 

(5) \iter the death of Bedford (1435) the'English had no really capable 
leader or governor 

(6) The government's financial position was so bad that no reinforce- 
ments could be sent 

(7) France was too big to be garrisoned by English troops in the face 
of a national rising against the conquest 


STo 46 —JACK CADE'S REBELLIOX (1450) 

A rising of tlie gentry of Kent and Sussex, to protest against the mis- 
government that was losing the war and going bankrupt in spite 'of heavy 
taxation , especially to demand the dismissal of the Duke of Somer- 
set. 


Gathering on Blackheath, under “Jack Cade “ (probably an assumed 
name) G<wd discipline at first. The rebels got possession of London, 
and for a few days seemed hkely to aclueve their object 

But then they got out of hand, plundered tine houses of unpopular citv 
men. which made London turn agamst them Moteover the Govern- 
i^^time to collect its forces. The rebels were then dispersed with 
ntcle mmcuity 

Code was pronmed an amnesty, but the amnesty was broken by the 
^itmimniient. and he was killed resisting arrest ^ 
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A Comparison with the Peasants* Rising oj 1381 (§ 67) 

Wat Tyler and Jack Cade were both of unknown origin, both 
<iisplayed talent in leadership Both movements arose in the south- 
east, and focused on Blackheath, followed by the capture of London. 
Both movements began with good order and discipline, but ended with 
the insurgents committing acts of violence, including the storming 
of the Tower and the murder of unpopular persons In each case the 
Government promised redress of grievances and an amnesty, but in 
each case the promises were broken, and followed by a "Bloody Assize " 
But the objects of the Peasants Revolt were agrarian— economic— 
to make an end of villein service, whereas the objects of Jack Cade's 
Rebelhon were political — ^patriotic — to make an end of unpopular and 
inemcient government And Cade's followers were not peasants, but 
gentry with their tenants and servants 


JSlo. 47 —THE CAUSES OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES 

They began as a Yorkist protest against the inefficient goveinment 
of the Lancastrian King Henry VI But they would not have de- 
veloped into a prolonged conflict but for other circumstances 

(1) Feuds between '^clans" of nobles — especially the Nevilles and the 
Percies 

(2) The system of "Livery and Maintenance " (§ 76) , which enabled 
these nobles to raise private armies consistmg of the gentry in their neigh- 
bourhood and their retamers 

(3) The fact that there were many soldiers back from the French war, 
now come to its disastrous close, who knew no trade but fightmg 

(4) The Queen (Margaret of Anjou) was an able, high spirited, vindic- 
tive woman At first Richard, Duke of York, merely wanted to displace 
Somerset, etc , but these ministers were her friends, and she was 
too proud to acquiesce in their dismissal A "good hater," a tireless 
intriguer, merciless m taking vengeance on Yorkists whenever she 
had a chance The King was always for peace and moderation, but was 
overborne by her stronger will 

(5) The aims of the Yorkists progressed from (a) a demand for reform 
of government to (&) a demand to control the government them- 
selves, and finally to (c) a demand that Henry VI should be deposed 
altogether in favour of a Yorkist king 

Still, it would be a mistake to say that there was no principle involved 
in the struggle The Yorkists were for strong government and legiti- 
macy, as opposed to constitutional government and a parliamentary 
title to the throne The York family was senior to the Lancastrian 
among the descendants of Edward III (see diagram, p 111) , while 
the Lancastrian claim to the throne depended on parliament's accept- 
ance of Henry IV, and an act passed in 1407 arranging the succession. 


Ho, 48— HOW THE WARS OF THE ROSES DEGENERATED 

Pirst Stage — ^York merely aimed 9 ,t procuring dismissal of unpopu- 
lar and incompetent ministers, especially Somerset After his vic- 
tory at St Albans (1455) (in which Somerset was killed), he treated 
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Henry \T witii great respect, and did not even claim leadership of the 
Council for himself. 

Second Stage. — After the Queen had driven York and Warwick into 
exile {Rout of Lud ford, 1459), she packed a parliament and pushed through 
an Act of Attainder, declaring the lives and property of all the leading Yor- 
kists to be forfeited (if they could be caught). 

Third Stage.- — When Warwick returned and defeated the King’s- 
forces at Northa^npton (1460), he ordered his men to give no quarter to 
nobles and knights. 

Fourth Stage. — When York was defeated and killed at Wakefield (1460) 
the ^ Queen had all prisoners executed. The bodies of York, his 
father and his brother were decapitated and their heads stuck on Wake- 
field, Castle, On their way to London her troops sacked several 
towns — sheer wanton destruction. Warwick tried in vain to bar their 
way [Second Battle of St. Albans, 1461). After her victor 3 ^ the Queen 
made her seven-year-old son pass sentence of death on the prisoners. 

(One of the victims called upon God to punish such wickedness, and' 
ten years later the prince was. killed - in the Battle of Tewkesbury.). 

Fifth Stage. — Edward, Earl of March (son of York) now got himself 
proclaimed King. After Towfon (1461), at which the slaughter was fright- 
ful, both in and after the battle, he shut Henry VI up in the Tower, and 
kept him there for ten years . 

(Owing to the fact that knights fought on foot in heavy plate-armour,, 
those on the defeated side were rarely able to escape from a battle.) 

Sixth Stage. — ^To serve his own purposes^ the '‘King-maker” dragged 
the unfortunate old Henry VI out of prison, and put him on the throne, 
though he was now a helpless imbecile. And after Edward IV had 
finally defeated Warwick [Barnet and Tewkesbury, 1471) he had the poor 
creature murdered in prison. 


No. 49.~THE CAREER OF WARWICK “ THE KING-MAKER 
(1428-1471). 

Richard Neville, one of the great clan which included about a quarter 
of the House of Lords. Great estates inherited and gained by 
mamage. A typical example of the power which might be gained by^ 
the system of Livery and Maintenance (§ 76). Related by marriage 
to the Duke of York. 

In character, generous and high-spirited, with great personal magnet- 
ism. An able and energetic soldier, a capable administrator. But later 
on his character- degenerated— he became too intent on his own power 
and the advancement of his ‘‘ clan.” 

lie made Edward IV King of England. When the Wars of the Roses- 
Wke out, he played the chief part in winning the First Battle of St. 
\Vxxm (1455). Was made Governor of Calais, where he proved 
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hinise^f an able commander Returned to support Vork against the 
Queen, but was driven back to Calais after the Rout of Ludford (1459) Re- 
turned with an army and won the Rattle of Northampton for York 
York was defeated and killed at W^akefield (1460), but Warwick procured 
the proclamation of the Earl of March (York’s son) in London as 
Kmg Edward IV, and made his position secure by an overwhelming vic- 
tory at Towton (1461) 

He made Henry VI King of England again He was rewarded by Ed- 
ward IV with vast wealth and practically ruled England for some years— 
& sort of **Mayor of the Palace " But gradually fell out with the King, 
who becatae tired of this Warwick dictatorship 

Chief points of difference {a) Warwick wanted an alliance with 
France, while Edward wanted alliance with Burgundy, in the struggle 
now proceeding between Louis XI and Charles the Bold 

(6) Instead of the French marriage planned by Warwick, Edward 
married Elizabeth Woodville, and began to shower titles and wealth 
on her many relatives- — obviously building up a family “clan'* to out- 
weigh the Nevilles 

Warwick eventually retired in dudgeon to Calais Louis XI ar- 
ranged a reconciliation between Queen Margaret and Warwick^ who 
determmed to undo what he had done in putting Edward IV on the 
throne Returned with an army Edward had to flee to the Nether- 
lands Warwick brought Henry VI out of the Tower, and put him 
on the throne again and ruled in his name But Edward returned with 
support from Burgundy, an4 defeated and killed Warwick at the Battle 
cf Barnet (1471) 

*‘The Last of the Rarws”— the last noble strong enough to make head- 
way against the power of the Crown 


No 50 —SIGNS OF THE DECAY OF MEDIEVAL CIVILISATION 

(1) The Church had lost, its umversal and unquestioned sway over 
men^s minds 

The papacy had lost prestige owing to (a) becoming a worldly 
power , (6) the Babylonish Captivity , and (c) the Great Schism, when 
there were two rival Popes, each declaring the other to be an impostor. 

The clergy had forfeited men's respect (N36) 

The clergy no longer had a monopoly of education, especially after 
the invention of printmg and paper 

(2) Military feudalism was givmg way to national armies of paid soldiers 

Note (a) Scutage {§ 32), (6) Quia Emptores (§ 48). (c) Edvraurd 
m 's army (§ 57) 

f (3) Matintial Me was ^hanging into a system of wage-earning copy- 
and tenant-fanpoesrs (N34) 



EXAillXATIOX QUESTIONS ON PERIOD II 

1 Compare the reform-, of Henry II with tliose of Edward I (lgs ’32 ) 

2 What were the leading aduevement-. of the reign of Edward I’ 

(nujb 31 ) 

3 Describe the settlement of ales effected by Edward I (lgs '25 ) 

4 Trace the stages of Edward I’s intervention in Scotland WTiy did he 

succeed in Wales and fail m Scotland’ (xujb ’32 ) 

5 To what extent can you defend the pohey of Edward I towards Scot- 

land’ (D '32) 

6 Edward 1 has been described as the greatest of the Plantagcnets On 

what grounds is this estimate of him based’ (lgs '23, ol 32 ) 

7 What was the part played in English history by (a) Llewelyn 

{b) Robert Bruce’ 

8 What were the difficulties which prompted Edward I to summon- the 

Model i’arliament in 1295’ (xujB ’25) 

9 \niat progress towards constitutional government was effected durmg 

the thirteenth century- (oc ’32, lgs '22, '25 ) 

10 Outline the mam features of social and political hfein a typical Eng- 

lish borough of tne late thirteenth century (lgs '22 ) 

11 Describe the orgamsation and show the importance of the English 

•wool trade in the Middle Ages (cl ’32 ) 

12 Compare the objects and methods of the baronial w-ars in, the reign of 

Henry III with those in the reign of Edward II (lgs ’20 ) 

13 Why IS the reign of Edward II important m Enghsh history’ 

(lgs '31, '32 V 

14 Trace in outline the course of the Hundred Years’ War in France 

during the reign of Ed-vsard III (lgs '23) 

15 WTiat were the social and economic effects of the Black Death upon 

England’ (lgs '25, D '32 ) 

16 Describe a typical medieval manor How was English agnculture 

affected by the Black Death’ (lgs '22) 

17 What were the evils in the Church which John W^'ychf sought to re- 

medy? (lgs '24 ) 

18 Describe and account for the change in the condition of the F.nglich 

peasant w'hich took place in the latter part of the fourteenth century 

„ - (lgs '23, oc '26 ) 

19. Compare the careers of Edward II and Richard II, and explain why 
each lost the crown (ol '28 ) 

20 What led to the gradual decline of viUenage durmg the :Middle Ages’ 

(lm ^31) 

21 Describe briefly each of the following episodes and point out the con- 

nection between them The Black Death, the Statute of Labourers, 
and the Peasan-ts' Revolt 

22. Account for tte initial success and subsequent failure of the Lollard 
ixicyveineait m England (lgs '23 ) 

23^ difficulties faced Henry IV on his accession, and how did he 

ftx'32.) 
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24 Summarise the privileges gained by parliament during the reign of 

Henry IV {uw '31) 

25 How and when did parliament begin to control royal policy^ (oc '26 ) 

26 Compare the positions of Henry IV and Henry V respectively on their 

accession to the English throne (lgs '25 ) 

27 Compare the causes which led to war between France and England in 

the reign of Edward III and Henry V respectively (lgs '22 ) 

28 Of Edward III and Henry V {a) which had the juster cause, and 

(b) which achieved the greater success in the French war^ Give 
reasons and illustrations to support your answer (on '28 ) 

29 Describe briefly the campaigns in France of Edward III and Henry V^ 

illustrating your answer with a sketch-map Why are their \ic- 
tones sometimes described as "disastrous triumphs^ 

30 "A better general than a statesman " Do you agree with this verdict 

upon Henry V^ (oc '26 ) 

31 Sketch the part played in the Hundred Years’ War by (a) the Black 

Pnnce, (B) Joan of Arc (lm '32 ) 

32 What reasons were there for the English failure in France in the reign 

of Henry VI? (oc '25*} 

33 Compare the characters and careers of Henry III and Henry VI 

(on '28) 

34 What measures were taken to maintam the English hold on France 

after the death of Henry V? How did the English failure m France 
affect the fortunes of Henry VI? (cn '26 ) 

35 Summarise the causes of rehgious and economic discontent in England 

between 1350 and 1450 . (uw '32 ) 

36 Illustrate the statement that the Wars of the Roses began because of 

Henry Vi's failure as a king, and developed int6 a struggle between 
two self-seeking factions (on '28 ) 

37 Trace in outline the gradual expulsion of the Enghsh from France 

dunng the years 1429-1453 (oi^ '27} 

38 Describe the circumstances which led to the establishment of the 

Yorkists on the English throne (ros '25) 

39 Give your estimate of the personal character and pohtical capacity of 

Edward IV (lgs '25 ) 

40 Sketch the career of Warwick the King-maker and indicate its impor- 

tance in English history ^ (lm '31 ) 

41 Give an account of the difiiculties encountered by (a) Henry IV, and 

(b) Edward IV, from a turbulent and over-powerful baronage 
" (CL '27 ) 

42 What were the chief social and economic effects of the Wars of the 

Roses? (lgs '22 ) 

43 How far did the Wars of the Roses affect the mam channels of life 

m England m the fifteenth century^ (lgs '23 ) 

44 Illustrate from the Wars of the Roses the character and aims of the 

two contending parties (ol '27 ) 

45 Account for the popularity of Edward IV Mention any novel features 

of his domestic policy (uw '32 ) 

46 Trace the history of the Lancastnan party after 1460 (oc '26 ) 

47 Explain and illustrate the decay of the royal authority dunng the 

i^eenth century (d '3L) 

48 What forces were makmg for change in England in the years imme- 

diately precedin|f the accession of Henry VH? (lgs '23 ) 



PERIOD III 

THE NATIONAL MONARCHY 
(1485-1547) 

The accession of Henry VII is generally taken as the 
dividing-line between medieval and modern times The Tudor 
form of government was an all-powerful monarchy based upon 
the support of the nation, which looked upon the sovereign as 
the embodiment of the national spirit and the guardian of the 
national welfare. The most important corollary of this unified^ 
centralised control was the separation of the English Church 
from the authority of the Pope. 

CHAPTER XIX 

THE NEW AGE 
1485-1509 

§ 83. The Watershed. — ^The accession of Henry VII was in 
many ways a landmark in our history. Not only was he the 
first of a new family of sovereigns ; we also feel that 1485 makes 
a convenient dividing-line to mark the beginning of 
Haodem times. Medieval civilisation, with its aU-powerful, 
rftiiversal Church, its communal system of life on manor and 
in borough, and its feudal system of land-owning and military 
service, had long been decajdng. In some respects it lingered 
on wbU into the Tudor period, and even after it ; but if we 
have to fix’ a date when we can say that it no longer dominates 
the lives of the natioh as a whole, that date must be 1485. What 
a#® the principal features which distinguish modem 
fiatwa fuedieval life? 

i mo«fcrn age is an age of nationcdism, when people 
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are bound together, not by such personal ties as feudal service, 
but by pride in their countri* This feeling was fostered by 
strong monarchies, and the S 5 ’’stem of government set up by 
Henry VII and his successors was so strong that we some- 
times speak of it as The Tudor Despotism (N52) 

Secondly, it was an age when the individual began to act 
and think for himself instead of acting and thinking as a 
member of a community such as a manor or a gild Manors 
and gilds had long been losing their gnp on their members, 
and by 1485 they had verv little left 

Thirdly, the most \T.tal of these new claims to individual 
freedom was m religion The hold of the Catholic Church over 
men’s minds was no longer so unquestioned as it had been in 
the Middle Ages Within fifty years of 1485 England threw 
off obedience to the Pope altogether, and even in the reign of 
Henry VII reformers were attacking many of the abuses 
which had crept into the Church’s practices 

Yet another aspect of modem times first manifested in Eng- 
land about this time was the re\’iv'ed mterest in this world and 
m human nature, which we call the Renaissance (N54). 
It had already stimulated the invention of prmting (§ 81), it 
now led to a revival of the study of the Greek and Latin 
classics, and aroused the scientific spirit of “wantmg to 
understand ” Another form which it took was a restless 
longmg to know more of the world, and men now began to 
range over the whole globe m the quest for adventure and 
gam 

For all these reasons, then, we may look upon the accession 
of Henry VII m 1485 as a watershed between the Medieval 
jtod Modem Ages\ 

§ 84. The Last Flicker of the Civil Wars — Henry VH 
was not a' noble or a lovable personality}, but he was an ideal 
king for the situation m which he was placed A shrewd, cool- 
headed, far-sighted man, he was determmed to keep the throne 
he had won at Bosworth Field , and he was statesman enough 
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to carry through the policy by which this could be done We 
cannot call him a great king, for he had no lofty ideals — ^his 
onh interobt was in his owm strength and safety But in 
working with ceaseless watchful cunnuig to this end, he gave 
England exactly what she most needed at this luncture — firm 
go\ernmenf, national unitt*, and economic prosperity 

His first business vras to establish his riglii to the throne 
The diagram opposite shows that his hereditary claim was 
barred b}' an Act of Parliament, but he rectified this by 
another Act, which declared that he was the rightful kuig, 
without going into any inconvenient question of how or why 
(N51) There weie onl}’ two possible Yorkist rnals — the Earl 
of Warwick and the Lady Elizabeth, the nephew and the 
daughter of Edward IV. Henry shut Warwick up m the 
Tower, and the Lady Elizabeth he married, thereby adding her 
claims to his own Their son would inherit the rights of both 
the Red and the \^hite Roses, and all but tlie most extreme 
Yorkists were satisfied with this settlement of the long feud 
There were a few fanatical partisans of York left, however— 
people who could never be happy with a Lancastrian king on 
the throne, even though he had a Yorkist queen beside him 
there — ^and these made two attempts to renew the Wars of the 
Roses Their great difficulty was that thej’ had no candidate for 
the throne, but they got over this by putting fonvard impostois 
Their first plot centred round a lad named Lambert Stmnel, 
whom they trained to play the part of the Earl of Warwick 
Of course, it was eas> for H«»nry to parade the real Warwick 
through the streets of London to prove the claimant was false, 
but communication was so slow and difficult in those days 
that distant parts of the country would 'not be affected by 
this. Simnel Was taken to Ireland, where the York family 
had alwavs been popular A small army was collected, and 
landed m Lancashire, but it was annihilated by the King’s 
fosces at Stoke (1487), near Xewark The King showed his 
ottatempt for the plotters b> taking Siranel into domestic 
servkn as a £itchen-boy. 
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The second was a more serious affair This time the preten- 
der was a Fleming named Perktn Warbeck, who alleged that he 
,was the Duke of York, the younger of the Pnnces murdered 
in the Tower Several foreign potentates who had grudges 
against Henry VII — ^mcludmg the Duchess of Burgundy 
(the aunt of the little murdered Duke), and the kmgs of 
France and Scotland — ^pretended to believe the story 


HOW HENRY’S MARRIAGE UNITED THE CLAIMS OF 
YORK AND LANCASTER 

Edward III 


John of Gaunt 
Duke of 
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Edmund 
Duke of 
YORK 


Henry IV 


Henry V 


I 


The Beauforts 
(debarred by Statute 
from the Crown) 


Edward IV Richard III 


Henry VI 


Margaret Beaufort 
m Edmund Tudor 
E of Richmond 


George 
of Clarence 


Henry VII w 


Elizabeth 
of York 


Edward V 


Henry VIII 


Edward 

j E of Warwick 
Richard (personated 
D of York by 

(personated Lambert 
by Perkm Simnel) 

Warbeck) 


' The Prmces in 
the Tower ” 


They received Warbeck at their courts, and treated him as the 
nghtful King of England But Henry negotiated treaties with 
France and Scotland by which he was to be expelled from those 
countnes, and he was eventually forced to take refuge m Ire- 
land At length he landed m Cornwall to make good his claim, 
but he met with very little support, for the nation as a whole 
dreaded the prospect of a renewad of the wars When the Kmg’s 
forces approached> his supporters deserted hiin, and he was 
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forced to surrender. Henry placed him in the Tower, and 
three years later he and Warwick were executed for plotting 
together to escape. , 

§ 85. Henry VII’s Policy and Methods. — ^The main object 
of Henry’s policy was strength: he was always seeking to make 
himself safer on his throne. 

The most powerful support was wealth — aa impoverished 
king is always a weak king. So Henry was full of expedients 
for raising money and keeping it. He imposed heavy fines on 
rich men, and compelled them to make “loans” to the govern- 
ment, or “voluntary” contributions called “benevolences.” 
Two of his ministers — Empson and Dudley by name — ^made 
themselves particularly obnoxious to the upper classes by their 
activity in these matters. Henry also took care to avoid the 
expenses of warfare ; and on the one occasion when, he could 
not avoid declaring war, he got a grant from parliament to 
take his army across to France, and then a subsidy from the 
King of France to take it back again without fighting {Treaty 
of 1492). 

He also made a point of keeping the nobles in their , place 
(N53). This was easier than it would have been a century- 
earlier, for the great families had been weakened by^ the execu- 
tions and confiscations which they had inflicted on each other 
during the Wars of the Roses. And in this matter the King’s 
wealth was very helpful, for every one knew that he could 
raise a powerful army if he wanted to, and they took care not 
to provoke him. Moreover, he reorganised the Court of Star 
Chamber, which sat at Westminster for the express purpose 
of dealing 'with cases involving over-powerful landowners 
who had hitherto “ruled the roost” in their own neighbour- 
hood. 

In his foreign policy, too, he aimed at buttressing his position 
by foreign alliances. By a treaty with Spain he gained the 
support of the most powerful monarchy in Europe, and cemented 
the alliance by a marriage between his son and heir. Prince 
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Arthur, and the Infanta Catherine of Aragon ’ In order to 
break up the old alliance between France and Scotland, which 
had caused so many devastatmg border raids, he mamed his 
daughter Margaret to the Scottish Kmg, James IV. Lastly, 
by another famous treaty, known as the Intercursus Magwus 
^1496), with Burgundy, he gamed specially favourable terms 
for the sale of English wool to the great manufacturing towns 
of the Netherlands — ^Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres By this 
policy he kiUed three birds with one stone — ^he made himself 
popular with the wool merchants , he gained the support of 
the powerful dukedom of Burgundy , and he secured a sub- 
stantial increase in the revenue from the customs duties on 
the export of raw wool 

§ 86 The Voyages of Discovery — Quite the most import- 
^t events in world history during the reign were the great geo- 
graphical discoveries which, m the course of ten years, more 
than doubled man’s knowledge of the globe which he inhabits, 
but although these voyages had a vital effect on the destinies 
of the English nation, the country played a very mmor part m 
them During the Middle Ages, England had been out of the 
TTiam stream of commerce, which flowed between Asia and the 
ports of Italy Her merchants mostly confined themselves to 
short trips across the North Sea and into the Baltic, but m 
this ^respect, as in so many others, a new era began towards 
the end of the fifteenth century 

The conquest of the lands rotmd the eastern Mediterranean 
by the Turks closed the old trade-route via the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf A new route had to be found The obvious way 
was round the south of Africa, but nobody knew the size of that 
contment, and there were blood-curdhng rumours of fearsome ' 
savages and boiling seas and scorching winds. Gradually, 
adventurous Portuguese seamen ventured farther and farther 

iPlmce Arthur died soon after this marriage, and Catherme was then 
heferothed to the King’s second son, Henry A special "dispensation” 
Jsout Pope was necessary for Prince Henry to many his brother's 
-a fant which later on had momentous consequences 
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down the coast, until at last, in 1498, Vasco da Gama rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, and reached India for the first time 
by an all-sea I'oute. “The African Voyage” became enor- 
moush’ profitable for merchant vessels, and the Portuguese 
and Spaniards were far more favourably situated for it than 
the Italian cities (especially Venice and Genoa), which had 
grown to greatness as depots for the old route. 

Some years before this, Christopher Columbus — an Italian 
in the service of the King of Spain — ^had reached the West 
Indies while in search of a western route to Asia. He made 
three later voyages thither without ever finding out that he 
• had discovered a new continent; but his work was carried on 
by others, and the true facts soon became known. 

England’s chief share in these momentous ventures was that 
King Henry gave financial support to the two Cabots (Italians, 
father and son), who were the first to reach North America 
(Newfoundland and Labrador). The intention was to open 
new routes for trade, but the population of those parts was so 
scanty that the prospects did not seem favourable, and the 
voyages were not followed up. Yet before the sixteenth century 
had run its course, the discoveries of that exciting decade had 
changed England's position. She was henceforth no longer in 
a backwater, but in a most favourable geographical situation- 
for taking part in the oceanic commerce which now began, and 
gradually became the leading sea-power of the world. 


CHAPTER XX 


WOLSEY AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
1509-1525 

S try. “Bluff King Hal.” — ^We can gauge' Henry VII’s suc- 
cess as a statesman by comparing the position at his accession 
with that which he left to his son. In 1485 the spirit of the 
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nation was at such a low ebb that the throne was 'lost and 
won at Bosworth Field by armies of a few thousand on each 
side— the vast majority of the people looked on with suUen 
indifference Reigns had ended with “battle, murder, or sud- 
den death" five times m the previous thirty years , nobody 
had much confidence in the authority of the government, or 
hope that the Wars of the Roses were now really over The 
Treasury was empty, and the great nobles felt themselves to 
be above the law of the land But by 1509 all this had 
changed The new Kmg’s right to the throne was unques- 
tioned — he inherited the claims of both York and Lancaster 
Pabhc spint had fully recovered, and the nation was eager for 
a war with France Moreover, Henry VIII started his reigiv 
with the wealth which his father had accumulated, and with 
the strong system of government which he had set up 

The young King was just the man to make the most of 
the splendid position m which he found himself. Henry VII, 
whatever his merits as a ruler, had none of the quahties which 
made a kmg popular, but Henry VIII, m these days of his 
youth, had them all Tail, strong, handsome, and athletic, he 
could hold his own with any of his subjects m huntmg, j oust- 
ing, -archery, sword play, and horsemanship He was highly 
accomplished, and dabbled in theology, poetry, and musical 
composition He was gemal, good humoured, and high spinted 

Immediately after his accession he took several steps which 
farther enhanced his popularity He had his father’s extor- 
tionate ministers, Empson and Dudley, beheaded on a 
trumped-up charge of high treason, he married the popular 
princess, Catherine of Aragon , he set up a brilliant Court on 
the fortune bequeathed him by his father , and he renewed the 
old claim to the throne of France 

§ 88 The First French War of Henry VIII — Vam and 
ambitious, Henry wanted to play a showy part m the eyes of 
Europe, and the situation of affairs seemed to offer him a good 
►^apoe to do so France and Spam, the two most powerful 
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European monarchies, had now begun a keen rivalry which 
lasted off and on for two centuries. They both claimed pos- 
sessions in Italy, and France had 'invaded that peninsula some 
years before. The Pope, being very anxious to expel the French 
from Italy, had formed a “Holy League” for the purpose with 
the King of Spain and the Emperor. This League Henry VIII 
now joined. There were several reasons prompting him to this' 
course : he had always prided himself on being a supporter of 
the Church ; he was much under the influence of his Queen, 
who was a Spanish princess ; and the nation was always hoping 
to renew the glories of Crecy and Agincourt. 

So Henry renewed the absurd old claim of the kings of 
England to the French throne (§ 72), and sent an army over 
to Guienne, which had been an English possession for two 
hundred years in Plantagenet times. But it soon became evi- 
dent that there were not likely to be any Cr6cys or Agincourts 
in this war.. The campaign w:as badly mismanaged, and was 
a complete failure. ’ In the following year Henry tried again 
— this time in the north-east of France instead of in the south- 
west — and met with much greater success. After an English 
victory near Guinegate, the French knights were in such a 
hurry to get away that the engagement is sometimes known 
as The Batile of the S-purs (1513). 

While Henry was busy in France, the. Scots — despite the 
fact that their queen was an English princess — once more 
invaded England. But they did not get very far. Queen 
Catherine, who was acting as regent, collected a force which^ 
under the command of the Earl of Surrey, annihilated the 
Scots at the famous Battle of Flodden (1513). 

A year later Henry made peace. He had come, to realise 
that Ferdinand of Spain, the Emperor Maximilian, and Pope 
Julius II — all three much older and more experienced politi- 
cians than himself — were merely using him as a catspaw for 
their own advantage. So he withdrew from the League, and 
made a treaty with France, which he cemented by giving his 
sister Mary in marriage to the old French King, Louis XII. 
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§ 89 The Rise of Woesey — The chief reason why Hcnrv's 
second campaign in Trance was more successful than the first 
was the fact that the comraissaiiat side of ir was managed by 
a very able young minister named Thomas Wolsey (1471-1530) 
Wol'^ey was the son of an Ipswich merchant After a biilliant 
career at Oxford he entered the Church — then the sole career 
for a young man of humble birth who wanted to make his way 
in the world by his biains Bishop Fox, the chief minister 
of Henry VII,’ employed him as a secretary, and x»n the 
accession of Henry VIII he becapie a subordinate member of 
the Council His opportunity came m connection with the 
Flanders campaign, and he made the most of it Heniy VIII 
wanted a capable admmistiator to carry on the business of 
government while he was enjoymg hte, and Wolsey was just 
the man for him Within three or four years Wolsey was by 
far the richest and most powerful personage in the country. 
He became Lord Chancellor, a Cardinal of the Church, the 
Legate^ of the Pope, the Archbishop of Yoik, the Bibhop of 
Winchester, and Abbot of St Albans 

Wolsey’s chief interest was m foreign affairs The rivalry 
between the Valois kings of France and the Habsburg kmgs ol 
Spam soon became more acute than ever, owing to the per- 
sonal jealousy of the young sovereigns who now mhcrited the 
thrones of those countries — ^Francis I of France, and Charles V: 
who in 1519 became Holy” Roman Emperor® a^ well as King oi 
Spam Wolsey tiled to keep the peace between them a^s long 
as he could, and was anxious to prevent either of them from 
becoming all-powerful m Europe by mastering tlie otlier. Foi 
England was stiU too weak to take an important part in a wai 

1 A legate is a special representative of the Pope — a sort of papal am- 
'“^issador 

sThe “Holy Homan Empire*' consisted of an agglomeration of states n 
entral Europe, tlie rulers of which acknowledged the supremacy of one o: 
beir number, who bore the title of “Holy Roman Emperor “ This was 
o$)posed to be a revival of the old Roman Empire, but it was really Ger 
oaa rather than Roman and was not Holy at all When an Emperoi 
the chief prmcesof the Empire (known as “Electors") chose his sue 
ael99ciir , but for a century they had always elected successive Archdukei 
H^ibsburgs 
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between such powerful states , but m peace tune Wolsey could 
contnve to convince each of them that England's friendship 
was worth having 

Still, it was obvious that they would come to blows sooner or 
later, and this made them both very anxious for Enghsh sup- 
port. In 1520 Wolsey arranged a spectacular conference between 
hiS master and Francis I m the meadows near Calais ("The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold”) But this was mere “bluff” — ^it was 
inevitable that if Henry was forced to take sides m the conflict 
it would be on the side of Charles V Firstly, Charles was Kmg 
Henry’s relative by marriage, secondly, he ruled the Nether- 
lands, to which England was bound by the wool trade, thirdly, 
Wolsey hoped that he would use his great mfiuence at Rome 
to get him elected Pope^ the next time there was a vacancy. 

So a second French war broke out (1522-1523), but the 
Enghsh troops did not fight any important battles, and during 
the two or three years the Anglo-Imperial alliance began to 
wear very thm For one thing, the popedom was vacant twice 
without Charles makmg much effort to get Wolsey elected ^ 
Moreover, the Imperial troops won such an overwhelrrung 
victory over the French at Pama (1525), where Kmg Francis- 
himself was taken prisoner, that it seemed as if the Emperor 
would henceforth dommate all Europe — and neither Wolsey 
nor his master wanted that And there was a third reason, 
more potent still, for the break-up of the alliance Henry was 
now thinking of divorcing his Queen, Cathenne of Aragon, 
who was a relative of Charles V 

This deteimmation of the Kmg’s was the first Imk m a chain 
of events so vastly important in our national history 
that we must defer discussmg it to the next chapter Mean- 
while, let us glance at some momentous events which had recently 
been takmg place in Germany 

§ 90 Luther and German “Protestantism ” — ^There had 
Ifflig been growing up, m Germany and France as well as in 

1 Popes were elected by the cardinals 
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England, a feeling that the Church was in urgent need of 
reform (§ 63). The clerg}’ extorted high fees for performing 
the sacraments and for cases in the Church courts. Some of 
them undertook, for the sake of the stipends, more duties than 
they could possibly fulfil.^ Moreover, now that national feel- 
ing was becoming a ruling passion, people resented having to 
send large sums of money out of the country as tribute to the 
Pope. Again, too many of the higher clergy were more con- 
cerned with politics than with religion.^ Altogether, it seemed 
that the sacred origin and purpose of the Church was being 
pushed into the background by worldly aims and interests. 
Wyclif had protested against all this in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but his "Lollard" movement had had little permanent' 
effect. In the feign of Henry VII, the "Oxford Reformers" 
•(N55) — Colet, Erasmus, and More — had endeavoured by writ- 
ten and spoken words to induce churchmen to mend their ways, 
but in vain. Something more drastic was needed, and that 
something now appeared in Germany. 

One of the worst practices of the Church was the sale of 
“indulgences." The Church had always required people to do 
penance as a prqof that they repented of their sins, but of late 
the* custom had grown up of accepting money instead. When- 
ever the Pop)es were in special need of funds they issued docu- 
ments which excused the purchasers from penance. In 1517 
Popfe Leo X, in order to raise money for the building of St. 
Peter’s, Rome, organised a special sale of these mdidgences ; 
and a Dominican friar named Tetzel was particularly active 
in selling them. In the course of a sort of sales-tour through" 
out Germany, he visited the university town of Wittenberg. 
The professor of theology there was a monk named Martin 
Luther. He had long felt how much harm these practices were 
doing to the cause of religion, and he nailed on. the door of the 
church ninety-five "theses” (= written arguments) proving 

iHoidiiig several benefices at once was called “pluralism.” Wolsey 
was a notable example of it. 

*Wofeey was a notable example of this. too. 
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that the selling of indulgences was a fraud - A vigorous and 
excited discussion arose all over Germany. Luther was drawn 
into arguments, in the course of which he was led on to deny 
many of the essential doctrines of the Catholic Church, in- 
cluding transubstantiation and the celibacy of the clergy.^ 
The Pope excommunicated him (t e , cut him off from the 
Church) , but he flouted the papal authority by publicly 
bummg the Bull of Excommunication outside the gates of 
Wittenberg 

At the desire of the Pope, the newly elected Emperor,. 
Charles V, summoned Luther to appear before the Diet 
{= assembly of German princes) at Worms The bold monk 
appeared, but refused to withdraw any of his attacks on 
Catholic doctrine- Some of the princes were for having him 
burned as a heretic, but others were on his side; and so many 
of the German people already looked upon him as a national 
hero that it was impossible for the Imperial government to* 
take any active steps against him 

The English people were only mildly interested in the 
controversy. Much as tuey might dislike certain of the prac- 
tices of priests and monks, they did not want to break with 
the Church altogether As for King Henry, he was so 
staunchly Catholic that he wrote a theological treatise def endu- 
ing the papa-cy against Luther’s arguments, and the Pope 
rewarded him by conferring on him the title **Fidei Defensor,” 
still borne by English sovereigns 

1 Celibacy means tbe renunciation of mamag© Luther showed his con- 
tempt for it by himself gettmg married — to an ex-nun 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE BREACH WITH ROME 
1525-1535 

§ 91. A Royal "'Divorce " — ^As the years went by, Henry 
VIII became seriously perturbed that there was no male heir 
to the throne. All his sons had died in infancy, and though 
he had a daughter, Mary (born 1516), no queen had ever 
ruled over England. If he died without the succession being 
settled, it was likely that the system of government set up by 
his father and himself would break down, and the country 
again be harried by civil war. Queen Catherine was now 
middle-aged , there was no likelihood that she would have any 
more children, and the King began to feel that he oughts to 
marry again. And another motive was impelling him in the 
same direction — the fact that he had fallen passionately in 
love with Anne Boleyn, one of the Queen's ladies-in-waiting. 

The question was, what was to be done with Catherine. The 
Church does not allow divorce , and in any case there could be 
no possible excuse for divorcing the Queen, who had been a 
devoted wife to the King for many years. But another doubt 
now rose in Henry’s mind: had his marriage to her been lawful 
in the first case? There is a passage in Leviticus which says 
that a man may not marry his brother's widow. A special 
‘""dispensation” from Pope Julius II had been obtained for the 
marriage (§ 85n.); but was it within the powers of a Pope thus 
to suspend the laws of God? Most people can believe that what 
they want must be right; but King Henry VIII’s powers of do- 
ing so were remarkable. He soon convinced himself that it was 
his duty, both to God and to his people, to put away Catherine 
and marry Anne. In 1525 he ceased to treat Catherine as his 
Queen, and sent an urgent request to Pope Clement VII to 
that, as Julius II had exceeded his powers in granting 
^^ensation, Henry had never really been married at all. 
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§ 92 The Legatine Court— Wolsey had recently found his 
position as minister becoimng more difficult So long as Henry 
■«ras a mere overgrown boy, canng for httle besides his own 
pleasures and sports, the Cardmal had had a free hand , but 
now that the Kmg was becommg more serious-mmded, and 
talnng a more active part m affairs of State, the mmister had 
to fit his policy mto the whims of an imperious master This 
divorce busmess was particularly difficult to handle The Pope 
annulled marriages m similar circumstances before, but 
he was now in a very awkward position The army of Charles 
V, after its overwhelming victory at Pavia, had got out of 
hand it had gone on to sack Rome, and to compel the Pope 
to take refuge in his castle of St Angelo, near by There he 
was practically at the mercy of Charles V, and he could hardly 
issue a decree which would be an msult to that monarch’s aunt 
Clement did not want to offend Henry VIII, but still less 
did he want to offend Charles V He delayed giving any 
decision as long as he could, for there was always the hope 
that somethmg would turn up to save the situation — Catherine 
might die, or Henry might change his mmd, or Charles 
might lose his grip on Rome 

Henry became impatient, and vented his anger on Wolsey for 
not contnvmg to push the matter through quickly At last 
Clement appointed a special court to meet m London and go 
into the matter This court was to be presided over by two 
legates — ^the resident legate, Wolsey, and an Italian cardmal 
named Campeggio Campeggio was secretly mstructed to delay 
jud^ent as long as possiole, so he took three or four months 
over the journey to England, and then another three or four 
months taymg to persuade first Catherine and then Henry to 
^ive way. When at last the Legatine Court met m the great 
lisall of the Blackfnars, the Queen refused to plead before it, and 
appealed to the Pope Here was another excuse for delay ; and 
at last the court assembled to hear the Pope’s decision, 
Cai^e^o announced that the case ha^ been transferred to 
ilPteie, whither the Kmg was cited to api>ear and plead his case 
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§ 93. "A Long Farewell to all My Greatness.”— This 
decision ruined the unfortunate Wolsey. The worst side of 
Henry's character now came uppermost — his callous selfishness. 
All Wolsey ’s past services were forgotten in view of his failure 
to -carry out the King's wishes. Henry now declared that by 
acting as papal legate he had broken the Statute of Prasmunire 
(§ 62), which forbade anyone to exercise authority received from 
the Pope. Of course, Wolsey would not and could not have 
accepted the post without the express approval of the King, but 
he knew that this would not be accepted as an excuse — ^he did 
not even bring it forward. Moreover, he knew that he was 
surrounded by enemies. Nobody could wield such immense 
powers without offending people; for his position as Chancellor 
made him supreme in the Law, while his position as legate 
made him supreme in the Church. Moreover, his haughty 
pride, and the ostentatious luxury of his way of life (with 
three magnificent palaces and seven hundred servants), aroused 
the most malignant jealousy among all classes. So long as he 
enjoyed the King's favour he was safe, but the moment it was 
withdrawn he was a. helpless victim of their hatred. Dismissed 
from all his offices save his archbishopric, he went to York, and 
for the first time in his career began to fulfil his functions as a 
priest; but the spite of his enemies was not sated even yet. 
They contrived that a charge of high treason should be brought 
against him. On his way back to London to take his trial, 
he died at the abbej' of Leicester. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Was Wolsey a great statesman? Hardly. To be truly great 
a statesman must have worthy ideals — ^he must be enthusiastic 
.for good government and wise reforms. Wolsey was merely an 
able and energetic administrator.. By his adroit management of 
foreign affairs he contrived for a time to give England an im- 
portant place in Europe, but this soon came to an end. And he 
raised a great- opportunits'. If he had made better use of- his 
.powers as legate he might have reformed the English Church 
so as to r^ain for it the respect of the people, and thus have 
saved it from the calamities which were shortly- to fall upon it. 
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§ 94. “None goes so far , ” — Kmg Henry was as deter- 
nuned as ever to wring from the Pope a declaration that he 
■was free to marry Anne Boleyn Polite requests having proved 
jneffective, he now tried more forable methods A young 
Cambndge “don” named Thomas Cranmer expressed the view 
that the sanction of the Pope was not necessary in such cases 
— ^the Archbishop of Canterbury had the power to grant the 
required decree At any rate, Cranmer argued, it would be 
worth while to inquire the opinion of the authonties on Canon 
Law in the universities of Europe on the subject. Henry 
eagerly adopted this suggestion, and made Cranmer an arch- 
deacon as a reward for his happy thought 

Meanwhile he summoned parliament, for he knew that the 
Houses would be eager to attack the privileges of the clergy 
and the power of the Pope They began by passing an Act to 
forbid some of the evil practices by which priests had been 
makmg money, such as plurahties (§ 90 n ) and high fees for 
mamages and burials, and “benefit of clergy” (§ 30). The Kmg 
compelled the clergy to agree to this Act by threatenmg them 
all with the penalties of Praemunire, for accepting the legatme 
authority of Wolsey As these penalties hududed imprisonment 
for hfe and the forfeiture of all goods, the clergy were forced to 
submit, and to pay the Kmg a heavy subsidy mto the bargam 
When the opinions of the xmiversities came in, enough of 
them supported Cranmer’s argument to give Henry an excuse 
for actmg on it Then the old Archbishop of Canterbury died, 
and Henry was able to place Cranmer m a position to carry 
out his own pohcy But it was of the utmost importance that 
CraiMEner's right to act as archbishop should be mdisputable, 
otherwise there might still be some doubt about Henry's right 
isr marry Anne For this it was necessary that the Pope should 
s^d the "bulls” approving the appointment. So m order to put 
jW^sure on Clement to grant them, parhament passed an Act 
Sits|)dadmg the payment to Etote of “Annates”- — ^the first 
revenue of newly appmnted bsshc^ and abbots This 
an important part of the mcome of the papacy ; but Henry 
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suspended the working of the Act, and gave the Pope to under- 
stand that he would continue to do so provided that Cranmer's 
bulls were sent without delay. This hint had the desired effect, 
and the new archbishop was duly consecrated — ^whereupon 
Henry allowed the Annates Act to come into force all the same. 

Cranmer at once summoned a Church court at Dunstable, 
near the place where the unhappy ex-Queen was living,, and 
called upon her to appear before it. She refused, on the ground 
that her case was now before the papal courts. There- 
upon the archbishop gave judgment that she had never been 
lawfulh’ married to the King. Even before the judgment was- 
issued, Henry had- announced that he had already secretly 
married Anne Boleyn. This was the aspect of the affair which 
was least pleasing to most of his subjects. They were delight- 
ed that the powers and privileges of. the clergy should be 
checked, and that the Pope should be deprived of tribute from 
England; but they felt that Queen Catherine had been griev- 
ously wronged, and they hated the upstart Boleyn family, who 
were now lording it over everybody at Court and on the Coun- 
cil. When the new Queen was crowned amid gorgeous 
pageantry, the Lopdon crowd in the . London streets refused 
to raise a cheer as the procession passed through the streets. 

Meanwhile the quarrel with the Pope was going frorn bad 
to worse. Parliament passed one measure after another, limit- 
ing papal powers and defying papal authority. (N57). In 1533 
an Act was passed forbidding any appeal to Rome from the 
decision of the English Church comts. Then followed (1534) 
an Act. of Succession, making the children of Anne .(if she 
should have any) heirs to the throne,, in spite of a papal decree 
declaring that Catherine was still Henry’s lawful wife. At 
each stage in the dispute Henry expected that the Pope would 
give way, but Clement could not do so without offending the 
all-powerful Emperor. At last, in 1535, came ,the Act of 
Supremacy, which declared that the King, and not the Pope, 
was the Supreme HeadL of the Church in England .(N58). 

‘'None goes so far as he who knows not whither he goes.”" 
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Henry’s object at first had been merely to put pressure on the 
Pope to grant a decree From this had developed a quarrel 
which ended m the complete severance of English people from 
the Catholic Church, to which they had belonged for a thou- 
sand years 

§ 95 The Catholic Martyrs — Henry was determmed that 
his authority over the Church should be accepted by the whole 
nation His masterful temper always made him furious at any 
sign of opposition, and there was now a particular reason for 
it For the Pope had denied his right to marry Anne Boleyn; 
hence anyone who mamtamed the supremacy of the Pope was 
throwmg doubts on the lawfulness of this marriage — and, 
therefore, on the lawfulness of the heir who (he hoped) woidd 
soon be born of it So he had a Bill rushed through parlia- 
ment requiring people to swear that they upheld the royal 
supremacy and the validity of the second marriage 

But it was impossible for a conscientious Cathohc to beheve 
that a layman could be head of the Church For the doctrme 
of the Apostolical Succession teaches that the clergy have 
special spiritual powers, handed down from one generation 
to another smce the days of the Apostles The first to suffer 
death for refusmg to take the oath were a number of Car- 
thusian monks But more illustrious victims soon followed 
John F%sher, Bishop of Rochester, and Str Thomas More (N59), 
who had succeeded Wolsey as Lord Chancellor, both dechned 
to take the oath They were ready to swear to be faithful sub- 
jects of the Kmg, ahd to acknowledge the children of Anne 
Boleym as rightful successors to the throne, but beyond that 
they could not go More had resigned the Chancellorship, 
and Was now livmg in retirement, while Fisher was an aged 
man and an mvahd, but nothmg could soften the Kmg's 
'hekrt towards men who withstood his will If it were known 
that such distmguished men had refused the oath, other people 
would be encouraged to do so, and soon the nation would be 
divided mt<y two parties, one supporting the Kmg and Anne, 
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and the other supporting the Pope and Catherine. The thought 
of this made Henr}^ foam with rage : More and Fisher should 
acknowledge his headship or die. So they died. More’s serene 
good-humour at his execution has made it one of the most 
famous of such events in history. “See me safely up. Master 
Lieutenant,” he said, as he set foot on the rickety steps of 
the scaffold; “for m\' coming down I can shift for myself.” 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE MONASTERIES ABOLISHED 
1535-1547 

§ 96. Thomas Cromwell. — ^Beneath the surface oi tms tre- 
mendous revolution there was a master-mind at work. Thomas 
Cromwell (1485-1540) was a man of obscure origin, who had 
begun life as a merchant and money-lender and lawyer of 
doubtful reputation. He had been employed by Wolsey to 
do subordinate jobs for the government, and on the fall of 
the Cardinal he had hinted to the King that he should act as 
his own pope for the future. 

As we have seen (§93), it was only by degrees that he came 
to the decision to carry through so bold a scheme; but 
as the idea grew upon him he employed Cromwell to put into 
effect the successive stages of it. It was Cromwell who drew 
up thte all-important statutes and steered them through par- 
liament, and it was Cromwell who, with -the title of Vicar- 
General, saw that they were duly carried out. He never 
acted as independently as Wolsey had done in earlier days, 
for Henry had now taken control into his own hands ; butv his 
position gave him tremendous in&uence in matters of detail. 
His great object was to build up the power and wealth of the 
Crown, and he was utterly ruthless in sweeping away every 
obstacle to that pohcy. 
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§ 97 Dissolution and Confiscation — ^It was an inipor- 
•tot part of Cromwell’s scheme that the Kmg should use his 
new position to “reform” the Church and confiscate much of 
its wealth Everybody admitted that reform was called for, 
particularly m the case of the monastenes and nunnenes 
(N59) In the Middle Ages these mstitutions had played a 
very valuable part m the rehgious, social, and intellectual life 
of the nation They had entertamed travellers, they had 
educated children, they had dispensed alms to the poor, they 
had been havens where men and women could lead lives of 
quiet devotion, they had preserved the arts and sciences dunng 
the rough and often lawless life of the time (§ 45) But 'times 
were changing Inns were becommg commoner, hfe had be- 
come more secure, arts and studies had become the pursmts 
of ordinary la 3 mien Thus to a great extent the monastenes 
and nunneries had outhved their usefulness Many of them 
— especially the smaller ones — ^were badly managed, and m 
some the inmates had taken advantage of their pnvileges to 
lead idle and even dissipated hves It had often been felt 
that somethmg ought to be done about it , but reform had 
been hmdered by the fact that most of the Orders were 
exempt from control by the bishops, and answerable only to 
the Pope himself Leo X had authonsed Wolsey to take some 
steps in the matter} but he had merely confiscated the goods 
of a few of the smaller houses for the benefit of the great college 
he was building at Oxford (now known as Christchurch), and 
bq d accepted bribes from others to let them alone 
Cromwell's scheme was for the Kmg to use his new powers 
as head of the Church to make a clean sweep. He sent roimd 
officials to the smaller monastenes first, to make mquiri^s as 
to how they were conducted These officials knew what the 
Vicar-General expected of them, and they sent m dreadful 
accounts of the sloth, ignorance, and wickedness that they saw 
on their visits These reports were much exaggerated So far 
as we can judge, the monks and nuns were not much worse — or 
better — thannother folk But, of course, the real reason for the 
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abolition was that the King and Cromwell coveted thei. wealth ; 
and parliament was verj’’ ready to authorise its oonhscation 
because tlie members hoped to be able to get hold of some ol 
the monastery lands foi themselves Thus the monks and 
nuns had few defenders amongst those in authority Some- 
times they were induced to surrendei the monastic property 
by cajolery, sometimes by threats — several, indeed, were 
actually hanged for re&istmg the confiscation Finally, m 
1539, an Act was passed givmg the force of law to all these 
surrenders, past and future 

The effects of the Dissolution upon the nation were many 
and varied (X61) Here we can only find room to mention 
three (1) Thousands of monks, and tens of thousands of 
persons employed as servants in these institutions, were cast 
iorth upon the world with no means of getting a living (2) So 
much land was thrown upon the market that it could be 
bought very cheaply, and many well-to-do tradesmen and 
lawyers were able to bny estates and set up as “country gentle- 
men ” Thus the class of “gentry" was greatly increased 
in numbers and wealth, and it soon began to play a vital part 
in the development of the natiofi (3) All the hundreds of in- 
fluential people who profited by the Dissolution had henceforth 
a personal interest m preventing the papal authority from being 
le-established in England, for the Pbpe would almost certainly 
require them to give up their newly acqmred propcity 

§ 98 Royal Births, Marriages, akd Deaths — Meanwhile 
thwe were fresh developments m the domestic affairs of the 
King Early in 1536 the deeply wronged ex-Queen Catherine 
died. Queen Anne rejoiced at the news, but indirectly it led 
to her own death wnthin a year She had borne a daughter 
(the future Queen Ehzabeth) in September 1533, but no other 
children came, and Henry’s mam object m marrying her — and 
quanelhng with the Pope m order to do so — seemed to have 
l^eeia frostrated^ She was more unpopular than ever Henry 
hAtesdf grew tfeed of her— partly because he realised that she 
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would never be heartily accepted by his subjects. Even if she 
had a son, many people would doubt whether the second mar- 
riage had been lawful. But the death of Catherine opened 
a new prospect before him. A third marriage would be un- 
challengeable — ^provided that Anne was dead too. Such a 
trifling difficulty as this was quickly overcome. The wretched 
woman was accused of various appalling crimes, including an 
attempt on the King’s life, and was beheaded along with her 
brother and several of her friends. Archbishop Cranmer pro- 
nounced that, for reasons which he did not disclose, her mar- 
riage to the King had been null and void from the first. 
And so, when a few days later Henr\' married his third bride — 
the Ladj' Jane Se5nnour — ^he was still (to use his own phrase) 
a “Christian bachelor.” In the following year (1537) Queen 
Jane had a son (afterwards Edward VI), but died in child- 
birth, so the King was once more looking out for a wife. 

§ 99. The Pilgrimage of Grace. — One immediate result of 
the suppression of the monasteries was a great rising in Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire. The northern counties were wilder and 
less populated than the southern. The people there still looked 
up to their local landlords as leaders, and these old-fashioned 
nobles and gentry disliked the centralised government which 
had been set up by the Tudors. They particularly resented the 
authority ©f a low-born minister like Cromwell; and, worst of all, 
were they aggrieved by ‘the Dissolution. For the monasteries 
still served very useful purposes in those backward parts of the 
country ; and when fifty of them were abolished in Lincolnshire 
alone during the summer of 1536, anger rose to fever heat. The 
insolent behaviour of Cromwell’s agents led to revolt there, 
and no sooner had this been suppressed than an even more 
alarming outbreak occurred in Yorkshire. Under the leadership 
of Robert Aske, a London lawyer who owned an estate in that- 
county, the malcontents adopted a banner on which were de- 
picted the Five Wounds of Christ, and called their movement 
“The Pilgrimage of Grace.” They declared their devoted 
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ioj^alty to the King, but petitioned him to dismiss Cromwell 
from his ser'vdce and to restore the monasteries. Henry had 
no regular army, and wjaile a force was being got together he 
invited Aske up to London to talk matters over. Aske urged 
his followers to remain quiet, relying on the King’s word of 
honour. But the moment Henry was in a position to act he 
threw off the mask, dispersed the rebels by force, and ordered 
“such dreadful execution to be done upon a good number of 
the inhabitants in every town, village, and hamlet ... as 
they may be a fearful spectacle to others hereafter that would 
practise in like manner.” Among the victims was Aske, to 
whose loyalty and moderation he owed so much. 

One' important result, of the “Pilgrimage” was that a 
“Council of the North” was set up at York, to bring the royal 
authority into more direct contact with the people of the 
northern shires. 

§ 100. The End of Cromwell. — ^Men who served Henry 
■VIII were liable to very sudden changes of fortune. In April 
1540 Cromwell was made Lord Chamberlain and Earl of Essex, 
but three months later he was beheaded on a charge of high 
treason ! The immediate cause of his downfall was a question 
of foreign policy. For eight years England was in danger of 
an invasion by either France or Spain, or both, on behalf of 
the Pope. The one thing that prevented it was the personal 
hostility between the two sovereigns concerned, Francis I 
and Charles V (§ 89). Henry’s policy was to embitter the 
ill-feeling between them, and keep them too busy to have 
time for “Crusades” against England. But about 1539 it 
seemed likely that this policy would break down; there was 
every sign that Francis and Charles would at last join in an 
attack on thp heretic King. Cromwell had long been trying to 
get the King to become mora definitely Protestant, and two 
parties had arisen on the subject, both among the bishops and 
on the Council. Henry disliked the Lutheran doctrines, and 
■was very reluctant to have anything to do ■with the German 
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pnnces who had adopted them But m the face of foreign 
danger he took Cromwell’s advice, made an alliance with the 
Lutheran pnnces, and cemented it by marrymg Anne of Cleves, 
the daughter of the most important of them Then suddenly 
the whole scheme collapsed like a house of cards. Francis and 
Charles fell out again, which removed all fear of mvasion Anne 
of Cleves proved too old and plam for Henry's fastidious 
taste, and he definitely decided agamst anythmg m the nature 
of Lutheranism He always had to find somebody on whom 
to vent his vexation m such cases, and this time it was Crom- 
well who fell victim to it For the Vicar-General had shot 
his bolt He had placed enormous wealth and power m the 
King ’s hands,* but in so doing he had made himself feared and 
loathed by all Gratitude was a feehng unknown to Henry. 
By castmg off the minister he would be domg an immensely 
popular thing The Duke of Norfolk, Cromwell’s chief enemy 
on the Coimcil, took advantage of the royal displeasure to 
accuse him of noismanagement of the Kmg’s affairs It was 
absurd to accuse Cromwell of actmg agamst Henry VIII — he 
had served him only too weU ; but it was not more unjust than 
his own charges agamst More and Fisher had been. Parhament 
passed a Bill of ^-tt^under (§ 79a.)— his own favourite instru- 
ment of attack on others — ^and he was beheaded (N62, 63) 

§ 101 The Last Phase — ^The story of the remaining seven 
years of Henry’s rei^ is soon told. No special minister took 
the place of Cromwell as chief minister, and no fresh line of 
pohcy was struck out The Kfabsburg-Valois feud contmued 
to save England from the danger of attack. Henry showed 
by his Six Article of Religion (1539) that he was deterxnmed 
to, uphold the old-fashioned Catholic faith m every thmg save 
the supremacy of the Pope — he was qmte as ready to burn 
men for being too Protestant as to hang or behead them for 
being too Cathohc 

‘The one really mterestmg venture of this period turned out a 
diignri al failure. This was a scheme for ending the long-staadiB^ 
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Anglo-Scottish quarrel (§ 50) by a mainagc between Prince 
Edward and the little Queen Mary of Scotland But the Scots 
felt that this would mean the loss of their independence 
HeriTV tiled to force them to agree to it by sendmg his brother- 
in-law, Edwaid Seymour (Loid Hertford), to lay the country 
waste , but this made them all the more obstmate m lesisting 
It, and at length the plan had to be abandoned altogether 
(N67) 

It only remams to record the last stage of the King’s domes- 
tic complications In 1540 he married Catherme Howard — a 
mere girl, so much younger than himself that she had been 
named in honour of his first Queen But he found to his horror 
that she had already had a love affair, and had not altogether 
given It up even after her ma triage So her head was cut off, 
and then the King played for safety by marrying a middle- 
aged lady who was already twice a widow Catherme Parr 
proved a gentle nurse in the pamful maladies which now beset 
him, and was a kmd stepmother to his three children She 
contrived to survive him and to marry yet a fourth husband 

It IS sad to notice the deterioration m Henry’s character in 
the course of his reign In his youth he had been full of gene- 
rous impulses, but beneath the surface he was a selfish egoist, 
and this developed as he grew older Having too much 
of our own w’ay is bad for most of us By the end of his life 
he had become a coarse, corpulent, diseased old tyrant, ruth- 
lessly strikmg down anyone who dared to oppose his will 


CHAPTER xxin 

A PROTESTANT IN'I EKLUDE 
1547-1553 

§ 102 Lord Protector Somerset — ^Henry VIII made a will 
by which he was to be succeeded bj* his only son Edward (son 
of Jfazie Seymour, bom 1537) Should Edward die childless, 
'exown was to go to Mary (daughter of Catherine of 
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-\ragon, boin 1516) , and if Mary had no direct heir it^was to 
go to Elizabeth (daughter of Anne Boleyn, bom 1533). At 
-the tune of Henry’s death, Edward was only ten years old, 
so the old King had arranged that until he grew up the royal 
■power should be wielded by a council in which each of the 
vanous parties at the Court were fairly represented But 
■within a week this scheme was upset One member of the 
K:ounciI, the young King’s uncle, Edward Seymour (Lord 
Hertford) , seized control into his own hands and took the office 
of “Lord Protector,” with the title of Duke of Somerset 

He was on the whole a well-meaning man, but he was a 
-very mcompetent ruler, and he made a number Of mistakes 
•which brought about his downfall in less than three years. 
Perhaps his worst fault of character was the greed for wealth 
which he showed in his treatment of the Church The Sey'- 
mours had always been mchned to Protestmitism. As long 
as Henry VIII was alive they had kept this in the back- 
ground, for, as we have seen (§ 101), the old Kmg was 
savagely intolerant of any questiomng of Cathohc doctrine 
'(except the authority of the Pope) But now that Somerset 
had supreme poweu he displayed his Protestantism in no un- 
certam way He commissioned Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
■bury, to make a Book of Common Prayer m Enghsh; he got 
parliament to repeal the Acts by which heresy was punished 
"by death, and he had several city churches despoiled to pro- 
vide buildmg materials for the stately home he was havmg 
"built for himself by the river-side just outside Ludgate. 

Of these three actions, the first produced nothing but good, 
for Cranmer translated the Latin services of the Cathohc Church 
into some of the most beautiful English prose ever written 
The second measure was well meant, but did more harm than 
good, for many extreme Protestants who had fled abroad from 
Kuig Henry’s persecution now came back with all sorts of 
*^advanced doctrmes” that they had leamt m Germany and 
B^zierland (N64), and church services were disturbed by 
isetti and bloodshed. The third was a piece of undisguised 
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robbery— an example of the kind of thing which gave “Pro- 
testantism^* a bad name. Far too many men took up the 
“reformed religion” because it gave an excuse for despoiling 
the old Church for their own benefit. 

§ 103. Another Failure in Scotland. — Somerset had a 
fatal habit of taking the wrong way to do the right thing. For 
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instance, he revived Henry VIII's policy of uniting England 
and Scotland by a marriage between the young sovereigns of 
the two countries (§ 101). But the Scots still disliked the 
project, and Somerset should have known better than anybody 
else that it was no good to try to force it on them, for it was 
he who (as Lord Hertford) had been sent to attempt it by 
Henry- VIII. Nevertheless, he took another army into Scot- 
land in 1547. He laid waste sundry villages, ravaged Holyrood 
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Palace, and defeated a Scottish army (at Pinkte, near Edui- 
hurgh But the Scottish government would not submit to 
his demands On the contrary, they sent their little Queen 
over to Prance to prevent any chance of her falling into 
Enghsh hands She spent the next twelve years of her hfe 
at the French Court, mained the Dauphm, and eventually 
became Queen ot France 

It was impossible for Somerset to hold Scotland down as a 
conquered country by a permanent “army of occupation” — 
that would have cost far more than the impoverished Enghsh 
exchequer could possibly afford So he had to return crest- 
fallen, conscious that his expedition had had an effect precisely 
the opposite of its object — ^it had cemented more closely than 
ever the old anti-English alliance between France and Scotland 

§ 104 KeT’s Rebellion — ^But the most strikmg example of 
Somerset’s well-meant, blundermg was his treatment of the 
econormc discontent of the time (N71) These troubles had 
long been growmg acute More and more landowners were 
tfllrmg advantage of the increasmg demand for wool to turn 
their arable land into pasturage for sheep, which required much 
less labour than com-growing, and was far more profitable. 
Moreover, they took every opportunity to cheat the peasants 
out of “their share of the village lands And smce much land 
that was too poor to bear crops was quite useful for pasture, 
landlords often enclosed for their own use the waste- and 
meadow-land on which the village folk were accustomed to 
graze their cattle and cut their fuel. Matters were made worse 
by the Dissolution of the Monasteries The monks had some- 
times been hard landlords, but they had usually respected the 
■old customs, whereas the middle-class men who had bought up 
the monastery lands knew little and cared less about tradi- 
tions— they were simply eager to make their newly acquired 
property pay Sir Thomas More had protested against these 
“enclosures” m his Utop%a {N59), and the government had 
^iKSEeial times attempted in vain to grapple with the evil 
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Somerset set up a special “Court of Requests” in his own 
house in London to deal with complaints from village folk, and 
to redress their grievances; but there was no police-system, 
and it was impossible to send round government officials to see 
that the decrees of the Court of Requests were carried out. 
And the mere fact that Somerset had established the court 
made the members of the Council bitterly hostile to him — ^for 
these were just the people who were profiting most by the new 
methods. The climax came when a revolt broke out in East 
Anglia against the enclosures. The rebels chose as their leader 
one Robert Ket, himself of the landlord class, but a sympathiser 
with the wrongs of the peasantry. They encamped on Mouse- 
hold Heath, near Norwich, and sent a strongly-worded petition 
to the government. Meanwhile they refrained from violence, 
and attended daily open-air services conducted by the chaplain 
of their little commonwealth. Somerset realised how genuine 
were their grievances. Even when they seized possession of 
Norwich itself he hesitated to take drastic action against them. 
But the other members of the Covmcil were not so considerate. 
They feared that if the movement spread, their highly profit- 
able depredations would be stopped. So one of them, John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, took down some hired foreign troops 
and dispersed the commonwealth by force. Several 'of the 
ringleaders, including Ket himself, were hanged. 

Obviously Somerset’s position as "Lord Protector” was be- 
coming very shaky when subordinate members of his Coimcil 
ihus took the law into their own hands. Some weeks later War- 
wick and his supporters suddenly had him arrested and put in 
prison. He was released a few months later, and allowed , to 
take part in the meetings of the Council; but a little later he 
was rearrested for ■ conspiring against the new regime and 
beheaded. 

§ 105. The Rule of Northumberland. — ^When Somerset’s 
place was taken by Warwick (who took the title of Duke of 
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Korthumberland) the country went from bad to worse. Somer- 
set had been an unwise statesman, but Northumberland was 
no statesman at all — ^he was just a bold, greedj’-, unscrupulous 
adventurer. He pretended to be a more thoroughgoing "Pro- 
testant” than his predecessor, and caused Cranmer to revise 
the Prayer Book, making it more distinctly un-Catholic. But 
this was — even 'more than in the case of Somerset — a mere 
excuse for "feathering his own nest.” Most of the Church 
property that could be turned to ready cash had by this time 
been confiscated ; but there were a number of small founda- 
tions called “chantries” (§ 44) which maintained priests who 
conducted dail^^ services on behalf of corporations and gilds. 
These were now abolished, and their funds mostly fell into the 
hands of Northumberland and his friends. Many of the 
chantry priests had taught the children of the neighbourhood, 
and some of the confiscated property was used to found 
King Edward, VI Grammar Schools ; but. the amount so used 
was only a fraction of the total, and the new schools were too 
poor to carry on the work of education efficiently. 

■ Another of Northumberland’s devices was to replace Catholic 
bishops by Protestant clergymen, who were willing to perform 
the functions for much smaller incomes — and to pocket the 
difference himself. 

§ 106. Northumberland’s Conspiracy. — ^Edward 'VI- was a 
strange, morbid boy, with a brain far in advance of his years. 
By the time he was thirteen his chief interest was in theology. 
He had become an out-and-out Protestant, and looked upon 
Northumberland as “the most holy instrument of the Word of 
God” engaged in establishing “pure religion” in the land. 
Thus, so long as Edward lived, Northumberland’s position was 
safe. But at the beginning of 1553, the young King’s health 
began to fail, and the Duke saw a red light ahead. If Edward 
died, the heir was the Princess Mary, a grown-up woman 
whom he could not hope to control, and a devout Catholic, who 
dfetested him and all his works and ways. His very life might 
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not be safe if she became Queen. So, as the King developed 
rapid consumption, Northumberland formed a plot by which 
lie would be able to keep power in his own hands. He put for- 
ward the claims of Lady Jane Grey, who was descended from 
Henry VII. -She was a mere girl — only sixteen years old — aiid 
a convinced Protestant ; and Northumberland made certain of 
his hold over her by marrying her to his younger son, Guildford 
Dudley. The dying boy on the throne — eager that Protestant- 
ism should continue — supported the scheme; but everybody 
else (outside the Duke's immediate circle of friends) hated it. 
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People had had quite enough of his so-called Protestantism ; 
they dreaded the prospect that his rule should continue in- 
definitely. For the nation weis still attached to the Catholic 
fmth, though many had acquiesced readily in the breach with 
the Pope. Moreover, much S5Tnpathy was felt for the Princess 
Mary over the wrongs and insults she had suffered through 
h^ father’s denial of his marriage with her mother. Above 
all, there was a strong feeling that she had a right to the throne, 
both by birth and by the will of Henry VIII. 

When the King sank into death in July 1553, Northumber- 
land had Jane proclaimed Queen. Mary fled to the eastern 
counties, and thousands of nobles and gentry flocked to support 
her. followed by their tenantry. The Duke coUdcted some 
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troops and marched out of London to attack these rapidly- 
gathering forces, but his men hated the task in which they 
weie engaged, and deserted by stores and hundreds So strong 
was the feeling in favour of the nghtlul heir that she was 
pioclaimed Queen in London as soon as Xorthuinberland’s back 
w*as turned, one of those who took part in the ceremony being 
"Queen” Jane's own father By the time the Duke had 
reached Cambritlge he realised that the game was up He 
abandoned his plan and was taken prisoner A few da>s later 
Mary entered London in tiiumph 


CHAPTER XXIV 

A CATHOLIC INTERLUDE 
1553-1558 

§ 107 A Triumphakt Begixxixg — Mary had been swept on 
to the throne by a -tidal wave of popular enthusiasm, and 
she could afford to be lenient towards those concerned m 
Northumbeiland’s conspiracy The Duke himself was exe- 
cuted, despite his attempts to curry favour by turning 
Catholic, but most of his supporters were pardoned, while 
others — ^including his puppet queen and her husband — ^were 
merely imprisoned m the Tower 
Tlie story of Mary's reign is -the storj'’ of how the Queen lost 
all her popularity and died broken-hearted within hve and a 
half years of the triumphant acces'sion She was determined 
to restore England to the Catholic Church, but at first she had 
the wisdom to set to work cautiously She restored several of 
the Cathohe bishops to their sees, and imprisoned "the Protes- 
tant clergy who had taken their places, including Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley But for a time 5»bc took no further steps 
towards enforcing Cathohe doctrmes on the Church, For she 
could not alter the laws without the consent of parliament, and 
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parliament was very hard to drive. The members were quite 
ready to authorise the use of the Latin services in place of the 
Prayer Book, but they dreaded lest the re-establishment of 
the Catholic Church should lead to a restoration of the monas- 
tery lands which many of them had bought. 

It was the question of the Queen's marriage which first 
aroused serious discontent. Although Mary was getting on 
for forty years of age, it was felt that she ought to provide the 
•cormtry with a future king if possible. Parliament sug- 
gested that she should choose some English nobleman as her 
husband, but she announced that she had already made up 
her mind to marry her cousin, Don Philip of Spain, the son 
and heir of the Emperor Charles V. This was a very un- 
popular match, for a son born of it might inberit the dominions 
of Spain, and would regard England as a comparatively un- 
important part of his vast possessions. 

§ 108. Wyatt’s Rebellion. — So strong was the feeling 
against the Spanish marriage that a number of risings were 
organised in different parts of the country. The only one which 
came to anything began in Kent, under the leadership of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. For a time it seemed as if this might be suc- 
cessful — ^it was certainly the most formidable rebellion during 
the whole of the Tudor period. There was no regular army, 
and some hastily-raised troops who were sent against the insur- 
gents \5rent over and joined them. But Mary kept her nerve in 
the crisis. She went down to the City of London and appealed 
for support, and the Londoners responded, for they had no wish 
to see their city at the mercy of an armed mob of rebels. When 
Wyatt- and his men reached Southwark they found Lon- 
don Bridge so stoutly defended against them that they had to 
go further up and cross the river at Kingston. The courage of 
the insurgents cooled as they marched back to attack London 
from the west, and they took every opportunity to desert. 
After some indecisive skirmishing along the Strand, Wyatt 
was forced to surrender. The Princess Elizabeth was arrested 
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on suspicion of being concerned ,in the rebellion, but she was 
much too astute to do anything that could incriminate her, 
and eventually Mary had to release her. Wyatt and a dozen 
more of the leading rebels, were executed; and they were fol- 
lowed to the block by those who were still in prison in connec- 
tion with the Northumberland conspiracy. Among these were 
Lady June and her husband. They had had nothing to do 
with Wyatt, and would have gained nothing if his rising had 
been successful; but Mary had been much alarmed by the later 
movement, and felt' she would never be safe so long as there 
was a Protestant claimant to the throne at hand. Lady Jane 
Orey has always been regarded as a model of youthful woman- 
hood — ^pious, modest, courageous, and sincere. She admitted 
that she had done, wrong in allowing herself to be placed on the 
throne, but denied that she had ever wished it; and she died 
•with a quiet fortitude which touched the hearts of all beholders. 

§ 109. The Climax of the Reign. — Queen Mary felt that 
her success in frustrating the conspiracy was a sign from 
heaven that she ought to go forward with her twin schemes — 
the Spanish marriage and the reunion with Rome. In Jrdy 1554 
Prince Philip landed at Southampton, and a few days later the 
wedding took place in Winchester Cathedral. The Queen was 
devoted to her young husband (he was eleven years younger 
than herself), but the feeling was not returned. The only thing 
that Philip really cared about was the Catholic religion. He 
had agreed to this marriage in order to add England to the 
Spanish dominions, and he did his ‘best, for a time, to gain the 
hearts of the English people. But he could not disguise his 
cold, harsh, forbidding nature ; and the hatred of th,e English for 
the black-bearded cavaliers and black-cowled monks who came 
over in his train was such that they were hardly safe from the 
mob as they walked the streets of London. The ^ueen 
had promised parliament that he should have nothing to do 
with the government of England; but she was so anxious to 
please him that she had all the proceedings of the. Council 
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translated into Spanish for his benefit, and took his advice 
about everything. 

Later in the same year a solemn ceremony of reconcilia- 
tion to Rome took place in the great hall of Whitehall Palace. 
Philip and Mary, attended by courtiers, officials, and both 
Houses of Parliament, welcomed Cardinal Pole, who came as 
a special legate from the Pope, and besought him to allow 
England to return to the' bosom of the Mother Church. Then, 
after an impressive address, the Cardinal pronounced the 
country absolved from the sin of schism, and accepted it back 
into the Catholic Church. Hymns of praise were sung in 
every cathedral in Europe, and guns boomed out in Rome to 
salute the glad tidings. 


§ no. The Persecution. — So far all had gone well with the 
Queen — ^her subjects had twice rallied to defend her against 
rebels, she had the husband of her choice, and her reaJm had 
been purged of heresy. But, before the end of the year (1554), 
she took a step which was fatal in the end to her happiness 
and success. At her demand parliament re-enacted the old 
laws which empowered the government to execute by burning 
all who maintained doctrines other than those taught by the 
Catholic Church. 

The Queen now set about stamping out Protestantism, 
partly as a thank-offering to God, and partly to save her sub- 
jects from sin. The bishops were instructed to inquire into 
the beliefs of the clergy in their dioceses, and meanwhile a 
start could be made with a number of open and avowed 
heretics who were already in prison. The first victims were 
Canon Rogers and Bishop Hooper, who were burned in London 
and Gloucester respectively. The Queen hoped that this 
would frighten other Protestants into recanting, but she found 
that the reformed doctrines had taken much firmer root than 
she had supposed, especially in the south-eastern parts of 
the country. Within a few months a dozen martyrs had met 
d^ths with a steadfast serenity which caused people 
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to look upon Protestantism ^v^th grcatei respect than ever 
betore 

At about the same time Philip decided that he must leave 
England His lather Mas about to abdicate horn Ins many 
thrones, and Philip would soon become King of Spam More- 
o\er, he felt like a fisli out of water in England His early 
attempts to. be affable died away, and he could no longer 
disguise trom himself or from others that his wife was an 
unattractive, middle-aged woman, or that he looked upon 
England as a half-barbarous country with an unpleasant cli- 
mate So despite the Queen’s entreaties, he departed, and 
never came back 

Mary was overwhelmed with grief Had God inflicted this 
humiliation on her because she had not acted vigorously enough 
agam«t the heretics^ Henceforward she w’ould not be .so 
remiss Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer were now brought 
before an ecclesiastical court at Oxford They made no attempt 
to deny their Protestantism Latimer and Ridley were burned 
forthwith, but Cranmer's execution was postponed It would 
be very helpful to the Catholic cause if such a notable Pro- 
testant — the archbishop who had pronoimced the divorce and 
had compiled the Prayer Book — were to make a jiublic recan- 
tation Every kind of pressure was put upon him to do so 
He was taken to see the burning of his two friends, he was 
plied with arguments by Catholic theologians, and it w'as 
hinted that he might continue to be archbishop in the Catholic 
Church At last he gave w’ay, and signed a recantation. 

But the Queen found it impossible to forgive the man who 
had inflicted such a grievous wrong upon her mother, and 
Cranmer was told that his recantation would make no difference 
to bis fate in this world Then Ins courage returned to him. 
When on the morning of his execution he was taken to repeat 
m pubhc his denial "of the reformed doctnnes, he did j jst the 
opposite — ^he reaffirmed his whole-hearted Protestantism He 
was hurried off to the stake, where he suffered with unflinching 
courage^ thrusting into the flames the hand that had signed the 
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recantation, that it might be the first part ot his bodj- to be 
5 urne(f Queen Marc* had done a gioal deal of harm to hex 
:au5e b}' her hardness of heart, foi the incident was a ire- 
nendous advertisement for the Protestant movement 

During the next three years nearly three hundred persons— 
^oung and old men and women, bishops and working-men 
—were burned for their faith We Enghsh have always been 
ess accustomed to these sorts of governmental seventies than 
:ontinental peoples, and the persecution made an indelible 
mpression on the national mind For centuries to come people 
issoaated papahsm with the fires of Smith field ^ and the con- 
lection with Spam 

§ 111 The Unhappy Ending — It is impossible not to pity 
3ueen Mary in the disappointments and perplexities winch 
jurrounded her during the last year or two of her reign Her 
lusband had deserted her, and -wroce her unkmd letters, -up- 
braiding her because parliament would not make him King of 
England All her hopes that England would, remain Cathohe 
"aded awat', for there was now no likehhood that she would have 
1 child, and the heir to the throne was her half-sister 
Elizabeth, who was a heretic at heart The Pope scolded her 
because parliament would not restore the Church lands, in .spite 
bf her efforts to induce it to do so She must have realised 
that her persecution was domg her cause more harm than gqod 
— she was burning Protestantism in instead of burning it 
out 

Then in 1558 she was tormented by a cruel dilemma m 
foreign policy. Pope Pius IV was a jjatriotic Italian who aimed 
at driving the power of Spain from Italy with the aid of France 
Thus a new phase of the old Ilabsburg-Valois vendetta began 
Philip of Spam naturally demanded that Mary should ]oin m 
the war on his side , but this meant makmg war on the Pope 

geeat maionty of th.e victims ■were from the so'U'th-eas'tem comer 
of 'tho conji'try— 'the nearest "to "the Continent and ■the most “ad'vanced” m 
and ukui'v of them were burned in Smithfield, I'ust outside 'the city 
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and even Henry VIII had never gone as far as that I And 
when, after months of agonised hesitation, she sent an army to 
defend the Spanish Netherlands from France, the FrencJi 
seized Calais — the last English possession in France. 

As a matter of historical fact, this was a gam rather than a 
loss, for Calais was useless to England, and was very expensive 
to guard but at the same time it was a crushing blow to national 
pride Thus it made the nation detest the connection 
with Spain more than ever 

Under the weight of these accumulated disasters, the un- 
happy Queen sank and died (November 1558). 
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KINGS OF ENGLAND 


Henrv VII (1485-1509) 

Henry VIII (1509-1547) 

Edward VI (1547-1553) 

Mary (1553-1558) 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

Emperor : Charles V (1519-1553) 

Also King of Spam (see below) Nephew of Catherine of 
Aragon 

Popes : Julius II (1503-1513) 

Granted ‘'dispensation** for marriage of Henry VIII to 
Catherine 

LEMENT VII (1523-1534) 

Refused Henry VIII annulment of marriage with Catherine. 
France : Francis I (1515-1547) 

Great rival of Charles V 

Spain: Ferdinand and Isabella (1479-1516) 

Their marriage created the Kingdom of Spam 
Charles I (1516-1556) 

Became “Emperor Charles V** also (see above). 

Ko, 51.— HENRY VII*S CLAIMS TO THE THRONE 

(1) Birth — ^ but this claim was very weak 

His mother was descended from Edward III, but her family (the 
Beauforts) was debarred from inheriting the throne by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

(2) Conquest — the fact that he had defeated and killed the late King 
at !]^sworth. 

There was still a lingering faith in trial, by combat** — ^that God 
would give victory to the side that was in the right. 

(3) Act of Parliament — ^ which simply stated that he was the right- 
ful king 

It might have been awkward to try to explain hojv and why. 

|4I SHarriage — with Eliasabeth of York, the sole surviving child of 

fiwwd TV*. 

a hMbanci took over, as a matter of course, all his 
ipSA' tp picqfmrty feiteL 
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No o2 —“THE TUDOR DESPOTISM '' 

The three great Tudor sovereigns (Henry VII, Henry VIII, Elizabeth) 
succeeded in setting up a strong central government, the control of which 
was concentrated in their own hands Under them the royal power 
(1) was felt in every part of the country , (2) kept m check the great 
nobles and made them obey the law like anybody else , (3) strength- 
ened the national unity, making people feel that the monarch per- 
sonified the nation , (4) safeguarded national interests, m 9 lnding com- 
mercial prosperity 

This seemed to be “in the air" at that time — ^the same process was 
going on in France and Spain too 

Henry VII was able to establish this system because (1) the nation 
wanted it, being sick of the disturbances and uncertainties which had hin- 
dered progress during the previous century , (2) he found means 
to prevent the nobles from taking >theTtaw into their own hands 
(N53) , (3) he amassed great wealth, largely by fines and forced 
loans extracted from the wealthy, which meant that he was not 
dependent for supplies on parhament* 

Edward IV (1461-1483) had. made a beginnmg of this method of 
rule, but was too easy-going to carry it out as thoroughly as Henry VII 
now did 

No 53— HOW HENRY VII KEPT THE NOBLES IN CHECK 

(1) ’By'*' Sumptuary Laws}* which made an end of “Livery and 
Maintenance 

“Livery and Maintenance" was the system which had grown up 
during the Wars Of the Roses, by which nobles inaintamed b^ds o± 
^rmed supporters who wore their colours or badges (§ 76) “Sump- 
tuary Laws" are laws which restrict luxury and aisplay Those 
passed by Henry VII forbad^anyone to maintain more than a limited 
number of dependants 

(2) By the Court of Star Chamber 

The judges on circuit had often been prevented from doin^ their 
duty in districts dominated by great nobles Such infiuential nuag- 
nates were now summoned before a court consisting of m^mbears of 
the Kmg's Council, which sat lu the Star Chamber at Westnmisrfeer, 
where they could not bully or bnbe 

<sj By making them pay ftnes, benevolences, and forced loans 

jY" benevolence is a compulsory “gift/" and the forced *loans" w^re 
rar^y repaid By extorting these sums from the npbles, Henry w^k- 
^ed them and strengthened himself at the sam^time ^o^isters 
‘Whom he chiefly em]^oyed on this unpleasant Empson and/ 

Dudley They natur^ly became extremely tmpopplar 

<4) By employing men of humble rank as m%msters. 

Hitherto such offices had strengthened the already too Jiobles 

The new class of of&cials were entirely dependent on roysHiavour, and 
took care to keep it by carrying o^ the rc^yal will En|pi^ aaid 
Dudley are examples 
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No. 54.— THE RENAISSANCE, AND WHY IT DEVELOPED FIRST 
IN ITALY, 

A revival of interest in this world, and in human nature (“Human- 
ism”). During the Middle Ages the Church had discouraged such 
interests lest they should interfere with people’s first ‘duty — to pre- 
pare for the next world. But the Church had now lost some of 
her grip, and men were becoming more worldly. 

Scholars now began to study once more the Greek and Latin writers 
who believed in making the most of this world. Painters began to de- 
pict actual men and scenes. Sczentisis began to study nature and base 
theories on collected facts. Explorers were egged on by desire to know- 
more of the globe. People in general began to think for themselves 
about religion, instead of blindly accepting the doctrines of the Church- 

All this began in Italy^ because there was more city Hfe there 
than elsewhere, and city life was more civilised than rural life- 

England was comparatively a poor and backward country. Her 
modern greatness is based bn commercial and industrial wealth, which 
has developed since. 

The Renais&ance Popes. — The movement was greatly encouraged 
by several of the Popes of this time, who were more interested in such 
worldly matters than in their spiritual duties. Alexander VI 102 I SCO) 
was mainly concerned with building up the fortunes of his family; 
Julius II (1503-1513) beautified Rome and started St. Peter’s; LeoX 
(1513-15221 w’as an enlightened patron of art and literature. 


No. 55.— “THE NEW LEARNING.’’ 

In the Middle Ages the chief books studied were the Bible and the 
philosophy of Aristotle — both in Latin translations ; aiM students- 
were concerned chiefly with the interp|L tation of these texts, according 
to the rules of logic. Under the influence of the Renaissance (N54), 
they now’ began to study not only Aristotle, but the poets and histo- 
rians of Greece and Rome in the original tongues, and to enjoy them 
rather than to treat them as text-books for mental gymnastics. 

The Oxford Reformers. — In England the new spirit flxst took a 
religious turn. Three students and teachers of the New Learning at 
Oxford — John Colet, Erasmus (a Dutchman by birth), and Sir Thomas- 
More — attacked and ridiculed the evil ways into which the> Church 
had fallen (§ 63), ^ especially the dull stupidity of the medieval studies 
still carried on by the monks. They sought a fresh outlook on religion 
by a straightforward study of the Greek Testament,^ and they delighted 
in the study of classical literature. ® 

^They did not question the essential doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
however — More eventually died a martyr to them. 

4 Colet and Erasmus lectured on this subject at dxford. 

^Colet founded St. Paul’s School for the teaching of “The New Learning.*^ 
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No 56 —CAREER OF THOMAS WOLSEY (1471-1530) 

Parentage prosperous middle-class— hke nearly all Tudpr mmisters. 

Bnlliant student at Oxford Entered Church — still high-road to 
success for ambitious men with brains (But times were changing — 
he was the last great English churchman-statesman ) Entered royal 
service under Henry VII Attracted notice of Henry VIII by" 
management of details of second campaign of French war (1513) 
Became chief minister — ^made advantageous treaty with France Rapid 
advance to immense wealth and power 

By 1520 he was Chancellor, Cardmal-legate, Archbishop of York. 
Bishop of Winchester and Toumay, Abbot of 9t Albans, Dean of 
Lmcoln, etc , etc 

General aim as minister — ^to build up the power of the monarchy, 
on which his own power depended Special interest-^foxeign affairs 
General aim in foreign policy — to prevent either of the great rivals, 
the Habsburg Charles V (Emperor and King pf Spam) and the Valois 
Francis I (King of France), from becoming all-powerful — ''The Balance 
of Power ” Thus to make each of them feel that the support of Eng- 
land was worth havmg The only way to mate England count m Euro- 
pean affairs — to act as “make-weight’* between these ^eat rivals 

Thus he aims at peace between them If they come to blows, theY 
would soon discover that England was too poor and weak, comparas- 
tively, to be of much value to either 

AUmnce with the Emperor (1 522-1 S2§) — ^When war became inevit- 
aMe, Wolsey arranged alliance with Charles V (the potentate might 
get him made Pope, and Henry’s relative fey marriage' But 
England played a very minor part m ffghting 

Breakdown in Imperial Alliance (1525—15^^ —(1) Wolsey had been 
disappointed of the papacy , (2) Charles V had upset the “Balance of 
Power” by a great victory over Francis at Pavia (1525), where 
Francis was taken prisoner , (3) Henry was thinking of divorce frpm 
^een Catherine, Charles's aunt (§91) 

of Wolsey over the ""Divorce ” — Henry was no longer a mere 
“play-boy” — ^he was now beginning to direct the details of govern- 
ment. which made Wolsey's position very difhcult The Cardinal was 
now* instructed to obtain special sanction of Pope for Henry to re- 
marry He failed, owing to Circumstances (§ 92) So Henry had no 
further use for him Wolsey was hated biy all classes for his power, wealth, 
and haughtmess Henry "Vas now bent on a , nevJ- hue of policy,. 

coerce the Pope For this he needed popular support, and 
"be would loe doing a popular thing by disgracing Wolsey Unfair 
accusation of prealnng “Praemunire" (§ 93) Deprived of all offices 
except archbishopric Later accused of high treason Died at Leices- 
ter on his way to London from York, for his trial 

OF QH13SF AaC^ITSCTB — VICTIMS — OF THE “TUDOR 
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Xo 57— THE SIX =,rAGES IX IIEXRY VHI S BREACH ^VlfH 
ROME 

1529 Acts af[ainst Abuses- e^-ces^ive fees, plural lUcs, Benefit of 
Clerg\, etc 

1532 Annates Act — giving the King power to withhold “first- 
fruits” (the income oi the first \ear paid by newly appointed bishops, 
otp , to the Pope) 

1533 Ac* forbidding Appeals to the Pope against decisions by Eng- 
lish Churc^i Courts 

1534 Act of Succession, making cliildren of Anne Bole\n heiib, 
in defiance of papal decree 

1535 Act oj Su'bremacy, declaring the King Supreme Head ot the 
Church in England 

1536 Act dissolving smaller monasteries — ^which made the breacn 
irrevocable, for the purchasers of Church lands would never gi\e 
them up 

The parliament ivhich passed all these acts, under the leadership of 
Thomas Cromwell, sometimes called “The Long Parliament of the 
Reformation” (1529-1536) 


No 58— THE ACT OF SUPREMACY (15351 

Albeit the king's majesty justly and rightfully is and ought to 
be the supreme head of the Church of England, and so is recognised by 
the clergy of the realm m their con\ocations , yet nevertheless, 
for corroboration and confirmation thereof, and for increase of virtue 
in Christ’s religion within this realm of England, and to lepress anjd 
extirpate all errors, heresies and other abu&es heretofore used in the 
same, be it enacted by authority of this present parliament that the 
king our sovereign lord, lus heirs and successors, kings of this realm 
■shall be taken, accepted and reputed the only supreme head on earth 
of the Church of F ngland , called Anglicana Ecclesia , and shall have 
a,nd enjoy annexed and united to the imperial crown of this realm 
all honours, pre-eminences, jurisdictions, privileges, authqrities, im- 
munities, profits and commodities to the said dignity of supreme head 
belonging and appertaining , and that our said sovereign lord 
shall have full power and authority from time to time to visit, 
repress, redress, record, order, ^ con ect, restrain and amend all such 
•errors, heresies, Abuses, offences, contempts and enormities "which by 
any manner of spiritual authontv oi jiinsdiction ought to be law- 
reformed, repicessed, ordetied, redressed, corrected, restrained or 
amwnded any iisa^, foreign law , foreign authority, prescription 
'td the contrary notwithstanding 

bow clearly the visitation and dissolution ol the monasteries is 
Cromwell had them m mind, of cx) rse, when he drew 
steered it through parhament 
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No. 59.— CAREER OF SIR THOMAS MORE (1478-1535). 

One of the ‘'Oxford Reformers” (N54) who wanted the Church to purge- 
itself of the evils which were weakening it; but staunchly upheld 
its doctrines, including the supremacy of the Pope. 

A “Humanist,” devoted to "The New Learning” (N54) ; a man 
who enjoyed life. 

Successful lawyer . — Entered service of government. Became a 
personal friend of Henry VIII, who delighted in his wise and witty- 
conversation. 

Wrote the “Utopia” (1516). 

Utopia was written to expose the social evils of the day. It laments 
existing conditions in England, especially the misery and crime result- 
ing from enclosures (N71). Then follows a description, supposed to be 
told by a returned voyager, of an island in the New World, where- 
conditions contrast with those prevailing in England. There are no. 
class distinctions — light labour shared by all supplies all wants; no 
luxury, no poverty, no organised religion, no war, little government or 
taxation- (A strange ideal for a man who devoted his life to upholding^ 
the power of the Crown, and laid it down as a martyr to the authority^ 
of the Catholic Church!) 

Knighted (1521). Speaker of the House of Commons which defied 
W olsey when he tried to browbeat it into making a grant for the^ 
second French, war (1523). 

Became Lord Chancellor on the fill of Wolsey (1529); but disagreed 
with Acts destroying papal power (N67) and resigned. 

The King insisted on his taking an oath recognising him as 
Supreme Head of the Church. More refused, for he believed the 
Pope to be the Head. (He was quite ready to swear loyalty to* 
Henry and to his heirs by Anne Boleyn.) 

Beheaded (1535), serene and cheerful to the last. 

Everybody who knew him admired him and loved him. 

The Most Famous of the Martyrs for the Papae Supremacy.. 

No. 60.— REASONS FOR THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONAS- 
TERIES. 

^ The excuses for it were : (1) that the monasteries had outlived 
their usefulness ; (§ 97) (2) that many of them (especially the smaller 
ones) were badly conducted, the monks living slack and sometimes 
disreputable lives ; and (3) that they were conspiring with the Pope- 
against the King's supremacy. 

'Monasteries were not usually subject to the bishops, but bad 
always been under the direct authority of the Popes. 

But the real reasons were : (1) that the ICing coveted their vast 
we^th ; and (2) that the nobles and merchants (the two classes of 
which parliament chiefly consisted) wanted the chance to buy estates, 
cheaply.. 
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:^:o. 61.— RESULTS OF THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONAS- 
TERIES. 

Immediate results : (1) Such great quantities of land were sold 
that it went very cheaply. Many middle-class men were able to 
buy large estates and set up as 'landed gentry.*' ■ (2) The Pilgrimage 
of Grace {§ 99). 

The Act which authorised the Dissolution said that the proceeds 
were to be used for religious, educational, and charitable purposes ; 
but little ^was spent thus, though a few bishoprics, schools, and alms- 
houses were founded. 

Indirect results : (1) The new landlords were more up to date in 
farming methods than the old monks had been. Hence more lands 
were “enclosed” (N7i) for sheep farming, and more village folk 
thrown out of employment. (2) Until the Poor Law was passed in 
Elizabeth's reign (§ 115), nobody took up the work of the monas- 
teries in relieving the poor. (3) The disappearance of the abbots 
from the House of Lords weakened the influence of the Church in 
parliament. (4) But by far the most important result was the 
STRENGTHENING OF THE “LANDED GeNTRY” ClASS. 

Well-to-do merchants and lawyers were now able to buy estates, 
thus gaining the social dignity and political importance which only 
landowners possessed. This class was already becoming the most 
important in the country, but the Dissolution gave it ^ great stimulus. 
(Incidentally, it was this class which was mainly responsible for over- 
throwing the power of the Crown in the following century.) 

:No. 62.— career of THOMAS CROMWELL (1485-1540). 

Merchant-lawyer in lx>ndon. Employed by Wolsey in various 
*'shady” jobs for the government. Intelligent, keen-witted, coarse- 
grained, ruthless. 

His experience as lawyer and money-lender made him familiar with 
the seamy side of life—he was expert at such matters as inventories 
and valuations. 

After Wolsey's fall, he worked himself into favour with the King. He 
supplied Henry with big plans, and devised the machinery for carry- 
ing them out. 

It was he who suggested to Henry that he should throw off the 
Papal power altogether and take control of the Church into his own 
liaads : and it was he who put through the Acts of parliament by 
which this revolution was brought about. 

It was he who suggested that as Head of the Church Henry should 
abolish the monasteries and confiscate their wealth for his own use, and 
it was he whq as Vicar-General did all the “dirty work” in con- 
nection. therewith. 

He was gradually leading Henry towards complete Protestantism 
'(the logical conclusion of all this), arranged affiance with German 
X-utheran -Drinces, sealed by marriage with Anne of Cleves. But 
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Henry suddenly changed his mind, reversed the whole policy, repu- 
diated both the alhance and the wife, and cut ofiE Cromweirs head 
(§ 100 ) 

Dramatically sudden — Cromwell had been made Lord Chamberlain 
and Earl of Essex only a month or two before A fantastic charge of 
‘^high treason" against a minister whose worst crime was that he had 
served the Kmg too faithfully But, as in the case of Wolsey, Henry 
made himself popular by sacrificing an unpopular minister as 
soon as he had served his turn 

Malleus Monachorum " 

63— WOLSEY AND CROMWELL A COMPARISON 

Both belonged to the new middle-class 

Both great supporters of " The Tudor Despotism " (N52), and did much 
to build it up But 

WoLSEV Cromwell 

Was the last great churchman- Was the first great layman- 
statesman statesman 

Was learned himself, and a friend Was no scholar (though a clever 
to learning (Ipswich School and lawyer) , robbed education by 
Christchurch, Oxford) Dissolution 

Was an expert in foreign policy Blundered m foreign policy — lost 

his head through it 

Was the representative of papaP Abolished papal power in Eng- 
power in England land 

Did not get on with parliament — Was an expert manager of parlia- 
quarrelled with the only one he ment — ^put through the separation 

summoned from Rome by this means 

Both incurred bitter hatred in serving the Eang "not rightly but 
too well " 

Both took the blame for unpopular policy from which the King 
profited 

Both were left to the mercy of their enemies when they were no 
longer useful 

No 64— THE PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM 

Protestantism went much further than Luther (§ 90) had at first 
intended TVCany German princes supported it — some as an excuse 
lor pillaging the wealth of the old Church Luther was driven, m 
arguing in defence of his action, to deny many essential Catholic 
dpctnnes 

^ The Emperor Charles ' V (a firm Catholic) might have put the 
movement down if he had acted promptly, but he had a personal 
^quarrel with the Pope, and was busy defending the Empire from the 
^urks When at last he tried to take steps it was too late At the 
of Sptyes 529) many of the princes protested against his 
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decision (hence the name Protestant ”), and he was unable to crush 
their resistance. 

A little later John Calvin, a Frenchitian, went much further than 
Luther in opposition to Catholicism — ^he would have no bishops or 
other ranks in the clergy except ministers, chosen by their congre- 
gations and assisted by laymen This type of church is know^n as 
Pieshytenayi Calvin set up the first in Geneva in 1541 

We shall not be able to understand the history of the Tudor period 
unless we grasp the broad difference between Catholic and Protestant 
points of view The Cathohc doctrine of TransuhstanHaiion (§ 63 n ) 
and The Apostolical Succession (§ 95) emphasise the distinction between 
priest and layman And, in general. Catholics regard the organisation 
of the Church and its sacraments as of the utmpst importance for 
salvation, whereas Protestants say that no such intermediary is neces- 
sary between the individual and God Hence Catholics prefer to keep 
the Scriptures in Latin, and have Latin services . whereas Protes* 
tants want every man to read the Bible for himself, and to take part 
in the services, and they therefore use a translated Bible and a 
Book of Common Prayer in the mother-tongue Hence also Ca- 
thohcs go in more for ceremonies, vestments, ornaments, pictures, 
and music, while Protestants believe in simplicity of worship We 
shall not be able to understand the history of the Tudor period unless 
we keep these broad distinctions m mind 

No eS—THE " REFORMATION!.' UNDER HENRY VIII WAS 
POPULAR 

The nation as a whole was delighted (1) at the refusal to pay tri- 
bute to the Pope , and (2) at the withdrawal of many of the privileges 
of the clergy and at the limitation of their powers and fees 

Opinions were more divided about the Royal Supremacy, but it 
was accepted without much demur 

But there were as yet few out-and-out Protestants in England 
The great majority quite agreed with the King in maintaining all the 
old doctnnes and practices — except the supremacy of the Pope 

About 1536-1538 Henry wavered a little on this subject, but in 
1539 he swung back to Catholicism, and issued the Six Articles 
of Religion (sometimes called the "Whip with Six Strings,” because 
it was so severe), which required people to accept all the essentially 
Catholic doctrines Hence the Pilgnmage of Grace (§ 99) 

But many people regretted the loss of the monasteries, and resented 
Sie callous way in which the monks were robbed and turned adrift under 
CromwelTs directions 

Ko 66.— HENRY VIIFS MARRIAGES AND THEIR POLITICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 

^1) Catherine of Aragon (1509-1533) , marnage declared null , one 
Mary, bom 1516. 

Led to alMiioe with Spam against Prance, which lasted till 1525 
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(2) Anne Boleyn {1533-1535); executed for liigli treason; one 
daughter, Elizabeth, born 1535. 

This marriage led to the breach with the Pope. 

(3) Jane Seymour (1535-1536) ; died ; one son, Edward VI, born 
1536. 

Breach with papacy j ust completed ; doubtful how far Henry will go 
towards Protestantism ; the Seymours strongly inclined that w’ay. 

(4) Anne of Clcves (1540) ; marriage declared null; no children. 

Cromwell had warned Henry that France and Spain might unite to 
carry out crusade against him on behalf of the Pope ; recpmmended 
counter-alliance with Eutheran princes of Germany. Henry agrees 
reluctantly. But {a) the alliance proved unnecessary, as France and 
Spain fell out again; and {h) Henry did not like the looks of Anne. So 
he repudiated the whole thing and beheaded Cromwell. 

(5) Catherine Hqward (1540-1542) ; executed for high treason ; no 
children. 

Henry's later reaction against Protestantism {§ 101) was expressed 
by this marriage, the Howards being rivals of the Seymours and 
staunchly Catholic. 

(6) Catherine Parr (1543) ; survived him ; no children. 

No political significance ; a widow woman to look after him and 
nurse him. 

2)^0. 67.— RELATIONS WITH SCOTLAND UNDER THE FIRST 
TWO TUDORS. 

Scotland had been allied with France against England oE and 
on ever since the time of Edward I (§ 50). Border-conntry con- 
stantly devastated by raids and counter-raids. 

This hostility continued through the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Henry VII tried to stop it by marriage of his daughter 
Margaret to James IV (§ 85) ; but when Henr>- \TII went to war 
with France early in his reign (§ 88) the Scots invaded England 
and were defeated at Plodden (1513). The same thing happened 
again later in the reign, when Henry was on bad terms with France. 
This time the Scots were overthrown at Solway Moss (1542). James V 
died soon after, leaving the throne to an infant daughter — “Mary 
Queen of Scots.'' 

Henry induced the Scottish nobles taken prisoner at Solway Moss 
to agree to the Treaty of Greenwich (1543), by which the two countries 
were to be united by a marriage of Prince Edward to Queen Mary. 
But the Scots felt that this would make Scotland subject to 
England, and they would not carry the treaty out. 

No. 68.— RELATIONS WITH IRELAND UNDER THE FIRST 
TWO TUDORS. 

English kings had long claimed supremacy over Ireland, but had 
only made their authority felt there very spasmodically (§§ 32, 68), 
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Henrv YU sent Sir Edward Poynings as Lord Deputy. Poynings 
caused the Irish Parliament to pass "Poynings' Laws" (1494): (1) No 
Irish Parliament to meet except when summoned by English King; 
(2) no laws to be discussed in it except by King's consent.^ 

Henry \TII destro^-ed the power of the Earls of Kildare, who had 
made themselves almost independent rulers of a large part of the 
country — six of the family were executed for treason. He was recog- 
nised as King (instead of ‘‘ Lord ") of Ireland by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. He dissolved the Irish monasteries and was acknowledged as 
Head of the Irish Church. ^ 

1 These laws remained in force for three centuries. 

2 He gained the support of the Irish nobles for this by bestowing monas- 
tery lands on them. 

Xo. 69.— THE NA\'Y - UNDER THE FIRST TWO TUDORS. 

Henry VII founded the Royal Navy in the modern sense of the 
term. He (1) built six warships; (2) established a royal dockyard 
at Portsmouth : (3) made the first dry dock ; (4) encouraged the mer- 
cantile marine giving a rebate of customs duties on the first long- 
distance voyage of ne^v ships. 

Henry VIII made the Navy one of his chief interests. He 
(li) designed ships himself, and was proud to act as pilot on them; 
(2) built the finest ship afloat (the Great Harry) ; (3)‘ introduced 

heavier guns firing through portholes, in place of the customary light 
guns mounted on the “castles";'^ (4) founded the Board of Admiralty 
and Woolwich Arsenal ; (5) left a royal fieet of eighty-five vessels. 

1 This began the English tradition that naval actions should be fought 
at long range instead of by boarding. 

No. 70.— CHARACTER OF EDWARD VI AND OF HIS REIGN. 

Only nine when he became king, and fifteen when he died. Always 
ailing in health and precocious in mind. Very interested in religion 
— a convinced Protestant, owing to the infiuence, first of his mother's 
family (Seymours) and then of Northumberland (§ 105). 

For the first two and a half years (1547-1549) the government 
was under the King's uncle, the Duke of Somerset, who took the 
title of Lord Protector, For the last three and a half years it was under 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. Both professed to be Pro- 
testants — and both made money by robbing the Church. 

Thus the chief characteristic of the reign is that the English 
Church now became definitely Protestant, whereas Henry VIII 
had kept it strictly Catholic in doctrine, even when he made it inde- 
pendent of the Pope. 

No, 71. — ^ECONOMIC TROUBLES UNDER THE TUDORS. 

, (1) The turning of arable land into pasture. The medieval system 
of agriculture never recovered from the shock of the Black Death 
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(1349) Com-growing no longer paid so well as sheep-farming, for 
v,ool was more in demand than ever, now that cloth was made in Eng- 
land as well as in the Netherlands So many landowners turned their 
lands into sheep-nins This caused severe unemployment, for sheep- 
farming requires much less labour 

Sir Thomas More had lamented this evil in the Utopia (N59) 
Henry VIII had tried to stop it by statute, but had no officials to see 
the Act earned out 

(2) Powerful landlords, in enclosing** their lands for sheep-farming, 
often included the commons and waste lands on which the poorer 
\nllagers had grazed their cattle, etc 

Enclosures were fences round the open fields to prevent the sheep 
from straymg Both Henry VIII and Someiset tried to stop this in 
vain Too many influential people were profiting by it ^et*s Rebel- 
lion {§ 104) was a protest against it 

(3) Migration into the towns by people thrown out of work by the 
above two causes They took up trades for winch they had not been 
trained as apprentices under the medieval system, which caused un- 
employment and confusion in the towns too 

(4) Dissolution of monasteries led to much land falling into the 
hands of middle-class men who had made money m business and 
wanted to make their estates pay by ‘'up-to-date'* methods of farm- 
ing Also the poor missed the relief which the monks used to dis- 
pense , also thousands of monks were now amongst the “ unemployed 

(5) Increase of gold and silver circulating in Europe owing to the 
discovery of mines in Peru and Mexico This raised prices, and 
therefore diminished the value of wages 

Wages rose too, but lagged far behind pnees In 1500 a quarter 
of wheat cost 4s , in 1550, 8s , and in 1600, 20s , while the average 
weekly wage of a labourer at those dates 3s, 4s, and 5s 
respectively 

(6) Debasement of coinage — ^the government pa 3 nn^ its debts in 
coins of less than their face value This hampered business , nobody 

* knew what any com was really worth, and foreign merchants would 
not take the base com at all 


2S'o 72— CHARACTER AND CAREER OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land (son of Henry VII’s old extortioner (§ 85)) Leader of party on 
Regency Council who (bemg enclosers themselves) opposed Somerset’s 
agrarian policy (§ 104) Himself put down Ket's rebellion with a 
strong hand, supplanted the Protector, and afterwards had him 
executed 

A CONTRAST TO SOMERSBT ^A BOLD, UNPRINCIPLED MAN OF ACTION 

Pretended to be a thoroughgomg Protestant, and gained a great hold 
over the pious boy-King But his real aim was to rob the Church 
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Government became bankrupt through his mismanagement and 
dishonesty. Ruined thousands of poor folk by (1) encouraging en- 
closures; (2) dissolving chantries; (3) debasing coinage worse than 
ever. 

It is probable that thp abolition of the chantries caused more distress 
even than the dissolution of the monasteries, because it affected a 
greater number of the poorest class of people. 

When Edward VI died, Northumberland tried to place his daughter- 
in-law, Lady Jane Grey, on the throne. But the nation rallied 
round the rightful heir, the Princess Mary (§ 106). Northumberland's 
conspiracy collapsed. He surrendered, and was executed. 


No. 73.— -CHARACTER OF QUEEN MARY AND OF HER REIGN. 

Her whole life centred round her Catholic faith — ^the more so 
because she felt that her mother had been a martyr to it. Her ^eat 
aim was to restore England to the authority of the Pope. Half 
Spanish herself, she married her relative, Philip II. 

Her accession was greeted with enthusiasm (§ 106), but she soon 
lost all her popularity. This was due (1) (chiefly) to her marriage, 
which threatened loss of national independence ; (2) (to a lesser 

degree) because of her persecution, of Protestantism ; and (3) (in the 
last year of her reign) because she lost Calais. 


Nio. 74,— MARY TUDOR AND MARY STUART : A COMPARISON. 
Mary Tudor ' Mary Stuart 


Half Spanish (mother : Catherine 
of Aragon). 

Queen of England. 

Married into her mother's family ; 
Prince of Spain. 

Spanish Catholic influence be- 
comes strong in English govern- 
ment. 

Husband becomes Philip II of 
Spain. 

If a son had been bom England 
might have been absorbed in Spain. 

No child born. Mary died, 

Protestant independence of Spain 
vigorously maintained by the English 
nation 114). 


Half French (mother : Mary of 
Guise) . 

Queen of Scotland. 

Married into her mother's family : 
Dauphin of France. 

French Catholic influence be- 
comes strong in Scottish govern- 
ment. 

Husband becomes Francis II of 
France. 

If a son had been bom Scotland 
might have been absorbed in France. 

No child born. Francis died. 

• Protestant independence of France 
vigorously maintained by the 
Scottish nation (§ 112). 


N.B , — This fact that the English and Scottish nations were both in 
some danger of attack from a foreign Catholic Power drew them together, 
after centuries of enmity, and led to the union of the two crowns in the 
person of King James (son of Mary Stuart) in 1603. 
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3^-0 75 A DEFENCE OF THE MARIAN PERSECUTION. 

(1) Very few people tEen believed, in ‘"toleration^' , everybody was 
agreed tbat it was the dnty of tbe government to secure national umty^ 
even in matters of belief. 

If people bad believed that “ there are many roads to heaven/' the 
mart 3 nrs would not have been so ready to give their lives for what 
they felt to be “ the only way.” 

(2) Neither Mary nor the Catholic bishops such as Ronner were 
cruel by nature The Queen felt that her first duty to her subjects 
was to save them from an eternity of torment in hell 

The bishops who conducted the trials tried hard to get the accused 
persons to recant 

(3) Three hundred victims in three years (1555—1558) seems severe 
to us, but it was trivial compared to religious persecution abroad 

Furthermore, there were personal excuses for Mary. Her youth had 
been made unhappy by the ill-treatment of her mother, and she' now 
became soured by her ill-health and her husband's coldness and 
neglect. 

76 — CAREER OF THOMAS CRANMER (1489-1556). 

Cambridge don — theologian. Said that Henry VIII need not get 
Pope's authority for remarriage (§ 93) Henry VIII made him 

Archbishop of Canterbury to carry the thing through himself Held 
Church Court at Dunstable, and pronounced that Henry had never been 
legally married to Catherine (1533) 

A doubting, questioning, hesitant spirit, he became more Protes- 
tant m his views as time went on, but he did not anger Henry by going 
too far, and always had a moderating influence over him, even in 
his crusty old age. 

Under Edward VI he became definitely Protestant. Compiled and 
translated the two Prayer Books — a -masterpiece of English prose 
(§ 101 ) 

Under Mary, tried for heresy (along with Eatimer and Ridley) at 
Oxford. Condemned, but his bummg postponed so that he might 
recant, which would be a striking success for the Cathohc reaction. 
Taken to repeat in pubhc his recantation on the morning of his 
execution, he caused a great sensation by repudiating it mstead. 
Thus his death did more for that cause' even than his life (§ 110). 

DxjisrsTABLE Judgment — English Prayer Book — Protestant Martyr. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD III 

I. Explain why the reign of Henry VII is regarded as marking a new 
epoch in the history of England. (tjw "32 ) 

2 What were the chief problems confronting Henry VII at his accession^ 

How far were they a legacy 'from the past^ (lm '22 ) 

3 In what respects did the character of the monarchy change nnder 

Henry VII? (i-m '24 ) 

4 The end of the fifteenth century is generally regarded as marking the 

commencement of ''modern history " How far did Henry VH grasp 
the importance of the changes that were taking place, and in what 
respects did he show himself to be ‘‘the first of modem English 
statesmen”? (lgs '22 ) 

5 Examme the effects in intellectual life in England of. (a) the invention 

of printing; (6) the work of the “Oxford Reformers ” (on ’23.) 

S What were the chief effects of the Renaissance in England? In what 

respects did it pave the way for the Reformation? (lm '22 ) 

7 What is meant by “The Hew Learning”? ^ (b '32) 

S Oiscuss the following statement* “Wolsey imitated on a larger scale 

the foreign policy of Henry VII.” (on '27 ) 

9. Show the attitude of each of the following towards the Protestant 
Reformation (a) Sir Thomas More, (d) Desidenus Erasmus, (c) 
Martin Luther, (d) Henry VIII (cwb '31 ) 

10 Illustrate from the events of the reign of Henry VIII what is meant 
by “The Tudor Despotism ” (lm '32.) 

11. Compare the services rendered to England by Henry VII and Henry 

VIII (B '32 ) 

12. “A noble, wise, and liberal pnnce ” “A lion that must not know 

his strength.” Discuss these two opinions of Sir Thomas More 
about Henry VIII (oc '32 ) 

13 Can the word “Reformation” be applied to the changes which were 

made by Henry VIII in -the Church? * (oc '27 ) 

14. 33y what methods did the first two Tudors succeed in winning the 

country gentry to the Crown? (oc '28 ) 

15 How far was the Reformation in England under Henry VIII a reli- 

gious movement, and how far political? (lgs '22.) 

16 What causes contributed to the establishment of an absolute monarchy 

on the part of the first two Tudor sovereigns? (lm '24 ) 

17 Discuss the foreign policy cf Henry VI IL (lgs '24 ) 

15. “No English sovereign left so large a personal mark upon the nation 

as Henry VIII ” Examine this assertion (lm '22 ) 

19 Illustrate and account for the slow development of Protestantism under 

Henry VIII and its rapid progress under Edward VI. (lm '24 ) 

20 What did the Reformation movement in England owe to. (a) Arch- 

bishop Cranmer, and (b) the Protector Somerset? (cl '32.) 

21. What were the causes of popular discontent in the reigns of Edward VI 

and Mary? Give an account of one revolt in each reign that was 
caused by this discontent (ol '32 ) 

22. What effect did the conversion of arable land into pasture have upon 

the social and economic life of England during this period? (nxjjb '31 ) 
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PERIOD IV 

THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 
(1558-1603) 

The death of Queen iMary wzthont cJnldren left the throne to 
her half-szster Ehzaheth, the daughter of Anne Boleym, She 
zt'as the last and greatest of the Tudors, and her rezgn 
gives the comf latest example of what we have called '' The 
Tudor BespoUsm — an all-poi&erfiil 7nonarchy broad-based on> 
the support of the nation. 

She was confronted with several grave difficulties^ During 
the first twc-thirds of her reign she grappled heroically with 
these problems, and solved them all — pai'tly by good fortune, 
and partly by her genius for politics In the course of the 
struggle the English nation became definitely Brotestant in 
religion, and laid the foundation both of its overseas trade and 
of its prowess in naval warfare The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada marked the close of this era, and the last third of the 
reign (1588— 1603) were ''the spacious days,'' when the country 
felt prouder, safer, and more self-confident than ever before. 


CHAPTER XXV 

DANGERS OVERCOME 
1558-1563 

§112 First Danger. The Claim of Marv Stuart — Eliza- 
beth's g-irlhood had been blighted by the fate of her mother 
(§ 98), and during her sister's reign she had lived in danger of 
the headsman's axe for weeks at a time (§ 108). But these 
troubles and anxieties had not broken her spirit — they had 
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hardened it She was now a young woman of twenty-five, 
cool-headed and cold-hearted, a supremely able player of the 
game of politics, cunning and unscrupulous But she was 
entirely devoted to the welfare of her people She boasted to 
her first Council that she was “ mere English,” and the key- 
note of her reign was patrtoUsm She had inherited her 
father’s instinctive understandmg of the nation’s feelings — 
above all, its passionate desire to be free from the influence 
of foreign Powers 

Like her sister, Elizabeth was confronted at her accession by 
another claimant to the throne Indeed, Mary Stuart was a 
far more formidable rival than poor young Jane Grey had been 
Her claim rested on the fact that Catholics demed Cranmer’s 
power to annul Henry VIII’s marriage to Cathenne of Aragon 
If the archbishop had not that power, then Henry was still 
legally married, to Cathenne at the time of his weddmg with 
Anne Boleyn, and in that case he was not legally married to 
Anne when Elizabeth was bom That meant that Elizabeth 
could not legally mhent the throne And if Elizabeth had no 
nghtful claim, then the heir was undoubtedly Mary Stuart ^ 

Moreover, Mary was a very powerful personage Firstly, 
she was Queen of Scotland in her own nght Secondly, m 
1559 her husband, the Dauphm, became King of France, and 
she might, therefore, count on the powerful support of the 
French monarchy Thirdly, Cathohcs everywhere — even in 
England — ^beheved that she was the nghtful heir (N74) 

But this is only one side of the picture There were circum- 
stances which nullified each of Mary’s assets In the first place, 
she lost all control over Scotland owing to a gieat rdLigious re- 
volution which swept the country in 1559 Largely owing to 
the preaching of John Knox (a disciple of Calvin, N64), the 
Scottish people became ardent Protestants, and revolted agamst 
the French Cathohcs who were ruhng the country on behalf of 
the absent Queen They Sent to Elizabeth for help, and with 
aad of English troops and ships they expelled the French 

» See " Th.e Tudor Succession,” p 173. 
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from Scotland for ever {Treaty of Edinburgh, 1560) Thus 
Elizabeth succeeded where Henry VIII and Protector Somer- 
set had failed The old Franco-Scottish connection which ba d 
been such a danger to England for centuries was broken at 
last (N67) Henceforth the Scots looked to England for 
fnendship instead of to France 

Secondly, Mary lost all chance of French support for her 
claim when her husband died after a very short reign He 
was succeeded by his young brother, Charles IX, which meant 
that all power was in the hands of the Queen-mother, who had 
no love for hei daughter-m-law 

Thirdly, although English* Catholics might hold that, strictly 
speaking, Mary was the rightful heir, yet national feehng was 
stronger than religious feelmg m the country After aU, Ehzabeth 
wasan Enghshwoman, the daughter of “bluff Kmg Hal,” where- 
as Marj’ was a foreigner, w^o had never set foot on Enghsh soil. 

■§113 Second Danger Religious Strife — ^In those days 
most people took it for granted that it was the duty of the 
government to settle religious questions for the whole nation. 
The English people had as a whole acquiesced in Henry VIII ’s 
abohtion of papal supremacy, they had mostly accepted the 
Enghsh Prayer Book and Protestant doctrines under Edward VI 
(though they did not like the robbery of the Church), and they 
had cheerfully gone back to Cathohc worship rmder Mary 
(though many resented her persecution) But at the accession 
of Ehzabeth the nation was becoming bewildered These 
repeated changes were loosening the bonds of national nmty, 
which It was her great aim to strengthen So her first task was 
to establish a truly national Church Some of her subjects were 
out-and-out Catholics , others were out-and-out Protestants , 
and there were people of every shade of rehgious belief between 
these two extremes Unlike her sister and brother, Ehzabeth 
had no strong religious principles Her great object was not to 
save her subjects’ souls, but to guide the ship of State safely 
through the dangers which surrounded it She was as deter- 
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mined as her father had been that the sovereign should have 
complete control of religion as well as complete political power. 
She therefore determined to set up a national Church, to which 
as many as possible of her subjects could belong, whether they 
were at heart Protestants or Catholics. With this in view, she 
contrived that the doctrines and practices of this Church were 
such that people could interpret them in different ways. 

Thus, she gave up her father's claim to be "Supreme Head” 
•of the Church (N58). The Act of Supremacy (1559) merely 
said that she was "supreme governor as well of things spiritual 
as of things temporal.” It came to the same thing, but it did 
not sound so un-Catholic. Catholics could attend the national 
Church and still believe that the Pope was their head — ^pro- 
vided that they did not act on that belief. 

The Act of TJyiiformity (1559) compelled the clergy to use 
the English Prayer Book compiled by Cranmer (§ 102), but it 
was slightly modified and people were left to believe that its 
words meant whatever they wanted them to mean.^ 

§ 114. Third Danger: Philip of Spain. — ^Another critical 
question for which the ymmg Queen had to find an answer 
daring the first few months of her reign was how to treat King 
Philip II. Philip was an ardent Catholic. As husband of the 
late Queen he had contrived that England should once moi'e 
come under the spiritual authority of the Pope. He was 
anxious that this reconciliation should, not be undone, and he 
was equally anxious to add England to the vast dominions 
which he controlled. So he offered marriage to Elizabeth. 

The Queen was sorely tempted, for a close personal connection 
with Spain would protect her from the hostility of France. But 
she realised that marriage with Philip had turned the nation 
against her .sister (§- 107), and the. support of her people was 

1 The Thirty-nine Articles, defining the doctrines of the Church, were 
not issued until 1571, when it had become necessary to take a definite 
stand against the Pope. The great majority of the doctrines were similar 
to those of the Catholic Church, and it is noteworthy that even such an 
rasentially Catholic doctrine as transubstantiation (§ 90 n.) was not denied 
in the first drait of the Articles. 
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€V€r 3 rthmg to ner Moreover, she realised that Phihp would be 
bound to support her against her rival, in any case, for the 
Pranco-Spanish feud was still acute, and he would never allow 
a French princess to become Queen of England if he could 
help it 

So she refused him, much to his astonishment, and here was 
another dangerous corner safely passed 

§115 Fourth Danger Economic Distress — ^The last and 
most obstmate of the problems which Elizabeth had mhented 
was the economic dislocation which was paralysing both the 
government and the nation (N71) The reasons for these evils 
had all become more acute than ever dunng the last reign, 
and it was urgently necessary to find remedies for them 

To lessen the bad effects of “enclosures” she did not (like 
her predecessors) merely forbid them by law — that was hke 
squeezing in a swollen face to cure toothache. Her methods 
were slower but surer — the encouragement of manufactures 
and commerce This led to a steady increase of town popula- 
tions, and these town populations required foodstuffs, which 
had to be grown on the manors This gradually sent up the 
pnce of com, and encouraged landlords to go back to arable 
fannmg 

To remedy the disturbed state of the towns, parliament 
passed the Statute of ApprenUces (1563), which enacted that 
nobody might carry on a trade until be had served a seven 
years’ apprenticeship, and that masters were to be resjjonsible 
for ihe welfare of their apprentices ^ 

As a substitute for the alms which the monasteries had 
dispensed to the poor, parliament passed,, a senes of Poor Laws 
(the last and most important in 1601), which provided that a 
poor-rate should be raised from the landowners in each district, 
and used for the rehef of the destitute by elected “overseeis ” 

1 This law was a sign of the times Commerce and unemployment had 
in ttie Middle Ages been regulated by Gilds and Corporations (§44), but 
these organisations were now decaymg, and such matters were now con- 
trolled by the national government 
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A prompt and diastic remedy ^S’as found for the debasement 
of the coinage The government announced a date after 
which It would be a crime to possess base coins, and mean- 
while these were exchanged at the Treasury at a rate a little 
above their real value This was hard on the people who hap- 
pened to hold a good deal of the bad money, but it was the 
only possible cure tor the evil, and the whole country soon 
felt the benefit of its suigical operation ^ 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE QUEEN VERSUS THE CATHOLIC REACTxuin 

1560-1580 

§ 116 The Counter-Reformation — ^We have seen how, at 
the accession of Elizabeth, the danger from France and Spam 
was lessened by their hostility to each other (§ 89) But it 
always seemed likely that circumstances would change, and 
that one or other of them would find an opportunity to mvade 
England on behalf of the Pope For the recovery of the Cathohc 
Church was very much “in the air “ The Reformation had 
robbed the Church of a large part of Europe durmg the ’twenties 
and 'thirties of the centur 5 % but a great deal of the lost ground 
was regamed by the “Counter-Reformation” which took place 
dunng the ’sixties and ’seventies One great reason for this 
was the*new spurt which came over the papacy From 1559 
onwards successive Popes devoted themselves heart and soul 
to makmg up for the losses which the Church had suffered 
through the slackness and worldlmSss of them predecessors the 
"Renaissance Popes” (N54); and they were so far successful 
that by 1580* the tendency towards Protestantism in France, 
Poland, Ireland, B^gium, and southern Germany had been 

» in dealing with this problem the Queen had the advice of Sir Thomas 
CWeiiaitt, a very able business man who was one of the first to study such 
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quite checked — these countries were henceforward ' definitely 
and permanently Catholic The central figure in this great 
movement was Philip of Spam His vast possessions on both 
sides of the Atlantic made him the most powerful monarch 
m the world, and he had a “single-track mind” — ^his one idea 
was to destroy Protestantism, to make Christendom a “seam- 
less garment ” For this object he drudged all his life with 
tireless patience It was certain that he would never rest 
content so long as England was outside the Catholic Church , 
the only question was how and when would he strike 

The Valois kings of France were less whole-hearted about 
their religion, but durmg these years they took a decided stand 
against the spread of Protestantism among their subjects — ^as 
witness the Massacre of St Bartholomew (1572), when all the 
jAarliTig Protestants in the country were murdered m the course 
of a few hours 

§ 117 Elizabeth supports Foreign Rebellions — It seem- 
ed mevitable that, sooner or later, a “crusade” would be 
undertaken against England, but Elizabeth set herself to delay 
It as long as possible For year by year England was growing 
stronger and more self-confident and better able to resist an 
attack 

One circumstance that helped her m this policy was the fact 
that both France and Spam were hampered by disturbances 
among their own subjects The Huguenots, as the French Pro- 
testants were called, extorted from the government an Edict 
of Toleration, by which they were to be allowed freedom of 
worslup , but there was a strongly Cathohc party at the Court 
which was constantly urging the Kmg to persecute them The 
consequence was th^t a senes of temble Wars of Rehgton broke 
out These wars went on intermittently for thirty years, 
unpovenshmg the country and paralysing the government 

The condition of the Netherlands was even worse. They 
formed the most prosperous part of the dominions of the 
^j«mish Kmg, with thnvmg towns, and an mtelligent popula- 
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tion, engaged for the most part in the manufacture of woollen 
goods Discontent ^had long been growing there, partly 
because King Philip ignored the burghers' claims to sdf- 
govemment, but chiefly because of his attempts to root out 
I^otestantism Philip assured the Pope that he would rather 
exterminate his subjects than allow them to be heretics In 
1567 he sent the Duke of Alva and twelve thousand picked 
Spanish troops with definite instructions to stop at nothing 
to stamp out religious and political liberty The reign of 
terror which followed goaded the Netherlanders into open revolt, 
under the leadership of the Prince of Orange, better known 
as “William the* Silent ” Orange had hitherto been a Catho- 
lic and a supporter of the Spanish government, but Alva’s 
cruelties made him turn Protestant and devote the rest of his 
life to organising resistance to King Philip 

In these rebellions Elizabeth saw an obvious line of policy 
for herself By fomenting them she could keep her enemies 
busy at home, and thus prevent them from attackmg hei If 
the movements were suppressea, her hour of danger would 
be at hand. 

Still, she had to go cautiously to work Supporting foreign 
rebellions cost monev, and her revenue was barely sufficient 
to cover the ordinary expenses of government Besides, if 
she went too far there was always a danger that she might 
provoke the injured rulers to attack her without waiting to 
suppress their rebelhons , first So she had to play an “under- 
hand" game, to use her own expression She helped the 
Netherlanders and the Huguenots just sufficiently to keep their 
resistance going, and buoyed them up with hopes that she 
would shortly do more for them , but she did all this secretly, 
aiUi repeate^y denied to the kings of France and Spam that 
she was doing anything at all But she was an adept at this 
sort of trickery — ^m fact, she seemed to enjoy it 

118, The First Catholic Plot — But Ehzabeth's danger 
the Cathohc ruction was not limited to foreign Powers' 
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some of her own Catholic subjects weie read} to conspire 
against her government Foi the most part these zealots were 
inhabitants of the northern counties We ha\e already seen 
(§ 99) that these parts v-ere more backward and old-fashioned 
t ha n the south, and that they were less under the contiol of 
the government The effects of Henry VIITs Council of the 
North were nuDified by the fact that the great nobles of those 
parts got themselves appointed as members of it They still 
exercised almost as great a sway over their tenants as in feudal 
times They very much disliked the system of strong central 
government which the Tudor sovereigns had established, and 
they resisted it as much as the}’ possibly could The hatred 
which under Henry VIII they had felt for Thomas Ciomwell 
(§ 99) they now felt for Ehzabeth’s great minister, Str William 
Cecil For, like Cromwell, Cecil was a man of middle-class 
birth, who built up the royal authority with the support of the 
“new rich” people who had bought the monaster}’ lands, and 
— again like Cromwell — ^he was strongly anti-Catholic 

During the first ten years of Elizabeth’s reign discontent 
merely smouldered in these northern shires, but in 1568 it was 
fanned into a flame by the ariival there of Mary Queen of 
Scots Mary had returned to her kmgdom of Scotland in 
1561 She had found her position there ver} unpleasant, for 
her subjects disliked her both because she was French and 
because she was Catholic (§ 112) Into the excitmg and 
romantic events of the next few years we cannot enter here — 
how she married her cousm Lord Damley, by whom she had 
a son , how Damley grew jealous of her confidential secretary, 
Rizzio, and murdered him , how she fell m love with BothweU, 
who murdered Damley and married her, and how a rebelhon 
against the authority of this ruffian compelled her to abdicate 
in favour of her little son James, who was henceforth brought 
up as a Protestant , and how she was eventually forced to flee 
across the border All that concerns us here is the effect of her 
presence in England Elizabeth did not quite know how to 
treat her — ^whether a^ a prisoner or as a guest , and id the 
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she dnfted into a sort of a compromise between these two poh- 
cies But the malcontent northern nobles had now a person- 
age to rally round, and they formed a conspiracy to compel 
Elizabeth to dismiss Cecil, and recognised Mary as the heir to 
the throne of England The leading conspirators were the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earls of Westmorland and Nor- 
thumberland Cecil found out what was in the wind, and the 
"Queen frightened Norfolk into abandoning the plot The others 
mustered their followers and tried to get possession of Mary 
But the government carried hei off to a more secure place of 
residence — a castle in the midlands The rebels did not know 
what to do next , while they were hesitating, their forces 
melted away, and the two earls fled the country 

§ 119 The Second Catholic Plot — In the following year 
the Pope issued a Bull of Excommumcahon (1570)' against 
Ehzabeth, declaring that she was a usurper, and callmg upon 
Enghsh Catholics to help to dethrone her If this Bull had 
been issued a year earher it would have encouraged all the 
zealous Cathohcs m England to support the “ Northern Earls,” 
and them rebellion might very likely have been 'successful 
But by the time it appeared the northerners were defeated 
and depressed, and the only effect of it was to stir up another 
half-hearted conspiracy which the government had no diffi- 
culty in suppressmg 

This time Norfolk’s chief fellow-conspirator was an Italian 
banker living m London named R%dolf% Their designs were 
far more drastic than those of the previous year Ehzabeth 
was to be “ got nd of ” altogether, and Mary was to marry Nor- 
folk and become Queen of a united Catholic Great Bntain 
But CeoL agam scented out the plot before it had time to 
mature Ridolfi had gone abroad to seek foreign help, but 
Norfolk was executed 

The Queen and Cecil Jiad survived a very dangerous crisis, 
and Elizabeth made her faithful minister " Lord Burghley ” 
Ms succ^ in dealing with it 
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§ 120 Persecution of Catholics begins — ^These e\ents 
caused a change for the worse in the position of English Catho- 
Ucs Hitherto Ehzabeth had taken no active steps against 
them As we have seen, she cared little about differences in 
rehgious doctrine — ^her gieat object was to rule over a united 
nation So long as Cathohcs did not act disloyally she left 
them pretty much alone, hoping that as time went on more and 
ir^ore of them wo-uld dnft into supporting the national Church. 
The Act of Uniformity (§ 113) had required all people to at- 
tend services in their parish churches, but hitherto the fines 
for “ recusancy ” had rarely been inflicted But the Pope’s Bull 
of Excommunication changed the whole situation It threat- 
ened every Enghshman who honoured the Queen or obeyed her 
commands with a papal curse Henceforth all zealous Catholics 
fdl under the suspicion of being traitors at heart The penalties 
for recusancy were not onlj enforced, but increased in seventy. 
Cathohcs were now compelled to choose between loyalty to 
the Pope and loyalty to the Queen, and many of them began 
to attend tneir parish churches as proof of their patriotism 
The next Pope, Gregory XIII (1572-1585), tned to put a 
stop to this He started a Jesuit College at Rome to tram 
young Enghsh priests to act as missionanes to their native 
land They were taught that the most effective way of winnmg 
back their fellow-countrymen to the Catholic Church would 
be to'die as martyrs for it The most famous of these Jesuit 
missionanes was Thomas Campton. He amved in 1580, and 
for a year he wandered about the country, sometimes preach- 
ing openly m market-places, sometimes lymg hidden m the 
houses of Cathohcs Then he was captured, tortured, and 
executed as a traitor, though it was not proved at his tnal that 
he had ever uttered a disrespectful word against the Queen 
He waB the first of two hundred Enghsh Catholics who suf- 
fered death for their faith in the last twenty years of the reign 
The Queen" and her Council always maijitamed that the victims 
were executed, not for being Catholics, but for being traitors, 
but few of them had really conspired against the sovereign- 
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Nevertheless, there was a good deal of truth in the Queen’s 
claim that she did not persecute Catholics until the actions of 
their Church compelled her to. She boasted that she “opened 
windows into no man’s soul”' — she did not inquire into her 
subjects’ beliefs so long as they supported her government. 
But national unity was the great object which she kept ever 
before her eyes, and. that unity was threatened when the papal 
excommunication called upon Catholics to renounce their alle- 
giance to her. Campion did not actually incite people to 
rebellion, but if he had succeeded in drawing the nation back 
to the papal authorit\% the Queen's whole policy would have 
been ruined. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

THE BIRTH OF BRITISH SEA-POWER 
1550-1580 

§121. Before Britannia RULED THE Waves. — It is difficult for 
us to-day to realise that it was only in Tudor times that Eng- 
land became a sea-power. In the Middle Ages European 
commerce centred in the Mediterranean, and English merchants 
for the most part confined their voyages to the Channel 
and the North Sea (§ 86). But .the great voyages of dis- 
covery in Henry VII s reign had opened new routes to Asia, 
and had e'uormously widened the scope of overseas commerce. 
Henceforth England was as well placed as France or Spain or 
Portugal to take part in it, while the Mediterranean Sea be- 
came a backwater. The seafaring instincts which Englishmen 
had inherited from their viking ancestors now had free play. 

Yet it was not until the reign of Elizabeth that the effects of 
this were fully felt. For half a century and more Spain and 
Portugal continued to have the newly discovered routes all to 
themselves. Pope Alexander VI had drawn a line on a map of 
the ■vp'orld, giving Spain a monopoly of discovery on the west of 
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it, and Portugal on the east (1492) Magellan — a Portuguese 
m Spanish service — ^had removed all doubts about the round- 
ness of the world by sailing through the straits which bear his 
name, and then commg homeward across the Pacific 
(1519-1521) Two Spaniards — Cortez in Mexico (1519), and 
Pizarro in Peru (1532) — discovered civihsed peoples among 
whom gold and silver and precious stones were so common as 
to be used for ordinary utensils, and a limitless stream of 
wealth began to pour into the treasury of the King of Spam 

For a long time no English seaman dared to challenge the 
great power of Spain, and Henry VIII was too occupied with 
European affairs and his quarrel with the Pope to give much 
attention to oceanic^ adventure When at last some English 
merchants tried to open up trade with Asia, they sought a new 
route thither which would not brmg them into conflict with 
such formidable foes Willoughby and Chancellor set out to- 
gether to sail round the north of Europe (1533), but they se- 
parated at the Lofoden Islands Chancellor sailed in to the 
White Sea, landed at Archangel, made his way overland to 
Moscow, and opened a profitable hne of trade wath Russia , but 
Willoughby perished with all hands in the ice Many others 
attempted this North-east Passage, suffermg incredible hard- 
ships with hBroic courage , but they all failed to force their way 
through, and at last the project had to be given up At the 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign similar attempts were made — ^by 
Frobisher, Gilbert, Davis, and others — ^to find a North-west 
Passage round America, but these were equally unsuccessful 
Moreover, it became evident that the scanty populations of 
these regions offered httle scope for profitable trade 

§ 122, Hawkins and Drake — ^Then by degrees Enghshmen 
came to realise that the King of Spain could not prevent them 
from trading with his settlements m Central America — ^the area 
was too great to be guarded The first to make this highly pro- 
fitable discovery*was Sir John Hawkins, a wealthy merchant of 
’^ipaKKath. He found that what the Spanish colonists needed 
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most was labour for their silver mines and sugar plantations 
The natives of those parts were too weakly for the work — a more 
robust race was required So Hawkins sailed to the west coast 
of Afnca with a cargo of manufactured goods — ^mainly hardware 
— ^which he exchanged for negro slaves captured by Arab 
traders These he transported ^cross the Atlantic, and sold to 
the Spaniards at an enormous profit His first voyage made him 
the richest man m Plymouth, and his second made him the 
nchest man in England But when Kmg Phihp heard of these 
enterprises he was extremely annoyed — ^he objected to so much 
wealth gomg from his American possessions to England, and 
he objected still more to his subjects having any dealmgs with 
heretics So when Hawkms had delivered his third cargo and 
had put mto the harbour of San Juan de Ulua to refit before 
coming home, the Spaniards treacherously attacked him, and 
it was with great difficulty that he managed to get away with 
one of his four ships (1567) He asked the government to obtam 
redress from Spam, but Elizabeth was still anxious to keep on 
good terms with Philip, and would take no steps in the matter 
Hawkms loyally submitted to the decision, but one of his 
companions m the disaster, a young Devon man named Francis 
Drake, made up his mmd to get even with the Spaniards on his 
own account Drake was a man of marvellous courage, energy, 
resource, and determination {N84) He spent the rest of his 
life harrying the dominions and subjects of the King of Spam, 
and his name became a terror to them His first enterprise was 
to land at Panama and capture the mule tram which brought the 
produce of the Peruvian mines across the Isthmus for shipment 
to Spam , his most famous was to sail through the Straits of 
Magellan, raid the unprotected Peruvian treasure-ports, and then 
come home by the Cape of Good Hope — ^the second Voyage of 
CtrcumnavtgaUon m world history (1578-1580) Yet there was 
at first some doubt as to what sort of reception he would get 
from the Queen, for Phihp had protested funously_^at Drake’s 
depredations He had demanded that the “pirate” should be 
hanged when he got back, and there was no knowmg how fax 
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Elizabeth wotild go in her efforts to stave off war But by this 
time she foresaw that war with Spam was inevitable, and that 
when it came she would be dependent on the support of such 
men as Drake, so she went down to Deptford and knighted 
him on the quarter-deck of his ship, the Golden Htnd Hence- 
forward his voyages were no longer private enterprises but had 
the authority of the government 

§ 123 “Unofficial War ” — The example of Hawkins and 
Drake waslfollowed by many other adventurers Great profits 
could be made by bold and self-reliant men who were pre- 
pared to take great risks, and the combination of trading, 
smuggling, exploring, and pnvateenng made up a glorious 
medley of adventure which was immensely attractive to young 
Englishmen of the seafaring classes And it was not long 
before other motives were added — ^religious hatred and a thirst 
for \engeance When King Philip found that Elizabeth could 
not or would not do anything to stop these voyages, he took 
the law mto his own hands The Inquisition was estabhshed 
m Spanish ports on both sides of the Atlantic, and a terrible 
fate awaited Enghsh crews who fell mto its clutches Thus 
English seafarers became fervent Protestants, always eager for 
a chance to avenge their comrades who had fallen victims to 
Philip’s zeal for the Catholic faith 

It was not long before they found another means of hitting 
at the Spaniards with profit to themselves The English Chan- 
nel was the highway between Spam and the richest of its out- 
lying provinces, the Netherlands Ships laden with goods and 
treasure were constantly passmg through it, and these ships 
were built neither for speed nor for fighting The bold, bad 
young men of the southern ports of England found the tempta- 
tion too strong for them They would club together to buy a ship, 
put out mto the Channel, capture a Spanish vessel, and bnng 
her mto soipe secluded inlet, where they divided up the loot * 

was said tJiat the Queen herself would sometimes secretly take 
Spares njt, these nefarkms enterprises Her couitiiers certainly did so 
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Of course, this was little better than piracy, for England 
and Spam were not at war, and in any case they had no autho- 
nty from the government to attack the Spaniards Still, 
It IS impossible not to admire their hardihood , nor can it be 
doubted that they greatly hampered the Kmg of Spam m 
his efforts to subdue the Netherlands, and so postponed for 
years his attack on England 

§ 124 The Beginning of Naval Traditions — ^Thus we see 
that England became a sea-power largely because the nation 
hated Philip of Spam, and it was an easy and profitable method 
of attackmg him to plunder .his ships and overseas posses- 
sions And English seamanship and naval tactics were also 
largely based on the peculiar circumstances of this "unofiBciai 
war” with Spain 

The Spanish navy had been developed in the Mediterranean, 
where oared galleys were used, and sea-fighting consisted of 
ramming and boarding Spaniards had learned to rely on sails 
alone for their ocean voyages, but they still built their ships 
with high “castles,” which were very useful for boarding, but 
made the ships top-heavy Moreover, their cannon had to be 
light, for tliey weie mounted on these castles, which would 
have been shattered by the discharge of big guns Nor did they 
ever learn the use of any but the simplest sort of square-sails, 
which necessitate constant tackmg in head-winds Lastlv, they 
looked upon fightmg as the privilege of soldiers — they regarded 
the “master” and his crew as persons of infenor status, whose 
sole task was to take the ship where they were told 

The English, on the other hand, were ususally too short- 
handed to meet their enemy in hand-to-hand conflict , and they 
had already learned the value of long-range guns fired through 
portholes pierced through the sides of the ship fN69) More- 
over, they found by constant expenment a combmation of 
square- with fore-and-aft sails, which made their ships much 
easier to handle, especially m adverse weather conditions. Last- 
ly, since the crews mostly shaxgd m the profits of the voyage. 
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everybody was interested m keeping the numbers down to a 
minimum So they all took a hand in serving the guns as well 
as in sailing the ships, and this started another tradition which 
long gave English ships a great advantage over their enemies 
The time was now at hand when all this was to be tested 
on a great scale, and was to give England a great naval vic- 
torj’, which was to have a profoimd effect on the destiny of the 
race 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE CRISIS OF THE REIGN 
1580-1588 

§ 125 Alliance with France — By 1580 it had become clear 
that Elizabeth would -not be able to hold off the attack of 
Philip II much longer At the beginning of her reign it had 
been doubtful whether she had more to fear from France or 
from Spam, but this doubt existed no longer By this time 
Mary Stuart had ceased to look for French support , and as 
Philip grew older he became more and more devoted to his self- 
appomted task of rooting out heresy from the world Moreover, 
he had now acquired Portugal, which almost doubled his over- 
seas possessions, as well as giving him moie fine harbours on 
the Atlantic coast The fear that he would dominate the 
whole globe compelled France to seek the support of England 
As so often happened in those tunes, this drawing together of 
England and France was signalised by negotiations for a royal 
marriage The question of the Queen's marriage had long been 
anxiously discussed, both in England and abroS-d If she died 
without children the throne would go by clear hereditary right 
to the Catholic Mary Stuart, and this prospect was a perpetual 
snightinare to the Council and Parhament, who were nearly 
all firm Protestants They repeatedly begged her to marry a 
Protestant — some great Englishman, for mstance But she 
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realised that the fact that she was unmarried was a great asset 
to her foreign policy — ^she could always give foreign Powers a 
hope that she would give her hand to one of their princes 
She always hated having to make up ha: mmd about anything, 
and thus the years slipped by without her taking the irrevo- 
cable step Even now, when she was fifty years old, she was 
still ready to play the old game The Count of Anjou, brother 
of the King of France, came over to woo her, though he 
was young enough to be her son But as soon as this rather 
ghastly mockery of a courtship had served its turn, she 
allowed the prospective bridegroom to depart unwedded, and 
when, a year later, he died, she did' not make much pretence 
of being heart-broken 

§ 126 Steps towards War — In 1583 Burghley unearthed 
another plot against the Queen’s life This time it centred 
round a Catholic gentleman named Throgmorton Papers 
found in his lodgings showed that the Pope, Mary Stuart, 
and the Spanish ambassador were all involved Elizabeth 
could not be persuaded to bring Mary to tnal, for she still felt 
that it would be an injury to the sacredness of royalty to 
allow a court of lawyers to judge an ex-Queen, but hence- 
forward the ex-Queen of Scots was treated much more strictly 
as a prisoner As for Kmg Phihp, he protested that he had no 
knowledge of the actions of his ambassador Elizabeth knew 
better, but she still dreaded to bring on a war with him, so 
she let the matter drop 

Then came the murder of William of Orange, by an assassm 
hirfd by the Spanish King (1584) The loss of his wise leader- 
ship was a heavy blow to the Netherlanders, and it seemed as 
if the dastardly action would have the effect Phihp aimed at 
If he succeeded m crushmg the revolt he would be able to 
devote himself to the long-threatened mvasion of England, 
and m the hope of postponmg the catastrophe for a few more 
years, Ehzabeth took two steps which made it all the more 
inevitable in the end. 
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Firstly, she sent Drake to strike at the source from which 
Philip drew his wealth There was nothing of Drake's ©Id- 
time buccaneering about this expedition He held the Queen’s 
commission, and commanded a fleet of thirty vessels, most of 
which belonged to the royal navy He called at Vigo, at the 
Cape Verde Islands, at San Domingo, and at Cartagena, and 
wherever he went he looted stores, destroyed shipping, and left 
confusion and terror behmd him 

Secondly, she sent over an army to support the Netherland- 
ers They had repeatedly begged her to do this, and to accept 
them as her subjects Hitherto she had refused , but now that 
their movement was m danger of collapse, she accepted the 
title of “Protector of the Netherlands," and sent six thousand 
men under the command of the Earl of Leicester The force 
never had much chance of success, for the Queen was too care- 
ful of money to pay or feed or equip it properly, and Leicester 
proved an incompetent commander ^ But though the campaign 
ended inglonously, it was a definite and undeniable act of war 
agamst^Spain How much longer would Philip hold his hand^ 

§ 127 Execution of ex-Queen Mary — ^Then came an event 
which snapped the last of the bonds that had hitherto restrained 
Kmg Philip from his great attack 

It had long been obvious to the Council that as long as Mary 
^tuart was alive she would be a source of danger to the Queen 
-.—and, incidentally, to themselves Probably more than half 
the nation were still Catholics at heart Only a small minonty 
would go so far as to rebel agamst the sovereign who personi- 
fied the national unity, but if Elizabeth were dead (whether 
from natural causes or by the hand of an assassin), they would 
rally round the Catholic heiress — ^and where would the worthy 
councillors be then^ The Throgmorton Plot and the murder 
of Orange made them realise how much depended on the 


©vent m ttie campaign was the siege of Zutphen, 
'Wljfir® Sir Biuhp Sidney sent a cup of water from his own dying lips to 
SBOre gnewouBly wounded soldier near by 
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Queen’s hfe, and thej’ formed a Bond of Assoaatnon, the mem- 
bers of which pledged themselves that if Elizabeth were 
murdered, they would avenge the deed not only upon those 
who had contrived it, but also upon the person on whose 
behalf it had been done 

The leadmg spirit in all this was Sir Francis Walsingham, one 
of the Queen’s Secretaries of State Long practice had 
made him supremely skilful m unravellmg plots, he was 
expert at unsealmg and resealmg letters, and he was not above 
empioymg torture to extort evidence from unwilling witnesses 
He now set a skilfully baited trap for Marj" One of his spies 
mduced a Cathohc named Bahtngton to enter mto a plot to 
dethrone Elizabeth with help from Spam Walsingham^ took 
copies of all the correspondence, and laid them before the 
Queen Ehzabeth was at last mduced to allow a commission 
of judges to be sent down to Fothenngay Castle, where her 
enemy was now lodged The ex-Queen could not deny the 
plot, though she would not admit that she had ever consented 
to the proposal that Ehzabeth should be assassinated 

The court condemned her to death, but Elizabeth suffered 
an agony of hesitation before she could bring herself to sign 
the death-warrant At last she gave way to the urgent and 
repeated arguments of her Council, and two days later Mary 
met her death in the great hall of Fothermgay with a dignity 
worthy of a queen London was delighted at the news, and 
bonfires were ht m the streets, but Elizabeth now pretended 
that she had never mtended the warrant to be earned out* 
and she sent her unfortunate secretary, who had merely ful- 
filled her orders, to prison, where he remained for the rest of 
her reign 

§ 128 Preparing for a Crusade — Kmg Philip had already 
begun to prepare for his conquest of England Elizabeth’s open 
support of her rebelhous subjects and Drake’s vojrage of de- 
struction had convmced him that he must reverse the order of 
procedure — he must master England before he would be able 
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to mastei the Netherlands As long as Mary Stuart was the 
Catholic claimant to the English throne he had hesitated, for 
he could not forget that by birth and upbringing she was a 
Frenchwoman, and his jealousy of France was second only to 
his hatred of heresy But now that she was dead he could 
put forward a claim of his own,’ moreover, she had bequeathed 
her rights to him in her will 

So he now pressed on his preparations with redoubled energy 
They were on a gigantic scale. Twenty thousand soldiers were 
mobilised and trained in Spam, and the whole of Philip’s im- 
mense naval force (including scores of magnificent ships 
specially built) was concentrated to transport them This 
''Invincible Armada” was to pioceed to the Netherlands, where 
thirty thousand more of the finest troops m the world 
were waiting to be ferried across to attack the forlorn little' 
island whose whole regular army consisted of a few score Yeo- 
men of the Guard 

Obviously, England’s only chance of resistmg such an attack 
was to prevent the Spaniards from landing , but “closeness” 
with money had long become a second nature to Elizabeth — 
she could not brmg herself to spend it freely even on naval 
stores, and the royal fleet was very httle stronger than it had 
been in her father’s time Fortunately she had a very ener- 
getic and resourceful Treasurer of the Navy m Sir John 
Hawkins, and he made the most of the ships and money at 
his command Moreover, in those times there was httle differ- 
ence between a merchantman and a man-of-war , for all ships 
engaged in foreign commerce had to be able to defend thm- 
selves against pirates or foreign trade rivals So when the 
merchants of London and Bristol, Plymouth and Southamp- 
ton learned that the Armada was about to sail, they prepared 
their ships for war at their own expense — ^which was exactly 
what the thrifty Queen counted on their domg 

But the greatest advantage which the nation enjoyed at this 
cntuss^ laacture was that it was united in spirit as never before 
'He: a descendant of Edward Ill's through the female hue. 
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m Its history King Philip expected support from English 
Catholics, but his claim to the throne put them against him. 
There were very few Englishmen, whatever their religion, who 
wanted to be ruled by Philip II Catholics of all classes 
flocked to serve in the Queen's ships or in the regiments 
which were being hastily trained to resist the famous Spanish 
infantry 

The command of the fleet was given to Lord Howard of 
Effingham, for it was always considered proper to give such 
positions to men of high birth He was not a very experienced 
admiral, but he had the good sense to follow the advice of his 
Council of War, which consisted of Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher 

§ 129 “Flavit Deus et dissipati sunt — One obstacle 
after another hindered the sailmg of the Armada First Drake 
sailed mto Cadiz and "smged the King of Spam’s beard,” as 
he said, destroying all the ships and stores he could come at. 
Then came the death of the able admiral whom Philip had 
appointed, and his replacement by a nobleman who had never 
been to sea Then, when at last the fleet got under way, it 
was badly buffeted in a storm, and had to put back to refit 

As a matter of fact, these delays nearly brought about the 
downfall of England For when at last the Armada appeared 
m the Channel most of the English fleet was in Pl3nnouth, 
Sound — ^the Queen had given up expectmg the attack that year, 
and had recalled her ships to port to avoid the expense of keeping 
them at sea If the Spaniards had attacked at once they would 
have had the English at a disadvantage, but their King’s orders 
had been positive — ^they were to make direct for the Nether- 
lands So they sailed on The Enghsh captams were thus able 

i“God blew, and they were scattered ” These words were inscribed on 
the medal struck 'to commemorate the victory They seem to underesti- 
mate the part played by the Eng l ish fleet, which had decisively defeated the 
Spaniards before the storm came on and completed their discomhture But 
Elizabeth and her councillors were keen to flaunt it in the face of Phihp 
that God had favoured them. 
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to get their ships out to sea again, and in the running fight 
that ensued they had the advantage of the "'weather gauge 

The two fleets were fairly well matched as to numbers, and 
although the Spaniards had more big ships, this did them more 
harm than good, for their size made them excellent targets, 
and It also made them unwieldy in bad weather. Further- 
more, the soldiers who cumbered their decks were helpless, 
useless cannon-fodder, for the Knglishmen had no difficulty 
in keeping out of range, and were able to pour in broadside 
after broadside at their leisure. 

When the Armada anchored for the night off Calais, the 
nerves of the crews were further upset by fireships sent down 
among them by wind and tide. In a panic the masters cut 
their cables and drifted on towards Gravel^nes. Hither the 
Englishmen followed them on the next day, and hammered 
them unmercifully. Then the wind freshened to a gale, and 
the Spaniards were not in a condition to do anything but run 
before it up the North Sea. Drake pursued them until he 
was sure they had gone too far to be able to beat back to the 
Netherlands ; then he had to give up the chase owing to lack 
of powder But the storm completed his work for him . All 
round the- iron-bound coast of western Scotland and Ireland 
were piled up* the wrecks of the splendid vessels which had 
set out — the wonder of the world and the pride of every 
Spanish heart — but a few weeks before Only a few score 
battered hulks, manned by exhausted spectres, crept home 
one by one during the autumn. 

^In the sea-fightmg of those times it was a great advantage to toe be- 
tween the wind and the enemy, for this enabled one to attack when and 
where one chose 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

'^THE SPACIOUS DAYS'' 

1588-1603 

§ 130, The Results of the Victory. — ^The defeat of tihe 
Armada was a turning-point in the history of Europe and of 
England, The sailing of Philip's mighty fleet was the high- 
water mark of the Catholic reaction. If it had succeeded, and 
England had been won back to the Catholic Church, Protes- 
tantism would have been rooted out of Germany and the 
Netherlands as well. That momentous fortnight made it cer- 
tain that this was not going to happen — that Protestantism was 
going to play a permanent part in shaping our modern civilisa- 
tion. In England the victory gave people a new sense of pride 
and self-confidence. For thirty years the country had been 
under the shadow of a threatened attack by the greatest Power 
in the world , the blow had now fallen, and had been success- 
fully withstood. Henceforth Englishmen felt that they could 
look the whole world in the face, for they feared not any man. 

This glow of pride was reflected in men's feelings towards 
the great Queen who personified the nation. She was really 
an elderly woman who wore a wig to hide her scanty grey 
hairs, and painted herself to look young, and expected men to 
flatter her and make love to her; but men shut their eyes to 
all that. She became a sort of mythical figure to her people 
'^Gloriana,” the '"Virgin Queen." 

One sign of the new spirit of the nation was the sudaen spate 
of poetry and music which now came welling forth. For the 
previous century and a half not a single important poem had 
appeared, but between 1580 and the end of the reign over a 
hundred volumes of poetry were published. To write verse 
became a fashionable accomplishment. To such men as Sir 
Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh it was a mere by-product 
in lives devoted to soldiering and administration and politics. 

8 
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Among tlie humbler classes this ne\i-lelt jJassion for literature 
took the form of play-going Companies of <i(tors travelled 
about the country', pei forming for the most pait on poi table 
stages set up in the court;^aids of inns, or in the special theatres 
whith they had built for them ]ust outside the walls of London. 
The demand for attiactivc plays produced a marvellous supply- 
above all, it ga\e direction to the greatest mind our nation has 
produced And in music too, the Englishmen of this age could 
hold their own with ant' other nation in the world (X86) 

§ Idi iHE Plrsecutiok OF “PcRiTAxiSM -Another tery 
notable cftect of heightened national spirit was that i^cople 
began to feel det-^otion and affection for the Chuich of England 
simply because it w’as a national Church True, it did not 
satisf 3 ' the religious \'iews of everybody [I'herc were still a 
good manj" people — especially in the north and midlands — ^who 
remained faithful to the Catholic Church Ocheis — especially 

in the southern and eastern jiarts of the country —w ere dis- 
satisfied because the English Church was not made more 
completely Protestant — they w’anted to aboli-<h bishops and 
vestments and stained-glass wnidows, like the Presbyteiian 
Church set up by Calvin at Geneva (X64) Tor a long time 
Elizabeth had not interfered much with these “Puritans,” for 
they were naturally keen supporters of her government against 
Catholic plots , but she much disliked their view that bishops 
should be abolished, for she appointed the bishojis herself, and 
It was this which gave her contiol over the Church As we 
have seen, her -strongest teeluig about religion was that she 
was to be head of it, and she hated Puritanism for the same 
reason that she hated Catholicism- because it would depiivc- 
ler of that position 

So when the defeat of the \rmada made the support of these 
xtreme Protestants no longer so necessary, she began to perse- 
iite tb«3fi A Church Court presided over by the Archbishop 
f ‘QajttecbiHy, called the Court of H%gh Commission, became 
ia punishing clergymen who did not use the Prayer 
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Book and obey the orders of their bishops Several of them 
•who went so far as to deny the Queen’s authority in religious 
matters were hanged for high treason 

§ 132 An Anticlimax — So far as warlike achievements were 
concerned, these last fifteen years were comparatively barren. 
The war with Spam dragged on, for Kmg Phihp was always 
hopmg to be able to launch another Armada, but caution had 
become a second nature to Elizabeth, and she was still very 
reluctant to allow fleets to be sent to check his preparations 
Those that did set out failed to accomphsh anjdhing very 
stnkmg A great expedition to harrj^ the Spanish coast — 
sort of counter-Armada (1589) — ^failed almost as completely as 
the Armada itself HawkiAs and Drake bdth died of fever 
while on a not very successful voyage to the West Indies (1596), 
and with them the race of the “Sea Kings of Britain” seemed 
to have died out for the tune In the following year a ’fleet 
•was sent to attack the Spamsh shipping at Cadiz, but a dis- 
agreement between the two commanders — ^the old Lord Howard 
and the young Lord Essex — ^prevented the venture from being 
really successful. Then Essex set out to intercept the Spanish 
treasure-ships at the Azores (“The Islands Voyage," 1597), 
but he missed his quarry — ^partly by bad luck and partly by 
bad judgment — and returned home empty-handed, to the great 
annoyance of the Queen 

The year 1598 really marked the end of what we call “The 
Age of Elizabeth” For one thing. Lord Burghley, who had 
helped the Queen to guide the destmies of England for forty 
years, died m that year It also saw Kmg Henry IV of France 
bring to a close fhe long strife between Catholic and Huguenot 
m France by the Edtcf of Nantes, which enabled Frenchmen 
of both religions to hve and worship m peace for nearly a 
century Philip II, now gro'wn old and smitten by mortal 
disease, was compeDed to give the Netherlands a separate 
government under an Austrian archduke, and before the end 
.of the year he died, a disappointed nvan England continued 
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to be nominally at war with Spain for another six years, but 
no active operations took place 

§ 133 Essex in Ireland — ^The outstanding members of 
the Coimcil durmg the last years of the reign were now 
B-obert Cecil, the son of Lord Burghley, and Robert Deve- 
reux, the bnUiant young Earl of Essex • Essex had capti- 
vated the old Queen’s fancy with his dashing ways, ana there 
was no love lost between him and the prim, quiet, drab little 
hunchback, Cecil When a rebellion broke out in Ireland in 
1598 (N92), Essex felt that his chance had come to make a 
great name for himself so that he could dommate the Queen 
and het government He gamed Elizabeth's permission to take 
over the strongest force that had ever crossed the North 
Channel, but he made a sad mess of the busmess The Insh 
deader, Hugh O’Neill, Earl of T3o:one, had httle difihculty in 
outwittmg his vain, rash young opponent He let Essex wear 
out his strength m a futile campaign, and then got him to agree 
to an armistice by which there was to be no more fightmg for 
six months A few days later came a letter from the Queen, 
forbiddmg him to do any such thing, and upbraiding him for 
.wasting so much time and money over the expedition Essex 
felt Sure that Cecil was mtngumg against him behind his back 
Without waiting for permission to leave his command, the 
headstrong young man took ship for England, galloped to 
London, rushed mto the Queen’s presence and began to argue 
with her This was a little too much, even for the infatuated 
Queen She ’sent Essex away from the Court m disgrace 

Essex was lucky to have got off so lightly, but he did not 
seem to realise it He was furiously angry at havmg been sup- 
planted. in the Queen’s favour, and entered mto a conspiracy to 
coaapdL Elizabeth to dismiss his rivals from her Council. But 
the Council knew what was gomg on, and when the conspira- 
IrJed to^gam their ©cnfe by force of arms they were all 
^issex was convicted of high treason, and beheaded. 

This tzt|^ge(|y cast a shadow over the last days of the old 
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Queen. She had lived wholly for this world, and she hated 
leaving it But her day was done. All the contemporaries of 
her great days had passed away — even her lifelong enemy was 
dead Gradually her strength ebbed away, and in March 1603 
she died One of her last actions was to signify that she wished 
King James of Scotland to be her successor. 

Perhaps her greatest quality was her steadfast courage amid 
dangers and difficulties which would have daunted any ordi- 
nary person She often acted meanly, sometimes basely, but 
she was utterly devoted to the welfare of her people. After 
all, sovereigns, like ordinary people, must be judged largely 
by results, and she comes well out of this test. We can 
appreciate her greatness as a ruler when we compare the 
England to which she succeeded in 1558 — unable to raise a 
few thousand men to win back Calais — with the England she 
left in 1603 — as high-spirited and self-confident as any nation 
in the world. 



NOTES ON PERIOD IV (1558--1603) 

MOST IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY POTENTATES IN 

EUROPE 

Popes * Pius IV (1559-1566) 

Assembled Co-axicil of Trent for its last and most important 
session. 

Pius V (1566-1572) 

Excommunicated Elizabeth 
Gregory XIII (1572-1585) 

Organised the Jesuit Mission to England. 

Sixtus V (1585-1590) 

Supported the Armada. 

France . Francis II (1559-1560) 

Charles IX (1560-1574) 

Henry III (1574-1589) 

These were three brothers who all died childless- — the last 
members of the Valois dynasty 
Henry IV (1589-1610) 

Better known as “Henry of Navarre" — the first of the Bour- 
bon dynasty. 

Spain : Philip II (1556-1598) 

The protagonist of the counter^ Reformation. 

No 77.— THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. 

A new spirit in the Catholic Church It reformed the evils which 
had caused the Reformation, and set itself to recover the ground it 
had lost The chief features of it were . 

(1) The Counctl of Trent (1545-1563), which abolished most of the 
evils attacked by Euther, and defined the essential doctrines of the 
Church^ — Transubstantiation, the Supremacy of the Pope, etc 

A Church Council is an assembly of the chief dignitaries of the 
Church from all over the world This Council of Trent was, of course, 
not sitting continuously for eighteen years^ — there were long intervals 
between its ses^ons. 

(2) A new type of JRope, pure living, devout, intent on destroying 
Protestantism 

The most famous of the “Counter-Reformation Popes" are those 
ijcueutioned as “Contemporary Potentates" above. 
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(3) The Society of Jesus, founded 1540 by a Spanish knight, 
Ignatius Loyola, to combat heresy 

Jesuits forsook home and friends, and swore obedience to their 
“general They did not usually act as parish priests, held no high 
offices such as bishoprics , devoted themselves to special tasks 
tnissionanes, schoolmasters, confessors 

(4) The Holy Inquisition, an old institution for rooting out heresy, 
nou furbished up by the Popes A system of secret police and 
tribunals 

(5) Philip II, the most powerful monarch in the world, whose one 
idea in hfe was to destroy Protestantism 

He drudged at this self-appointed task with tireless patience, sacri- 
ficing everythmg and everybody to it 


No 78— THE DANGERS AT ELIZABETH'S ACCESSION, AND 
HOW SHE SURMOUNTED THEM 


^ The Dangers 

The danger from Mary Queen of 
Scots, who claimed the Enghsh 
throne, and had the support of 
France when her husband (§112) 
became King Francis II of France 
in 1559 

, The danger from Spam Philip II 
was determmed to win England for 
the Catholic Church He offered Eli- 
zabeth marriage If she accepted, 
England would be absorbed in the 
Spanish monarchy, if she refused, he 
would attack by force sooner or later 

The danger from Enghsh Catho- 
hcs Probably two-thirds of the 
nation were Catholics, who believed 
that Mary Queen of Scots was the 
nghtful Queen of fengland 

The danger from economic 
troubles The Treasury was almost 
empty , the coinage debased , the 
country still suffermg from the effects 
of enclosures and the dissolution of 
the monasteries 


The Policy 

Francis II died in 1560, and Mary 
had to return to Scotland {§ 118) 
Meanwhile the Scottish Reforma- 
tion (§112) had made Scotland 
vigorously anti-Cathohc Elizabeth 
supported the Reformation 

Elizabeth refused his offer She 
knew that he could not attack ^ust 
now in any case, for the Catholic 
heir was Mary Queen of Scots, who 
was French by upbringing and 
mamage (The Habsburg- Valois 
feud (§ 89) was as hot as ever) 

• Elizabeth's Church settlement 
(§ 113) satisfied most of them~at 
any rate for the time , and Mary's 
position in Scotland (see above) was 
too weak for her to be able to take 
any action which they could support. 

Severe economy , replacement of 
base coins by good, encouragement 
of town industries , the Act of 
Apprentices and the Poor Laws 
(§ 115 ) 


No 79 —HOW FAR WAS ELIZABETH'S SETTLEMENT OF 
RELIGION A SUCCESS’ 

A large proportion of the nation (including clergy) were Catholics ; 
a smaller prqportion were e^ctreme Protestants, who wanted the 
Church to be modelled on that of Calvin (§ 64) But it was a habit to 
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obey the government, and nobody knew when there would be another change 
—there had been plenty in the past thirty years Elizabeth 
framed a Church that was a compromise between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, so that it might be acceptable to as many as possible 
of her subjects 

. Few people at first had much respect for a Church which had been 
shaped with political objects , it was only when national pnde was 
aroused by the war with Spam that Englishmen began to take pnde 
in the national Church 

And, at any rate, the compromise fulfilled her mam object the great 
majonty of the nation did accept it, however half-heartedly at 
fibist There were no ^‘Wars of Religion” m England 

3^0 80 —CAREER OF WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY 
(1520-1598) 

Middle-class man Learnt business of government as minister under 
Somerset and Northumberland Conformed to Catholic worship under 
Mary, but had to retire into pnvate hfe — ^too closely connected #with 
Protestant party Attached himself to Pnncess Elizabeth When 
she became Queen, he became her Secretary of State, and remained her 
trusted minister till his death 

He had bitter enemies {e g Lord Leicester) among the Queen’s 
favotfred courtiers But though she often worried him by listening to 
their schemes) she generally took his advice in the end 

More Protestant than the Queen Urged her to marry a Protestant, 
and openly to put herself at the head of the Protestant peoples of 
'Europe, especially m France and the Netherlands But she was too 
cautious for this , 

He and Walsmgham maintamed an elaborate system of espionage, 
by means of which they several times saved Elizabeth from assassi- 
nation. 

Xargely responsible for the mtervention on behalf of the Scottish 
Protestants {§ 112) Much of Ekzabeth’s economic pohcy (§ 115) 
was due to him 

Urged on persecution of Catholics and execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots (I 127), whose life was a perpetual source of danger to him 

Suppled Ehzabeth in being sparmg of public money — shared her 
responsibility for lack of preparation to meet the Armada 

Not a orbat statesman, but an adroit, industrious, steadfast, 
sensible minister 

Mo 81— LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS (1542-1587) 

Faih^: James V of Scotland (Stuart) , died after Solway Moss 
was a week oH Mother Mary of Guise So she re- 
isM F^anco-ScottisQi alb^ce, bpstile to England (8 85}, 
Somerset fried to pcwiect Scotland tp England by 
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a ms^mage between her and Edward VI But the result of trying to 
put this through by force was that she was sent to France, where she 
spent her girlhood and married the Dauphin (§ 103) 

On death of Mary Tudor (1558) she claimed Enghsh throne (§ 112) 
Her husband became King Francis II of France (1559), died (1560) ; 
she returned to Scotland (1561) 

Difficult position — ^the revolution of 1559 (§ 112) had made the 
country Protestant and anti-French She wanted to be recognised 
as Ehzabeth's heir, but Ehzabeth would not do this 

If the Enghsh nation had expected that a Catholic queen would 
shortly come to the throne, they would not have settled down under 
the newly organised Church 

Mamed Damley (1565), but soon quarrelled with him — a worthless 
scamp He murdered Rizzio, her confidential secretary (1566), whom 
he suspected of working against him She connived at the murder of 
Damley by her new lover, Bothwell, whom she now mamed 

Leading Protestant nobles rebelled, defeated her at Carherry H%U 
(1567), imprisoned her in Loch Leven Castle, and compelled her to 
abdicate in favour of her infant son, who became James VI (afterwards 
James I of England) She fled across the border into England 

She remained half prisoner, half guest of Ehzabeth at various 
northern castles, but her presence raised hopes of Catholic nobles in 
those parts Several plots — at first merely to have her recognised as 
heir, later to put her on the throne at once (§§ 118, 119) Her im- 
pnsonment made more strict, but Ehzabeth could not bring herself to 
execute a queen 

Council determmed to be rid of the danger of her accession (they 
were all strong Protestants) Walsmgham entrapped her into Babtng^ 
ton’s Conspzracy (1586) — ^unsealed and resealed all correspondence - 
Ehzabeth at last convinced — sent judges to try her She was con- 
demned and executed in Fothenngay Castle (1587) Great rejoicings 
in London, but Ehzabeth pretended she had nbt consented to the 
execution, and punished the officials who had earned it out 

One immediate result of the execution was the sending of the 
Armada (§ 128) 

No 82 —ELIZABETH’S RELATIONS WITH THE NETHER- 
LANDS 

Phili p II had trouble with the Netherlands from his accession 
(1555) 

He deprived them of their old constitutional rights, and tried to 
stamp out Protestantism 

Open revolt broke out in 1568 

Great leader, Wilham* Pnnee of Orange, known as ‘‘Wilham the 
Silent " Duke of Alva sent with Spanish army to crush the revolt — 
terrible persecution and great damage to trade Thisbenefi.ted England 
(1) by causing emigration of skilled Flemish cloth-workers, who taugh^ 
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Englishmen their secrets, and (2) by ruining Antwerp and allowing 
T-ondon to take its place as tJie chief cenne of commerce in northern 
Europe 

Elizabeth gave underhand and niggaidly support to the rebels — 
]U 3 t sulficicnt to keep the revolt going, and to keep Philip too busy to 
attack hei 

If she vrent too far he might decide to attack her at once 

She allowed the ‘ Sea- beggars ” (Dutch pnvateeis who preyed on 
Spam*?!! shippmsf) to use English ports, uniil Philip’s protests grew 
too heated. She also secretly encouraged English “Sea-dogs’’ (§ 123\ 
who “were carrying on unofficial ivar with Spam 

But alter 1585 the revolt 'seemed to be about to collapse — partly 
owiiig to the assa^^smation (at Philip’s instigation) oi William the 
Silent So she had to inteivene openly sent a force under Earl 
of Leicester It did little — t-he would not provide money io equio oi 
feed it propeilv, lost Zutphen (Sir Philip Sidney killed) But it ^\a 3 
an open act of war, and lielped to provoke Philip to send the Armada 
in the end the southern half of the Netherlands submitted to Spain, 
and eventually developed into the modem (Calhohc) Belgium , but the 
northern half maintained their independence, and became the modern 
(Protestant) Holland 

No 83— THE 'SEA-DOGS” 

Sailors wdio at their own expense and risk attacked Spanish ships 
in the Channel, on the hign-seas, and in the West Indies, and raided 
Spanish ports and settlements in America, long before the two coun- 
tries were officially at war 

Were they pirates- Thousands made a living out of this “ unoi-ncial 
war ” Drake’s crews made fortunes Genllemen-adventurers and 
stay-at-home speculators w“ho provided the capital to buy and fit out 
ships (including the Queen lierselT, m secret) shared in the spoiK 

Their motives (1) Trade with Spanish possessions, from whicn 
Philip II tried to exclude all but h^s own subjects , (2) Booty, taken 
from Spanish ships and towms , (3) Patriotism — ^the desire to cripple 
England's enemy, (4) Reprisals, for the ill-trcatment of English sea- 
men when caught by Spaniards (they were often handed over to the 
Inquisition, tortured, flogged, and burnt), (5) Ad-uentwe — ^the spirit of 
the Renaissance, (6) Religion — ^hatred of “popery” — ^partly the result 
of Spanish ill-treatment , (7) Pride -contempt for foreigners 


No 84 ---CAREER OF FRANCIS DRAKE (1540-159G) 

The embodiment ot English sea-pow'er against “the Inq 

dogs and the devildoms of Spam”, the man w-ho started the tradition 
of England's prowess at sea 

Short,, ssfcnrdy, reddish-haired A great seaman, a great fighter, a 
sgpc&at leader of men, a great humanitarian (for tliose times) Incredible 
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audarity and self-confidence His name struck terror into the 
Spaniards 

The Eight Famous Voyages 

(1) 1567 Learning his trade under Sir John Hawkins (his relative} 
the founder of the slave trade 

An attack by the Spaniards at San Juan, which caused him gVeat loss, 
aroused his hatred of Spain, and he spent the rest of his life in reprisals 

(2) -<1572 Captured the mule trams bringing Peruvian treasure 
across the Isthmus of Panama 

(3) 1578-1580 Attacked Peruvian ports, making a circumnavigation 
of the globe, and returning home laden with booty 

On his return the Queen knighted him on the quarter-deck of the 
Golden H%nd^ thus for the first time showing open approval of his 
eisploits 

(4) 1585 Sent by the Queen in command of a fleet of thirty 
vessels to attack Spanish ports on both sides of the Atlantic 

The object was to hamper Phihp II, but the damage done was so 
great that it quickened Philip's determination to master England 

(5) 1587 Danng attack on Cadiz harbour, destro 3 nLng Spanish 
ships and stores 

This delayed the sailing of the Armada for a year Drake called it 
"singeing the Kmg of Spain's beard " 

(6) 1588 The Armada 

Drake was a member of Lord Admiral Howard's Council of War, 
and played an important part in the Battle of Gravehnes, and led the 
pursuit up the North Sea 

(7) 1589 Led a " counter- Armada " to attack the coast of Spain. 

A failure 

(8) 1596i Last voyage to the West Indies, command shared with 
Hawkins 

Not so successful as in the old days — Spaniards better prepared 
Drake and Hawkins both died of fever on the voyage Drake buned 
at sea — 

"Shing atween the roundshot in Nombre Dios Bay, 

A-dteaming arl the time of Plymouth Hoe ” 

No 85— WHY THE ARMADA CAME IN 1588 

Phihp II, as protagonist of the counter-Reformation, was bound to 
attack Elizabeth sooner or later Attack long postponed (1) he was 
as given to procrastmation as Elizabeth herself, (2) he was distracted 
by the revolt of the Netherlands, (3) he was in constant money 
difficulties 

The government of Spain very corrupt, inefficient, and wasteful^ 
the "sea-dogs" robbed him of revenue from America, and the revolt 
robbed him of revenue of the Netherlands 

S'Ut vnc^tteys cdme to a hend dbout 1587 (1) Ehzaheth was now 

giving open help to the Netherlands — he would never be able to crush 
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ihein until he had conquered England , (2) Drake had excelled Inm^ 
sell in destiuction in the West Indies in 1585 Maiy Queen of Scots 
■was now dead— he could himself claim the English Ihione — nioie- 
over, all Catholic Europe clamoured foi vengeance for her death r 
(3) Sixtus \ (1585-90) was the first Pope who would give fiiiaricial support 
for the undei taking 


No 86— THE EEN\1SSANCE IN £NCL\Nr) UNDER ELIZA- 
BETH 

It was only altei the defeat of the Armada, w-hen the nation felt se- 
cure and seli-coiifidcnt, that the fine arts began to fioun&h in 
England 

The Queen herself was a typical Reig^ii^sance monarch -in her idea 
of national monarchy, in her ciooked foreign policy, in hei accomplish- 
ments (she could make an impromptu speech in T-atin oi Italian), in 
hei interest in the fine arts 

The versatility of such men as Spenser and Raleigh was also 
characteristic of the Renaissance 

Spenser hardly Look himself seriously as a poet He wrote the 
Faerie Queeiie, one oi the most imponant poems m the language, as a 
pastime when engaged on a lonel 3 '’ governmental post in Ireland 
Raleigh was soldier, sailor, courtier, coloni*=er, poet, historian 

Great mtciest was taken in education Many famous schools 
and co'*legos founded — mostly endowed with money derived from 
monastery wealth 

There was a greaf ouLburM of literature and music in England, 
stimulated partly bv the lediscoveied literature of Greece and Rome, 
partly by the discovery ot the wonders of the New World, partly by 
pride in national achievements Spender, Marlowe, Chapman, Sidney, 
Joiison, etc would make the age famous without the greatest name 
of all in music England then led the rest of Europe, with Orlando 
Gibbons, Tallis, Byrd, Willbyc, Morlcy etc 

Most country mansions had a "chest of viols,” and madngal-smging 
was a common accomplishment among cultured folk 

Shakespeare (1564-1616) was the last and greatest figure in the whole 
of the Euiopcan Renaissance He w-as typical of it in his love of 
nature and Jus interest m human nature 

No 87 —ELIZABETH'S “MASTERLY^ INACTIVITY ” 

(1) Mo-trtage pohey — ^Do Noihing (Suitors Philip II, Vrchdiikc 
■Charles, Earl of Arran, Duke of Anjou, Duke of Alencon, Earl of Lei- 
cester, Prince of Sweden ) 

Her councallors wanted her to make sure of Protestant succession, but 
slie was determined not to offend any section of her subjects, and to 
k^p mstrament of foreign policy up her sleeve (As late as 
leSO wheen she was nearly fifty, she was still flirting with Alencon ) 
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(2) Foreign policy— Do Nothing (Gave underhand help to Dutch. 
Huguenots, sea-dogs, but never committed herself to a definite line of 
policy as long as she could help it ) 

Her councillors wanted her to put herself at the head of a Protestant 
League in Europe, but this would have precipitated war with Prance 
and Spam before England was ready 

(3) Religions policy —Do Nothing ‘'Open windows into no man's 
soul," drive no party to desperation by persecution, so long as it will 
he loyal to the State 

Her councillors urged her in a Protestant direction — ^wanted persecu- 
tion of the Catholics , but she allowed nothing of the sort till half-way 
through her reign Even then she showed that she cared for nothing 
but the safety of the State 

(4) Mary Stuart policy — Do Nothing Let the Cathohcs look to 
Mary as successor — ^this will keep them quiet (It did so for ten or 
twelve years ) But she would not formally recognise Mary as^ heir, 
for this would worry Protestants 

Her councillors wanted her to execute Mary, but this would have 
made a Catholic martyr of her, and would have precipitated a 
war witji Spain 

No 88 —PARLIAMENT UNDER ELIZABETH 

In Tudor times parliament was not expected to control the 

GOVERNMENT OF THE COUNTRY AS IT DOES TO-DAV ItS JobS Were (1) tO 
grant special taxes, and (2) to make laws But the Tudor sovereigns 
still “hved of their own" except m war-time That is to say, defray 
the ordmary expenses of government out of the revenue* from the 
crown lands, plus certain customs duties granted at their accession 
Moreover, new laws were seldom required — unlike the present day, 
when scores of Acts are passed in every session 

The "Tudor Despotism" (N52) was government of the people 
for the people, but not by the people Everybody took for granted 

THAT IT WAS THE BUSINESS OF THE SOVEREIGN AND THE COUNCIL TO 
CARRY ON THE WORK OF GOVERNMENT Parliament was only summoned 
on important occasions— and as the summoning of parliament generally 
meant that the sovereign wanted a tax, nobody would have mmded if 
it had met seldomer still 

Ehzabeth particularly disliked to have parliament criticising her 
policy and petitionmg her to marry a Protestant (One reason wjiy 
she was so sparing of money was that she did not want to have to 
summon it ) Of the fourteen sessions in her reign, most were at tjie 
end> when she had to have money for the war with Spain and the re- 
h^ion in Ireland This gave parhament an opportunj^ to complain 
about grievances— e g monopolies She gave way to its requests 
mfh a good grace 

A monopoly was the sole right of manufacturing ot importing some 
article ^,It was sometimes granted to a favourite, sometimes sold to a 
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iriercliant The po&scssor could raise the price or 'reduce the quality, or 
both Thus the consumer paid m the long run — ? e it was an indirect 
form of laxaiion 

No 89— THE PRIVY COl’^XlE IX TUDOR TIMES 

The Privy Council no longer consisted mainly, as in the ^Iiddle 
Ages, ol great nobles and bishops Its members were mostly men of 
middle class, experts in various branches ot government The 
sovereign nearly always presided at its meetings, and the members, 
were truly iszivislc^s (= servants) they gave advice, but in the long 
run they earned out the soverejgn's will 

The chief membeis weie the Lord Chancellor (for law matters), the 
Secretary of State (who conducted foreign aftairs), and the Lord 
Treasurer (an ex] 7 ert in financial matters) Some members were only 
summoned when matters were being considered about whicli they 
liad special knoiA ledge — as the Archbishop ol Canterbury, for matters 
of religion and Chuicli discipline 

The Star Chamber (X53) and the Court of Pligh Comirission 
(§ 131) were comm-ttees of the Privy Council, with some outsiders- 
co-opted 

No 90— THE JUSTICES OF TFIE PEACE UXDER ELIZABETH 

In most other countries the decisions of the government were 
earned into effect in each district by paid officials, but in England 
this was done by unpaid magisi rates — ^local “gentry" — now becoming 
the most important class in the rial ion They saw 1o ihe upkeep of 
roads and bridges, and the relief of the poor , they hunted out ‘ recu- 
sants" (§ 119), punished pettv offenders with fines or the "slocks," 
and committed those accused of more serious enmes to the Assizes 
held at the county towns when the judges came round 

No. 91— PROGRESS OF COMIl^ERCE U^’DER ELIZABETH 

Overseas Trade Trading companies of merchants formed to share 
difficulties and expenses of pioneer work, and prevent "interlopers" 
fiom competing with regular traders 

Muscovy Company, founded 1553, for trade wuth Russia 

Eastland Company, founded 1579, for trade with Baltic countries 

T-evant Company, founded 1581, for tiade with iurkey, Syria 

East India Company, founded 1600, for trade with East Indies 
and India 

Internal developments Elizabeth and Barghley encouraged manu- 
factures Rapid growth of towns (§ 114) Netherlanders, driven into 
exile by Philipr''s persecution, settled in East Anglia,' bringing secrets 
Off weaving fine fabrics, lace, etc. 

London now began to take the place of Ant^’erp as chief entrep6t of 
trade north Europe, Antwerp having been ruined by the Revolt of 
toe^efiiedbaiHs (§ 117) ^ 
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Development of capitalism in manufactuve. IMedieval ^ild system 
^indivicLual masters working^ with, a few journeymen andl appren- 
tices) (§ *^4) now giving place to employers who supplied, workmen 
with raw materials to work up in their own homes, and collected and 
marketed the finished product Great increase m output 

92 — IRELAND TJNDER ELIZABETH 

Tudor rulers could see only two methods of ruling Ireland . by 
royal officials, or by planting English gentry on land confiscated from 
Irish Former method too expensive latter method earned out under 
both Mary and Elizabeth (And later ^under James I and Cromwell.) 

This made the Irish hate the English, and as Protestantism involved 
religious services in the language of their oppressors, they hated that 
too, and became keen Catholics So there is another bone of conten- 
tion between the two nations 

B — For the Irish, patriotism was identified with Catholicism — 
just the opposite of Scotland (§ 112). 

Phihp II and the Pope were continually stirring up resistance to 
Elizabeth, (Philip thus took revenge for what she was doing in the 
Netherlands ( § 117)) Repeated nsings and massacres and confisca- 
tions But the Irish sects were too jealous of each other to act together 
until 1598, when a national rising was organised by Hugh O’ETeill, 
Earl of Tyrone, a very ahle man who had spent some years at 
Elizabeth's Court Defeated an English force at Yellow Ford, on 
the Blackwater (§ 133) 

The Earl of Essex (the old Queen's young favourite) sent to put the 
rebellion down, with a large force Essex failed to strike promptly 
at Tyrone Then, with his numbers greatly reduced, he allowed him- 
self to be wheedled into making a truce for six months (§ 133). 

Returned to England and was shortly afterwards executed for 
treason 

The Irish rebellion put down by Mountjoy — ended the day the 
Queen died (1603). 

General Eesi4.lt of Tudor Exile Ireland' Ireland crusked, but 

FANATICALLY CaTHOLIC AND BITTERLY HOSTILE TO ENGLISH RULE. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD IV 


1. "Scotland, France, the Netherlands, and Spain provided a problem 

which had to be solved if England was to' be saved " Show how 
Ehzabeth dealt with this problem (lm '23.) 

2. At what periods of the sixteenth century was the influence of conti- 

nental Reformation most marked m England^ (oc '28 ) 

3. Account for the greatness of Spain during the sixteenth century 

(LGS '31 ) 

4* "Elizabeth seldom made a decision, she left things to settle them- 
selves " Discuss these statements (oc '31.) 

5. The English Reformation is sometimes said to have begun with 

(a) the divorce of Catherine' of Aragon, (6) the accession of 
Edward VI, and [c) the accession of Elizabeth What reasons can 
be given for each of these dates ^ (oc '24.) 

6. Show how the foreign policy of Elizabeth differed from that of^her 

father and grandfather (lm '19) 

7 Discuss Elizabeth as a typical monarch of her time How far was she 
personally responsible for the fortunes of England in her day^ 

(lm '20.) 

8. Outhne the chief steps in the growing hostihty between England and 

Spam after the accession of Elizabeth, and explain briefly both 
Elizabeth's and Philip's motives for delaying the rupture for a period 
of nearly thirty years (los '22 ) 

9. What do you understand by "Puritanism"? (oc ’25.) 

10 "The spacious times of great Ehzabeth " Justify if you can this des- 
cription of Elizabethan England (cwb '32 ) 

11* Compare the religious situation in England at the accession of Eliza- 
beth and at the accession of James I, explaining briefly how the 
differences came about. (lm '26 ) 

12. Describe the relations which existed between Elizabeth and Scotland 
from 1559 to the end of the year 1568 Why was the Scottish 
question especially important during these years ^ (oc '21 ) 

13* What reasons had Elizabeth for: (a) keeping Mary Queen of Scots a 
prisoner for nineteen years, (b) finally beheading her^ (lgs '25.) 

14. Can you justify Elizabeth's treatment of Mary Stuart^ (oc '27.) 

15. What members of the Dudley family were prominent in the Tudor 

Period, and what did each do ? (oc '27 ) 

16. Outline the relations of England and France during the reign of Eliza- 

beth (lm '22 ) 

17- Explain the term "Counter-Reformation," and show how England was 
affected by it during the reign of Elizabeth. (lm '21.) 
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PERIOD V 

KING VERSUS PARLIAMENT 
(1603-1688) 

Th& accession of the first of the Stuart Ktngs in 1603 was a 
divid%ng line w our history almost as well marked as that of the 
first Tudor had been. Since 1485 the English -people had 
been content to leave governmental powers in the hands of the 
sovereigns, as the only means of ensuring law and order. This 
"Tudor Despotism" had enabled the nation to grow prosperous 
and self-confident, law-abiding and patriotic 

But during the later days of Elizabeth there were signs of a 
new spirit growing up. It was shown mostly by well-to-do 
townsfolk who had prospered with the growth of trade, and by 
landed “gentry” whose grandfathers had bought estates at the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries. Both these classes were, for 
the most part, inclined to Puritanism; they were, moreover, 
intelligent people who took an active interest in the business of 
government. Elizabeth had brooked no interference in such 
matters, and had favoured the High Church point of view in 
religion ; but she had the born ruler’s gift of never provoking 
open opposition. With the accession of the Stuarts, however, 
the position changed. The new dynasty felt that they were 
entitled by “The Divine Right of Kings" to conduct the affairs 
of the country without consulting Parliament, and even to over- 
ride the religious feelings of their subjects. They thus provoked 
a contest in which, after several fluctuations, they were deci- 
sively worsted. 

The story of that contest is the main theme of this Fifth 
Period in our Htstory. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

^XOMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE'^ 

1603-1625 

§134 An Expert in ''Kingcraft/' — James VI of Scotland, 
who now became James I of England, was a shambling, good- 
humoured, vain, talkative man of thirty- six. He was more like 
a crotchety professor than a king. He was well read in theology 
and political theory, but lacked most of the qualities that go 
to make a successful ruler: courage, dignity, and the under- 
standing of human nature. It was unfortunate that he did not 
present a more kingly figure, for he had a great idea of his 
own importance. He was a great supporter of the doctrine of 
Divme Right — that sovereigns have received their authority 
direct from God, and are therefore above criticism (N96). 
Moreover he regarded himself as an expert in "kingcraft,” as 
he called it. At the time when he became King of England he 
had served a twenty years' apprenticeship to the "craft,” for 
he had ruled Scotland since the age of seventeen and a half. 

Two numerous classes of his new subjects hoped that their 
position would be improved by his accession, {a) The Catholics, 
who had been persecuted by Elizabeth, welcomed a broad- 
minded King whose wife was reputed to be of their faith ; and 
one of James's first acts was to promise that they should not 
be molested so long as they were loyal subjects. ip) The 
Puritans who had had an equally bad time during the past 
twenty years (§ 131), rejoiced at the prospect of a King who 
had been brought up a Presbyterian. While he was on his lei- 
surely journey from Edinburgh to London, in the spring of 1603, 
they presented him with a petition (supposed to be signed by a 
thousand of the clergy, and therefore known as The Mtllenary 
PeUtion) asking to be allowed greater freedom of worship. To 
this matter also he promised his gracious consideration. 

But all who were interested (financially or patriotically) in 
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the war with Spam (draggmg on ever smce the Armada) were 
dismayed at the prospect of a Kmg who hated warfare and 
war-makers, especially’' as James announced his intention of 
makmg peace forthwith They had already hatched a plot 
to keep him oft the throne in favour of his cousm Arabella 
Stuart, and several of them were brought to trial and con- 
demned to death Among these was Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
most typical of the Elizabethan “men of war,” as James called 
them There was no evidence that he had ever done more 
than utter some mdiscreet words , and the new Kmg {who, 
whatever his faults, was not a bloodthirsty man) postponed his 
execution mdefinitely So for the next fifteen years Raleigh 
remamed a prisoner m the Tower, where he beguiled his un- 
welcome leisure by ■writing an enormous History of the World. 

§ 135 The Rebuff to the Puritans — Kmg James liked to- 
be called “The British Solomon ” He always felt that any- 
body who disagreed with him must be either a fool or a knave, 
or both , and this contempt for other people's opmions led him 
mto actions which placed the Stuart family on the shppery 
road to destruction 

The first and worst of these blunders was his treatment of 
the Puri'tans The clergymen who presented the “Millenary 
Petition” were not askmg permission to set up mdependent 
places of worship They belonged to the Church of England, 
and wanted to continue to do so But they felt that the services 
laid down m 'the Prayer Book were too much like those of the 
Church of Rome They hated anythmg that even family 
suggested a belief m transubstantiation’, hence they objected 
to people kneeling* at Communion, to the clergy wearing 
elaborate vestments, and so on They would have preferred to 
see the Church of England with a similar organisation to the 
Church of Scotland, in which control is m the hands, not of 

I “Tiansubstan'tiation” i!s the "vital doctniie of the Caiitdtic Church; 
iihai pxiest, at the sacsxament of the Mass, actually chants ihe sufj- 
staace of the bread and wme into the Body and Blood of Owist 
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bishops and archdeacons and deans, but of ordinary pansh 
ministers, assisted by elected laymen called “elders Thej 
realised that they could not hope for such a radical alteration 
as this in the structure ot the Church, but they hoped that 
they imght at least be allowed to omit some of the foims and 
ceremonies required by the Prayer Book 

In 1604 James summoned some of the most prominent of 
these Puritan cleigymen to discuss matters -w'lth a number of 
bishops ' He himself presided at this Hampton Court Con- 
ference, delighted at &uch a chance to show off his own clever- 
ness in theological argument But he was a very one-sided 
chairman, for he had little sympathy for the Puritan point of 
view He particularly detested the Presbyterian sy'stem of 
Church government, which limited his royal powers in Scot- 
land As King of England, the appomtment of bishops and 
deans was in his hands, and he was too keen a supporter of the 
authority of kings to be willmg to give up this power over the 
Church When one of the Puritan delegates let fall a phrase 
about “presbyteries,” James lost his temper “If you aim at 
a Scotush presbytery,” ho cried, “it agreeth as 'well with a 
monarchy as God and the devil I Then shall Tom Jack W^ill 
and Dick meet and at their pleasure censure me and irq^. 
Council' I thus apply it >.o Bishop, no Kmg Well, 

Doctor, have you anything more to say’” “No moie, if it 
please your Majesty ” “Then if that be all your party hath to 
say, I Will make them conform themselves, or else will harry 
them out of the land ” Thereupon he stalked from the room, 
and the Conference broke up 

A little 'tactful good humour at this jmicture would have kv^v 
the Puritans ■witliin the Church of England, but this brusque 
dismissal made them into a permanent party of opposition 
About SIX monfhs later some three hundred clergjrmen were 

1 The Greek -word for “elder” is preshuieros, hence the name given to 
•this form of Church government 

* The fact •that the leader of 'the Puritans at the Conference ■wzis 'the Dean 
of T r n ce Jn suggests •that they ■were not likely to advocate any extreme form 
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expelled from their hvmgs for not conforming to the Prayer 
Book Most of them set up mdep^ndent places of worship, 
•with the support of their congregations , and these “ non- 
conformists” included some of the soundest and worthiest 
elements in the nation 

§ 136— The Fifth of November — In the following year 
James made enemies of his Catholic subjects also This was 
not altogether his fault it was due mainly to the leadmg 
member of his Council This was Robert Cecil, to whom, 
more than to anybody else, he owed his peaceful accession to 
the English throne, and whom he made Earl of Salisbury. 
Salisbury — ^hke his father, Elizabeth's Lord Burghley — ^was a 
keen Protestant, who dreaded lest the Catholics should con- 
tnve to recover their influence m the country and the Govern- 
ment James tried to carry out his promise to them (§ 134), 
but Sahsbury was always on the watch for a chance to reverse 
this pohcy 

His opportunity soon came. In 1605 some Cathohcs, vexed 
that they were still hable to fines for "recusancy” (» e faihng 
to attend the services of the Church of England), entered into 
the most famous plot in Enghsh history They determined 
that when Kmg, Lords, and Commons were assembled for the 
openmg of Parliament they should all be blown to destruction 
by gunpowder hidden in a cellar beneath the buildmg The 
practical details were entrusted to one Guy Fawkes, who had 
some experience of imlitary engmeermg m the service of the 
King of Spam, and was an expert at explosives But one of the 
conspirators lost his nerve as the cntical day drew near. In 
order to prevent the deed without betraymg his comrades, he 
sent an anon3mious letter to a nobleman, hmtmg that it would 
be dangerous to attend the ceremony The plotters soon found 
out that the Government had been warned, but Fawkes would 
not be sljiaken from hm determination to carry the plan through 
On the night before the date fixed for the opening he was 
arrested while m the act of making his final preparations. 
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The attempt and not the deed confotinded the English 
Catholics Salisbury now had an excuse for repressing them 
more severely than ever , and for three centuries to come the 
people of England suspected all Catholics of harbounng dark 
designs against Kmg and Government Anti-Papist feelmg 
has been kept alive right down to our own day by the annual 
burning of an effigy of Fawkes m almost every town and village 
m the land And we shall soon see that this hatred contri- 
buted much to the decline and fall of the Stuart dynasty 

§ 137 Peace-making by Match-making — ^There was no 
branch of “kingcraft” in which James prided himself more 
than in his grasp of European affairs For fifty years the 
Continent had been thrown mtp confusion by religious strug- 
gles James felt himself poised high above such passions, and 
he devised a plan to end all this deplorable strife He would 
marry his eldest daughter to one of the leading Protestant 
princes of Germany, and his eldest son to a princess of Spain, 
still the chief of Catholic Powers The rival faiths would thus 
be allied by family connections, and the lion would he down 
with the lamb under his fatherly persuasion 

The first half of the scheme went through successfully the 
Princess Elizabeth married the Elector Palatme in 1613 But 
there were insuperable obstacles to the other half The Enghsh 
nation, from Salisbury downwards, were horrified at the pros- 
pect of a Spanish Cathohc Queen Moreover, the King of 
Spam demanded impossible privileges as the price of his con- 
sent to the marriage 

Thus James had to postpone the completion of his design, 
but he never gave up hoping and Scheming for it. He was so 
anxious to curry favour with Spam that the Spanish ambas- 
sador, Count Gondomar, became the most powerful person- 
ality in the Government of England 1 This state of thmgs led 
James into severs^ mean and undignified actions Worst of 
1 ^,' jie had executed on the old charge of treason, m 

please .the Kmg of Spain (N98) 
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§ 138 The Quarrel with Parliament — ^The question of 
the power of Parliament to interfere with the government of 
the country had been left in the background under Elizabeth, 
for Englishmen had too much admiration for the great Queen 
to thwart her will But they did not feel the same about 
James I The classes from whom the House of Commons was 
mostly drawn — country gentlemen and prosperous merchants — 
had been growing greatly in importance and self-confidence , 
and the> were much offended when James declared thai the 
authority of Parliament depended on his favour They replied 
that “it was the ancient and undoubted right of Parhament to 
debate freely all matter which properly concern the common 
weal ” This sort of talk made James very angry The “an- 
cient and undoubted rights” of Parhament meant nothing to 
him the only right which he recognised was the Divine Right 
of Kings He was even more annoyed when the House ques- 
tioned his action m increasmg the Customs Duties without 
their sanction. Several times he disimssed Parliament m fits of 
temper, but he could not do without it altogether, for he was 
always in urgent need of funds to carry on the government He 
had little idea of the value of money, and spent lavishly even 
in peace-time Then, m 1620, he had to go to war in support of 
his daughter, who had been dnven from her dommions by the 
openmg stages of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany He was 
extremely vexed when Parliament took advantage of his neces- 
sities to criticise his foreign pohcy What could a House of 
tradesmen and squires know of such matters^ 

The ‘Kmg’s pomt of view is quite understandable, yet if 
judged *by results his own “kmgcraft” was a dismal failure. 
After the death of Salisbury m 1612 he tned to be his own chief 
mimsteL, but this only meant that the government of the coun- 
try was at the mercy of some courtier who had caught his fancy 
The most famous of his favourites was George ViUiers, Duke 
of Buckmgham Buckmgham was a handsome, das h ing, am- 
bitious person, who soon made himself the most hated man 
in England by the msolence with which Tie treated all who 
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had business with the King. The crowning folly of the reign 
was when James allowed his son Charles to go to Spain in 
disguise, in company with Buckingham, to try to carry through 
the Spanish marriage by a personal wooing. The Spaniards 
were disgusted at such unconventional proceedings, and were 
highly offended b}^ Buckingham's overbearing manners. Final- 
ly, the two young men returned without the Infanta, and so 
bitter was the feeling aroused by their visit that a war broke 
out a little later. The poor old King was much upset by the 
ruin of his hopes and plans ; but he was now falling into pre- 
mature old age, and in March 1625 he died. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

A STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 
1625-1639 

§ 139. The Great Dispute begins. — Charles I was a notable 
contrast to his father. He was serious, dignified, and reticent, 
though a man of spirit and courage. In private life he was all 
that a gentleman should be, but as a king he had grave faults. 
He had been brought up on the gospel of “Divine Right,” and 
clung to it with blind obstinacy all his life. Moreover, he had 
inherited his father's inability to choose the right men to trust. 
These qualities brought him into conflict with Parliament in 
the very first months of his reign. 

There were two subjects about which Parliament felt very 
anxious. Firstly, Charles was a keen High Churchman. A 
Dutch theologian named Arminius had recently expounded the 
idea that Protestants ought to keep many of, the customs and 
festivals and ritual and vestments of the Catholic . Church, and 
the King had adopted these views. Most of the members of 
Parliament, on the other hand, were strongly Protestant, with 
a decided tendency^ towards Puritanism. They feared that 
the King was in danger of goiug over to the Catholic Church 
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altogether, especially as he had ]ust married a Catholic princess 
. — ^Henrietta Maria, sister of the King of France Secondly, 
Charles was even more devoted to the Duke of Buckmgham 
than the late King had been, and the Houses thoroughly 
distrusted and disliked that \ oung man They brought these 
matters up as soon as they met, and the Commons showed its 
sentiments in a very unpleasant way The members realised 
that their only hold over the King was the fact that without 
their consent he could not gather the taxes with which to carrj’’ 
on the government For centuries Parliament had alwavs given 
a new King the right to collect Ttinnage and Poundage^ (the 
foundation of the regular revenue) for the whole of his reign, 
but in the existmg circumstances they decided to do so only 
for one year 

Charles was highly indignant that Parliament should think it 
had the right even to discuss his conduct of the government 
and the Church He knew himself to be a perfectly sincere 
Protestant, and he had not the least intention of throwing over 
his friend Buckingham to please Paihament or anybody else. 
As to the limitation of his right to the Customs Duties, he felt 
that it was an undeserved and impertinent insult He dis- 
solved this first Parhament before it had had time to vote 
him Tunnage and Poundage foi even one year 

§ 140 The Dispute becomes more Embittered — The Kmg 
was now faced with the problem of raismg forces for the wax 
with Spam (§ 138) without adequate funds He had planned an 
expedition agamst Cadiz, but it was hampered by the fact that 
the navy had been neglected all through the last reign The 
result' was a dismal failure Funds were urgently necessary if 
the wax was to be earned on at all, and Charles ivas forced to 
summon another Parliament, m the hope that it would be 
more submissive than the first He was disappomted Under 
the leadership of a Cornish squire named Str John Ehot, 

the Customs Duties — so much on each tun of wme and so much 
on each pound of dry merchandise imported into the country 
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the Commons put all the blame for the disaster upon the 
Duke of Buckingham, and began to draw up articles of im- 
peachment' against him. Moreover, they protested strongly 
against the King's action in continuing to collect 'Tunnage and 
Poundage^ without their authority. In order to prevent the 
proceedings against his friend from going any further, Charles 
was once more forced to dissolve Parliament before it had 
granted him a penny of taxation. 

As if one war were not enough, the King and the Duke now 
blundered into a second one — ^with France. At the time of his 
marriage Charles had promised to give certain privileges to 
English Catholics, and to allow an English fleet to be used 
against the French Protestant rebels. He had failed to cany- 
out these promises, and the dispute now led to open war. 
In desperate need of money, Charles now decided to raise a 
forced loan. People who refused to “lend” their money were 
punished either by imprisonment without trial, or by having 
soldiers billeted in their homes ; and whole districts were 
placed under martial law.® 

With such fimds as could be raised thus, an expedition was 
sent to Rochelle under the command of Buckingham himself. 
He and Charles always felt that if only they could win some 
striking success in the war. Parliament would give way and 
support it. The Duke showed considerable energy and ability 
in landing his force on the Isle of Rhe, just off Rochelle; but 
further action was paralysed by lack of supplies and reinforce- 
ments. Having lost half his men from hunger and sickness, he 
had to bring the survivors home, with success as far off as ever. 

y Impeachment is the means by which Parliament can deal with a 
minister or official who has offended it. The Commons select certain of 
their members to prosecute the accused man, with the House of Lords 
acting as judges. 

2 As a matter of fact, if the collection of these dues had suddenly ceased, 
the commerce of the country would have been thrown into dreadful 
confusion. 

® In g. district under martial law the ordinary law of the land ceases to 
operate; persons can.be brought before courts martial and sentenced by 
army officers acting on instructions from the King. 
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The experiment of the “forced loan ” could not be repeated , 
and It had produced such a meagre sum that even Charles I 
realised that he could not carry on a war without the support 
of Parliament Richeheu, the great mmister of Louis XIII, 
could rule France and collect taxes by means of ro\al officials, 
but the revenue of the Enghsh Crown, even in peace-time, was 
insufficient to pay the cost of this method of administration. 
English kings had to rely on local magistrates to carr\ out 
their orders, and these magistrates w'ere mostly country gentle- 
men of independent means Many of them had refused to 
extort contributions to the loan from their neighbours , some, 
indeed, had declined to pay themselves So there was nothing 
for It but to summon a third Parliament 

§ 141 The Petition of Right — ^The King’s fears were 
justified His attempt to raise taxes without the consent of 
Parliament (for that is what the so-called “ loan ” realh was) 
seemed a threat to privileges which Parliament had cherished 
for centuries This P(mer of the Purse was the onlj, means 
by which the nation could keep any check on the actions of 
the sovereign (if Parliament lost it, the government of Eng- 
land would become a despotism like those of France and 
Spain Even the Tudors, who had ruled with such a firm 
hand, had never tried to collect revenue without the consent 
of the House of Commons ^ 

So, as soon as the third Parhament of the reign met (1628), 
it decided to present a “Petition of Right” This was not a 
new law — it was simply a sort of memorandum, drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that old laws had been broken, and askmg 
that this should cease This Petition particularly requested 
that there should bp no more martial law, or billetmg of troops, 
or taxation without parliamentary authority, or imprisonment 
without trial 

For some weeks Charles hesitated as to what answer he 
^ould make to this impalatable rebuke , but at last his dire 
need of money compelled him to give way He announced that 
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he > -he desires of Parliament in these matters ; 

wheiv^tij^^^^ ^-..™ment voted him a substantial subsidy. 

The money was spent in fitting out another expedition to 
Rochelle ; but while the Duke of Buckingham was at Ports- 
mouth, preparing to sail in command of it, he was murdered 
by a man named Felton, who had some personal , grudge 
against him. Buckingham was so unpopular that news of the 
deed was received with wild delight. Bells were rung and 
bonfires lit in the streets, and his funeral procession to West- 
minster Abbey was greeted with cheers. The King never quite 
forgave the London mob for its unseemly rejoicing at the 
death of his beloved friend. 

The second Rochelle expedition fared no better than the 
first, and the discord between the Houses and the King 
became more bitter than ever. Eventually Charles decided to 
cut the argument short by a dissolution. The members, learn- 
ing of his intention, determined that before they dispersed 
they would place on record the principles for which they had 
been contending. The Speaker tried to leave the Chair, so 
as to prevent anything being done to offend the King ; but 
two members held him down while Eliot read out three famous 
Resolutions : whoever tried to alter the Protestant forms of 
the Church of England, whoever was responsible for collecting 
Tunnage and Poundage without Parliamentary consent, and 
whoever paid those duties, was to- be considered an enemy 
to the kingdom. These resolutions were carried unanimously 
imid cheers, just as the King’s messenger arrived to announce 
:he dissolution. The doors which closed behind the members 
IS they poured out in an excited throng were destined not 
;o be reopened for eleven years.* 

§ 142. Personal Rule. — ^For King Charles had decided on a 
oold plan of action — ^he would contrive to do without Parlia- 
ment as long as he possibly could. This would teach it a 

J-EHot was now arrested, despite the King’s acceptance of the- Petition 
of Right. He died in the Tower three years later. 
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lesson It would realise that it was not indispensable, and when 
the tune came to summon it again it would be more submissive. 

Of course, the great difficulty was revenue He had to cut 
down expenses to a minimum, and at once made peace with 
France and Spam And he dexused a number of queer schemes 
for raismg mone\ For instance, his Lord Treasurer, Weston, 
digging about among musty old records, discovered that under 
the early Plantagenets all men holdmg lands worth ;£'40 a 
year^ had been compelled to serve in his feudal armx as 
knights By inflictmg heavy fines on all who had unwittingly 
ignored this obligation, a considerable sum was raised for the 
Treasury Agam, in feudal tunes all waste lands (technically 
known as “forests”) had belonged to the King, but much of 
this land had smce been brought under cultivation by enter- 
pnsmg landowners Charles now imposed fines on their suc- 
cessors for thus encroaching on the royal domain Yet again, 
monopolies were sold to tradmg companies, giving them the 
exclusive right to manufacture or import certain articles, such 
as soap or candles 

But the most famous of these expedients was Skip Money 
It had formerly been the custom for the sovereign to call 
upon seaports to provide ships for coastal defence m times of 
danger The Navy had been so badly neglected smce the death 
of Ehzabeth that pirates were attacking English merchant 
vessels withm sight of the chffs of Dover Charles naturally 
wanted to put a stop to this , but it was out of the questicm 
for hun to build a fleet out of his ordinary revenue So he 
called upon all mantune counties to provide ships, or the 
money wherewith to build them In the following year he 
repeated the demand , and this tune he extended it to the 
inland counties as well, pomtmg out that the defence of the 
realm was the concern of the whole nation 

All these unusual imposts were enforced by law courts under 

i Forty pounds a year was, of course, a far more substantial mcome m 
the Miriel'U Agffi than it was m Charles I's tune It would represent an. 
Tnfi «Trtf. of about a thousand pounds a year in present-day values. 
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the King's personal control, such as th^ Coinrt of Star Cham- 
ber, which consisted of members of the Royal Council, 

§ 143 Hampden’s Protest — KWe should do wrong to sup- 
pose that the^ountry was “groaning under the oppressor’s 
heel’’ during these years of personal rule The irregular taxes 
we have mentioned did not really affect anybody but the well- 
to-do ^ After all, everybody gamed by the pirates bemg driven 
out of the Channel Moreover, at a tune when Continental 
countries were being ruined by the most terrible of all religious 
wars (N95), England enjoyed the blessings of peace, and com- 
merce flourished as never before 

It was only the educated classes — a small proportion of the 
population in those days — ^who realised how dangerous the new 
system was to the rights of Parliament on which Englishmen 
had prided themselves for centuries This feelmg imp^ed 
John Hampden, a Buckmghamshire squire, to make a public 
protest by refusing to pay Ship Money He did not allege 
that the money had been ill-spent, nor could he complam that 
it was burdensome to the individual taxpayer — even a wealthy 
man like himself was called upon to pay only What he 
was standing up for was a principle he denied that the Kmg 
had the right to collect any taxes without the consent of 
Parliament He was brought before the judges, who decided 
that the tax was lawful, and that he must pay ^ 

Nevertheless, he had drawn attention to the subject The 
case was discussed by squires and merchants and lawyers 
everywhere Now, more than ever, they asked each other 
“What has become of Magna Charta and the Petition of Right 
*Sf the Kmg can levy taxes at his pleasure ^ Have our rights 
bf sd.f-govemment disappeared for ever^ ’’ 

1 144 Laud and the Puritans — ^There was another matter 
i«duch worried the average Englishman more than unauthorised 
taxation, and that was the change that was coming over the 

I ' 

jf iTbe 'Wssly bW* Ebejy to afiect the poorer classes was the sale of mono- 
polies,.lm4| 1^09;$ mostly articles of luxury. 
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national Church We ha\e remarked before that a large pro- 
portion of the nation were strongly Protestant , thej' hated 
“ Popery ” and loved simple Bible worship But the King’s 
"Armmian ” ideas made him choose as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury a clergyman who held the highest of High Church vuews. 
Wilham Laud (1573-1645) insisted upon the clerg}; carrying out 
every detail of the forms of worship laid down m the Prajer 
Book A parson who failed to wear a surplice, or to rail off the 
altar of his church, was haled before the Court of High Com- 
mission (over which Laud presided), and fined or mipnsoned 
or both As for the extremer Puritans, who had begun to hold 
" conventicles ” of their own. Laud made their hves so un- 
pleasant that thousands of them emigrated to America 

The buildmg up of a “New England” across the ocean was, 
indeed, one of the most important effects of Laud’s harshness 
towards Puritanism Fifty years earher, when Queen Elizabeth 
began to persecute Puritans, a party of them fled to the Nether- 
lands, which had just become a Protestant republici as a result 
of their famous revolt against Philip of Spain The refugees 
hoped to be able to return after the old Queen’s death , but 
when James I showed that he too was determined to “harry 
Puritanism out of the land” (§ 135), the\' determmed to ^ek 
new homes for themselves in America, where thej* would be 
free to worship in their own way They first crossed to Eng- 
land and organised them venture at Plymouth Thence the 
“Pilgrim Fathers” sailed in September 16^0, in the famous 
Mayfkmer They had intended to land m Virginia, where an 
English colony had been started a few years earher (N105), but 
they eventually decided to settle farther to the north. They 
suffered severe hardships at first, especiallj, during the winter 
months , but at length they contrived to wring a livmg from 
the soil, and to establish their colony on a permanent footing 
Nevertheless, they were makmg very slow progress until the 
Laudian Persecution of the ’thirties Then thousands more 
English Puritans — ^nciany of them well-to-do people, men of 
character and good social position — came over and joined th^. 
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This New England became the first important overseas outpost 
of our race Thus the persecution produced results of which 
Laud never dreamed — ^the foundation of the British Empire 


CHAPTER XXXII 

PERSONAL RIJLE BREAKS DOWN 
1639-1642 

§ 145 The Bishops’ War — Public-spirited gentlemen like 
Hampden might resist Ship Money, and humble folk might 
dislike what they saw in their parish churches on Sundays , but 
there was no reason why King Charles should not have con- 
tinued with his melliods of personal rule almost indefinitely, 
so long as he could do so without having to call Parliament 
But at length, by a singularly foolish act of tyranny, he 
brought his whole system tumbhng down like a house of cards 
We must always bear in mind that, 'although the Kmg of 
England was also Kmg of Scotland, the two nations were quite 
distinct Each had its own government, its own laws, its own 
Church, and its own ideas about religion The Scots were 
deeply attached to the Presbyterian form of Church {§ 135) 
James I had known his fellow-countrymen too well to msist 
on his “ No Bishop, no King ” ideas north of the Tweed But 
his son had never lived m Scotland He knew httle and cared 
less about the fedmgs of people who seemed to him rather 
outlandish and only half-a-^ised He now had a special edi- 
tion of the English Prayer Book prmted and sent it to be used 
m the Scottish churches He must have been startled at the 
uproar that followed. The first time the book was used in 
St. Giles’s Chureh, Edinburgh, there was such a not that the 
Town Guard had to b4 called out to quell it Similar scenes 
occunred i^veiywh^e — ^the Scots simply would not allow that 
Book to be used A Nation^ Ccm&nant was drawn up. 
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pledging people “to labour by all means lawful to recover the 
punty of the Gospel as it was established before the recent 
innovations” ,^and all classes of the population — ^nobles, towns- 
folk, peasants — came eagerly forward to sign it m the kirkyards 
after service 

Here was a dilemma for King Charles He could not let the 
Scots have their way — that would be admitting that they were 
master of the situation, and' that Divme Right was at an end 
But he could not compel them to subrmt by force, for the 
simple reason that he had none at his command — and no means 
of acquirmg it His only means to raise an army was to 
revive long-forgotten feudal customs and summon the nobles 
of Northern England to appear at York with their retamers, 
armed to do battle for their suzeram But it was a ludicrous 
array that appeared , for warfare had by this time become a 
far more specialised matter than it had been in the Middle 
Ages Very few of those who obeyed the King's summons 
knew anythmg about fightmg, and still fewer wanted to fight 
in such a cause as this The Scots, on the other hand, were 
in fine fettle For centuries it had been the custom for ambi- 
tious'' young Scotsmen to seek fame and fortune in foreign 
armies, and at this time hundreds of them were fighting on 
the Protestant side in the Thirty Years’ War (N95) They 
now came flocking back, experienced warriors, to fight for 
their religion at home When the two forces came into con- 
tact near Berwick, the difference between them m efficiency 
and discipline made fightmg impossible A truce was arranged 
while the questions at issue were discussed 

§ 148 Strafford to the Rescue. — ^The Kmg’s real object m 
agreemg to the anmstice was to gam time while he was seeking 
some other means to master the Scots He now bethought him 
of Thomas Wentworth, the very able administiator who had 
for the past six y^xs been rulmg Ireland with a rod of iron 
(N108) Wentworth had a theory of government which he 
calkd “Thorough” — efficient, firm, and ruthless rule by royal 
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officials It had certainly produced peace and outward pros- 
perity in Ireland So Charles now sent for him, made him 
Earl of Strafford, and set hun to deal with the awkward situa- 
tion which had arisen Wentworth’s advice was to take the 
bull by the horns and summon Parliament He had always 
managed to bully the Irish assembly into doing his wiU, and 
he did not see why he should not be equally successful m deal- 
ing with that of England So a Parliament met at West- 
minster for the first time smce 1629 But Strafford' found 
that he had underestimated the strength of the opposition. 
The determination of members from various parts of the coun- 
try was strengthened by findmg that they all thought alike 
about the King’s personal rule They would not even consider 
makmg a grant of money to the Kmg until they had remedied 
the grievances which had accumulated durmg the past elevea 
years After a few weeks of wranghng, the King angrily dis- 
solved this Short Parhament, and tried a fresh scheme for 
raismg troops without money This time he collected a kind of 
army by the method of the “ press-gang” But he could not 
arm or equip it pioperly, and the farther north this wretched 
rabble marched the more unfit it became to fight The Scots, 
meanwhile, had taken the offensive by crossing the border 
They were now established m Durham, and flatly refused to 
budge until they had been paid for their time and trouble in in- 
vading England So Charles had to agree to another armistice. 

I 147 The Ekd of “ Thorough ” — Obviously, there was 
nothing for it but to summon Parhament agam The members 
— mostly the same men who had been elected to the Short 
SSaadiament eaiiier m the year — ^realised that they had the 
King at their mercy, and they came back to Westmmster 
determined to take advantage of the situation to force through 
measures which would make unparliamentary rule impossible 
for the future. Strafford, seeing what was coming, advised the 
Kmg' to clap the ,|eadmg members m gaol before they could do 
inisclsaef ; but they were too quick for him The Commons 
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set on foot an impeachment of him on the very day they met, 
and on the morrow the Lords ordered his arrest 

With Strafford safe under lock and kej, Parliament at once 
set about sweepmg away the whole system of personal govern- 
ment They first of all made their position secure by an Act 
to the effect that they could not be dissohed save with their 
own consent Then they passed a Triennial Act, by which elec- 
tions to Parliament were to be held at least once every three 
years, whether the Kmg summoned it or not “ Distraint of 
Knighthood”, “Forest Rights”, and “Ship Money” were all 
declared illegal All Courts under the King’s personal control, 
such as the Star Chamber and the High Commission, were 
abolished Parhament was practically unanimous in passing 
these measures, and Charles accepted them without demur. 
What else could he do ? And, m any case, he was confident 
that he would find some way of getting out of them later on. 

Meanwhile, the impeachment of Strafford was proceedmg m 
Westminster Hall The accusation was conducted by two of 
the leading figures m the Commons — ^John P5mi and John 
Hampden But they had a very weak case After all, “ treason” 
means conspiring agamst the Kmg, and everybody knew that 
Strafford had carried out the Kmg's will only too well The 
members of the Lords, who act as judges in an impeachment, 
were as anxious to get nd of Strafford as the Commons them- 
sdves, but they had too much sense of fair play to declare him 
guilty on such a charge It seemed as if the case would break 
down So the House of Commons, afraid lest their enemy 
should escape them, passed an Act of Attainder, which simply 
stated that Strafford had committed offences worthy of death, 
and was to be executed forthwith The Lords were quite ready 
to accept this , but the King’s consent was also necessary, and 
he hesitated Strafford had been unwilling to “ put his head 
in the lion’s mouth ” by coimng to London at this crisis , but 
Charles, anxious for the advice and support of his strong-willed 
counsellor, had solemnly undertaken that not a hair of his head 
should be touched Nevertheless, when an angry mob gathered 
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round Whitehall Palace, clamouring for the blood of “ Black 
Tom,” he at last gave way. “ Put not your trust in princes,” 
quoted Strafford, when he heard the news. He was beheaded 
(May 1641) before a vast crowd on Tower Hill. 

Then at last Parliament felt that they had made the liberties 
of the nation secure ; so they voted the money to pay the 
Scots and sent them home. 

§ 148. The Split about the CHURCH.-^Unfortunately, Par- 
liament was not as unanimous about everything - as it was 
about checking the power of the King — ^if it had been, there 
would have been no Civil War. 'v Upon the question of religion 
it was sharply divided. Some nfembers thought that there was 
not much wrong with the Church of England as it had been 
established under Elizabeth — ^provided that Laud and his 
“ Arminian ” ideas were done away with ; but others were 
Puritans, ^who wanted to see the Church remodelled on the 
Presbyterian system, like that of Scotland., VThe latter party, 
which included Pym and Hampden, brought in a Root and 
Branch Bill, “ for the utter abolition of Archbishops, Bishops, 
Archdeacons, Deans, Prebendaries, and Canons.” This pro- 
posal was so strenuously opposed that it was dropped but the 
debates on it clearly showed how wide was the difference of 
opinion on such matters. 

Then came terrible news from Ireland. There had been a 
rebellion of the Catholic natives against the Protestant settlers 
in which men, women, and children had been ' ruthlessly 
butchered. An army would have to be -raised to restore order ; 
but the question now arose : Under whose orders was it to act? 
The sovereign had always had control over the armed forces, 
but was Charles to be trusted with such power ? Might he not 
use it to disperse the Houses by force, cancel the recent enact- 
ments, and resume his personal rule ? On the other hand, who 
had ever heard of an army being under the authority of an 
assembly of civilians ? f Pym succeeded in getting the House to 
pass a Bill giving the command to “ such persons as Parliament 
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can trust”, but in order to justify it he had to bring in a 
Grand Remonstrance — long and elaborate protest against all 
the illegal things the King had done since his accession Many 
members objected to this The\ were con\'inced that the King 
had now turned over a new leaf, and felt that it was unfair to 
rake up all these old grievances Long and heated was the de- 
bate, and It was onlj h\ a majority of eleven that the Remon- 
strance was eventually passed The two parties in the House 
were now clearly marked, and the Civil War was foreshadowed. 

§ 149 The Clash — The one chance of preser\nng the peace 
was for Charles to show that his enemies were wrong in dis- 
trusting him If he had done so, more and more members of 
Parhament would have been won over to his side, and he might 
have reigned happily and successfully for the rest of his life, 
with as much power as any reasonable sovereign could desire. 
But he now committed another piece of folly which seemed to 
show that he would act as despotically and illegally as ever, as 
soon as he got the chance He accused five leadmg members 
of the Commons (mcludmg, of course, P>Tn and Hampden) of 
High Treason They had certainly been guilty of acts much 
more like treason than any of the deeds for which Strafford 
had been beheaded If Charles had been wise, he would have 
had them brought up for tnal in the ordmary way But inst^d 
of this he came down to the House, followed by a mob of 
swaggenng buHies armed with swords and pistols, to arrest 
them himself The Commons had heard of his intention, and 
had sent the threatened members down to the City for safety. 
So Charles had to retire crestfallen, and his action had greatly 
strengthened his enemies The City of London, which had 
hitherto shown a good deal of sympathy for him, now turned 
definitely agamst him, and a few days later he rode away 
from his capital — never to return till the day, seven years later, 
when he was brought back to be tned at Whitehall 

War was now inevitable Many members of both Houses, 
whose loyalty to Kmg and Church overrode all other feehngs. 
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followed him into the country, and prepared to support him in 
arms. Those who were left at Westminster voted money to 
raise an army of ten thousand men “for the defence of both 
Houses of Parliament, and preserving the true religion, laws, 
liberties and peace of the Kingdom.” 

The next few months were spent in heated communications 
between King and Parliament as to the rights and wrongs of 
the case. But the real question at issue was which was to be 
supreme in the State ; and there was now no way of settling it 
save by brute force. On 22nd August 1642 the King raised 
his standard at Nottingham. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE CIVIL WAR 
1642-1646 

§ 150. Edgehill and Newbury. — Parliament gave the com- 
mand of its army to the of Essex, a Puritan nobleman who 
had gained some experience of war in Germany. He was a 
worthy and well-meaning man, but he could not help feelin|[ 
that there was something wrong in fighting against the King. 

Clf he had marched straight to Nottingham he might have ended 
the war almost before it had begun, for it took Charles a long 
time to organise his forces. 5 But he hesitated, and so enabled 
the King to move off into the w^tem-oounties, where Royalist 
feeling was strong. Within a few weeks the Cavalier forces 
were doubled in numbers, and the K ing b egan to make for 
London, the centre of parliamentary power. Essex was now 
forced to attack him,’ and the two forces came into conflict at 
EdgehiU (1642) in Warwickshire. The Royalist cavalry, which 
had been trained by Prince Rupert,^ swept the opposition off 

^Prince Rupert was the son of the King’s sister Elizabeth, who had 
married the Elector Palatine (§ 137). He was only twenty-two years old, 
and his experience of war was limited tq one campaign in the Thirty Years’ 
War, but his royal rank, high spirits, and dashing courage made him an 
ideal leader of genflemen-cavaliers. 
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the field on both wings; but this exposed the King’s infantry 
to a flank charge by some of the parliamentary horse which 
had not fled w ith the rest. On the day’s fighting the parlia- 
mentary forces rather more than held their own, and Charles 
decided not to renew the battle on the morrow. He drew off 
to Oxford, which remained his headquarters for the rest of 
the war, while Essex returned to London to organise its 
defences for the expected assault. 

During the following winter the King and his advisers 
planned a threefold' attack on London. One force was to 
march up from Yorkshire and another from Devon, while 
Charles himself was to lead his supporters from the western 
midlands. But all three armies were held up by the fact that 
in each of these districts the parliamentarians held an 
important town — Hull, Plymouth, and Gloucester respective^. 
CThe citizens of London raised a special force of its "train- 
bands” to march down and prevent Gloucester from falling 
into the King’s hands. "YThis force succeeded in its object, 
and compelled the Royalists to withdraw; but as it was 
returning homeward the King barred its way at Newbury 
(1643). Once more the result was indecisive. In those days 
of clumsy muskets, infantry was always at the mercy of a 
spirited charge by horsemen ; but the countryside in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newbury was so cut up by hedges that Rupert 
was unable to muster his men effectively. Thus the Londoners 
were able to be at ,o.ff all attacks, and the Ki ng had to leave 
them to., continue their march up the Bath Road. 

§ 151. Parliament gains two New Assets. — Nevertheless, 
the. net results of the opening campaigns (1642-3) were dis- 
tinctly in favour of the King. He held all the north save the 
port of Hull, and all the south-west save the port of Plymouth. 
In the circumstances. Parliament decided to close with an offer 
of help from the sister kingdom, ^he Scots had been watching 
the progress of the war with some anxiety.) If the King were 
victorious he would be in a position to enforce his hated 
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Episwupal Church^ on them prevent this, they oftered to 
send their arm\’ to fight against him, provmded that Parliament 
would undertake to pa\ it, and to establish a Presbyterian 
Churi n m England^ For some months Pjm hesitated, but the 
fear lest more reverses in the field should frighten Parliament 
into submitting to the Kmg compelled him to agree to The 
Solemn League and Covenant (September 1643) which em- 
bodied the terms demanded bj the Scots A few months 
later P\m died, worn out bj work and worry Durmg the 
summer another prominent figure had also disappeared from 
the scene — ^John Hampden, who was killed m a skirmish at 
Chalgrove Field, near Oxford 

There wras another new source of strength which now began 
to take effect on the side of Parliament ) This was the per- 
sonality of Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658) He was a Puritan 
gentleman-farmer of Huntmgdonshire When tiie wrar broke 
out he had reached the age of fort3’-three without havmg ever 
heard a shot fired or held anj’ position of authonty higher 
than that of a magistrate and a Member of Parliament But 
he now displayed wonderful gifts, both as an organiser and 
as a soldier He had commanded a troop of horse (about sixty 
men) at Edgehill, and that one fight had revealed to him the 
secret of success m a war of this sort He realised that in 
warfare as in most other matters ‘Tt is the spint that quick- 
eneth — ^the flesh profiteth nothing ” Earnest and God-fearmg 
men who themselves held the Puritan religion would fight for 
It far better than the “decayed servmg-men and tapsters" (as 
he said) who had joined the parliamentary forces for what 
the\ could get out of it (He therefore formed a regiment from 
the Puritan yeomen-farmers of his own district, and mfected 

lAn Episcopal Church is one ruled by Bishops Presbyterians hated this 
form of Church with a frenzy which it is difficult' for us to realise m these 
days of calmer and more tolerant religious feelings Poor old Archbishop 
Land now fell a vicbm to a persecuting spirit far more vmdictive than his 
own After bemg litipnson^ two and a half years without trial, he was 
executed on a trump^-up charge of high treason by a special ordmance 
forced through Parliament by the Presbyterian fanatics who now formed 
the majority. 
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It With his own enthusiastic spirit ^ Moreover, when Parlia- 
ment grouped together the eastern shires for recruiting and 
supplies, his activity soon brought him to the front in that 
larger organisation The command of the army of this 
"Eastern Association" was given to the Earl of Manchester, a 
Presbyterian peer whose outlook was much the same as that 
of Lord Essex, but the all-important cavalry of it was placed 
under Cromwell 

In the following sprmg the Scottish Army — ^which, as we 
saw before ( § 145) was of first-rate fightmg quality — crossed the 
border The northern Royalists were now taken m the rear, 
as it were, and within a few months their forces had all been 
cooped up in York Rupert brought up another Royalist army 
from the south to relieve the city, while Manchester marched 
from the eastern counties to support the Scots (The Battle of 
Marston Moor (1644), which resulted from the clash of these 
forces, was, m point of numbers, the biggest battle of the 
war — about twenty thousand men were engaged on each side 
The result was a sweepmg victory for Parliament, owmg chiefly 
to “the splendid fightmg quality of Cromwell’s troopers and the 
skill and coolness with which he handled them ) 

§ 152 The New Model Army — ^Apart from this great vic- 
tory, which brought all the north country imder the control of 
Parhament, the war as a whole went almost as much m favour 
of the Kmg in 1644 as it had m 1643 One parliamentary army, 
trader Lord Essex, was cut off and destroyed by the Kmg at 
Lostmthiel, in Cornwall; and when the Kmg was returning to 
OsftSfcl after this exploit, another force under Lord Manchester 
failed m an attempt to head him ofi {Second Battle of Newbury, 
1644). 

After the campaign was over, Cromwell did some very plam 
speaking m Parhament about how thmgs were gomg He com- 
plained that ^nerals like Ess ex, and Manc hester were not 
wholeihearted aboutJWmningj and were always thinking about 
ooming to terms with jflie Kmg. " If the army be not put 
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into another method and the war more vigorously prosecuted,” 
he said, "the people can bear it no longer and will enforce 
you to a dishonourable peace ” 

Parliament did not altogether approve of Cromwell , for the 
members were mostly Presbvterians, whereas he and his 
"Ironsides”^ were mostly “Independents” that is to say, 
they disliked the enforcement of a fixed Church system, and 
wanted complete freedom for all forms of Puritan worship 
But the Houses r<^a bgAH fhat_JZrQ.T3M^,n and his men were their 
-only safeguard agamst disaster, and t hey eventually agre ed to 
his propos'’^ ^ or a New Model A rmy This was to consist of 
professional soldiers, properly armed, paid and equipped and 
tramed, a force which, unlike the city tram-bands and pri- 
vately raised local troops of horse, could go anywhere and do 
anythmg } It would have been impossible for the King to raise 
such a force, for he had not the means to pay the heavy cost , 
but money was Parhament’s strongest point It imposed 
regular taxes on all the districts which it controlled, and, as we 
have seen, these mcluded all the most prosperous -parts of the 
country (The command of the New Army was given to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax*^ Cromwell was r>T il 3 r Tnad<:> 
some months later, but his troopers from the Eastern Associ- 
ation formed the nucleus of the new organisation, and their 
influence soon spread through the whole of it 

Parliament shelved the mcompetent “Old Gang” generals 
by means of the Self-Denying Ordinance, which required all 
members of either House to resign their commissions This 
got nd of both Essex and Manchester Of course, Cromwell 
had to resign too, but he was reappomted a few months later, 

§ 153 Naseby — ^iVithm six months of its formation the 
New Model had won the war >The Kmg, havmg captured 
Leicester, began once more to advance towards London The 
New Army was as yet only half trained , but even so, its superior 

I Prince Rupert had coined this nickname for Cromwell at Marston Moor 
*‘What, IS old Ironsides thei*e ” he asked, and the word was afterwards 
applied to the men he led in battle and inspired with hxs spirit 
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discipline enabled it to annihilate the King’s army at Nasehy 
(1645). The cavalry on the left of the Royalist army was 
shattered by Cromwell, while Rnpert was equally- successful 
on the right ; but whereas Cromwell kept his men in hand, and 
brought them back to support their infantry, Rupert’s Cava- 
liers galloped too far in pursuit to play any further part in the 
battle By the time they had got back to the scene of action. 
King Charles’s cause was lost for ever. Even his private 
papers fell into the hand^ of his enemies. This did his cause 
more harm, even, than the loss of all his best officers in the 
battle, for the documents proved that he had been intriguing 
for a foreign invasion of England. 

He was never again able to muster a force fit to look the 
Kew Model in the face. A defeat at Langport in Somerset 
{1645) led to the west country falling into Parliament’s hands, 
just as Marston Moor had given them the north, and Naseby 
had given them the midlands. For some months his hopes 
centred in Scotland, where the Earl of Montrose had collected 
an army of Highlanders, who were always eager to come to 
blows with the Lowland Covenanters. Montrose won a victory 
at KUsyth (1645), but he could not keep his wild followers 
together for an invasion of England they were too eager to 
get back to their mountain homes with their plunder. The 
Scottish Army in England sent back a force which scattered 
the remnants of Montrose’s army at JPh^Hpha'ngh (1645), and 
he fled abroad. 

All through the following winter and spring detachments of 
the New Model were occupied in reducing isolated towns and 
castles that still held out for the King, (in May 1646 Charles 
realised that he had nothing to gain by continuing the war , 
so he rode off to Southwell in Nottinghamshire and surren- 
dered to the Scottish Army there encamped. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

PARLIAMENT VERSUS ARMY 
1646-1649 

I 154 The King ix the Hands of the Scots. — ^Wlien Charles 
rode into the Scottish camp he was still confident that he would 
win in the end. His enemies had beaten him in the actual 
fighting, but they were divided among themselves, Scots, 
Parliament, and New Model Army had all different objects in 
view, and were all jealous of each other. He had only to play 
them off against each other to get his own way. For, after all, 
his consent would be necessary for any settlement of the 
future constitution. He felt that he stood for two institutions 
to which the nation as a whole was devoted — Kingship and the 
Church of England ; and as these two institutions were ordamed 
by God they were bound to wm in the end. 

The first move in his game was to give his enemies plenty of 
time to fall out. So when the Scots demanded that he should 
accept their National Covenant (§145) he merely replied that 
he was prepared to discuss the matter. Parliament was novr 
showing itself more intolerant in enforcing Presbyterianism than 
Laud had ever been in enforcing Anglicanism.^ Not only were 
thousands of Anglican parsons turned out of their livings to 
make room for Presbyterian ministers, but ordinances were 
passed threatening Baptists and other “ Godless sectaries ” with 
perpetual imprisonment. In the Newcastle Propositions, 
which the Houses now laid before Charles, they demanded that 
the Army and religion should, for the future, be under their 
own control instead of the King’s. 

Charles contrived to keep discussions on these pomts going 

lAll the keen supporters of the Church of Englaud had, of course, ceased 
to take their seats in Parliament Most of them had fought for the Kmg 
in the war. 

*The Scottish commanders had removed their camp to Newcastle, m 
order that they might have the King m safer keeping. 
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all through the winter of 1646-1647 Then the Scots began 
to grow impatient After all, the mam object of their mter- 
vention m the war had been attained, for the hated Episcopa- 
lian Church was now utterly crushed As for the Kmg, there 
seemed to be little hope of mducmg him frankly to accept the 
Covenant So they suggested that if Parliament would pay 
tliem the money due to them, they would hand him over and 
go back home The Houses readily agreed to these terms, 
and the Kmg was brought under a guard of parliamentary 
troops to Hohnby House, m Northamptonshire 

§ 155 The King in the Hands of Parliament — ^Theway 
now seemed clear for a final settlement of the questions which 
had caused the war ^Parliament had merely to demobilise the 
New Model Army-i(as soon as it had put down the rebellion 
which was still going on m Ireland) and come to terms with 
the King for the future government of the country But there 
was a slight hitch • The pay of the Army was several months 
in arrears, and the men refused either to disband or to go 
over to Ireland until they had been paid Moreover, they 
strongly objected to Parliament’s harshness towards non- 
Presbyterians For, as we have seen (§ 152), they were mostly 
“ Independents,” and disliked the enforcement of particular 
forms of religion by professional clergjnnen, whether Anghcan 
or Presbyterian It seems strange that Parhament should have 
supposed that it could do what it liked with such men , but the 
members’ heads were turned by the fact that (without havmg 
done anythmg m particular to deserve it) they had suddenly 
gained supreme authority m the State — a position no Parha- 
ment had ever held before , while the fact that they were sit- 
ting m London — always strongly Presbyterian — ^made them 
fancy that they had the support of the nation as a whole 

They soon found their mistake /The Army which they had 
brought mto existence had grown mto a Frankenstein monster 
which they could no longer control Led by the cavalry, who 
were nam of better standmgand education than the mfantry. 
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the soiaiers elected “agitators” {te “agents”) to negotiate 
on their behalf, and presented a petition to Fairfax and Crom- 
well, asking them to see that justice -v^as done to the men 
who had “won the war ” 

^Cromwell was the only man who held a prominent position 
in both Army and Parliament} and he tried hard to make terms 
between them But he was a firm believer in toleration, and he 
was begmning to feel that the Presb;^tenan majority m Parlia- 
ment were too narrow-minded ever to make a satisfactory 
settlement Then it came to his knowledge that certam leading 
members had entered into a secret scheme to overcome the 
Army by force The Scots were to send another army to 
enforce the Covenant, the tram-bands of the City (which had 
seen a good deal of service m the war) were to be mobilised 
again, and former Royalists were to be called to arms. As a 
prelixmnary step the King was to be brought up to London, 
where he would be under the immediate control of Parhamait- 

When Cromwell found this out, he hesitated no longer, 
henceforth he stood by the Army agamst the Parliament. He 
punctured the plot by suddenly sendmg one Comet Joyce 
(never heard of iji history before or after) with a troop of horse 
to take the King out of the hands of the Parliamentary guard at 
Holmby, and brmg him to the Army headquarters at Newmarket. 

§ 156 The King in the Hands of the Army -HfCromwell 
had great difficulty in preventmg the Army from violence 
towards Parliament “ The best you can get by consent,” he 
told them, “ is better than the very best gamed by force.'> But 
he realised that if he held his men too tightly m check they 
might throw off his authonty altogether and plunge the country 
m the bloodshed of a revolution (He and Fairfax (who, though 
his senior officer, was under his influence) led the Army slowly 
towards London ) At first Parliament called out the City 
tram-bands, hopmg to be abje to resist by force , but when 
tho terrible red-coats^ came trottmg m along the Edgware 

iThe New Model Army were the English soldiers to wear red tunics 
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Road, the members decided that discretion was the better part 
of valour They gave way, and the troops went into camp near 
Putney But one dreadful fact was now evident to all — ^that 
the New Model Army was the rulmg power in the country 

The Kmg was highly amused at all this thmgs were going 
just as he had expected When rogues fall out, he thought, 
honest men come by their own CThe Army chiefs were much 
more considerate and broad-mmded than Parliament had 
been ) They lodged him in Hampton Court Palace, treated 
him with respect, and even allowed hun the services of his 
Anglican chaplam They now brought forward their own 
suggestions for a settlement <This scheme, known as The 
Heads of ifie Proposals (1647), was a constitutional monarchy 
with a Council responsible to Parliament ) The Anghcan 
Church might be restored to its former position, but complete 
freedom of worship was to be granted to all Protestant sects 
(.The Army was to be under the control of Parliament for the 
d&rst ten years ; after that it was to revert to the Kmg.:> These 
were the best terms that Charles could possibly hope for m the 
circumstances, but he went on hagglmg over them until the 
generals began to lose patience 

Then one morning came the astoundmg news that the Kmg 
had escaped and had taken refuge m the Isle of Wight The 
Governor of the island, hardly knowmg whether Charles ought 
to be treatedl as a pnsoner or as a guest, lodged him in 
Cansbrooke Castle 

( § 157 The King at Carisbrooke — ^Charles had been coimng 
to a 5 ^ret agreement with the Scots, by which the latter were 
to' sen3r^an''army to master the New Model and give him 
back all his old political power, provided that he would accept 
their Covenant They had pomted out that it would not be 
^safe for them to act so long as the Kmg was m the power of 
his endmi^ , and this was the mam reason for his flight 

There is no doubt that the feelmg m his favour was growing 
Mrongesr in the country every day. Ordinary people who had 
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taken no active pait in the war on either side were tired c»f all 
this wrangling, and felt that there could be no return to 
settled government until the King was once more head of the 
State Moreover, there was much si mpathv for a captive 
monaich, and for Cavalier gentlemen and Anglican parsons 
fallen on evil days If .Charles had now acted sensibly or 
even straightforwardli , he might ha\e recovered almost all 
that he had lost But blundering tncken was still his only 
idea of policy He continued the secret negotiations, with the 
Scots, while his supporters stirred up re\olts in various parts 
of the country f All who had fought for either King or 
Parliament m the late war were exhorted to unite and ov’er- 
throw the Army which had usurped the power of botlv^ 

When the generals discovered what was going on, they were 
bitterly angry They met at Windsor to decide upon a course 
of action, and determined that if God gave them \nctory over 
their enemies once more, ^they would “call Charles Stuart, 
that man of blood, to account for his wicked plots agamst the 
peace and happmess of the people ” ' 

The Second C%vtl War (1648) which followed was hardly 
more than a series of skirmishes Wherever detachments of 
the New Model appeared they pulverised the Rojalists /'The 
onlj- engagement which could be called a battle was at Prest on^ 
where Cromwell shattered the Scottish force that was trymg to 
come to the King's aid ) Then the Army chiefs took Charles 
away from Carisbrooke and placed him in Hurst Castle in the 
Solent, while they were deciding what was to be done with him, 

§ 158 Judgment of Death — ^Any Imgenng doubts the 
officers might have felt were dispelled when they found that, 
even after the defeat of the Scots at Proton, he had begun tc 
concoct yet another plot wnth Parliament Of course, Charles 
was not smcere when he promised Parhament and the Scots tc 
establish Presbyterianism , he merely made them “ m order tc 
my escape,” as he secretly wrote to the Queen , but the Aimj 
chiefs felt that this made it the mor^ impossible to trust hnn 
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f Cromwell believed that the Army’s success in the Second Civil 
War was a sign that God approved of the determination that 
the Kmg must die and, once convmced of this, he was not 
the man to shrmk from the responsibility of carrymg the 
matter through 

No ordmary law court could try^ a kmg on a charge of 
“Treason agamst Parliament and People” , so a special one 
had to be created When Parliament refused to do this, 
Cromwell sent a regiment of soldiers, under one Colonel Pnde, 
to arrest forty-five members and prevent a hundred others 
from taking their seats \Pnde’s Purge (1648) left the suppor- 
ters of the Army m a majority m the Commons, and they voted 
for a special High Court of Justice to try the Kmg ? When the 
House of Lords (now shrunk to a few score Presbytenan peers 
like Manchester and Essex) rejected this, the so-called “ House 
of Commons ” abolished the Upper House altogether 

A hundred and thirty-five persona — ^mostly officers, Members 
of Parliament, and lawyers — ^were nommated as judges m the 
special Court , but less than half attended its sittmgs m 
Westmmster Hall Even Fairfax refused to take part When 
the Kmg was brought before the Court he quietly denied that 
it had any nght to try him, and refused to defend himself 
agamst the charges No kmg could be tried by his own sub- 
jects, he mamtamed If the law of the land could be thus 
defied, there would be an end of all justice, constitution, 
hberty — everythmg that made life worth livmg for the nation 

His serene self-confidence somewhat upset some of his 
“judges”, and Cromwell had no little difficulty m mducmg 
them to sign the death-warrant But he managed it at last, 
and, on 29th Januar y 1649, the Kmg was beheaded on a 
scaffold erected! m frohl"'m the banquetmg hall of Whitehall 
Palace The vast crowd was kept at ^ distance by bngades 
of soldiers , but when the deed was done its feelmgs found vent 
in a.great groan of horror 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE COMMONWEALTH 
1649-1653 

§ 159. A Puritan Republic founded. — ^The Army officers 
thought that, as soon as the Kmg was out of the wa\’, they 
would have no further difficulty in establishing a system of 
Christian government. But they were mistaken They had 
forced through the execution of the King against the will of 
almost all the rest of the nation. (.Many people — perhaps a 
majority — ^liad disliked Charles’s illegal taxes and High Church 
ideas ; but that was a very different thing from wanting to cut 
his head off . ) The bulk of the nation felt that there was a 
“divinity that doth hedge a King.” The execution filled them 
with horror and dismay, and the fact that King Charles I 
was dead simply meant to them that his son was now King 
Charles II. 

The generals pretended that Parliament was now rulmg the 
country. But what did that “Parliament” now consist of? 
The House of Lords had been abolished altogether, while of 
the Commons half had lost their seats through taking the 
Kmg’s side in the Civil War, and half the remainder had been 
excluded by Pride’s Purge Of the live hundred members 
who had voted unanimously in 1640 that they could not be 
dissolved without their own consent, the great majority would 
now have voted for such a dissolution, had they been allowed 
to take their seats at Westminster. The minority, who were 
permitted by the officers to meet and talk there, were con- 
temptuously nicknamed the “ Rump ” ; but everybody — includ- 
ing themselves — ^realised that their authority was based on 
the swords and muskets of the New Model Army. 

They now elected a Council of State to carry on the day-to- 
day business of government. It consisted of forty-one members, 
mostly either Army officers or members of the Rump. The 
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generals did not regard this as an ideal form of government. 
Tint they accepted it because they realised that a General 
Election at this moment ■would result m a Royahst majority 
The ideal Republic at which they aimed would have to wait 
for qmeter times 

§ 160 Cromwell in Ireland — The most pressing task 
before the new government was to restore order in Ireland. 
That country had been a chaos of bloodshed and confusion 
ever since 1641 (§148), but the execution of the King had 
now united ■the hostile parties — Catholic peasants md Angli- 
can landlords — against the “regicide government” which had 
been set up m London A small Roundhead force was des- 
perately defendmg itself in Dublin, but all the rest of the 
■country was under the control of the Cavalier Earl of Ormonde. 
If Dublm fell into his hands, Ireland would become entirely 
independent of England, and would be an excellent starting- 
place for attacks on the new Republic 

Cromwell was therefore sent over with twenty-five thousand 
men of the New Model Army to deal with the situation A few 
weeks after his landmg he stormed Drogheda, one of Ormonde's 
piincipal strongholds No prisoners were taken by the victors 
— the defenders (mcluding hundreds of Catholic priests) were 
slaughtered to a man. Similar scenes followed at Wexford a 
few weeks later This ruthlessness made the Irish hate Englisb 
Protestant rule more bitterly than ever “The curse of Crummle 
on ye ’ ” was for centuries a common expression of dishkpi 
among the Irish peasantry Perhaps the best excuse that can 
be found for Cromwell is»that he felt he must “ be cruel to be 
kmd ” — ^that the qmckest way of carrymg out his task would be 
the most mercaLful in the end. His religious prejudices and 
■those of his “ Ironsides ” made them look upon Cathohcs almost 
as vemwi, whom it was a worthy deed *to *extermmate He 
ceitamly gamed his immediate object The temporary union 
betwe^ Insh Catholics and Protestants brolie down, and the 
rdHled to the who stood for the triumph of theij- 
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laith Witlim SIX months Cromwell had made good his hold 
over all eastern and northern Ireland Then he was recalled to 
England by the Commonwealth Government, the task of master- 
ing the rest of the country being left to subordinate commanders 

§ 161 Cromwell and the Scots — ^The reason for Crom- 
well’s recall was the dangerous position which had arisen in 
Scotland To understand this we must bear m mind that the 
Scottish government was entirely mdependent of the English 
Since 1603 the two countries had been under the same king, 
but now that a repubhc had been set up in England, even that 
Imk was snapped The Scots were mdignant that the English 
Army should have killed their Kmg and disregarded their 
Covenant and they now mvited Prmce Charles to be King 
of Scotland, provided that he would become a Presbyteaan 
The Prmce was a pleasure-lovmg young man, who had been 
brought up by a High Church father and a Catholic mothei 
The Presb 5 rtenan faith and practice, with its stem and sober 
outlook on life, was not at all to his taste He wanted to 
recover his throne, of course , but he would much prefer to 
deal with men of his own type So he postponed acceptmg 
the Scottish offer until the Earl of Montrose made one more 
attempt to arouse the Cavalier spirit of the Highlands But 
Montrose was unable to make any headway He was himted 
down, captured, and executed by the Covenanters without 
bemg able to strike an effective blow 
So the Prmce had to agree to the Covenant , and in June 1650 
he landed at Leith It seems almost ludicrous to us that the 
Scottish ministers should have thought that they could make 
a smcere Presbytenan of Charles II , but at this date he was 
still a young man whose character was rmformed 
Nor were these Scottish ministers content with settmg up a 
Presbyterian monarchy in their own country , they determined 

iThe Commonwealth Government, bemg under the control of the New 
Model generals, was "Independent” in religion, and it had cancelled the 
ikivenant by which the Long Parhament had, m 1643, undertaken to esta- 
jlish a rigid Presbyterian Church system in England (§ 151) 
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to impose it on England too, and began to plan yet another 
expedition against their former comrades-in-arms of the New 
Model The Commonwealth Government determined to mp 
this plan m the bud, and it was to command this expedition 
against Scotland that Cromwell was recalled from Ireland 

He marched by the east coast route, so as to be able to draw 
supplies from the fleet He found the Scottish Army entrenched 
in front of Edmburgh, in such a strong position that he could 
not possibly attack them Before long his men were in danger 
of starvation, so he had to retire towards Dunbar to get m 
touch with the fleet again The Scots followed him up along 
the Lammermuir Hills, and he soon found himself hemmed 
in between them and the sea But the Scottish Army, urged 
on by the mmisters, came down to attack the “ godless 
sectaries ” too soon, and was smashed to pieces by Cromwell’s 
cavalry {Battle of Dunbar, September 1650) 

This disaster robbed the mmisters of much of their mfluence, 
and Charles was reheved to be able to give his Cavaher friends 
a chance to succeed where his Presbyterian guardians had fail- 
ed He put himself at the head of a force which mvaded Eng- 
land m the hope that the Enghsh Cavaliers would rally to the 
support of their rightful Kmg But these hopes were disap- 
pomted Little as the people of England liked the Common- 
wealth Government, they liked the Scots still less , and they 
were very afraid of the temble Ironsides CromweU came 
swoopmg down after the Scots and caught them up at Worcester 
(September 1651) He afterwards spoke of this battle as “ God's 
Crownmg Mercy ” Pnnce Charles fled m disguise to the coast, 
and after various romantic adventures escaped to the Contment 

§ 162 The First Dutch War — It may seem strange that 
no Continental sovereign had mtervened on behalf of Charles I, 
but until 1648 they were occupied by the Thirty Years’ War; 
and even after the Peace of Westphaha m that year brought 
that war to an end, the Army and Navy of the Enghsh Re- 
pulse were too pow^ul for an mvasion to have any chance of 
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success As a matter of fact, the only foreign war in which 
the Commonwealth was engaged was fought against another 
Puntan Republic — ^the Netherlands English and Dutch had 
long been rivals m commerce and shipping, and ill-feelmg 
became acute when the Rump passed the Navigation Act 
(1653), to the effect that goods could be brought to English 
ports only m English ships or in ships of the country' from 
which they came For the Dutch had hitherto earned on most 
of the sea-transport for the rest of Europe A chance encoun- 
ter m the Thames estuary led to open wai, and eight great 
battles were fought m the Channel and North Sea dunng the 
next two years The Dutch were commanded by the famous 
Van Tromp, the English by Blake (Nil 2) The honours were 
fairly even m the actual fightmg , but England’s geographical 
position gave her a great advantage over her enemy An outlet 
to the ocean was absolutely necessary for the existence of the 
Dutch, but their ships could not reach it without passmg close 
to the bases of the English Navy So in 1654 they were com- 
pelled to make peace on terms favourable to England 

Meanwhile the form of the English Republic had undergone 
a remarkable change 

§ 103 "Take away that Bauble'" — So long as the Repub- 
lic was m danger from enemies at home and abroad, the Army 
had supported the “ Rump ” Parliament , but as soon as the 
crisis was past, the soldiers began to demand that a general 
election should be held The members of the Commonwealth 
Government were mostly well-meaning men, and some of them 
showed considerable ability , but they knew that they wotild be 
swept from power if the nation had an opportimity of dlectmg 
a new Parliament Much depended on the views of Cromwell, 
for his success as a commander, his force of character, and his 
massive common sense had already made him the most mfiu- 
ential member of the Council of State. As before, he strove as 
long as he could to make Parhament and Army work together 
He realised the danger of a General Election at this juncture. 
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but he disliked many members of the Rump for bemg so eager 
for power And when they tried to force through a Bill to 
perpetuate their authority by enactmg that vacancies in the 
House were to be chosen by themselves, he lost his temper 
with them He went down to Westminster with a company 
of soldiers and turned them out by main force “ You are no 
parliament he shouted, as he strode up and down the floor 
of the House “ I will put an end to your sittmg ” Then, 
catching sight of the Mace, he cried “ What shall we do with 
that bauble^ Here" (callmg to a soldier), "take it awaj- i” 
The Mace is the emblem of parliamentary authority, and his 
action symbolised the fact that every shred of that authonty 
was now at an end 

The Army ofiicers now had to devise some other form of 
government for the country After some debate they decided 
to summon an assembly of the most godly citizens of each 
district, chosen, for the most part, by the members of the 
local Independent churches This was nicknamed The B are- 
hones Parhament from the name (‘‘Praise-God Barbones") of 
the member who stood first on the alphabetical list These 
representatives of Puritanism doubtless meant well, but they 
had no experience of the practical details of government, and 
they soon got the national affairs mto a terrible mess Crom- 
well realised that the Republic would collagse if the experi- 
ment was not quickly brought to an end So he induced some 
of his friends among the members to arrive earlier than usual 
at the place of meetmg and pass a vote dissolving the assem- 
bly before the others had arrived 

The Army Council now devisea another scheme, known as. 
The Instrument of Government The power formerly exercised 
by the Kmg was to be entrusted to a Lord Protector, and a 
new House of Commons was to be elected by the votes of the 
well-to-do citizens of the country Oliver Cromwell (the only 
possible candidate for the post) was proclaimed Lord Protector 
in I^cember 1853, dressed m black civilian clothes as a sign 
tibat the nde of the Army was at an end But was it ? 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE PROTECTORATE 
1653-1659 

§ 164. More despotic thax King Chardes. — The Protector 
soon found himself just as dependent for autliorit 3 ' on the 
New Model Arm\' as the Rump had been. He deia\’ed calling 
his iirst Parliament as long as he could, for he anticipated 
trouble with it, and liis fears were justified hy the event. It 
at once beg;^n to criticise the new constitution. Even Puritan 
members who had supported the Commonwealth were disgust- 
ed that a form of government should have been imposed upon 
the country' b\’ a little clique of Armj" officers. Cromwell 
declared that the House had no right to tr\" to alter the Instru- 
ment of Government which had brought it into existence, but 
the members pointed out that their authority" was far greater 
than his, for the^” owed it to the votes of the people. The 
Civil War had been fought to maintain the control of Parlia- 
ment over the Government, whereas Crc^mwell was asserting 
the right of the Head ol the State to do so — ^just the crime for 
which Strafford had been executed. After some months of 
wrangling the Protector angrilj dissolved the House before it 
had even made arrangements for providing him with a revenue. 
He went on collecting the taxes just as Charles I had done in 
similar circumstances, and when people disputed his right 
to do so, he went further than Charles had ever dared to go: 
he dismissed from the bench the judges who decided in their 
favour. He was gx'eatly distressed by all this, but he felt that 
it was his first dut^’^ to keep the Government going, even hy 
means that were in themselves unlawful. 

Soon he was faced with another difficulty. The meeting of Par- 
liament had revealed that even Puritans were not unanimousH’' 
in favour of the Protectorate. Thus, all sorts of people who 
were dissatisfied with the new Government were encouraged 
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to resist It, there were revolts not only of Cavaliers who were 
ground down by special taxation which forced them to sell then- 
estates, but also by “Levellers” and similar sects, who resent- 
ed any form of one-man rule To cope with this seethmg dis- 
content, Cromwell had to employ the Army as police — and 
very severe policemen they proved themselves The country 
was divided mto ten districts, each under -the command of a 
Major-Gemeral, who was made responsible for law and order 
in it Some of these officers, bemg fanatical Puritans, took 
advantage of their position to insist upon people observing 
the Puritan code of morals and behaviour They closed mns, 
treated Sabbath-breakmg as a crime, forbade dangng, music, 
theatres, and all other “frivolous amusements ” “Meme 
England” became a thmg of the past This regime did not 
last more than a twelvemonth, but it made an mdelible im- 
pression on the nation Englishmen have ever smce had a 
horror of rule by soldiers or by religious fanatics 

§ 165 Cromwell as Ruler Toleration and Imperialism 
— ^Despite these difficulties, Cromwell showed that, m happier 
circumstances, he would have proved himself one of the 
greatest rulers England ever had 

In domestic affairs be made reforms in the legal system by 
which It became easier, simpler, and cheaper for people to ap- 
peal to the Law Courts to help them in their affairs Under 
the Protectorate England was far ahead of any other country 
in this matter, and she might have contmued to be so had not 
all Cromwell’s reforms been swept away at the Restoration. 

In the settlement of religion he adhered to his belief m 
Toleration He would not gllow any set form of Church to be 
enforced A “Committee of Triers” was set up to mvestigate 
the qualifications of all ministers who claimed to act as parish 
clergy Presbytenans, Baptists, and Independents were all 
r^resented on this Comnuttfife, and everybody agreed that the 
ffien it appomted were as worthy to be the clergy of a national 
Church as any thatffiad ever held that position Many Anglican 
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parsons were allowed to keep their former benefices, on con- 
dition that they did not use the Prayer Book m their ser\'ices 
Apart from these State-appomted clergy, all other Protestant 
sects were allowed to worship immolested It was impossible 
for a man in Cromwell’s position to encourage the Catholic 
Church, but even this was seldom persecuted 

In his conduct of foreign affairs, the Protector was the most 
thoroughgomg imperialist that ever ruled England * For one 
thing, he united the British Isles under one Government for 
the first time m history The mdependent Government which 
Scotland had retained under the first two Stuart Kmgs was 
abohshed, and Scottish members were elected to the Parliament 
at Westmmster As to Ireland, large tracts of that unhappy 
land were confiscated and given to officers and soldiers of the 
New Model Army, partly as a cheap method of rewardmg 
them for their services, and partly to strengthen the Protestant 
minority among the inhabitants In both countnes an Army of 
Occupation kept the people m subjection to the Protectorate 

One of Ohver’s first steps on becommg Protector was to 
end the Dutch War, as the first step towards a great scheme 
for an alhance of the Protestant Powers of Europe — ^England, 
Sweden, Denmark, and the Netherlands He followed this up 
by sending the fleet to attack the Spanish West Indies as a 
reprisal for the ill-treatment of Enghsli sailors An assault on 
San Dommgo was a disastrous failure, but the commanders 
made up for this by capturmg Jamaica, which has ever since 
been the most important of Bntam’s possessions in those parts. 

This naval campaign overseas naturally led to a land-war 
with Spam m Europe Cromwell made an alliance with Spam’s 
great enemy, France, and sent a contmgent of the New Model 
to take part m a jomt attack on the Spanish Netherlands The 
famous Ironsides proved as mvmcible there as at home, 
especially at the BaUle of the Dunes (1658), and the expedition 
resulted m the capture of Dunkirk 

1 One reason fortius was that he wanted to find some profitable occupa- 
tion for the great and expensive armed forces which he had to maintam 
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§ 166 The Protectorate Revised — Cromwell knew that 
his rule was unpopular/ but he felt that to give it up would 
mean the loss of everythmg which he held most sacred The 
upkeep of the mighty Army and Navy on which his authontj 
rested was a heavy burden to the exchequer, and despite the 
sale of Crown and Church lands and the confiscation of the 
estates of Cavaliers, taxation was far heavier than it had ever 
been under the late Kmg 

It was the need for money that compelled the Protector to 
summon his second Parliament He hoped that the Major- 
Generals would be able to prevent the election of men hostile 
to the Government , but when the new House assembled, he 
had to turn over a hundred members away at the doors — a more 
high-handed and illegal action than Charles had ever ventured 
upon Even then the House began at once to demand a revision 
of the Constitution The members who had been allowed to 
take their seats were mostly Puritans Few of them as yet 
wanted to restore the Stuarts to the throne, but they suggested 
a return to a system more like what people were accustomed 
to, with a King and two Houses of Parliament By the Humble 
PeUUon and Admce they requested Cromwell to take the title 
of King, and to nominate an “Upper House” to take the place 
of the old House of Lords Cromwell accepted the idea of an 
Upper House, but he knew that the Army would never consent 
to "his taking the hated title of Kmg, and he could do nothing 
without its support So he declmed the title, but was remstated 
as Lord Protector with more pageantry and solemnity than 
before 

UnfortufiatdLy, by noimnatmg many of his supporters in 
Parliament to the new Upper House, he left his opponents in a 
majority m the Lower House They took advantage of this to 
attack the new Constitution, tooth and nail Oliver summoned 
them to his official residence at Hampton Court, and upbraided 
tliem for persisthig m these attacks instead of getting on with 

1 He was « constant danger of assassination. 
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urgent aftairs of public policy But it was all in vam, and 
some weeks later he once moie dissolved Parliament m anger 

WTiat was to be his next move ? He was fated never to find 
the solution to this problem A few weeks later he died, worn 
out with incessant labour and anxiety, on the anniversary of 
Dunbar and Worcester {3rd September 1658) 

§ 167 The End of Puritan Rule — ^The second edition of 
the Protectorate Constitution gave the Protector the right to- 
nommate his successor, and Oliver had so nommated his eldest 
surviving son, Richard He was an intelligent, well-disposed 
person, but had neither the capacitv nor the desire to grapple 
with the problems which had baffled his mighty father When 
the generals, scornful of a mere cmlian who had taken no part 
in their victories, began to question his authority and to limit 
his powers, he threw up his office and retired into private life. 

The Council of Officers now tried to revive the Common- 
wealth, and summoned the Rump back to Westmmster But 
they quarrelled with it agam, almost at once, and agam ex- 
pelled It from the Parliament House It was becoming pain- 
fully e\ident to them that their hold over the Government 
was coming to an end Evervbodv dreaded the rule of these 
red-coated fanatics, now that the restrammg hand of Crom- 
well’s broad-mmded common sense was removed The Pres- 
byterians who had taken the lead on the parhamentary side 
in the Civil War, and even manj of the Independents who 
had supported the rule of Cromwell, were now m favour of a 
restoration of the Stuarts, provided that precautions could be 
taken that there should be no more persecution of Puritans 
or rulmg without Parliament The nation was, at heart, 
conservative The idea of government by King, Lords, and 
Commons was part of the mental outfit of the race, ingrained 
by a thousand years of stead\ development The changes 
and confusions of the last ten jears had convinced nmety-five 
per cent of Englishmen that there was no prospect of a settled 
government until the old sj’'stem had been re-established 
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These views were personified by General Monk, the com- 
mander of the Army of Occupation in Scotland He had never 
been one of the little knot of ofiELcers who controlled the Govern- 
ment, for he was inclined to Presbyterianism , and it was with 
the hearty support of the Scots that he led his men into Eng- 
land to rescue both countries from rule by force 

The generals tried to bar his way, but their men deserted by 
hundreds, for even the soldiers of the New Model Army were 
tired of the position Thus Monk was able to continue his 
slow but steady advance on London Petitions poured m 
from all classes and districts, beggmg him to insist on a free 
election to a new Parliament When he reached the capital he 
called together the survivmg members of the Long Parliament, 
and got them to dissolve themselves, after makmg arrange- 
ments for an election The new Parliament sent an invitation 
to Prmce Charles, inviting him to return from the Netherlands, 
upon certain conditions, known as the Declaration of Breda 
(Nll6) These conditions havmg been accepted, Charles II 
was proclaimed Kmg (May 1660) "The Rule of the Samts” 
was over 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE RESTORATION 
1660-1867 

§ 168 LTHE Restoration of Parliament — ^No sovereign was 
ever acclaimed by his people with more delight than Charles II 
To the great majority of Enghshmen it was as if the sun had 
come out again after a dreary speU of gloomy weather^ 
When the new Kmg landed at Dover he seemed to be bung- 
ing with him peace, liberty, and law — ^the settled and cus- 
tomary conditions of life which had been so rudely interrupted 
by the rule of armed fanatics 

The restored monarch was a man of thirty a clever, cooi- 
iwaded, good-humoured cyme He had spent the last ten years 
Ib exiOe At heart he was a Catholic and an absolutist, but he 
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was not the man to sacrifice his own comfort and safetv for 
these or any oth er id eals. He had “ been on his travels,” as 
he said, and had no intention of going again. He would work 
towards his objects underhand, when and how he could do so 
safely. Meanw'hile, he was intent upon enjoying himself, and 
his Court became the scene of frivolous dissipation. 

■ The whole machinery of government by King, Lords, and 
Commons had to be set going again, and much depended on 
the engineer who took charge of the process. CThis was Edward 
Hyde, who now' became Lord Claren don . ^ He had acted as 
chief adviser to the late King dui'ing the w'ar, and to the present 
King during exile. A man of high principles and common 
sense, he realised that the nation would not settle dowm until 
everybody felt safe, ^hose who had actually been concerned 
in the condemnation of Charles I w'ere hanged or driven into 
exile, but all the rest were pardoned by an Act of General 
Amnesty and Oblivion^ The soldiers of the Xew Model Amry 
were paid off and sent back to their shops and farms, witlT 
wonderful memories to brood upon for the rest of their lives 1 

The first Parliament of the reign consisted, as might have 
been expected, almost entirely of rampant Royalists, and it is 
generally known as The Cavalier Par liament. But however 
delighted the members might be that “the King had come to 
his own again,” they made it quite clear that the Restoration 
was a restoration of Parliament as well as of Monarchy. C. They 
passed a law making it High Treason even to say that it -ntight 
be justifiable to fight against the King, but they also took 
steps to prevent his ever being able to set up an autocratic 
government as Charles I had done. ^ They limited the regular 
revenue to about half tlie cost of goveimment, so that he should 
always be dependent on paiiiamentary grants ; and they would 
not allow him to keep up a standing army like those which 
Continental sovereigns now maintained. 

§ 169. The Restoration of the Church. — The High 
Churchmen, who had had such a bad time under Puritan rule 
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for the past twelve years, were deteimmed not only to have 
their revenge, but to make sure that Puntaxnsm.should never 
agam be m authority 7 With this object the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment passed four Acts, which are collectively known as The 
Clarendon Code The effect of them was to restrict all official 
posts to membeis of the established Church, to prohibit all 
other religious services, and to prevent Dissenters from get- 
tmg a bettei education for their children than that of a 
village school (Nil 8) 

It IS rather unfair to th^ v^ieuenaon tnat these 

Acts should be known hy his name True, he was the leading 
personality in the Parliament which passed them, and he was 
in favour of the Angli can Ch urch being restored to power and 
privilege , but he did not appiove of a policy which would 
make a quarter of the nation into opponents of the Govern- 
ment Nor did the King ^Whatever his faults, Charles was 
a T>road-minded man, and he pointed out to Parliament that 

was forcing him to break the promise of general toleration 
which he had made m the Declaration of Breda (NllO)^ But 
the Houses insisted, and his financial position made it im- 
possible for him to hold out against them 

The people who were most surprised and dismayed b}. the 
■“Code” were the Presbyterians As we have seen (§ 167), 
these moderate Puritans had placed a most important part in 
bringing about the Restoration They had, of course, given 
up all hope of giving a Presbyterian form to the national 
Church, but they had looked forward to enjopng a full share 
of honour and power under the new regime Charles himself 
had recognised their claims, for before the Cavalier Parliament 
met he had appointed several of them’^ to be members of his 
Council But the Parliament would make no distinction be- 
tween them and the Baptists and Quakers whom they thtm- 
edives had persecuted whenever they got the chance 

On the whole, the Code had the effect its promoters desired 

itmclwiTOg General Monk, who was made Duke of Albemarle, and 
AntihiOBy A^dey Coap&i, wbo became Lord Ashley 
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Hitherto, many men of good breedmg and social miportance 
(such as Lord Essex and John Hampden) had been Puritans, 
but this now became almost impossible Well to-do Puritans 
— especially those who had become “gentry” by buy mg the 
estates of Cavaliers imder the revolutionary governments — 
mostly submitted to the Acts and attended their parish 
churches These afterwards became the nucleus of the Whig 
party— the “Low Churchmen,” who supported Toleration. The 
more stubborn spirits who refused to “ bow the knee to Baal,” 
bemg shut out from all offices and from higher education, 
were long looked down upon as persons of mferior status 

§ 170 Disasters by Laxd and Sea — In 1665 the Secovd 
Dutch War broke out This was practically a contmuation of 
that which had been fought under the Commonwealth (§162) 
As before, the cause was commercial rivalry English mer- 
chants were jealous of the prosperity of Flushmg and Amster- 
dam, which had become the chief ports for European trade with 
the East and West Indies respectively The earlier stage of the 
war went mostly m favour of England Both the Kmg and his 
brother James (Duke of York) were much mterested in the 
Navy, and the latter commanded the fleet m person when it 
won a victory off Lowestoft (1865) But then the Government 
was paralysed by a senes of set-backs A temble outbreak of 
bubomc plague m 1665 drove everybody of importance away 
from London, and thus brought public business almost to a 
standstill , and m the foUowmg year a great fire destroyed the 
whole city from the Tower to Temple Bar To make matters 
worse, Parhament cut down supplies, bemg suspicious that the 
Kmg was spendmg on the dissipations of the Court the money 
which had been voted for the Navy The funds at the disposal 
of the Admiralty ran so short that the sailors could not be paid 
the wages due to them, and a great part of the fleet had to be 
laid up The Dutch took advantage of this to sail nght into 
r.h^thflTTi dockyard and bum several ships of war at their 
moormgs The war came to an end soon afterwards. By the 
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Treaty of Breda (1667) certain disputed territories in Asia 
and Africa fell to the Dutch, while England acquired the 
settlement of New Amsterdam, which was renamed “ New 
York,” as a compliment to the King’s brother 
But the roar of the Dutch guns in the Medway had made a 
great impression on the nation It brought to an end the 
period of whole-hearted kmg-worship with which the reign had 
begun Men could not help remembenng that, however much 
they might have hated the rule of Cromwell, such thmgs had 
not^happened m his tune London had been visited by Plague, 
Fire, and the Dutch m successive years, and people felt that 
there must be somethmg wrong somewhere It fell to the 
unfortunate Lord Clarendon to play the part of scapegoat 
He had been in no way responsible for any of the disasters^ 
Ibut he had become generally unpopular The nobles were 
jealous because his daughter had married the Duke of York,, 
the courtiers hated him because he rebuked them scandalous, 
way of life , all who sympathised with Puritanism blamed him 
for the persecution-laws He only escaped impeachment by 
resigning and going to live abroad 

§ 171 The Triple Alliance — One i^xc hausi important 

personalities m English history during the next fifty years was 
a man who never set foot on English soil — Ktng Loms XIV of 
France He embodied the idea of Divine Right far more 
completely than our Stuart sovereigns could, for his predecessors 
had found the means — ^which Charles I had sought m vam — to 
make themselves permanently mdependent of their Parliament, 
the States General.* He could govern and tax his people at 
his pleastire , his nobles were mere courtiers whose highest 
ambition was to en]oy his favour and shme in the reflected 
glory of his Court, his army was the greatest and strongest m 
Europe At Versailles he built the most magnificent palace 
in the world, and he made it the scene of splendid ceremonial 
in which he played the central part with grace and dignity, 

^Tiie States General did not meet irom 1614 tall 1789 
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French ideas and French fashions dominated the civilised 
world, and the French tongue became the universal language 
of culture and diplomacy-. 

Xor was King Louis by any means a mere figurehead ; he 
was an extremely active and ambitious ruler In foreign affairs 
his great aim was to extend the frontiers of France to the 
Rhine. To do this he had to become master of the Spanish 
Netherlands ; and on the death of King Philip IV of Spain in 
1668 he sent an army under the famous Marshal Turenne to 
occupy those provinces. It was pretty obvious that he would 
follow this up by conquering the little Dutch Republic too^ 
and the Dutch naturally began to look round for support in 
the coming struggle. They found it in a most unlikely quarter — 
England, the Power with which they had just fought two bitter 
wars. Put in forming this alliance with the Dutch, as formerly 
in fighting them, England was only defending her own com- 
mercial interests. It was as obvious to her rulers as to those of 
Holland, that France threatened to be a more formidable rival 
to both of them than they could be to each other. For if Louis 
got possession of Antwerp, the great port of the Spanish 
Netherlands, he would be able to make it a serious rival both to 
London and to Rotterdam as a centre of overseas trade for 
northern Europe. Furthermore, there was a strong, feeling 
that two small Protestant, liberty-loving nations ought to 
stand together against the great Catholic despotism which was 
beginning to overshadow the rest of Europe. So they agreed 
with Sweden, the other chief strong Protestant Power, to form 
a Triple Alliance (1668). They threatened a joint attack upon 
France imless Louis withdrew his army from the Netlierlands. 
And Louis, not being as yet prepared to face such a coalition, 
gave way. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

WHIGS AND TORIES 
1869-1685 

§ 172 The Secret Treaty of Dover — King Charles now began 
to work towards the two objects which he always had at heart . 
to free Catholics from persecution and himself from parlia- 
mentary control As a matter of fact, the first of these anris 
was dependent on the second, for the Cavalier Parhament was 
so fiercely Protestant that it was certain to prevent any conces- 
sions to Catholics as long as it had the power to do so It was all 
a question of money, and m this matter Kmg Louis XIV of 
France now came to the rescue He imdertook to provide 
Charles with a regular annual subsidy, provided that the latter 
would give freedom of worship to Catholics, and lend his fleet 
to fight agamst the Dutch These terms were arranged largely 
through the mfluence of Charles’s sister, Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans In May 1670 she jomed her brother at Dover, m 
what was supposed to be a mere family gathering The agree- 
ment there arranged mcluded a specially secret clause by which 
Charles undertook to declare himself a Cathohc as soon as a 
smtable opportunity arose, while Loms promised the support 
of a French army should this action lead to a revolt 

Since the fall of Clarendon, five ministers had become a sort 
of mner circle of the Council Such an mner circle was usually 
called a “ cabal,”' but, by a comcidence, the mitial letters of 
the names of these five made up the word Clifford, Arlmgton, 
Buckmgham, Ashley, and Lauderdale , and they have ever since 
been known as "T/ts Cabal ” They were all more or less 
mvolved in theKmg’s scheme for undermmmg the power of 
Parhament and betraymg our Dutch alhes, but only the first 
two wore both Catholics) were let mto the secret about 
th^King turning Cathohc Charles was highly amused at 
havmg' duped so astute a man as Ashley, and to carry the game 
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a step further, he now made him Lord Chancellor and Earii of 
ShaftesbuT} But he was soon to find that this was a 
dangerous man with whom to play such tricks 

In the following year, at a tmie when Parliament was not 
sitting, Charles carried through the first part of his bargain. 
He issued a Declarahon of Indulgence (1672), givmg freedom 
of worship to Protestant Dissenters as well as to Catholics, in 
the hope that the support of these two classes would enable 
him to overcome the opposition of Parliament Then he ]omed 
with France in declaring war on Holland, and the Third Dutch 
War began Louis had meanwhile bribed Sweden into with- 
drawing from the Triple Alliance, and the little republic was 
thus left to face this overpowermg coalition unaided When 
two French armies invaded it by land, while an Anglo-French 
fleet attacked its coasts, it seemed doomed to extinction A 
violent revolution overthrew the clique of wealthy merchants 
who had hitherto ruled it, and the young pnnce, W'dham of 
Ortfnge, was called upon to act as a sort of dictator 

This prmce, who was destmed to play a great r61e in English 
history, was only twenty-one years old when he was thus called 
upon to save his country, but he had an old head on young 
shoulders The struggle to defend the liberties of the Dutch 
against the ambition of Louis XIV became his main occupa- 
tion all the rest of his life Under his mspiration the Dutch 
showed heroic courage in facing the dangers which threatened 
them They began by piercing the dykes and letting in the 
ocean over the country-side The French attack was thus held 
up, and the* Prmce had time to organise the defence and to 
form a coahtion with German rulers who feared that they 
might be the next objects of the Fr^ch Kmg’s a^ession. 

§ 173 The Dover Policy defeated. — The Kmg had hoped 
to reconcile the nation to his change of policy by a resound- 
mg triumph over the Dutch , but he was countmg his chickens 
before they were hatched Not only was the French advance 
checked on land, but the great Admiral de Rujder had 
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all the best of the sea-fighting Thus, by the beginning of 
1673 Charles found that he had spent all his money without 
getting any nearer to victory, and that his friend Louis could 
not spare him a franc So he was forced to summon another 
meeting of Parliament 

Vexed as the members were at the reversal of the Triple 
Alliance, they were even more ifidignant at the Declaration of 
Indulgence Charles had not realised how bitter were the 
nation’s fedmgs on the subject Even the Dissenters were 
unwilling to accept concessions if these were to be shared by 
the Catholics The opposition was led by Shaftesbury, who 
now realised how he had been tricked over the Treaty of 
Dover Exasperated by wounded vanity, he spent the rest 
of his life m thwarting the Kmg m every possible way He 
began by declanng, as Lord Chancellor, that the Declaration 
of Indulgence was illegal , and although Charles dismissed him 
from hK post, this did not affect the decision 

And this was only the begmmng of the Kmg’s troubles A 
wave of anti-Catholic passion had been raised m the country, 
and Parliament went on to pass a Test Act (1673) which 
compelled all persons holdmg ofhcial positions to declare 
their disbehef in the essential doctrmes of the Cathohc Church. 
A number of Catholics m high places who had hitherto con- 
tnved to keep their faith secret were now forced to declare it 
— ^amongst them the Duke of York It had long been an open 
secret that he was inclmed that way, but this public announce- 
ment of hiB conversion greatly mcreased the alarm and sus- 
picion that had been aroused by the Declaration of Indulgence 
Parliament next compelled the Kmg to withdraw from the 
war by refnsmg to grant him any supplies with which to carry 
it on. The whole policy of the Treaty of Dover had fallen 
into ruin 


1^ ,174. The Popish Plot. — The Kmg now tried to wm back 
oi Parliament by takmg as chief mmister its 
member — Sir Thomas Osborne, who later 
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became Lord Danhy He was a Ca\alier of much the same 
tjpe as Clarendon, a staxinch upholder of the authority of 
Church and Kmg But he had to face continual opposition, 
for Shaftesbury had now formed a Country Party of men who 
distrusted Charles and his brother Moreover, it was obvious 
that a General Election would produce a House of Commons 
m which the opposition would be even stronger Shaftesbury 
therefore sought some means of forcing the King to dissolve 
Parliament, while Danby and the King were determmed to 
prevent this Danby had the advantage of being able to keep 
mfluential men m a good humour b\ givmg them posts of pro- 
fit under the Government, and for some \ears it seemed as if 
he and his Court Party would be able to hold out indefinitely. 
But then a sensational event changed the whole situation 
In August 1678 a man named Tttus Oates arrived from 
France with revelations about a “ Popish plot”, by which the 
Kmg was to be murdered, the Duke of York placed on the 
throne, and the Catholic rehgion forced upon England with the 
aid of a French army This Oates was a man of very bad 
character, but m the excited state of pubhc feelmg people 
eagerly swallowed his story There was probably some foun- 
dation for It, but he now proceeded to embroider it with all 
sorts of imagmary details, mcluding accusations agamst many 
promment English Cathohcs At the outset of hip campaign 
of hes he had two remarkable pieces of good fortune Firstly, 
one of the persons whom he denounced as concerned in the 
plot was Coleman, the Duke of York’s secretary — and whfen 
Coleman's rooms were searched mcnnunating documents were 
found there Secondly, Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, a well- 
known and highly respected magistrate, before whom Oates 
Tifld made a sworn declaration concemmg the plot, was found 
murdered m a field near London, — ^presumably by Cathohcs 
who feared that he knew too much about them dark designs 
These mcidents seemed to confirm Oates’s story, and for the 
next few months the nation gave itself up to a panic of fear and 
fury Peaceable Cathohcs were haled off to prison by the score I 
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the London tram-bands were called out to save the city from 
attack , and people went about armed with " Protestant flails ” 
to protect themselves from " Popish assassms ” Judges and 
Junes were too inflamed by passion to give the people accused 
by Oates a fair tnal, and many mnocent Catholics were exe- 
cuted amid the howls and curses of frenzied mobs As for 
Oates, he was treated as a national hero, with a pension and 
a suite of rooms in Whitehall and a personal bodyguard The 
Ehng was far too shrewd to be taken m, but he did not refuse 
to sign the death-warrants, for that would have laid hun open 
to the accusation of being a Catholic himself 

When Parliament met, Shaftesbury fanned the flames of 
public agitation He raked up evidence that Danby had been 
m secret commimication with Kmg Louis, and made out that 
this was part of the plot An impeachment of the mmister 
wps set on foot Charles feared that this would lead to the 
whole story, of the Dover Treaty commg out, so he prevented 
matters from gomg any further by dissolvmg Parliament 
{1679) Shaftesbury had got his way * 

§ 175 The Exclusion Bills — ^For the ensumg General 
Election Shaftesbury organised a great pohtical campaign — 
the first m English history — with the famous “ Green Ribbon 
Club " in Chancery Lane as his headquarters He managed 
to procure the election of a large number of opponents of the 
Court, and to convince the new Parliament that it must safe- 
guard the Protestant religion by preventing the Duke of York 
from ever becoming Kmg This was a very important matter, 
for Charles had no legitimate children, and his brother was 
heir to the throne. By the Exclusion Bill (1679) the Duke’s 
claim was to pass to his daughter Mary, who had recently 
married the Prmce of Orange But for once m a way the 
Kmg put his foot down Family loyalty was one of his 
strongest feelmgs, and, rather than let Parliament proceed 
with this mmsure, he dissolved it, 

HiS' pressing need for money compelled him to summon 
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another one soon afterw'ards, however, and the opposition, at 
once brought forward another Exclusion Bill This time they 
proposed that the Crown should pass to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, an illegitimate son of the King Monmouth was a 
good-looking but weak and unpnncipled young man, his one 
advantage as claimant to the throne was that he was a Pro- 
testant Shaftesbury’ and his fnends lost much support by 
puttmg him forward, for e\'en people who dreaded the prospect* 
of a Cathohc King were disgusted at this proposal to set 
aside the true royal Ime of England 

It was m the course of the heated discussions of this time 
that the two political parties gave each other the nicknames by 
which they were known for the next two centuries The 
“Country Party” called then opponents Tories, after the name 
given to certam Cathohc outlaws in Ireland, while the “Court 
Party” called the Country Party Whigs, a name hitherto con- 
nected with the rabid Covenanters of south-eastern Scotland. 

Charles II was an astute and cool-headed politician He 
knew that time was on his side , that the anti-Catholic fury of 
the nation would cool down sooner or later One sign of this 
was that juries were already refusing to convict Catholics 
accused by Oates and his imitators The Kmg now found a way 
to paralyse the opposition altogether Loms XIV was still 
anxious to have England on his side, and he knew that this 
would be impossible so long as Charles was dependent on Par- 
liament to make ends meet So he renewed his offer of a sub- 
sidy that would make it unnecessary for him to summon an- 
other Parhament for the rest of his reign Just when the Whigs 
were congratulatmg themselves that they would be able to 
force the Kmg to accejit then Exclusion Bill, he suddenly dis- 
solved Parhament^ once more Shaftesbury tried to rally his 
party to resist, by force if necessary, but he foimd it impos- 
sible The country was sick of the whole busmess, and, after 
all, no parliaments meant no taxes Sqmres and parsons — still 

1 r .hg.rlfts had summoned thus Parha m ent to Oxford, so that it might he 
free from the 'Wh^ inflnence which was so strong m London 
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the most influential people in the country — ^had been fright- 
ened for a time by the tale of the Popish Plot, but that had 
all blown over, and they could return to their old creed of 
devotion to the royal family. Shaftesbury and his friends fled 
to Holland, and the Whig party was for the time' being com- 
pletely wiped out. Charles II enjoyed the fruits of his 
victory for another four years, and then died. On his deathbed 
he did two very characteristic things : he was formally received 
into the Catholic Church ; and he made- a famous joke, apolo- 
gising to the bystanders for being “such an unconscionable 
time dying.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

“THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES” 

1685-1688 

§ 176. The Accession of James II. — ^So complete had been 
the overthrow of the Whigs in 1681 that there was not a sign 
of opposition when the Duke of York was proclaimed King 
James II. He was a sterner, harsher man than his brother, 
but though he was known to be a devout Catholic, he was also 
known to have a high sense of duty, and was regarded as a 
man of honour. He began by confirming the appointment of 
all the ministers and officials of Charles II, and he solemnly 
assured his Council that he would maintain the established 
Constitution and the Church of England. The Tory members 
of Parliament and Council could not help regretting that he 
was not Protestant, but they consoled themselves that they 
had “ the word of a King, and of a King who is never worse 
than his word.” High Church parsons went to frantic lengths 
in preaching Divine Right. Even if a King were as wicked as 
the Emperor Nero, they declared, it would still be the religi- 
ous duty of his subjects to submit to him without murmuring. 
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None of the earlier Stuart Kings had enjoyed such a strong 
position at their accession as did James II For one thing, his 
brother had contrived to collect a small standmg army for the 
first time in English histor\ For another, Parliament granted 
him a revenue for life sufficient to cover all the ordinary ex- 
penses of government Moreover, James I, and Charles I, and 
Charles II had all had to face Parliaments jealous of royal 
power, but the Tory majonty m the Parliament of James II 
made subservience to the King their battle-ciy’ against their 
political opponents Lastly, he was assured of the fnendly 
support of the greatest Power in Christendom 

The ambitions of Louis XIV had expanded mightily since 
the days of the Dover Treaty’ (§ l72) He had acquired im- 
portant provmces on his eastern frontier, and he now cherished 
hopes of making himself master both of Spam and Germany. 
He had lately begun a sy’stematic persecution of the Huguenots 
(French Protestants), culmmating m the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes * The one obstacle to his schemes was William 
of Orange, the Stadholder of Holland* William had not only 
mamtained the independence of the Dutch Republic, but had 
formed a coalition* of other Powers (includmg Spam and seve- 
ral German states) which felt themselves threatened by French 
aggression Thus there was looming up the prbspect of a great 
war — a war in which the freedom of Europe from French 
domination and the existence of the Protestant faith would be 
at stake A good deal would depend on the part played by Eng- 
land m the coming struggle, for even the mighty Kmg Loms 
could not afford to ignore her r^ources m wealth and war-ships. 
The peaceful accession of James II, a Catholic maintainer of 
Divine Right, like himself, was therefore a great asset to hun, 
and he assured the new Kmg of his continued support 

The story of the reign of James II is the story of how the 

1 Tlie edict issued by Henry IV m 1598, by which. French Protestants 
were given the right to hve and worship in peace 

s The Stadholder was a sort of hereditary president of the Uttle group of 
Dutch repubhcs 

» The League of Augsburg. 
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King, in the course of three years, threw away all these advan- 
tages and lost his kingdom altogether 

§ 177 Monmouth’s Rebellion — The first attempts at rebel- 
lion agamst hun merely demonstrated how strong his position 
was m the year of his accession 

We have seen that many of the leading opponents of the 
Court had been driven mto exile after the triumph of Charles II 
in 1681 Most of them had congregated m the Netherlands, 
the most promment bemg the Duke of Monmouth and the 
Earl of Argyll ^ They had been unable to prevent the acces- 
sion of James, but they were persuaded that the people of 
England and Scotland were eager for a chance to place a 
Protestant Kmg on the throne So they planned a twofold 
rebeUion Argyll was to rally the Scottish Covenanters, while 
Monmouth was to lead a nsmg m south-western England, 
where most of the people were Puritans 

Argyll’s enterprise , was foredoomed to failure before it 
started The Covenanters had had the- spirit of resistance 
crushed out of them by recent persecution, and he was soon 
captured and executed 

Monmouth came a good deal nearer to success than this. 
He landed at Lyme Regis m Dorsetshire, and as he moved 
into Somerset the farm-folk from the country-side and cloth- 
workers from the httle towns flocked to support him They 
looked upon the handsome and winnmg young man as a sort 
of hero-prmce, come to rescue them from the Clarendon Code. 
By the time he reached Taunton he was at the head of five 
thousand men, and he was proclauned Kmg there amid great 
enthusiasm. But his followers were undisciplmed and fll- 
armed, many had no weapons but sc 3 dhe-blades tied to poles, 
whereas the King could bnng against bun a formidable army 
of trained soldiers The rebds made a night attack on the 
royal troops at Sedgemoor (1685), but, after heroic resistance, 
ithey were driven off The soldiers followed up their success 

iShaftesbmy had smce died. 
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l 5 \ a ruthless pursuit Hundreds of disarmed fugitives were 
slaughtered, and himdreds more were hanged after summary 
courts martial The unhappy Duke tried to escape to the 
coast, but a reward of five thousand pouncfc was offered for 
his capture, and he was eventualh, found, half-dead from 
himger and fatigue, in a ditch in the New Forest An Act of 
Attamder had already been passed against him, and his stem 
uncle was not the man from whom he could expect mere}*. 
Nor was this the end of the dismal storv The gaols of the 
assize towns of Hants, Wiltshire, Somerset, and Dorset w’ere 
crowded with prisoners charged with having taken part in the 
nsmg The Kmg sent down Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys to deal 
with them in such a way as to frighten people from repeating 
the attempt Jeffreys was a man m whom the desire to curry 
favour with the Government was combined with a love of 
inflicting pam and fear On this famous Bloody Asstze he 
stormed at the wretched prisoners, badgered their ■witnesses, 
and silenced any who ventured to speak for them In the course 
of four weeks he sentenced three himdred persons to death and 
nme hundred to transportation ^ On his return to London he 
was rewarded for his zeal by being made Lord Chancellor, but 
his severities gave rather a shock even to enthusiastic Tones. 

§ 178 King James shows his Hand — The ease with which 
these rebdUions had been crushed led James to his rum, for it 
•convmced him that he was all-powerful. No doubt he had at 
first mtended to keep his promise to uphold the Church of 
England, but he now began to feel that it "was his duty to brmg 
the coimtry back to the Catholic faith with as little ddlay as 
possible The great obstacle to this was the Test Act (§ 173), 
so he claimed that the Kmg had the nght to “dispense” with 
any Act of Parliament — ^that is to say, to suspend its action in 
such cases as he thought fit. This would mean that he would 
be above the law, it would deprive Parliament of all control. 

\ 1 That IS to say, to ■work practically as slaves on West Indian planta- 
tions. Few ever returned 
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But James no longer bothered about Parhament , he began to 
disregard the Test Act at once by appomtmg Catholics as 
officers in the Army and as officials of every kind To overawe 
London (always strongly Protestant) he formed a great camp 
on Hounslow Heath By one jreckless act of t3rranny after 
another he made enemies of men who had hitherto been the 
staimchest supporters of the throne He dismissed from the 
Council several distinguished men — ^keen Tones, who had stood 
by him all through the troubles over the Exclusion BiH—- 
simply for the crime of bemg Protestants He msisted on 
Catholics bemg chosen as heads of Oxford Colleges, and thereby 
alienated the University which had always been a centre of 
royalism. Many a country parson who had preached the doc- 
trme of "Non-resistance" Sunday after Sunday now began to 
fear that he would be ousted by a Catholic pnest, and many 
a Tory sqmre with an estate that had once belonged to a 
monastery began to wonder how long he would be allowed to 
keep It When the Church-and-Kmg party had dedauned 
about the duty of blmd obedience, "even though he were as 
wicked as Nero,” they had not anticipated that the Kmg would 
try to undermine their beloved Church 

The fact of the matter was that James and the Tones had 
misjudged each other The Tones had believed that he would 
keep his promise to mamtam the Anglican Church, while he 
believed that they would carry out to all lengths their creed of 
non-resistance. 


I 179 The Last Straw — ^Ever smce 1681 the Government 
had persecuted the Dissenters more severely than ever, m order 
to please the High Church Tones who were the chief bulwark 
of the royal power But James realised that these Tones would 
never consent to his scheme for "Romanising ” the Chnrdh., so 
he now decided to try to win the favour of the Dissenters, 
hopmg that they would be glad to purchase toleration for them- 
s^v^ by pipporting toleration for Cathohcs. With this object 
festiedifcrther DeclaraHons of Indulgence (1687-1688), giving 
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freedom of worship to all, and abolishing all religious tests 
This policy had failed under Charles II {§ 173), and it failed 
agam Much as the Dissenters disliked Anglican parsons, they 
disliked Catholic priests far more, and the\ felt that James 
would persecute them again as soon as he had gained his object 
with their support Moreover, thousands of Huguenots, flftft ing 
from the cruelties of Louis XIV, had taken refuge in England, 
where they bore witness to what Englishmen might expect 
from a kmg bent on rooting out the Protestant faith 

In April 1688 James ordered the clergy to read his Declaration 
•of Indulgence to their congregations on two successive Sundays 
Six of the bishops, under the leadership of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, presented a petition to the King, begging him to 
withdraw the order James was very angry, and had them 
prosecuted for “publishmg a seditious libel ” The Trtal of the 
Seven Btshofs was followed with breathless mterest, and the 
verdicts of “Not Guilty” were received with rapturous enthusi- 
asm Even the soldiers paraded on Hounslow Heath broke 
into cheers when the joyful news passed roimd the ranks 
Any sensible man would have taken wammg from this ex- 
pression of popular feelmg, but James shut his eyes to all such 
signs He now felt more confident than ever in the success of 
his hopes to make England permanently Catholic , for a son 
had just been bom to him Yet, by the irony of fate, this was 
the immediate cause of his rum People had hitherto been able 
to console themsdlves with the thought that when James died 
(and he was now fifty-five years of age) he would be succeeded 
by his Protestant daughter, Mary, the wife of William of 
■Orange Now they were faced with the prospect of a succession 
of Catholic kings Waitmg would no longer serve their turn : 
somethmg must be done On the very night that the Bishops 
were acquitted, seven of the leading men m public life, 
members of both political partis, met together and decided to 
send a jomt letter to WiUiam of Orange, askmg him to come 
oyer with an army and save from destruction the Enghsh 
Coiistitution and the Enghsh Church (N128) 
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RUI.ERS OF ENGLAND 


Jambs I (1603-1625) 

Charlks I (1625-1649) 

The Commonwealth (1649-1653) 

Lori> Protector Cromwell (1653-1658) 

Charles II (1660-1685) 

Jambs II (1685-1688) 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

Emperor : Fereinane II (1619-1637) 

Tlie Emperor chiefly responsible for the Thirty Years' War. 

France : Louis XIII (1610-1643) 

The power of the French monarchy built up by Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

Louis XIV (1643-1715) 

Richelieu's work carried on by Cardinal Mazaxin until 1661. 

No. 93.— THE IMPORTANCE OF THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 

James I began several lines of policy which led, in the end, to the 

destruction of the power of the Crown. 

{a) He drove the Puritans into opposition. 

The more moderate Puritans would have been willing to remain 
within the Church of England if they had been allowed to worship 
without some of the forms laid down an the Prayer Book But after 
the Hampton Court Conference (§ 135) they were driven to form 
independent organisations, and became the nucleus of the opposition 
to royal power during all the rest of the Stuart period. 

(6) The anti-Catholic feeling of the nation was greatly increased. 

By first granting the Catholics toleration and then withdrawing it, 
he provoked the Gunpowder Plot, which made the nation hate and fear 
Catholicism for centuries. James's Spamsh marriage project further 
embittered this feeling. It was later the cause of much of the opposi- 
tion to Charles I and Charles II, and was the direct cause of the ex- 
pulsion of James II in 1688. 

(c) His claim to '"Divine Right" (§ 134, N96) imphed that Parha- 
ment had no powers except such as he chose to grant it. 

He denied its right to interfere in foreign affairs, and tried to raise 
•taxes without its consent- Hence Parliament's anxiety to keep the 
Crown in check — which led, in the next reign, to the Civil Wax- 
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Xo 94 —THE FOREIGN POLICY OF JAMES I 

His great idea was to promote religious peace in Europe by marry* 
mg (a) his daughter to the leading Protestant prince, the Elector 
Palatine, and (&) his son to a princess of the leading Catholic Fower„ 
Spam 

He earned through (a), but failed over {b} 

Both (a) and (&) involved him m difficulties with his people I and 
parliaments 

(a) To support his daughter, whose husband wras dnven from his 
dommions by the Emperor, he had to join in the Thirty Years' War 
To raise funds for this he had to summon Parliament, and Parliament 
made the most of this opportunity to criticise his government Hence 
constant bickenng (Parliament w anted a sea-war against Spam — the 
Emperor's ally — ^instead of a land-war in Germany } 

(^) The prospect of a Catholic Hapsburg Queen aroused great 
hostihty in England, and the King of Spain demanded impossible 
privileges for English Catholics as the price of his consent James's 
anxiety to please Spam often placed him in a very humiliating posi- 
tion, as when he was forced to ha\e Raleigh executed (N9$} And 
the marriage never took place after all, in fact, the negotiations led 
to a war with Spam in the last months of the reign 

No 95 —THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR (1618-1648) 

The hostility between Cathohe and Protestant princes of Germany 
had been kept in check for sixty years bj. the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555), by which each ruler was left free to impose which religion he 
liked upon his subjects But it now broke out in a horrible religious 
war, in which thousands of non-combatants were butchered and 
hundreds of villages were destroyed 

Signs of the devastation it caused could be seen in Central Europe 
a century later 

It began by the Elector Palatine (King James's son-in-law) accept- 
ing the vacant throne of Bohemia, to which the Emperor (a Hapsburg 
relative of the King of Spam) wanted a Catholic appointed 

No 96— WHY JAMES I WAS CALLED ‘‘THE WISEST FOOL IN 
CHRISTENDOM " 

Hb was a scholarly man, widely read, clever at argumentation, 
*'full of wise saws and modem mstances " He had a good grasp of 
European politics He was broad-minded in religious matters 

Some years before he became King of England he had written a 
book in support of the theory of Divine Right The followung bnef 
extract will show his general line of argument in it 

"'Although a just pnnee wiE not take away the life of any of his 
subjects without a clear lawr, yet the same laws whereby he takes 
them are made by himself, and so the power flows always from him- 
self That which concerns the mystery of the kmg's power is not 
lawful to be disputed , for that is to take away from the mystical 
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reverence which belongs to them that sit on the throne of God 
It IS atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do, or to say 
that a king cannot do this or that " 

But hb failed as a practical statesman He was given to favour- 
itism 

E g Carr and Buckingham 

He was weakly obstinate, lacking me strength of character to 
a.dmit that he might be mistaken 

E g his eagerness to push through the ^Spanish marriage project 
(N94) at all costs 

He was too conceited to see other points of view, or to care about 
tihem 

E g he could never understand why Parliament would not acquiesce 
in his claim to Divine Right He regarded even its claim to control 
taxation as an impertinence He antagonised the Puritans for lack 
of a little tact 

jSTo 97— ROBERT CECIL, EARL OF SALISBURY (1563-1612) 

Son of Queen Elizabeth's Lord Burghley (N80) Through his 
father's influence he became a member of the Council in the later years 
of Elizabeth 

His chief rival on the Council was the brilliant young Earl of 
Essex, who tried to drive him from office and brought about his own 
downfall in the attempt (§ 133) 

He worked to get James VI of Scotland recogmsed as Ehzabeth's 
successor, and was largely^ responsible for that monarch's peaceful 
accession m 1603 

Under James I he was confirmed in office, created Earl of Salisbury, 
and became the dominant member of the Council Like his father, 
he was a keen Protestant, a most industrious and shrewd mimster 
Influenced the King against toleration for Cathohcs, and so provoked 
the Gunpowder Plot (§' 136), which enabled him to persecute them 
all the more He was opposed to the Spanish Marriage project In 
fact, James could never really get going with that pohcy until Cecil*s 
dea^ (of overwork) m 1612 

No 98— SIR WALTER RALEIGH (1552-1618)* 

A Devonshire squire Tall and handsome — ^useful gifts at the Court 
of Elizabeth, where he came to push his fortunes in 1581 Gained 
wealth tiom Government offices, and from financing Drake Spent it 
largely on trying to estabhsh a colony in America to be called 
■*'Virginia,” in honour of '*The Virgin Queen " 

The mcm who first grasped the tdea of colomsaUon* 

The schemes all f^ed, laxg^y because the Queen would never alloT^ 
him to go himself, and fte emigrants whom he sent over proved unfit 
to cope with the difficulties But he foresaw -^e future 'T shall yet 
live ta see it -an English nation,** he said (The Spamards looked 
upon overseas settlements merely as a source of wealth for the 
oouniry 
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A personification of the national self-confidence that raised England 
from being a drab second-class country during the reign of Elizabeth 

A typical example of Renaissance \ersatilit\ soldier, courtier, poet, 
official, historian, sailor, explorer 

Intrigue against the accession of James I caused him to be sen- 
tenced to death for treason in 1603 , but he i^as left a prisoner in the 
Tower till 1616, when he ^ras released on an undertaking to discover a 
gold-mine on the Orinoco, without fighting the Spaniards who domi- 
nated those parts He failed to find the mine and was attacked by 
the Spaniards So James, to curry fa\our with the King of Spam, had 
him executed when he returned on the old charge of treason 

No 99— FRANCIS BACON, VISCOUNT ST ALBANS (1561-1626) 

Son of Sir Nicholas Bacon (Elizabeth 's minister) Cousin of 
Robert Cecil 

A very able lawyer Keenly ambitious of high office, but advance- 
ment barred by his jealous cousin 

He paid court to the Earl of Essex, hoping that the Earl would 
obtain some high post for him Essex made persistent efforts on his 
behalf, but Bacon later took a leading part in his prosecution in order 
to curry favour with the Queen (§ 133) 

He long sought in vain for the favour of James I He became 
Lord Chancellor at last, in 1618, but three years later was accused of 
taking bribes, was heavily fined, and dismissed from office (1621) 

He had taken “presents” from suitors when giving judgment This 
was customary at that time, though it would be considered shockmg 
nowadays But Parliament hated him, and James encouraged the 
House to attack him in order to shield Buckingham 

He mzght have become a gjeat staitsman, but James preferred 
good-loolang favourites to wise counsellors In political Theory he 
was a strong upholder of royal power 

The following extract from his wntmgs will show his point of 
view “The King, aiming at the good of his people, poised high above 
parties and factions, and able to employ the wisest counsellors, must 
be better able to rule than an assembly of pnv ate persons untrained 
to the busmess of government ” 

A famous writer on Natural Philosophy His book. Novum Orga- 
num, was in some respects the foundation of modem smentaiic 
method He taught that science should be inductive, and applied to 
the practical welfare of mankind 

No 100— THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE BETWEEN CHARLES I 
AND HIS FIRST THREE PARLIAMENTS 

Question No 1 — Has Parliament the right to dictate to the Kmg 
as to whom he shall appoint as ministers and commanders > 

Parhament had not tned to do so under the Tudors, but it was now 
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much more self-confident (§ 138), and it refused to grant money for 
Buckmgham to misspend 

But Charles held by the old view that Parliament had no nght to 
concern itself with the conduct of the Government , that was the 
business of the King and his ministers How could an elected 
assembly of squires, lawyers, and merchants know anythmg of such 
matters ’ Besides, governmental authority was given to kmgs by God 

QuBSTioN No 2 — Has the Kmg the nght to collect taxes that 
Iiave not been voted by Parhament? 

Charles regarded the voting of Tunnage and Poundage as a formahty 

Question No 3 — Had the Kmg the nght to alter the character of 
■the national Church ■without consul'ting Parhament? 

Charles pointed out that he, not Parhament, was Head of the Church 

But Parhament (strongly Protestant, with a leaven of Puntanism) 
feared that Charles (a High Churchman, mclmed to Armmianism) 
meant to “romamse” the Church 

(Parliament’s suspicions were not justified Charles was a genume 
Protestant But he had married a Cathohc Queen, and he certainly 
had more sympa^thy with Catholicism -than with Puntanism Nevet- 
■theless Parhament’s dishke of a Cathohc Queen was afterwards 
justified all Charles’s children subsequen^tly became Cathohcs) 

No 101 —PURITANISM 

No# a sect, but a point of view about religion 

A senous view of life and its duties A feehng of direct relation- 
ship be^tween God and ■the mdi^vidual Scnpture-reading and preach- 
ing of more importance m worship than ceremonies and sacr^ents 
Ha'tred of anything that even looked like Catholicism 

Puritans disliked vestments and elabora^te buildmgs, because these 
seemed to imply a behef m pnestly power and the miracle of ■the Maan 
and they dishked images because these implied the Cathohc adoration 
of saints 

Many (both clergymen and laymen) were now formmg mdependent 
congregations of “Dissenters,” especially smce the Hampton Court 
Conf^ence (§ 135) But most Puritans contmued ■to a^ttend •the 
services m "Qieir parish churches, hopmg ■that the Church would 
become more like they desired it to be Such people were much 
upset when Laud compelled the clergy to carry out his Hig>» Church 
ideas as to ntual 

Puntanism was particularly strong among yeomen-farmers and 
among tradesmen and professional classes in the -towns (Squires and 
th^r -tenants and dependen-ts, on the other hand, were usually out- 
and-out "Church-and-Kmg” people } 

Puritanism did not (as yet) imply a horror of music or dancing or 
other innocent pleasures Milton, for mstance, the gpreatest of Puritan 
g oeto, was an enthusastic lover of music, and -wrote a masque But 
Pttntans ■were already ■very insistent on Sabbath-keepmg 
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So 102 — CHARLES I's METHODS OF PERSONAL GO\ ERN- 
MENT (1629-1640) 

{a) Rigid economy in expenditure , peace at any price 

Unlike his father, Charles had the strength of character to limit 
expenses to fit revenue But foreign rulers knevt that he could not 
fight, and treated him with scarcely-\eiled contempt 

{b) Extension of existing rights of taxation in unheard-of waj^s 

E g Distraint of Knighthood, Enlargement of Forest Rights, Sale 
of Monopohes, Ship Money (§ 142) 

(c) These imposts enforced in Prerogative Courts, under royal 
control 

More particularly, the Court of Star Chamber (X53) 

(d) 'Xaudian Persecution'* of Puritanism 

Charles took advantage of his freedom from parliamentary control to 
try to enforce his High Church views on the country This was also 
enforced by a special “Prerogative Court” — ^the Court of High Com- 
mission, of which Laud was president 

N B — The country prospered under ihts regime. Taxation was hght . 
trade flourished Poorer classes were not affected by the special taxes, 
though they disliked the High Church tendency in the Church 

But the educated classes reahsed that it threatened the existence of 
parliamentary government, and the political “liberty” of the nation 

Ko 103— THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL OF STRAFFORD 
(1593-1641) 

Attacked imsgovemment of Buckingham in the early Parliaments 
of the reign, and was imprisoned (along with Hampden and Eliot) 
for refusmg to pay the Forced Loan (§ 140) 

But he did not believe in Parliament trying to control Govern- 
ment Like Bacon (N99), he regarded this as the business of specialist 
ministers appointed by the King He therefore entered the royal 
service Became President of the Council of the North (1628), which 
administered the northern counties (§ 99) 

In 1632 he became Lord Deputy of Ireland Here he earned out 
the system of government which he called “Thorough" despotic but 
efficient government by royal officials 

Did much to improve the prosperity of Ireland encouraged trade, 
estabhshed the hnen industry and fishing , increased revenue and 
raised an army Showed no fear nor favour — ^kept English land- 
owners as much under his thumb as native peasants 

Sent for by the King in the crisis of the '* Bishops’ Wars ” (§ 146), 
created Earl Advised Charles to summon Parliament — expecting to 
be able to dommate it 

Paxhament realised that he was its most dangerous enemy- Began 
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impeachment, but as this appeared likely to break down, passed Act of 
Attainder (1641) 

Charles had guaranteed his safety when summoning him to London, 
but was forced by public clamour to allow his execution 

Beheaded before vast crowd, which rejoiced in the end of “ Black 
Tom the Tyrant ** 

The Embodiment of Royal Despotism, as carried on by expert 

EFFICIENT, RUTHLESS ADMINISTRATORS LIKE HIMSELF 

No 104— WHY THE KING'S PERSONAL RULE BROKE DOWN 

Charles had to summon Parhament (after eleven years) m order 
to get money to deal with the Scots who had rebelled against the 
prayer Book worship which he tried to force on them— “The Bishops' 
Wars” (1639-1640) 

Parhament consisted of just the classes which had suffered most 
from the unauthorised taxes, and which most clearly reahsed the 
danger to parliamentary instiinitions The King's extremity was their 
opportunity to sweep away the whole system of personal rule, and 
to make it impossible for the future The members were practically 
nnammous in doing so 


No 105— COLONISATION UNDER THE FIRST TWO STUARTS 

{ a ) Plantation of Ulster (1608-1611) — ^A large part of Northern 
Ireland confiscated as a result of the rebellion during the last years of 
Ehzabeth James I decided to settle on it people from Scotland 

They were industrious and intelligent folk, but as they were ardent 
Presbyterians they formed a third element in the religious discord of 
Ireland 

(5) Virginia (1607) —A company of London merchants and other 
pubhc-spinted men took up Raleigh's old project (N98) First per- 
manent settlement at Jamestown (named after the King) Nearly 
failed again — settlers did not like hard work, and were disappointed 
at finding no gold Saved by personal magnetism and leadership of 
a romantic adventurer named Captain John Smith, who pulled the 
settlement together True source of prosperity discovered tobacco, 
just commg into use in Europe 

Largely settled by grants of land to younger sons of squires, 
who took out as labourers the sons of their fathers' tenants, and trans- 
ported f^ie habits and outlook of English country gentlemen 
Rehgion • Church of England. ^ 

(f?) New England ^1620) — Ongmally founded by '^Pilgrim Fathers" 
(| 143), just north of Cape Cod Great increase of immigrants as re- 
sult of Laudian Persecuticm 

A oi Bible Coinrnpuwealth, rigidly and intolerantly Puritan 
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Separate colonies branched off as follows New Hampshire (1623) . 
Massachusetts (1628), Connecticut (1635), Rhode Island (1636) 
SVIaryland (1632) — ^Named after Queen Henrietta Mana Ori- 
ginally part of \ irginia Granted as a separate colony to Xx>rd 
Baltimore (chief town named after him) as a place of immigration for 
Catholics, who were excluded from other colonies Its charter granted 
equality of status for all rehgions 

No 106— OPPOSING POINTS OF VIEW AT OUTBREAK OF 
WAR (1642) 

Parliament 

(а) The King had disregarded the ancient rights of the people to 
control of taxation and trial by jury 

Parliament had allowed its rights to fall into abeyance under the 
Tudors, when circumstances were different, but it had alwa 3 rs possessed 
those rights They were affirme^^ by Magna Charta (This was a 
mistaken view of Magna Charta See N24 ) 

(б) The King was making changes in the Church of England which 
tended to Cathohcism 

(c) The King had repeatedly shown that his word was not to be trusted 
(eg the imprisonment of Ehot, § 141), and that he would act 
t 3 nrannically again if he got the chance (eg the attempted arrest 
of the Fiye Members, § 149) 


The King 

(a) Parliament had never before claimed control over the actual 
working of Government choice of ministers, command of armies, etc 

Note the appeal to history The English nation is intensely con- 
servative both sides based their claims not on theories but on “what 
always has been Charles said, in effect “What would Henry VIII 
or Elizabeth have said if Parliament had tried to dictate to them about 
the appointment of mmisters 

(J>) The Act of Supremacy (1559) made the sovereign Head of the 
Church , Parliament had no right to any control over it 

(«;) The Christian Church had been under the rule of Bi^ops 
(winch the Commons now threatened to abolish) ever smce it hegajx 
in Palestine 

This view was strenuously demed by Presbyterians and other 
Puritan sects* 

(d) The Bang's authority over Church and State was given him 
by God, to whom alone he was responsible Parliament's powers 
were derived merely from the votes of the people 

No 107 —CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WAR 

(u) It was not a war between social classes. 

Most of the nobles and gentry were for the King , the middle classes 
for Parliament , the lower classes neutral (unless “pressed" into service 
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by one side or the other) But there were plenty of exceptions (e g, 
Hampden, Essex) 

(6) It was not a war between well-defined geographical districts. 

On the whole, north and west were for the King, south and east 
for Parhament, but m every town and district there was a minority 
on the side that was locally less popular ^ 

{c) To a large extent it was a war between Town and Country 

Puntamsm — especially the Presb 3 rfcenan form of it — ^had always been 
strongest in towns, especially among merchants, shopkeepers, lawyers, 
and people engaged in domestic industry But the bulk of the nation 
were village-folk, under the influence of squire and parson, who were 
usually keen royalists 

Note, however, that one class of country dwellers were for Parha- 
ment the yeomen-farmers who tilled freehold land with their own 
hands These were especially numerous m the southern and eastern 
counties 

(d) Targe armies were seldom engaged 

Operations were mostly local, conducted by the "train-bands" of 
towns, or "troops of horse" raised by pubhc-spirited men of rank and 
wealth Large forces were seldom assembled save for some special 
exploit (until the New Model was created) Marston Moor was the 
only battle in which as many as twenty-five thousand men a side 
were engaged 

{e) It was not a savagely cruel war, like the Thirty Years’ War (at 
this time) m Germany ^ 

There was a certain amount of pillagmg, but very httle wanton 
destruction Victors seldom ill-treated vanquished after a battle The 
twq sides might differ about Church government, but they were all 
Protestants, and they never quite forgot that they were fighting in 
their own country, to make their ideas prevail in the hearts of their 
fellow-countrymen 


No 108— ASSETS OF EACH SIDE AT THE OUTBREAK OF 
WAR 


The King 

The country gentlemen and nobles who with their tenants and 
servants formed the backbone of the Royahsts were better material 
out of which to form soldiers than the townsfolk and professional 
m^ who favoured Parhament 

This apphedparfaLCularly to the cavalry, then the most important arm 

The Kmg had a definite geographical objective If could capture 
London, the resistance of Parliament would be broken , whereas it 
would have made little difference if Parliament had captured the 
King’s headquarters, Oxford Consequently Parhament dissipated 
its strength m the early stages of the war 
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The King had on his side the deeply ingrained sentiment of loyalty 
to the Crown Such men as Essex and ^lanchester were paralysed 
by it 

This feeling is well expressed in the following extract from a letter 
wrntten by Sir Edmund Vemey, a Puritan gentleman, just before the 
war — *T have eaten the King’s bread, and served him near thirty 
years, and will not do so base a thing as to forsake him , and choose 
rather to lose my hfe — w-hich I am sure I shall do — to defend those 
things which are against my conscience to defend, for I ha’ve no 
reverence for Bishops, for whom this quarrel subsist^s ” (The writer 
was killed in the First Battle of Newbury ) And the Earl of 
Manchester, who commanded a parliamentary armj , was heard to 
lament 'Tf we beat the Kmg ninety and nine tunes, yet he is the 
King still, and so wnll his posterity be after him , but if the King 
beat us once, we shall all be hanged ” 

The Pari-i\ment 

The support of the Navy, the seafaring classes generally, and the 
chief ports, such as Plymouth, Hull, and, above all, London, gave 
Parhament command of the sea and enabled it to collect customs 
duties 

It held the most prosperous part of the country — London, the 
Home Counties, and the south-east generally — throughout the war 
Thus it had" a great advantage in tangible w^ealth- — an asset which 
told more and more as time went on, and was, in the long run, more 
reliable than the personal goods and family plate which the Cav^alier 
families sacrificed for the King It was able to collect regular taxes 
and thus to pay for the New Model Army (N109) which won the war 
It had Cromwell, the one great all-round ,man produced by the 
struggle 

No 109 —THE NEW l^CODEL ARMY 

Created by Parhament in 1645 at the suggestion of Cromwell An 
army of professional soldiers, properly trained, equipped, organised, 
and paid 

Cromwell’s “Eastern Association” troops were the nucleus of it 
Their ideas — ' ‘Independent” Puntamsm, Democracy, Toleration — soon 
permeated the whole body 

Parliament was thus able to utihse its main asset (wealth) in the 
form of an irresistible fighting-force 

The King was unable to raise an army of this sort, for lack of money 
It eventually amounted to fifty thousand men, its numbers main- 
tained by good pay 

The pay was anout five shillings a day in modem values, for a 
cavalryman, out of which he provided his own horse and equipment 
Newcomers quickly caught the self-respecting, religious tone which 
pervaded it 

It was never beaten in the twelve years of its existence 

It won the First Civil War within a year of its formation (Naseby 
and Langport) 
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It won the Second Civil War within a month (Preston and Col- 
chester) 

It compelled Ireland (Drogheda and Wexford) and Scotland (Dun- 
bdr and Worcester) to submit to the Commonwealth Government 
It defeated the Spaniards at the Battle of the Dunes (1658) 

After the First Civil War it brought about the execution of the 
King, and set up the Republican Government 

It stood strongly for Toleration (at any rate, for all forms of Puri- 
tanism) against the rigid Presbyterianism of the majority in Parliament 

Under Cromweirs system of Major-Generals it poliped the country, 
preventing Royalist nsings and enforcing Puritan ideals in daily life— 
the abolition of sport, theatres, music, etc — especially on the Sabbath 
This experience gave the nation a dread of “standing arpaies,** which 
lasted for a century and more 

After Cromwell’s death most of the soldiers realised that settled 
government would only be possible under a restored monarchy Dis- 
banded by Charles II 

But Charles II managed to keep a few regiments in existence, and 
these became the nucleus of the Guards 

No no— WAS THE ARMY JUSTIFIED IN EXECUTING THE 
KING^ 


Arguments for 

Charles had shown that he would never rest content with anything 
less than despotic power “The Heads of the Proposals” (§ 156} 
gave him all that he could reasonably have demanded, but he would 
not accept them 

He had repeatedly shown himself utterly untrustworthy secretly 
intriguing for the overthrow of the authority (at one time Parliament 
and at another the Army) with which he was negotiating He had 
brought the Second Civil War about by this sort of double-deahng 
There could be no peace, and no safety for the ideals for which the 
Army had fought, until he was safelv dead 

Arguments against 

He was condemned by an illegal tribunal, which had been created 
a “purged” Parhament under the compulsion of the Army The 
nation horrified, and the Army chiefs showed that they recognised 
this by refusing to summon a freely elected Parliament 

He summed up his point of view m his speech on the scafiold 
*^Fox the people, truly I desire their liberty and happiness as much as 
Anytody whatsoever , but I must teU you their liberty consists m 
having government — those laws by which their lives and goods may 
be most their owm It is not their having a share m the government , 
^hiat IS xK>thing appertaining to them A subject and a sovereign are 
clear ttogs ” 
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No 111— LILBURNE AND THE LEVELLERS 

The Le\ ellers were an extremist republican party which arose after 
the war, especially strong in the New Model Army 

Their leader, John Lilbume, had been dogged by the Star Chamber, 
and fought in the war He and his friends regarded » Cromweirs 
negotiations with the Kmg at Hampton Court {'‘The Heads of the 
Proposals/* § 156) as a betrayal of the cause of democrac>. and put 
forward a rival scheme for the government of the country *‘The 
Agreement of the People ** 

But its weakness was that the nation as a ivhole did not agree with 
this or any other form of republican government — it was strongly 
monarchical 

They were much opposed to the Comments ealth Government, which 
they regarded as “The Rule of the Sword ** 

But what practical substitute was there at that juncture? How 
could their ideal Puritan Republic be set up when a free election would 
have resulted in a Cavalier majority ^ 

They organised a formidable mutiny in the Army, only suppressed 
by Cromwell with great didiculty Lilbume was twice put on trial 
by the Commonwealth Government for sedition and acquitted both 
times amid frantic scenes of dehght — which showed how unpopular 
rule by the Army was, even in London 


No 112— THE NAVY UNDER THE PURITAN REPUBLIC 

The Navy was solid for Parliament in the Civil War After the 
execution of the King, about a quarter of the crews revolted, sailed 
their ships over to Holland, and placed themselves under command 
of Pnnee Rupert, who used then to prey upon English shipping 

The Commonwealth Government placed the Navy under contiol 
of Str Henry Vane, a very able admmistrator, who built up its 
strength, organised the Admiralty on modem lines, and unearthed a 
great commander — Robert Blake 

Robert Blake (1599-1657) made a mark in land-fighting during the 
war (especially in the defence of Taunton), but had scarcely been on 
the sea before he was fifty Yet he showed a genius for sea-warfare 
which places him only just after Nelson and Drake among the “Sea- 
kings of Britain '* 

Chased Rupert into Lisbon harbour, formed the first naval blockade 
in English history outside that port , defeated the Portuguese fleet that 
tried to raise the blockade — battle fought in a gale Eventually 
destroyed Rupert's fleet m the Mediterranean — ^first appearance of 
British Navy in that sea 

Commanded m First Dutch War against the great Van Tromp 
Eight big battles in two years, with varying results 
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Defeated Spanish fleet off Santa Cruz Captured Spanish galleons 
which had taken refuge under guns of land-forts at Tenenfe— new 
exploit in naval warfare Died on the voyage home 

Blake did much to confirm the tradition of the ^offensive/' estab- 
hshed hy Drake — to attach at all costs and at all risks 

A naval squadron sent by Protector Cromwell against Spanish West 
Indies failed in an assault on San Domingo, but captured Jamaica 

The sea-power of England, founded under the Tudors, eclipsed under 
the first two Stuarts, was revived under Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate 

But the cost of keeping up this powerful fleet contributed largely to 
the financial rum of the Protectorate, and was one of the underlying 
reasons why it failed m the end 

]Sro 113— THE THREE FORMS OF REPUBLICAN GOVERN- 
MENT (1649-1660) 

(a) The Commonwealth (1649-1653) 

As a result of “Pride’s Purge” (§ 156) only about eighty members of 
the original “Long Parliament” were left in the Commons This 
remnant was known as “The Rump ” After execution of the King 
this body passed resolutions formally abolishing the Monarchy and the 
House of Lords It then (February 1649) passed an Act setting up 
a Commonwealth 

Executive power (that which was exercised under the Monarchy 
by the King and his rmnisters) was vested in a Council of State, 
consisting of forty-one members, mcluding the chief members of 
the Rump and the leadmg Army ofi&cers (who also had a separate 
Council of their own) These members of the Council of State were 
to be re-elected annually by the " Parhament ” 

The Rump 1 ost the favour of the officers*, who felt that too many 
members of it were greedy oflioe-seekers So Cromwell expelled it 
The officers then set up the “Barebones Parliament,” sometimes also 
known as the “Little Parliament” (§ 163) This having proved a 
failure, the officers drew up the “Instrument of Government,” 
establishing the Protectorate 

(b) The Protectorate (onginal f orm) (1653-1657) 

By the Instrument of Government executive power was 'vested in 
a l^otector and a Council, appointed for life Legislative (law- 
making) power was vested in an elected Parliament, over which the 
Protector had no power of veto Catholics and all who had fought 
for the Kmg were disfranchised Parliament had to be called at 
least every three years, and could not be dissolved for five months 
after it met It was to have no power to amend the Instrument 

(This was the first written constitution ever drawn up ) 

The system proved unworkable, owing to quarrels between Protector 
and Parltement {§ 164) So Cromwell’s second Parliament brought 
feirward ^The Humble Petition and Advice” (1657), asking for a 
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constitution more like the old system of King, Lords and Commons, 
with Cromwell as King Cromwell refused the ro>al title but accepte<^ 
the other proposals 

(c) The Protectorate (re\nsed form) (1657^1658) 

By the Humble Petition and Advice (1657) Cromwell was to bfr 
I/ 5 rd Protector, with power to nominate his successor He was to* 
nominate an “Upper House “ He was given a fixed annual revenue- 
of ;£L000,000 for Army and Navy, and £300,000 for Civil Administra- 
tion For any extra expenditure he had to go to Parliament 

But this also proved unworkable Cromwell had to remove most of 
his supporters from the Commons to form the new Upper House 
What remained of the Lower House tried to rescind the Petition, and 
Cromwell dissolved Parliament in despair of ever finding the “go\ern- 
ment by consent" which he sought He died soon after 


No 114 — CROMWELL^S FOREIGN POLICY 

(a) To prevent restoration of Stuarts by foreign Powrers 

This was not due to mere selfish lust for power He believed that 
Puritan government was essential to the spiritual welfare of the 
nation As a matter of fact there was little real danger of foreign 
interference the Powers were too exhausted by the Thirty Years^ 
War That had now come to an end by the Peace of Westphalia 
(1648), but France and Spam were still at war 

(b) To form a commercial and military alliance of the Protestant 
Powers of Northern Europe England, Holland, Sweden, Denmark 

One of his first acts on becoming Protector was to end the Dutch. 
W'ar 

(c) To find profitable occupation for his great army and navy 

There was no clear-cut Protestant v Cathohc division between 
the Powers France and Spam were at war, and both sought his aid 
Spam was the more bigotedly Catholic, was the traditional foe of 
England, and was more vulnerable to attack by the Navy, owing to 
her American possessions Hence 

(d) Alliance -with France 

The Ironsides defeated the Spaniards at the Battle of the Dunes- 
(1658) Blake defeated them at Santa Cruz and Tenenfe Jamaica, 
was captured 

But this alliance was a mistaken policy in the long run Spam was 
a sinking, France a nsmg, Power Cromwell’s support at this crisis 
helped to build up that ascendancy of France which it was England’s 
mam preoccupation to pull down in six great wars during the next 
hundred and fifty years 

]S[o 115 —CHARACTER OF CROMWELL* 

“In his greatness and m his weakness alike, his disposition was m 
many ways t 3 rpically English He was no brilliant intellectual 
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schemer Both as soldier and as statesman his greatest gift was his 
practical common sense He had a clear perception of actuahties at 
hand rather than a far-sighted vision of possibilities at a distance 
What his instinct or his conscience prompted him to do, his courage 
and resource never failed him to carry through, whether it was a 
•question of personal danger on the battle-held or of moral respons- 
ibility in the taking of momentous decisions But the ultimate 
secret of his strength was his deeply rooted assurance that he was the 
instrument of the Will of God 

As a general, he had a rare gift for handling troops (especially 
cavalry) on the battle-field, but his lack of regular training caused hinx 
to make blunders in strategy (Dunbar is an example of this ) 
This following extract from a letter, written to a personal friend 
after the Battle of Marston Moor, well illustrates the faith that in- 
spired him "Tt had all the evidences of an absolute victory obtained 
by the Lord's blessing upon the Godly party We never charged but 
we routed the enemy The left wing which I commanded — being our 
own horse, except for a few Scots in the rear — beat all the Ptince's 
horse God made them as stubble to our swords Give glory, all 
glory, to God 

*'Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a cannon-shot It 
brake his leg We were necessitated to have it cut off, whereof he 
died Sir, you know my own troubles in this way, 2 but the Lord 
supported me with this, that the Lord took him into the happiness we 
all pant for There is your precious child full of glory, never to 
know sin nor sorrow any more A little before he died he said 

that one thing lay upon his spirit — that God had not suffered him to 
be any more the executioner of his enemies 

ISTo 116 —THE DECLARATION OF BREDA (April 1660) 

Made by Prince Charles at Breda in Holland, where he was living 
in exile, in response to the invitation from Parliament It promised 
(a) Pardon for all who had fought against the late King, or sup- 
ported the republican governments, except such as Parliament should 
■think ought to be excepted 

(Almost the only exceptions were the '‘regicides” — ^those who had 
actually signed the death-warrant ) 

(&) That the King would rely on the assistance and advice of a 
iree Parliament 

(o) That lands and houses bought under the republican govern- 
ments should not be confiscated 

They were mostly the estates of cavaliers It was unfortunate for 
the latter, but to have restored them would have given a sense of in- 
security which was just what those who “engineered” the Restoration 
were anxious to avoid (especially as they had bought much of the 
property themselves^) 

1 tn Tudor and Stuart Times, p 273. 

a Crt)m^9peirs own eldest son, a very promising young man, had been 
lulled in a year earhex 

^ Letters and Speeches^ I^ter XXI 
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{d) ‘‘That no man shall be disquieted or called in question for 
differences of religion " 

This undertaking was broken by the "Ca\alier Parliament," which 
passed the Clarendon Code during the next few years (NllS) 


No 117— WHAT WAS RESTORED AT THE RESTORATION> 

(a) The Monarchy — ^The theory of Divine Right was accepted,^ 
and Parliament passed an Act making it High Treason even to 
maintain that it might ever be lawful to bear arms against the King 

(b) Parliament — Under Common%vealth and Protectorate the 
House of Lords had been abolished, and nobody except supporters 
of the republic had been allowed to sit in the House of Commons 
Henceforth there was to be a freely-elected Parliament 

And, in spite of its protestations of devotion to the King, it took 
good care to ensure its own existence by keeping a tight hand on his 
revenue 

(c) The Church of England — ^The Anglican clergy all recovered 
their livings, and the Clarendon Code (N118) ensured that Puritanism 
should never regain its ascendancy 

(d) "Merrie England ” — ^The traditional sports and amusements 
of the nation maypole-dancmg, mince-pies, theatres, bear-baiting, 
etc 

But Puritan rule left one legacy behind it the “English Sunday,”" 
as foreigners call it 


2^0 118— THE CLARENDON CODE 

A senes of four Acts passed by the Restoration Parliament to 
restore the privileges of the Church of England They provided 
means of persecuting Dissenters, and preventing their ever again 
being able to dominate the Government as they had done under the 
Puntan republic 

The Corporation Act (1661) compelled all members of Corporations 
to take Holy Communion accordmg to the ntes of the Church of 
England, and to take the Oath of Non-resistance (that it is unlawful 
in any circumstances to bear arms against the King) 

This Act was designed to prevent Dissenters having any power ixt 
Parliament, for most of the members of the House of Commons were 
Borough members, and in most Boroughs it was members of the Cor- 
poration that elected the Members of Parliament Moreover, it was 
in towns that Dissenters were strongest 

The Act of Uniformity (1662) compelled all ministers of churches ixl 
England and Wales to use the Book of Common Prayer in their 
services, and forbade the holding of benefices by any except those 
who had been ordained by Bishops Schoolmasters also had to 
obtam a “licence” from a Bishop before they could teach 
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This was to get rid of the Dissenting ministers who had been given 
benefices by the ‘*Tners*' (§ 165) under the Puritan Republic, and to 
make it impossible for Dissenters to have their children properly edu- 
cated Two thousand ministers resigned in consequence of the Act 

(This was the fourth Act of Uniformity The first had been passed 
under Somerset in 1549, the second under Northumberland in 1552, and 
the third under Ehzabeth in 1559 ) 

The Conventicle Act (1664) forbade attendance at religious ser- 
vices other than those of the Church of England The penalty was 
to be imprisonment for the first and second ofEences, and transporta- 
tion for the third 

This Act was repealed by the Toleration Act of 1689 

The Five-Mile Act (1665) forbade clergymen or schoolmasters to 
•come within five miles of any town unless they would declare that 
they would not "at any time endeavour any alteration either m 
Church or State 

As the Puritans were mostly townsfolk, this Act deprived them 
even of private education, or of rehgious services in their own homes 
Together with the Conventicle Act, it was designed to prevent minis- 
ters ejected under the Act of Uniformity from carrymg on their 
activities in any shape or form 

To a great extent the Clarendon Code had the effects its designers 
desired Puritanism continued to exist, and form a vital factor in 
the national character , but the Church's monopoly of higher educa- 
tion made it almost impossible for Puritans to gain distinction in 
any profession Moreover, there had been plenty of Puritans among 
the nobles and gentry before the Code was passed, but very few 
afterwards For two centuries to come Nonconformity was almost 
<5onfined-'to the working classes 


TSTo 119— THE THJIEE DUTCH WARS 

(a) The First Dutch W\r (1652-1654) — Caused by commercial 
Tivalry, culminating in Navigation Act .^passed by Commonwealth 
Parliament (§ 162), also fishing disputes 

Blake v Van Tromp Eight big battles in two years Enghsh won 
o'QDungeness (1652) sjid Portland (1653), lost o&Goodwin Sands (1652) 

Cromwell made peace as soon as he became Protector — ^part of his 
-scheme for a I-eague of Protestant States 

(b) The Second Dutch War (1665-1667) — Practically a renewal of 
-the first, caused by commercial rivalry, especially betiV^een Lon- 
don and Rotterdam, for oceanic carrying trade 

Dtike of York, Prince Rupert & Albemarle v De Ruyter English 
vTQTilLowestoft (1665), while the three-day battle of The Downs (1666) 
was indecisive Neglect of the Navy led to the Dutch in the Midway 
(1667, § 170) ("They mind their pleasures and nothing else/' wrote 
the famous ^Pepysf, an Admiralty official, in his famous Diary, refemng 
to tfce King Duke ) 
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Peace ot Breda .18i>75 the Duteh certain trading? stations in 

the East Indies, while England ^ot Xtv\ \ork, Xew Jersey, and 
Delaw are 

ilt was considered at the time that England had got the worst of 
the bargain ) 

Then followed the negotiation^ which led to the Triple Vlhance 
(1668, § 171) 

|c) The Third Dctcti W\r (1672-1674) — declared bv 
Charles II against the will of Parliament and people, as part of the 
Secret Treaty of Do\er with Louis XI\ § 172) 

So / ebav , York c De Ru\ter {1672) — Dutch druen otf, but English 
deet much damaged T/it Teith Rupert t De Ru\ter |1673) — Engh-»h 
dri\en off from Zuvder Zee 

These failures compelled Charles to summon Parliament, which 
forced him to withdraw from the war b\ refusing subsidies 

, The Triple Alliance policy was now renewed under Danb\, and the 
Duke of York's elder daughter, Mar\ , married the Prince of Orange 
(1677) 


No 120— THE PART PLAYED BY LOLIS XIV DURING THIS 
PERIOD 

Louis XIV (reigned 1643-1715) needed support of English Na\y 
for hxs ambitious schemes ot aggrandisement at the evpense of the 
Dutch — the other great na\al Power He also wanted England to 
become Catholic Neither of these aims could be achieved so long 
as Charles II was dependent on Parliament for mone> Hence the 
Secret Treaty of Dover (1670, § 172) 

But lack of success in the Dutch war compelled Charles to sum- 
mon Parliament, which insisted on this' policy being reversed For 
the next seven years (1673-1680) Louis was on bad terms with 
Charles II, and intrigued with the Whig Opposition against his 
minister Danby 

Charles, in view of the breakdown of the ** Dover” policy, had gone 
on the other tack, and taken as chief minister Danby who revived the 
Triple Alliance pohcy and arranged the marriage of Pnnc^ss Mary to 
William of Orange Louis, naturally, tried to undermine Danby so as 
to induce Charles to renew the Dover scheme 

And there was some foundation for the story of the ** Popish Plot*' 

g l74) that Louis designed to put York on the throne and turn 
ttgland Cathohc by force 

The Popish Plot Agitation (1678-1679) enabled the Opposition in 
Parliament to bring forw^ard the Exclusion Bill Charles's extremity 
was Louis’ opportunity he gave him a subsidy which enabled him. 
to dissolve Parliament and do without it m future, and so triumph 
over the Whigs (1681, § 175) 

XAe peaceful accession of James II seemed to give Louis assurance 
of Enghsh support in the War of the League of Augsburg, which was 
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breaking out But Jame- made bimself impo'^'jible to the 
IZnglifsh nation He rejected I ouis’ oHer of help (§ iSO) Louia 
therefore h'lled to prevent the Revolution ot 16S8, v^hicl resulted ir 
hi-a enemy Wiliiain of Oiange beconung King ol JZngUird 


N'o 121 —GROW fH Of AMRRICAX COKOXIES LXDiR 
CHARLES II AXD JAMLb TI 

Cui^oUnu, founded in 1663 Both colons and chief town named 
after tlie King Cotton growing Atterwards divided into two parts, 
of which the southern wc-s tlie more i)rO'>perous — better soif and 
clirnate 


Xev Yoi/f, A><a Delauja^e, acquiied from the Dutch at the 

Peace of Breda (1667) which ended the Se< ond Dutch War Xew 
York was original Iv “Xew Amsterdam”- renamed m honour of the 
Duke of York -k cobinopolitan trading centre — as it has remained 
evei since The-^e were important acquisitions, as they linked up 
the Xew England colonies Ola^sachusetts C'oniieciicut eh ) to tiie 
middle colonies (A irgmia and INIartland), thus -forming a continuous 
strip of British colonies along the \Lianti.c -seaboard 

Ftiinsyltariia granted (1680) to William Penn, a Quaker, in pay- 
ment of a debt owing by the Crown to his father hiir^r principles 
leligious toleration, and fair play towards the Indians Xame of 
chief town (Philadelphia', means “orotherly love ” Philanthropy 
proved the best policy — none of the other colonies thieve so rapidly 


Ko 122— COMMLRCt AXD IXDUSTRV IX STUART IIMES 

MaA''4facture ma.-, still carried on bv the “domesric' system a 
master working with the aid of apprentices whom he taught the 
craft), and journevmen ^paid hands who nacl served their apprentice- 
ship but had not yet set up as ma&ters) 

Apprentice^ and journeymen usually lived almO'st as members of tne 
master’s family Their treatment vva s regulated by the Act of Appren- 
tices flo63, § H5) 

Iron-smelting was growing in importance W'ood being still used 
as luel, it still^centred round the lorests instead of (as to-day) round 
the cbalfields 

Principal areas Sussex and Kent (Forest of the Weald) to supply 
London, and Gloucester (Forest of Dean) to supply the hardware 
manufacturers of "Warwickshire and W“orcestershiie (These forests 
have almost disappeared on account of the limbei felled for this 
purpose,) 

Woollen cloth was oy far the most important article of export 

Its manufacture was no longer confined to East Anglia, as in the 
, MMdlie A^s It was^spiciesadiTig'to the neighbourhood of the sheep-runs 
of 1±Le asid Bie Cotswolds 
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Ottistas tiade \%ab conduLted mainly under the auspice's of com- 
panies of merchants holdm^^ a ro\al charter the exclusive 

Tight of trading in some particular region 

This s;^stem began with the Merchant \d\ enturer:^* Company, which 
had carried on trade with Northern Europe m the later Middle \ges 
Several other companies had been formed to cope with the expansion 
of oceanic commerce under Elizabeth i N 90^ Such companies consisted 
of merchants who clubbed together to negotiate with nati\e potentates 
for trading privileges to build warehouses and maintain representatives 
at Asiatic ports, and to protect their ships front pirates ( The idea had 
not yet arisen that it w’as the dut\ ot Gov ernment to do these things ) 
They also defended their privileges Irom ‘ interlopers” — merchants 
who tned to trade in their area without becoming members of the 
Company 

The East India Campanv vvas the most famous of such companies 
It was founded (1600) principally to bring over spices from the 
East Indian Islands — Java, Sumatra, etc But it had been com- 
pelled to abandon this by the hostihtv^ oi the Dutch Henceforth it 
contined its activities to India 

The jealousy of the Dutch culminated m their murdering a number 
of English merchants (Massacie of Imboxna, 1623) Cromwell ex- 
acted monetary compensation for this atrocity, after the First Dutch 
War (1654) 


No 123— THE THREE EXCLUSION BILLS (1679-1681) 

Brought forward by Shaftesbury and his Whig Party to safeguard 
Protestantism by enacting that the Catholic Duke of York (the 
ling's brother and heir) could not succeed to the throne. 

No 1 (1679) provided that the heir should be the Princess Mary 
{York’s Protestant daughter, mamed to the Pnnee of Orange) 

Charles dissolved Parliament to prevent its being passed 

No 2 (January 1681) said nothing about who was to succeed 
{The Whigs had decided to put forward Monmouth, but did not yet hke 
to admit it ) 

Charles dissolved Parliament again to prevent its being passed 

No 3 (March 1681, in the Oxford Parliament) openly declared that 
Monmouth was to succeed 

Charles, now assured of financial support from Louis XIV* dished 
the Whigs” by dissolving this Parliament too, and did not call another 
for the rest of his reign (§ 175) 


]Sra 124— ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER. EARL OF SH^FTES- 
BURY (1621-1683) 

A Presbyteiian Member of Long Farliaxxient, of the ^^Barebones,” 
and of the first Protectorate Parlmments A member of the deputatKm 
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that went to Breda to invite Charles 11 to come over (1660) A mem- 
ber of The ‘‘Caoal ” Charles JI kepi him in the dark about the 
Catholic clause^ of the Treaty ot Dover (1670), but created him Earl 
of bhaftosbury and Lord Chancellor 

(Tie \\a^ the last non-lawyer to be made Loid Chancellor) 

Annoyed at havmj? been tricked over Ihe 'treaty ol Do\er he 
threw himself inio the Opposition Soon became leader oi it the 
"Country Party" opposed to the "Courc Partv " 

these paity names were changed, in the course of the ne\i few 
years, to "Whig” and '"Corv” respectively 

Worked up fear and suspicion of the Catholic de*^igns of the King 
and his brother Made the most of the Plot l^rocured the 

pa-^siiig of the Test Act Started impeachment ot Danby, and so 
compelled Charles to dissolve the Cavalier Parliament 

Organised tne Opposition at the ensuing General Election (1679), 
with Green Ribbon Club as his headquarter:^, and procurefi: a Mhig 
majority in the new Parliament Brought in the three Exclusion 
Bills (N123) Overthrown by Charles at the Oxford Parhament 
(§ 175) Forced to flee to Holland, where he soon afterwards died 

Tht* foundev of ihe Whfg Party , ihe fw^t pohtician to Opga]ase an^ 
^‘Election Campaign " 

No 125 —THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT a679, 

A guarantee that the Government will not keep political opponents 
m prison withoul a public trial 

Magna Charta was supposed to provide this safeguard (N24) , but this 
had often been evaded or ignored 

In 1679, Shaftesbuiv having forced lumsclf into office after the elec- 
tion ol that year (§ 125) procured the passing of a rew Habeas 

Corpus Act It enacted that, person :> arrested could demand trial at 
the next sessions, and that, after the expiry of that time, judges must 
grant a Writ of Habeas Corpus, requiiing the persons in charge of 
the prison to release such prisoner 

But in emergencies the Government can always suspend it This 
Jias been done whenev er the Government has felt it dangerous to bring 
political prisoners to trial at once — e g during the Great War 

No 126— THE RYE HOUSE PLOT (1683) 

A plcpt* got up by a few extremist Whigs, driv’en to desperation by 
their ovearttirow in 1681 (§ 175) 

Object toe, assassinate King and Duke at a lonely farm-house when 
they were art their way back from Newmarket races 

'TnforrAers” revealed it, and the chief plotters w-ere executed It 
was also mat^ aiw escense for the execution, after scandalously unfair 
trials, conducted! by Judge Jeffreys, of several prominent Whigs w^ho 
aad no coniiiection with it, e g Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney 
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127 — THE THREE HECLAK \TIOXS OF INHE’^EGENC E, 

Eroelamations g^iv 11114 free<Iom oi vvor^hip to Ois^enlrer*^ and 
Catliohc^ 

Xo 1 (1672-16731, granted by Ciiarle'> II as part of his '‘Oover’"' 

policy (§ 172) 

When lack of success m the Dutch War comiielleii Charles to sum- 
nion t^arliament, the House^. ^tiercelv IVotestant) t ompelle-d him to 
Withdraw it 

Xo 2 (1687), James HA way of w mnmg ‘support of Dissenters for his 

design of giving freedom of worship to Catholics 

Hut history repeated itself The Dissenters, "Himebant Danaos et 
dona ferentes ” Xobody took any notice of it 

Xo 3 (I688h James II tried again Ordered the clergy to read it 
aloud in their churches on tw’o successive Sundays 

The Seven Bishops"' petitioned him to rescind the order, and were 
tri^d for “seditious libel “ 

IThis led straight on to the Revoluiian 

Xo. 128 — THE CAESES OF THE REVOLETIOX Ob' 1688 

General Causes * 

{a) Fears for the Protestantism of the Church of England 

James had given ground for these fears by various arbitrary acts: the 
appointment of Catholics as officers in the Army, as members of the 
Council, as judges, etc , in defiance of the Test Act. The Declaration 
of Indulgence was an open admission of this policy “The law said, 
that Catholics could not hold office, but it seemed as if James had 
decided that no one else should “ 

(b) Fears for the constitutional powers of Parliament. 

The King's claim to be able to “dispense" with Acts of Parliament 
practically deprived Parliament ot its legislative power, and no King 
of England had ever, hitherto, attempted to do that 

Immediate Causes : 

(а) The trial of the Seven Bishops focused popular feeling. 

(б) The birth of a son to the King and Queen (June 16SB) 
threatened the country with a succession of Catholic Kings (§ 179). 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, PERIOD V (1603-1688) 

1 Show how James VI of Scotland derived his right to the English 

throne (lgs ’18) 

2 Compare the foreign policy of James I with that of Henry VII 

(lgs ’31 ) 

3 Descnbe the state of religious parties in England at the accession of 

J ames I and the policy towards tliem adopted by the King (lgs ’20 ) 

4 Say what you can in favour of the foreign policy of James I (lgs ’32 ) 

5 How do you account for the change m the attitude of Parliament to- 

wards the Crown after James I had succeeded Elizabeth? (lm ’21 ) 
€ What were the reasons for the disagreement of James I with his 
Parliaments’ (lm ’31 ) 

7 “The wisest fool m Chnstendom ’’ Discuss the wisdom and folly of 

James I (lm ’23 ) 

8 How far was the English Civil War a war of religion’ (lgs ’29 ) 

9 Discuss the connection between the policy of Laud and the outbreak 

of the Civil War (uw '32 ) 

10 Was the Civil War inevitable? (lgs ’23, b ’31 ) 

1 1 Attempt a character-sketch of Charles I VTiat considerations would 

yoh urge to show that he was not wholly to blame for the struggle 
which ended in the Civil War? (lm ’21, oc '29 ) 

12 What were the chief motives which divided parties in England during 

the Civil War? 

13 If you had lived in the time of Charles I would you have been a 

Cavalier or a Roundhead? Explain why (lm '25, d ’31 ) 

14 Account for the defeat of the Royahsts in the Civil War (oc’31.d’32) 

15 Did Charles I deserve his fate? (oc ’30 ) 

16 Both Charles I and Cromwell found it impossible to govern with 

Parliaments Why? (oc ’32 ) 

17 Give an account of the constitutional experiments during the Common- 

wealth and Protectorate, and explain how, in the end, Cromwell 
came to be virtually king (lm '23 ) 

18 Outhne the struggle for commercial supremacy between England and 

Holland in the second half of the sixteenth century (lgs ’21 ) 

19 What were the chief difficulties which faced Cromwell as Protector, 

and how did he try to overcome them? (lgs '32 ) 

20 How far is it true to say that Ohver Cromwell was an Impenahstf 

(lgs ’26 ) 

21 “Cromwell’s alliance with France prepared the way for the French 

ascendanoy in the time of the later Stuarts ’’ Discuss Cromwell’s 
- foreign policy, estimating the truth of this statement (lgs '21 ) 

22 Compare the foreign pohcy of Cromwell with that of Elizabeth 

(LM ’24) 

23 Describe the relations between Cromwell and his successive Parlia- 

ment^ (lm '21 ) 

What exactly were Cnoswrdl’s powers from 1654-1658? Why did he 
to estah]^ a penawent republican government? (b '32 ) 
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25 ‘ The Restoration was a triumph less of the Monarchy than of the 

Church of EnsjUnd F \pl,im this statement with reference to the 
period 1660-1688 (cl 32 J 

26 To what causes do \ou atmbute the Restoration of the Monarchy in 

1660S (lm ’23 > 

27 What were the chief difficulties of Charles II and b\ what methods 

did he attempt to overcome them? {d ’32) 

28 On what occasions did Charles II subordinate his own wishes and 

prejudices to the force of English public opinion? {iGh 21 ) 

29 W’hat were the pnncipal political questions involved in the partv' 

struggles of the reign of Charles If? (lgs 18 ) 

30 Explain wh\ so much stress was laid upon questions of taxation in the 

constitutional struggle between Crown and Parliament and show the 
importance of the changes made on this head on the accession and 
during the reign of Charles II (LGS ’20 t 

31 Give a bnef historv of religious affairs dunng the reign of Charles II 

(LGS '32 ) 

32 Sketch the relations betw'een England and France dunng the reign ot 

Charles II (lgs ’20 } 

33 Compare briefly the religious settlement made bv Cromwell and by the 

first ministers of Charles II {lgs ’24 ) 

34 Explain the political circumstances which in the reign of Charles 11 

caused so much importance to be attached to the ‘Popish Plot ” 

(LGS ’24 ) 

35 To -what extent did the achievements of the Ixing Parliament survive 

the Restoration? (lm ’24 ) 

36 Contrast the social conditions of the Commonwealth and Restoration 

penods and show what matenal for companson is afforded by the 
wnters of the time (lgs '19 ) 

37 Contrast the characters of Charles 11 and James II 

38 Is it true that Charles II and James II agyeed in their aims but 

differed in their methods’ Give reasons for your opinion (NUjB ’31 ) 

39 Describe social life in town and country in the latter part of the 

seventeenth century * (b ’31 ) 

40 “James II was responsible for his own misfortunes ’’ Is this a fair 

verdict? (lgs '31 ) 

41 Describe the measures taken by Charles II and James II to increase 

the power of the Crown (lm ’25 ) 

42 “The causes of the Revolution of 1688 he further back than the reign 

of James II ’’ Examine this contention (lm ’24 ) 

43 The Revolution of 1688 was as important an event in Europi^n as m 

English history (lgs ’24 ) 

44 “The Stuarts were the victims of political theones for which the Re- 

formation was responsible ’’ How far do y'ou consider this point of 
view justifiable? (lm ’20 ) 

45 Explain why Charles II succeeded in retaining his throne, and why 

James II lost it (lm ’25 ) 



PERIOD VI 

THE FOUNDING OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
MONARCHY 

(1688-1714) 

James II had made Mmself so impopular by hts attacks on the 
Church of England and hts disregard for the law of the land that 
he was forced to flee the country, A constitui%Qnal monarchy 
was now established — a system of government which makes ^t 
'impossible for a king to set himself above the authority of 
Parliament, Circumstances compelled the country to fight two 
great wars against Louts XIV , tn the course of winch it became 
one of the leading Powers of Europe, Finally, the new system 
of government was more firmly established than ever by the 
accession of a German prince, who was invited to become King 
of England on the express^ understanding that he would carry 
on the system of government laid down at the accession of 
James II , and rule in accordance with the will of Parliament, 


CHAPTER XL 

THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 
1688-1691 

§ 180. Why William OF Orange CAME TO England. — The little 
group of leading men who invited Prince William of Orange 
to come over with an army *‘to save the Protestant religion 
and the constitutional liberties of England"' were acting on 
behalf of almost the whole nation Most Englishmen were 
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intenseh loval to the established line of Kings and the pmi- 
leged Church of England, but^ames II b\ his reckless attempt 
to force the countrv back to Catholic ism^had compelled the 
nation to choose betv\een these two lo\alties — and the\ had 
chosen To most people it was a hateful necessity that a 
foreign prmce should be called in^to interfere in English affairs, 
but it'^eemed to be “the onh wa\ ’1 

The Prmce of Orange felt much the same about accepting 
the invitation Although he had married an English princess,^ 
he had no particular mterest in English affairs C His whole soul 
was absorbed in his life’s work — to sa\e his own country, 
Holland, from being absorbed by France A great European 
war was about to break out a war to check the ambitious 
designs of Louis X.ivj William had drawn together a coalition, 
known as the League of Augsburg, consisting of Holland, Spam, 
the “Holy Roman Empire,”® and several of the smaller German 
states — all the Powers which felt themselves threatened bv the 
ascendancy of France But it was obvious that the resources of 
England — ^her wealth, and, above all, her Navy — ^might play a 
very important part m the commg struggle \,James II, like his 
brother Charles II, was a close ally of Kmg Louis, the con- 
nection bemg strengthened by French subsidies which made the 
Stuart Kmgs almost independent of Parliamentary grants'^ 
The leading Whig politicians (who aimed at mamtammg the 
authority of Parliament) resented this state of things, and had 
long looked for support from William in resisting it It would 
be an immense gam to William to have England on his side 
mstead of against him in the coming struggle, but he had 
hitherto had strong reasons against takmg any active steps m 
the matter Firstly, it was only the "WTiig party who wanted 
him to do so , and, secondly, there was a prospect that his vnfe 

1 Mary, the Protestant daughter of James II by his first marriage 

* The Holy Roman Empire was an organisation of the numerous petty 
rulers of Germany under the authority of one of th«r number, whom they 
elected to the position of "Emperor ” For centuries past they had always 
elected the Hapsburg Archdukes oFAustna, who were also Kings of Hungary 
and l^henua 
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would succeed to the English throne on the death of James II 
(who was becoming an elderly man). But in the course of the 
year 1688 the situation had changed. (.Firstly, James’s conduct 
in giving offices and commissions and privileges to Catholics 
had angered the whole nation'^ Tories as well as Whigs, and 
the invitation had been sent hy men of both parties, Secondly, 
the birth of a son to James threatened to exclude Mary from 
the succession. 

E-\jpn now there were great obstacles in the way of William’s 
acceptance. He had no direct power in the Dutch Govern- 
ment. His position was merely that of “Stadholder” — a sort 
of hereditary president of a cluster of little republics. These 
republics would never allo-w their best troops to be taken away 
for an expedition overseas at a time when Louis XIV seemed 
. to be on the point of invading their country. But in the autumn 
of this fateful year William’s enemies played into his hands 
by quari'elling. \Louis XIV, knowing what was in the wind, 
offered James the help of a French army, but James hated to 
feel that Louis regarded him as a humble dependent, and 
replied that he was quite able to take care of himself.^- Louis, 
offended at this, opened the long-expected Continental war 
by sending his army across the Rhine to attack the Emperor, 
and he was soon far too preoccupied with the war in Germany 
to be able either to threaten Holland or to defend England. 

§ 181. “A Free Parliament and the Protestant Reli- 
gion.” — ^Thufe William was set free to accept the famous invi- 
tation. ((He issued an, address to the people of England declaring 
that, his object in coming was merely to give them an oppor- 
tunity of establishing whatever form of government they 
.wished. ^Now that the immediate danger of a French invasion 
was removed, the Dutch republics readily lent him their troops, 
for they realised that the expedition, if successful, would 
ensure them the support of England against their enemy. So 
the prince set sail and landed at Tor Bay on 5th November — 
a day of ill-omen for English Catholics. | He had a weU-equipped 
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arm\ of tlurt\ thousand men, consisting, for tlie most part, 
of Dutch and Danish professional soldiers, though he had a 
few regiments of English refugees ])His banner was inscribed 
“A Free Parliament and the Protestant Religion and as he 
began to mo\e slowh towards London, people of all classes 
flocked to otter him then serMces 

He did not want his enterprise to seem like a foreign 
conquest, so he avoided actual conflict as far as possible, and 
contrived that m such fightmg as took placje his English troops 
should be pitted agamst the Kmg's Irish regiments, which 
w'ere hated in England both as “foreigners" and as “Papists 
James endeavoured to concentrate his forces at halisburv. 
but there were risings agamst his authorit\ in \arious parts of 
the country, and his troops were so disaflected that he dared 
not fight a battle So he decided to draw' off towards Lon- 
don This retreat made it seem more certain than ever that 
his cause was lost Several promment men who had hitherto 
been wavering m their allegiance now' determined to throw m 
their lot with William Of these the most important was Lord 
Churchill This able but unscrupulous man had been high in 
the favour of King James, who had made him a general and 
a peer, but he now felt that he must support the Protestant 
cause, especially as it was obviously going to be the winning 
side, and he rode off to William’s camp pWhen James reached 
London, even worse news awaited hun V His daughter Anne, 
actmg imder the mfiuence of her great friend. Lady Churchill, 
had also fled "Heaven help me'” exclaimed the unhappy 
man “Even my owm children desert me'”j 

For a week or two he tried to organise some sort of resistance, 
but most of the men who might have helped him to do so had 
deserted to his enemy, and as the invading host drew slowly 
but steadily nearer to the capital, his nerve gave way Sendmg 
his Queen and mfant son on in advance, he, slipped away m the 
night, and took ship for France This was just what Whlliam. 
had hoped would happen, for it would have been very awkward 
for him to have his father-in-law on his hands as a prisoner^ 
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When James reached Pans, his friend Kmg Louis treated 
him with truly royal hospitality > He gave him the palace of 
St Germams as a residence, with a pension of forty thousand 
pounds a year for && long as he should require it, and ordered 
everyone to act towards him as if he were still the reignmg 
King of England 

§ 182 Under which King^ — ^William was most careful to do 
nothing that might make him look like a usurper He called a 
meetmg of such members of Parliament as were withm reach of 
London, and asked what they wanted to do about the settlement 
of the constitution They requested him to arrange for a General 
Election, and meanwhile to carry on the government himself 

The assembly that met as a result of this election was not 
legally a “Parliament,” inasmuch as it had not been summoned 
by a king But this “Convention” was more truly representa^ 
tive of the nation than any Parliament that had met for a long 
time, for William made no attempt to influence the elections 
The first question that arose in it was, naturally. Who was to be 
Kmg, and upon what terms^ The members debated the problem 
for weeks without getting much nearer a satisfactory solution 
There were objections to every plan If they mvited James 
back on certam conditions, there was no likelihood that he 
would keep them, nothmg could have been more definite than 
the Acts of Parliament which he had repeatedly broken If he 
were regarded as an absent King, with William acting as regent, 
there would be nothmg to prevent his commg back and claimmg 
full jiuthority agam Of course, he might be dethroned and 
WiUiam made King in his place, but few people wanted to make 
such a clean-cut break with the old hereditary line of English 
kings, which stretched back to Anglo-Saxon times Perhaps 
it would be possible for the Prmcess Mary to become Queen, 
with the actual power in the hands of her husband And so on 

Meanwhile, precious time was slipping away At last 
William asked some of the most promment members of both 
Houses to come and see him He assured them once more that 
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he had no desue to influence their deasmii, but informed them 
of certain facts which he thought they ought to know. He had 
no mtention of acting as regent fur King James, or of becoming 
the subject of his owti wife, much as he esteemed and loved 
her ” If Parliament wished either James or Mary to be their 
sovereign he w^ould cheerfulh go back to his own country, 
where he had urgent duties to fulfil This brought Parliament 
up with a jerk Practically everybody was agreed that the 
country could not get on without William at the head of the 
Government So a compromise was at last found w'hich more 
or less satisfied all parties concerned It was assumed that 
James had, by his flight, abdicated the so\ereignty, and this 
was now to be held by William and Mary jointK , the actual 
authority being in the hands of William alone Attached to the 
document which invited them to become King and Queen was 
a Declaration of Rights, stating the conditions on which the 
offer was made there was to be no repetition of King James’s 
practices of “dispensing” with Acts of Pailiaraent and inter- 
fermg with elections 

Thus the idea of hereditary succession was preserved m the 
person of Mary, but the idea of Divme Right was abandoned 
m the person of William This was the essence of the Consii- 
tutional Monarchy which wras now established m England, a 
form of government which has since been imitated by most of 
the countries of Europe Loyalty to a sovereign who owed his 
crown to a bargain set forth in an Act of Parliament was a 
very different feelmg from that which had been a sort of sacred 
mystery tp the old Royalists 

§ 183 The New Regime established in Scotland — ^William 
was anxious to get back to the Contment to take command 
of the Allied forces in the great war which had just l^roken 
out, but he could not leave Britain rnitil his authority was 
established throughout the three kingdoms 

There was little resistance m Scotland, for the great majority 
oi the Scots were Presbyterians who had more to fear from a 
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Catholic king than even English Churchmen had In fact, the\ 
had been so cowed by persecution that they had taken no pait 
in the movement which had led to the English Revolution But 
when James II was safely out of the way, a Scottish counter- 
part to the English Convention met at Edinburgh, and this- 
assembly offered the crown of Scotland to William on condition 
that the Presbyterian Church should be re-established WiUiam 
had no objection to this Though he was a strong Protestant, 
he was not very particular about details of Church government. 
But there were a certain number of Scots, especially m the 
Highlands, who held by James II, and these rose in rebellion 
under the leadership of Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee They succeeded in defeating a force of William’s 
soldiers in the Battle of Ktlhecrankte (1689), but in the course 
of the action Dundee himself was killed There was no longer 
a personality to hold the clansmen together, and the}- dnfted 
back to their mountain homes In the course of the next few 
years the chieftams gradually became reconciled to the new 
regime, especially when they found that they were allowed to 
carry on their old traditional clan-life unmolested (N132) 

§ 184 The New Regime enforced upon Ireland. — ^T he 
Revolution was bound to meet with more general and more 
determined resistance in Ireland, for the great majority of the 
Irish people were Catholics Durmg a century and more they 
had been robbed and oppressed by Protestant English rulers, 
but in James II they had at last come under a kmg of their 
own faith The Revolution meant to them the rel^im of all 
that they most hated and feared It was therefore natural that 
James should make Ireland the starting-pomt of his attempt 
to recover his throne With officers, ships, and munitions lent 
|iim l>y Louis XIV, he landed at Waterford, where he was 
received with transports of joy The Protestants took to arms, 
but they were so few in number that the whole country was 
.soon in James’s hands except the town of Derry This town was 
.besieged, but food-shios sent from London managed 
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to burst through the bourns whirh the be'^ieger^ had placed across 
the river, and these supplies enabled the inhabitants to hold out 
In June 1690 King William crossed the Irish Sea with a 
contingent of his foreign to tops I anding at Belfast, he 
marched southwards towards Dublin, and tame into conflict 
with his tather-in-law’ at the Ri\er Bo\ne But the Protestant 
Arm\ w^as so superior in discipline and equipment that the 
Battle of the Boyne (Juh 1690) was hardU a battle at all 
W'llliam’s men pushed their wa\ across the stream and scat- 
tered the opposition after two oi three shaip skirmishes Yet 
in its results this was one ol the most important battles in 
modern histon If William had been killed (he was twice 
w^ounded) Louis XIV would ha\e become the master of all 
W'estem Europe, and James II would have revov'ered his 
throne As it was, the ex-King’s nerve gave way again. He 
rode headlong oft and took ship back to France 

Yet for over a year his supporters m Ireland continued to put 
up a stout resistance W'llliam had to return to England, and 
left the “clearing up” to subordinate commanders WTien at 
last the Irish were induced to surrender it was onl> bv the 
promise of favourable terms Bv the Treaty of Limerick (1691) 
Irish Catholics were promised the same political and religious 
freedom that they had enjoved since the time of Charles II 
Unfortunately, this promise was shamefuliv broken Catholics 
were excluded from the Dublin Parliament, and the Protestant 
members of that assembly (who reallj represented only about 
an eighth of the population) perpetuated their ascendancy by 
passmg the series of anti-Catholic Acts known as the Penal Code. 
Catholics were forbidden to own land or to jom the Idamed pro- 
fessions, and their clergy were banished on pam of death The 
English Government had the power (by “Poynings’ Laws,” 
1494, N68) to quash these oppressive measures, and it was bound 
in honour to do so by the Treaty of Limenck , but neither Kmg 
William nor his mmisters ever made any attempt to see that 
justice was done The net result of the affair was greatly to 
aggravate the already bitter hatred of the Irish for English rule. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

KING WILLIAM AND HIS WARS 
1692-1701 

§ 185 The War of the League of Augsburg — ^By this time 
the great Continental war between Louis XIV and the states 
which were threatened by his ambitions was in full swmg. 
King William was the keystone of the coalition, and all his 
great ability as a statesman was needed to hold it together. 
For it mcluded stateS'of widely different character — Protestant 
democracies like England and Holland, and Catholic despotisms 
like Spam and Austria The only tie that held them together 
was the fear that if they did not unite they would fall victims 
one by one to the power of their enemy 

The war began badly for the Alhance Its greatest asset was 
the Anglo-Dutch fleet, but during the wmter of 1689-1699 
King Louis concentrated on buildmg some of the finest war-^ 
ships ever seen, and in the followmg June they defeated the 
combmed fleets of England and Holland off Beachy Head 
(1690)' Moreover, on the very same day his army won a 
great battle over the Emperor at Fleurus, in the Netherlands 
William contrived to pull the Alliance together after this 
very mauspicious begmnmg, and for the next seven years the 
war dragged on without either side being able to win a, decisive 
victory. The warfare consisted mostly of marchmg and counter- 
' marching up and down and round about the Netherlands, and 
the besiegmg of fortresses accordmg to the rules laid down by 
the best authorities on the art of war, and in winter these 
operations were suspended by tacit consent of both sides 
The most dangerous crisis of the war, so far as Engl^pd 
was concerned, came m 1692 , for in that year King Louis 
oiganised an expedition to restore James II to his throne. 
An urmy of thirty thousand men was collected at La Hogue m 
'I^Ofmandy- James issued a proclamation to the nation which 
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showed that he had learnt nothing by his misfortunes He 
seemed to be as determined as even to undermme Protestantism 
and constitutional government He came to witness the 
embarkation of the army that was to win him back his hentdge, 
but the* process was interrupted by the arrival of the Anglo- 
Dutch fleet under Admiral Russell The French squadron that 
had been sent roimd from Brest to cover the crossing went out 
to give battle, but it was crushingly defeated, and a dozen 
French war-ships had to be run aground to save them from 
capture The English followed them and burnt them to the 
keels — a melancholy spectacle for the luckless ex-Kmg For 
by this Battle of La Hogue (1692) the Allies won back the 
command of the seas which they had lost two years before, 
and for the rest of the war there was no chance of a French 
army bemg transported across the Channel 

§ 186 Politics under King William — ^The Kmg's prefer- 
ence for his native land grew stronger as time went oix Per- 
haps this is not surprising, for he spent his summers in the 
Netherlands in warfare, the one occupation he really enjoyed, 
despite his weak health , whereas, during the wmter, he had 
to return to the fogs and politics of London 

His position m England was particularly unpleasant Nobody 
liked him His harsh, unpleasant demeanour, his foreign 
accent, and the favours he showered on his Dutch friends, ah 
set his new subjects against him Many people felt a respect 
for him on the grounds that he had saved the country from 
Catholic despotism, but yery few had any more cordial feeling 
Moreover, nobody could feel at all confident that James II 
would not be restored to the throne before long The Whigs 
were as an^fious as the Tories to keep in favour with the ex- 
Kmg at St Germams There was har^y a man m public 
life wiio did not, at some tune or other, try to make himsdlf 
by entering mto- secret correspondence with him, 
and Sometimes even betrajnng State secrets to him WiUiam 
^ 39 iew a good deal aboiit. this double dealmg, but with 
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SO manv prominent and influential men unohed he felt that 
his wnsest course was to shut hise\es to it and tr\ to Ine it 
down 

At the begmning of his reign he eniplo\ed as mlnl^ters both 
Tories and Whigs, for he did not \\ant tc> be regarded as mereh 
the nominee of one part\ But he soon hiund that this was 
impossible The members of his mixed Cabinet ga\e moie of 
their time and attention to intriguing against each othei than 
to public busmess. and Parliament was not \er\ read\ to grant 
large war-subsidies to be spent b\ a mmistiv diMded again-it 
itself This touched William on his tenderest spot The 
struggle against France was the_ main purpose ot his life , he 
could not afford to ha\e it cramped b\ lack of supplies The 
"WTiigs were much more definitely in fa\our of the war than the 
Tones, for it was obvious that if King Louis w'dn he would 
re-establish Kmg James and Dmne Right in England More- 
over, the French schemes for in\ading England increased the 
nation’s support of the war, and the first three elections under 
the Triennial Act sent Whig majorities to Parliament So 
William found it advisable to get rid of his Tor\ mmisters and 
appoint Whigs in their places One important result of this 
was that it gave “the moneyed interest” a great hold oxer the 
Government For Whiggism was particuUrH strong among 
the business men of the Cit\, and these men now lent their 
money to enable the Kmg to carr\ on the w'ar Out of this 
grew the National Debt and the Bank of Englatid, two institu- 
tions which have ever since exercised a great deal of mfluence 
over the national government (N134-5) 

King William's unpopularity increased rather than diminished 
as time went on In 1694 Queen Mary died, leaving him 
alone on the throne, an unpleasant foreigner waging an 
expensive war in which he never won a battle The con- 
stancy with which he struggled on, in the face of constant 
difficulties and disappomtments, was heroic but not spec- 
tacular The war was at length brought to an end b\ the 
Treaty of Rysunck (1697) Louis recc^ised William as right- 
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ful King of England, promised to give no moie help to James, 
and surrendered most of the conquests which he had made 
smce 1672 

§ 187 The Question of the Spanish Succession —Louis 
XIV had agreed to the unfavourable terms of the Treaty of 
Ryswick because he wanted to be prepared for an even more 
important struggle which he saw ahead King Charles II of 
Spain was old and ill , he might die at any time He had no 
children, and the question arose as to who would succeed him 
The Emperor, the King of France, and the Elector of Bavana 
were all descended from Spanish prmcesses, and it was diffi- 
cult to decide which of them had the best claim The matter 
was of the utmost importance because, although the power of 
Spam was far gone in decay smce the great days of Philip II, 
she still owned enormously valuable possessions in Amenca, 
especially the mines of Peru and Mexico Loms was particu- 
larly anxious that his old enemy the Emperor should not gam 
such an accession of strength, but this would certainly happen 
if Charles II died while Spam and Austria were allies-m-arms 
against France So he hurriedly made peace, and followed this 
up by commg to an agreement about the Spanish Succession 
with Wilham, III He knew that the other Powers would not 
agree to his own family having it, but the next best thing, from 
his pomt of view, would be to make sure that his enemy Austria 
did not have it either Wilham was equally anxious to get the 
matter settled he did not much mmd what happened to Spam 
so long as France did not get it So the two antagonists agreed 
to the First Partition Treaty (1698), by which most of the 
Spanish possessions were to pass to the son of the Elector of 
Bavana But the mk of the signatures was hardly dry when 
this prince was so disobligmg as to die, whereupon the whole 
question had to be threshed out agam Louis was so anxious 
to avoid war that he now made an important concession By 
the Second Partition Treaty (1700), Spain (with Amenca) was 
to the Archdukq^Charles, the younger son of the 
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insolence on Louis’ pait aroused the wrath e\en of the Tones 
On the death of James II, in September 1701, Louis recog- 
nised the ex-King’s son as “James III of England “ This was 
reall\ no more than a piece of chivalr\ towards an orphaned 
evile, but it ruined all his plans The Enghs>h natu>n was not 
fond of William III, but it had no intention of being dictated 
to, or of having a Papist King foisted on it agains-t its will bv 
Louis XIV or anybodt else Tones vied with Whigs in calling 
for a war to avenge the msult and ward ott the danger it 
seemed to threaten For almost the first time W'llham found 
himself and his cause popular with his English subjet ts He 
eagerlj set to work to reconstitute the formei League of Augs- 
burg into The Grand Alliance But before the war actually 
began he was dead His strength had long been undermined 
by lung disease, and a broken collar-bone, which resulted from 
a nding accident, merely hastened his death b\ a few months 


CHAPTER XLII 

MARLBOROUGH AND BLENHEIM 
1702-1707 

§ 189 The Marlboroughs, — ^The fact that at this critical junc- 
ture King William was succeeded by a woman — his sister-m- 
law, Ahne — ^might have been fatal to the Grand Alliance but for 
the fact that the new sovereign was under the influence of Lady 
Marlborough, whose husband turned out to be an ideal man 
to take over command of its forces He was, mdeed, one of the 
most strikmg personahties in English history Tall, handsome, 
with engagmg manners and genial temper, he knew how to 
make himself liked by everybody with whom he came into 
contact But the kesmote of his character was his ambition to 
become nch and famous. He felt that he had great gifts as a 
leader of men, and particularly as a soldier, and he yearned for 
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an opportunity to exercise them His wife was nearly as able 
and quite as ambitious as himself She had long been the bosom 
friend of the Princess Anne, a mild and easy-going woman, who 
seemed to enjoy being dommated by the lively, impenous, 
quick-tempered Lady Marlborough This friendship was the 
chief asset of the Marlboroughs m their pursuit of fortune. 
We have already seen (§ 18^) how they had earned the Prmcess 
with them in deserting James II m the crisis of 1688 Under 
WiUiam III Marlborough had held subordinate commands m 
Ireland and the Netherlands He had shown marked ability as 
a general, but had given William reason to suspect his loyalty. 
But as William lay on his deathbed, just after he had bmlt up 
the Grand Alliance (§ 188), he realised that Marlborough was 
the one man who could take his place when he was gone More- 
over, as Marlborough’s patroness would be on the throne, he 
would no longer have any reason for disloyalty So he recom- 
mended that Marlborough should be given command of the 
forces of the Alliance, and Queen Anne was delighted to con- 
firm the appomtment the moment she came to the throne 
Marlborough’s great opportimity had come, and he seized it 
with both hands Nevertheless, the task before him was even 
more complicated than that with which William had struggled 
m the last war Like his predecessor, Marlborough had to hold 
together a number of discordant allies — ^the Emperor, the 
Prmces of Germany, and the Dutch republics — all jealous of 
each other, all msistmg on bemg consulted about every move, 
aU anxious to get as much as possible for themselves with the 
least expenditure of their men and money But whereas m 
dealmg with them Wilham^had the advantage of royal rank, 
Marlborough was a mere English nobleman with nothmg but 
his personality "to wm their confidence and support Further- 
more Loum ‘XIV was now in a far stronger position than he 
had beeii^in 1689, for he had taken possession of the Spanish 
Netherlands and of the Spanish provmces of Northern Italy 
m the name bf his grandson before the war began 
Yet Maulborciugh'coirtrivcfd' to, triumph over all these diffi- 
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culties He was inexhaustibK tacttul, good-humoured, and 
patient in dealing wath the \arious members of the Alliance, and 
he soon showed himself one of the most gifted cummandeis in 
the history of warfare *\.s a strategist he had bold imagination 
in planning operations, and a masterx of the details necessarj, to 
carr\ them mto effect, while as a tactician he had a sure instinct 
as to the time and place to strike Ins blow , and the nerve to take 
the risk, without which no great success can be won in war 

§ 190 “It WAS A Famous Victor's ” — When Marlborough 
arrived in the Netherlands to take command in the summer of 
1702, the French had already invaded Dutch terntor\ The 
campaign of that \ear consisted of a series of masterly 
manoeuvres by which he forced them back across the frontier 
into the Spanish Netherlands There the\ dug themselves in 
so securely that it w'as impossible for the Allies to dislodge 
them This was not a verj startimg success, but it was suffi- 
cient to give Queen Anne an excuse to confer a dukedom on 
Marlborough when he returned to England in the autumn 

The campaign of 1703 was even more disappointing Marl- 
borough could do nothing without the consent of a committee 
of Dutch “field deputies” — civilians who knew nothing about 
war and whose mam anxiety was to avoid nskmg their army 
Nothmg would mduce them to allow him to attack the French 
entrenchments 

Meanwhile m Germany a danger-cloud was gathermg which 
threatened the Alliance with utter disaster Louis XIV had 
gained the support of the Elector of Bavana, and was collecting 
a great army in that province for an attack on Vienna, the 
capital of the Empire If that city were lost, the greatest Power 
in the Grand Alliance would be knocked out of the war. The 
Emperor could do little to defend it, for he already had his 
hands full with a revolt of his Hunganan subjects Fortunately, 
the Elector msisted upon ■waiting for a second French army to 
cross the Alps from Jtaly to strengthen his forces, and this led 
to the attack being postponed until the followmg year 
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The delay gave Marlborough time to plan a counter-move 
The great difficulty was that the Governments of England and 
Holland would not allow him to leave the Netherlands defence- 
less while he took the main army of the Alliance oft mto 
Central Europe to defend Vienna 

He decided on an enterprise of breath-taking boldness As 
he could not get the consent of his masters, he would deceive 
them He knew that if he failed the Alliance would collapse 
and his own career would end m disgrace Even if he were 
half-successful he would probably be dismissed from his 
command for disobeymg orders But he weighed the need with 
the nsk, and determined to gamble on winning such an over- 
whelmmg victory that all criticism would be silenced So he 
gathered his troops as if for an attack on the Moselle Instead 
of remaining there, however, he pushed on to the Rhine, pro- 
ceeded up'' the bank of that river, and reached Mainz before 
anybody quite realised what he was doing From Mainz he 
struck off eastwards into Bavaria, where he made his position 
secure for the moment by storming the fortress of Donauworth 
m brilliant style Having joined forces with Prince Eugene, 
the commander of the Imperial troops, he ,came into contact 
with the Franco-Bavarian army under Marshal Tallard, near 
the little viUage of Blenheim (1704) on the Danube After a 
long and desperately contested struggle the enemy force was 
shattered with a loss of twenty-five thousand men, among the 
pnsoners bemg the French commander himself Vienna was 
saved, Bavana dropped out of the war, the French had to 
retire from Germany Henceforward the Allies felt themselves 
the winnmg side, while the French seemed to be merely 
struggling on to minimise the extent of their defeat 

The^ rewards of Marlborough’s success were proportionate 
tq the nsk he had run .m playmg for it The whole nation 
,wila*with joy at the victory and with admiration cf the 
victor He entered London on his return in a procession 
hke a Roman tnumph, preceded by hundreds of French* 
standari^ Parliament voted him a fortune and the great 
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estate of Woodstock, whereon a palace was built foi hmi at a 
cost of a quarter of a million 

§ 191 The Pe^k of Success for the Alliance —Mean- 
while the war was proceeding in Spam as well There the 
Allies had to face the opposition oi the people around them, 
for they w-ere fighting to make the Austrian \rchduke Chailes 
ruler of the Spanish dominions, while the Spaniards w'ere 
entirely in favour of the French pnnce. who had already been 
crowned Philip Y Yet here too the Allies gamed some nota- 
ble successes A few days before Blenheim the British fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Rooke, captured the rock- 
fortress of Gibraltar (1704), and when a French fleet attempted 
to lecover it Rooke knocked the French ships about so badly 
{Battle of Malaga, 1704) that the^ did not again v’^enture out 
of port Thus the Allies had undisputed command of the 
sea for the rest of the war, and Gibraltar has remained a 
British possession from that day to this 

These successes were not followed up effectively in 1705 
The only notable event in either theatre of war was the capture 
of Barcelona by a darmg exploit under the command of Lord 
Peterborough In the Netherlands Marlborough was paralysed 
by the timidity of the Dutch Government 

But the year 1706 seemed to mark the complete overthrow 
of Louis XIV Marlborough managed to persuade his masters 
to give him a little more freedom of action, and he won the 
overwhelming victory of Ramilhes, where he inflicted loss<^ 
five times as great as those he suffered Never before or since 
has an English general gained such an ascendancy over the 
minds of his foes as “Malbrouck”* now did over the French 
From -Marshal Villeroi down to the humblest drummer-boy 
they felt that he was their master — ^that it was hopeless to 
resist him Durmg the next few months they surrendered one 
fortress after another to him, and by the end o'f the campaign 

1 They even made a song about him “Malbrouck s*en va-t-en. Guente,” 
sung to the same tune as “For he’s a jolly good fellow '* 
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they had evacuated the Spanish Netherlands altogether 
Meanwhile Prince Eugene drove them out of Italy as well, bj 
a victory at Turin, and in Spam the Allies actually gained 
possession of Madrid for a time 

If the Allies had been willmg to make peace at this junc 
ture they could have obtamed almost everything they had 
been fightmg for, but they held out for even greater gams, 
and fortune now began to turn against them, as we shall see 
m our next chapter 

§ 192 The Union with Scotland — ^The most important 
event in the domestic history of Bntam durmg these years 
was the bringing of England and Scotland under one Govern- 
ment The two countries had been under the same King ever 
since the accession of James I, but hitherto they had t«en 
otherwise independent of each other,* with separate parha- 
ments,*mmistnes, laws, and Church The disadvantages of this 
.dual system were brought home to William III by the Danen 
Scheme {N137) A group of Scottish merchants, annoyed that 
they were debarred from trading with English overseas pos- 
sessions, tried to start a settlement of their own on the isthmus 
of Panama But the Spaniards claimed all those parts of 
America, and they msisted on the settlement bemg broken 
up It was very annoymg to William that the Scots should 
have got him into a quarrel with an important member of his 
League of Augsburg, and it was equally annoymg to the Scots 
that they should ^ave lost all the money they had invested in 
the undertakmg If the two nations were fused mto one, such 
“unto^vard incidents" would be impossible William saw that 
thCiOnly solution would be to rule both countries from London, 
but his failing health and his preoccupation with Continental 
> 5 politics prevfanted him from takmg the matter up 

Tho problem was therefore left over to the next reign There 
wepe many difficulties in thq way of its solution The Scots 
feared to allow their natiosial Presbyterian Church to come 
tEaroept for a few under the Puritan repubUc (§ 165 )^ 
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tinder a Parliament dommated b> Anglican Churchmen, while 
the English had no intention of allowing the Scots the benefit 
of the supremact in overseas trade which the\ had recentlv 
gamed from the Dutch Bad feelmg had been further embit- 
tered by the English Acf of Settlemcni <1702, ,N138K which 
arranged that if Anne died without children the throne should 
pass to the Elector of Hanover ' This step had been taken 
without consultmg the Scots, and the\ refused to be bound b\ 
it By an Act of Security, passed in the Edinburgh Parlia- 
ment in 1703, the\ declared that, at the death of Anne. the\ 
would choose a king of their own, and the\ then went on to 
authorise the formation of a Scottish national arm\ 

For a time it really seemed as if an Anglo-Scottish war was 
m prospect Such a wrar would almost certainlv lead to the 
victory of Louis XIV on the Continent, and this would enable 
him to put the Stuarts back on the thrones both of England 
and Scotland The very possibility of such a thmg compelled 
sensible men in both countries to crush down their prejudices 
and come to terms A commission was appointed by the 
Queen to consider what was to be done Each side had to give 
up thmgs that it cherished the Scots their national inde- 
pendence, the English their monopoly of trade It was finally 
agreed that Scotland should keep her own Church and her owm 
law , that Scots should enjoy equal commercial rights with 
Englishmen , and that Scotland should send members to the 
Parliament at Westimnster In March 1707 the last Scottish 
Parhament was dKsolved at Edmturgh, and on 1st May the 
“United Kingdom of Great Bntain” came mto existence On 
the whole, the Scots had the better of the bargam,* and 
national jealousies were a long time dymg But the bargain 
made in 1707 prevented open hostility If the English Gov- 
ernment had made enemies of the Scots as it did of the Irish, 

iTbe Elector of Hanover was a descendant of tlie Pnncess Elizabeth 
(danghterof James I), who had married the Elector Palatine in 161 2 {§ 137) 

»For instance. Scotiand paid only par cent of the combined revenue, 
but was represented in Parliament by 9 per cent of the total number of 
meml^rs 
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Britain could never have held its own in the struggle with 
Fiance for colonial and naaritime supremacy which filled the 
next hundred years 


CHAPTER XLIII 

A TORY PEACE AND A WHIG SUCCESSION 

1707-1714 

f 193 The War becomes a Party Question — ^Twice within 
twelve years had circumstances compelled the Tones to join 
in carrymg through the aims of their opponents In 1688 
James II had driven them to support the invitation to William 
of Orange, and in 1701 Louis XIV had driven them to support 
the Grand Alliance But in each case they soon began to 
repent of their action, and to try to undo its effects, they 
plotted agamst Williapi III after the Revolution and they op- 
posed Marlborough m the Spanish Succession War Hitherto 
Marlborough, though not much mterested m party politics, 
had been inclined to Toryism, but when the Tories belittled his 
victories, voted against his supplies, and talked about making 
peace with the French, he naturally turned against them At 
the general election of 1705 he used his great influence to pro- 
cure a Whig majority in Parhament The Queen was always a 
Tory at heart, being a devoted supporter of the Church of 
England, but she could deny nothing to the glorious husband 
of her frigid Sarah, and at his suggestion she replaced all her 
Tory ministers with Whigs As a matter of fact, dunng the 
next few years Marlborough himself dominated the Govern- 
ment as well as directmg the war When he was abroad his policy 
was carried on Jby his son-in-Jaw Godolphin, another ex-Tory 
Thus the war became a subject of party conflict the Whigs 
were for it and the Tories against it This cleavage was only 
natural* The cost had to %e paid for by irfcreased Lan4 
^Tax, whielt wne' mostly out of the pockets of the country 
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gentlemen, who were nearK all Tones, wheieas it brought 
great profits to the bankers and tontractors. who were nearlv 
all Whigs Moreo\er, Louis XIV was the tnend and patron of 
the exiled Stuarts, and the Tories still hoped that the Stuart 
Pretender w'ould one da\ be back on the throne, whereas the 
Whigs knew* that such a Restoration would mean then imn. 
and w^ere therefoie determined to crush the French King < 

§ 194 A Tory Trrmph — B\ refusing to listen to an\ sug- 
gestion of making terms with Louis XIV (§ 191) the W’hig 
Goternment committed a crime against peace, and the punish- 
ment was not long delated The campaign of 1706 turned out 
to be the high-water mark of success for the Alliance, there- 
after the tide began to ebb Prince Eugene failed m an attack 
on Toulon, and in Spain the Allies were so severeH beaten at 
Almanza (1707) that the\ lost all hope of expelling the French 
from the peninsula To be sure, Marlborough won another 
great victory at Oitdenarde (1708), but his losses were so 
heavy that he w as unable to carr-v out his design of an advance 
on Pans (N139) 

At this stage the Allies had another opportunity, of makmg 
terms The long stram of the war had brought France to 
the direst exhaustion and miser>% the peasantry, were dying by 
thousands of sheer starvation Kmg Louis sued for peace, 
offering to withdraw all support of his grandson's claim to the 
Spanish throne But even now the Allies were not satisfied: 
thej demanded that he should send a French army, to cony>el 
the Spaniards to accept the Archduke It was too much to 
expect Louis to fight agamst his own flesh and blood He 
appealed to his people, and they rallied round their old King 
to resist the outrageous demand At the Battle of Malplaquet 
(1709) the ragged and hungry French army fought so hard 
that Marlborough suffered twenty-five thousand casualties, m- 
cluding thirteen generals The French were compelled to gi\e 
ground, and the Allies were able to claim .a victory, but the 
Duke’s glory was fadmg wnth every battle he fought. 
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Moreover, a change was now coming over the political situ- 
ation in England The nation was becoming heartily sick of 
the war It seemed to be leading nowhere , the cost was increas- 
ing and the success diminishmg year by year The Queen’s 
feelings were tending the same way She had long been grow- 
ing weary of the overbearmg ways of the Duchess, and the 
Tory leaders contrived that she should find a substitute in a 
lady of their own persuasion, the mild and amiable Lady 
Masham Then the Duke hastened his own decline m popula- 
rity by askmg to be made Captain-General for life, for this look- 
ed as if he aimed at becoming an all-powerful military dictator ' 

The Whig ministers were so alarmed at the turn things were 
taking 'that they tried to stop the Tory attacks by an action 
which did them more harm than good A High Church clergy- 
man named Sacheverdl preached a sermon before the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen of London in which he attacked the 
Whigs as the enemies of both Church and Crown The 
ministers decided to impeach him for libel This was makmg 
altogether too much fuss about a trivial mcident, and it gave 
the Tories the opportunity to work up a storm of opposition 
This hot-headed but otherwise insignificant parson was exalted 
into 'a national hero So popular did he become that the House 
of Lords dared not pass a heavy sentence on him , they merely 
forbade him to preach for three years The episode aroused 
anti- Whig and anti-war feeling to such a pitch that the Queen 
was emboldened to dismiss the Whig mmisters and replace 
them by Tories A General Election confirmed the change in 
government by sendmg a Tory majority to Parliament (1710) 

§ 195 The Tory Peace — ^The chief men in the new Tory 
mmistry were Robert Harley an,d Henry St John The other 
rulers m the Grand Alhance were as determined as ever not 
to make peace, but St John opened secret negotiations with 

1 He pointed out that this would fWe confidence to the Alhes, whO' weea 
^isud liiat the Tones get nqwer ip. the English Government and 

dismiss him from his command. Tius was what actually happened only A 
year ilaiterl 
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Lotus without consulting them There was. indeed, less reason 
than ever foi contmmng the war The Emperor had recently 
died childless, and had been succeeded by his brother, the 
Archduke Charles If Charles became rulei of the vast Si>anish 
dominions as wrell, he would be the greatest potentate since 
Charles V (§ 89) and w’ould completeh upset the Balance of 
Power in Eiuope 

While the secret discussions w'ere going on m Pans, the 
mmisters contrived that Marlborough should be hmdered fiom 
active operations in the Xetherlands, and at the end of the 
year they dismissed him from his command Even now thev 
were not satisfied , they accused him of takmg bribes from the 
Allies and from the contractors who supplied the Army. 
There does not seem to have been any le^ foundation for 
these charges, but in any case, it was a deplorable close to 
the great Duke’s caieer that the fickle London mob should 
have run after his coach with cries of “Stop thief” 

On the same day that Marlborough was dismissed. Queen 
Anne earned through another bold move in the Tory game 
The Whigs were canymg on a funous opposition to the jieace 
proposals The Election of 1710 (§ 194) had placed them in 
a minonty m the Commons, but they still had a majonty in 
the Lor<k A motion to the effect that no peace terms would 
be satisfactory that left Phihp on the Spanish throne was 
earned m the Upper House by sixty-two votes to fifty-four. 
In order to ensure that their peace .negotiations would be 
passed, the Tories mduced the Queen to create twelve new 
Tory peers The Whigs nught sneer and ask if the twelve 
were gomg to vote as individuals or by their foreman, but the 
balance of the parties m the House had been turned, and the 
peace negotiations were approved 

The withdrawal of Enghsh support compelled the Dutch to 
make terms also In April 1713 England, H<filand, and^ the 
minor Powers of the Grand Alhance si^ed the Treaty of 
Utrecht with France The Emperor Charles VI was hij^dy 
indignant that his former allies should agree to a peace which 
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did not place him on the throne of Spam He tried to carry 
on the war by himself, but at the end of a year he had to giva 
way and agree to the terms he had refused before 

§ 196 The Whig Succession — ^The Tories had triumphed 
over the question of peace, but before their Treaty had been 
actuallv signed another problem had arisen which hrAnc»v,.i. 
about their downfall 

Queen Anne was not an old woman, but her health had long 
been weak, and in the spring of 1714 it became obvious that 
she had not long to live By the Act of Settlement (1701, NlSS) 
the heir to the throne was the Elector of Hanover If the Tory 
ministers had been wise they would have taken steps to gam 
the favour of the future sovereign, but they were very anxious- 
not to offend the Queen, and Anne could not bear to thmk of 
these Germans as her successors Her conscience pncked her 
for desertmg her father in his hour of need (§ 181) She 
feared that the death of all her children was a sign of the 
wrath of Heaven — God’s judgment on her as a usurper — and 
it seemed that the best amends she could make would be to 
contrive that the ' ‘rightful heir,” her half-brother, bom in 
1688 (§ 179), should succeed her on the throne The difficulty 
was that he was a Catholic The Tories opened negotiations 
with him, explaining that it would be necessary for him to 
make sorne outward show of conformity to the Church of 
England, or at least to give some guarantee that he yrould 
mamtam all the privileges of that Church. But to their dis- 
may the Pnnce declined to do any such thing Such staundi- 
ness to his fciith was an admirable trait in his personal charac- 
ter, but it made him impossible as a candidate for the English 
throne The ministers hardly knew what to do next, and 
their ddemma resulted in their dnftmg on without doing 
aj^lwcag at all Meanwhile the chief Whigs had been busy 
s^dfiig over to Hanover to pay court to the Elector, and to 
assure him that they were the only party on which he oo«dd< 
rely for steady suppc^-r4® indeed they were. 
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Then a quanel between the Ion leaders made their posi- 
tion more hopeless than ever Theie had never been much 
love lost between Harley and st John For one thing, they 
were as the poles asunder in temperament Harlev was a 
steady-gomg, bioad-minded man who wanted to keep on good 
terms with tlie Whigs, while St John’s was an active, ener- 
getic nature, eagei to pla}* for high stakes in the game of 
politics, and not afraid of makmg enemies Furthermore, St 
John w'as furiously jealous because he was only made a \'’is- 
count (Bolmgbroke), whereas Harley, who had played a much 
less active part in bnnging about the overthrow of the Whig', 
in 1710, received an Earldom (of Oxford) 

Bolmgbroke disliked Oxford’s half-hearted pohuy of keepmg 
m with the Whigs he did not intend to share power with the 
Opposition after the Queen's death His plan was to strengthen 
the grip of his own party on the Government by turning out 
every Whig from influential positions as magistrates, officials, 
and officers in the Army If he could complete this process 
before the Queen died, he would be in a position to plav off 
George of Hanover agamst James Edward Stuart, and place 
on the throne whichever gave the best prospect for the Tory 
party. In order to gain the support of the old-fashioaed 
High Church squires and parsons, he forced through Parlia- 
ment a Schism Act (1714), which made it impossible for 
Dissenters to get their children educated save by Churchmen. 

The rivals contmued to wrangle at the meetings of the 
Gouncil all thrqugh the summer of 1714 At last, on Tuesday, 
27th July, Anne was prevailed upon to dismiss Oxf<«rd from 
office. Bolmgbroke now had matters all his own way, and he 
set about mstallmg his supporters m every important govern- 
mental post He wanted six weeks for the process, but he 
was not destined to have days, for Queen Anne died on the 
following Sunday Bolmgbroke realised that his game was 
up, and he made no attempt at resistance when the "Whig 
•officials earned out the’ provisions of th® AOt of Settlement, 
and proclaimed “King George I ” 
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RULERS OF ENGLAND 

WiL,LiAM AND Mary (1689-1694) 

William III (1694-1702) 

Anne (1702-1714) 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 

France Louis XIV (1643-1715) 

Spain : Charles II (1665-1702) 

The last of the Hapsburg Kings of Spain 
Philip V (1702-1746) 

The accession of this King — ^the first of the Bourbon Kings 
of Spain^ — was the cause of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. 

Emperors : Leopold I (1657-1705) 

Joseph I (1705-1711) 

Charles VI (1711-1740) 

The apcession of “ The Archduke Charles"' to the imp^ciaj 
throne, by the death of his brother Joseph, made him an 
impossible candidate for the throne of Spain. 

No. 129.— THE IMPORTANCE OF THE REIGN OF WILLIAM III. 

(a) It completed the work of the Long Parliament, by prescribing 
definite limits to the royal power 

(a) It put an end to the “Divine Right" idea, which regarded the 
monarichyias a possession, and made the King an Officer of State, with 
duties which fie must not neglect and power which he must npt abuse, 
jsn pain of dismissal. The claim of Kmg William to the throne- was 
the fact that Parliament asked Mm to take it * and what Parlisiment 
gave it jCould take away. 

(5) Parliament secured xts own position as a necessary ana pemxa 
nent part of the machinery of government, by making it impossable 
for. the King t® carry on even for a year without its approval (N130) 

(te) It drew England into a new line of foreign policy * hostility to 
France 

The long struggle now ] 3 > 0 gan whffich only ended (after six long* wars) 
in iS15 In tfee course of it, England became the leading feoloJaSal, 
coiricmmiiaS, and marimme Power nr the world 
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(c) It began an era of religious toleration (N143) 

Persons who refused to conform to the National Church did not 
enjoy equal rights and pn\ileges with those who did, for the next 
one hundred and fift> years , but there was a nearer approach to 
religious equahty here than in anj" other country, 

(d) The triumph of Whig principles led indirectly to the expanwin 
of commerce 

For the backbone of the Whig Party was the commeraal and 
moneyed interests, and these interests now had more control over the 
Government than ever before 

No 130— THE REVOLUTION SETTLEMENl 

This was earned through b> the Bill of Rights and safeguarded 
by certain subsequent Acts 

The Bill of Rights (1689) 

made into a formal Statute the Declaration of Right (§ 1B2 l which 
set forth the conditions on w^hich the throne was offer^ to William 
and Mary by the Convention 

It began with a list of the Acts by which James II had ‘'endeavoured 
to subvert and extirpate the Protestant religion and the laws and 
liberties of the Kingdom " It then went on to declare that "the 
pretended power of suspending laws b 3 ^ ro>al authority as it hath 
been assumed and exercised of late" was illegal So also was "the 
lev 3 nng of money for the use of the Crown without grant of Parlia- 
ment " So also was "the raismg and keeping of a standing army 
within the Kingdom m time of peace " Parliaments were to be freely 
elected, frequent in their meetings, and were to enjoy freedom of 
speech Lastly, "all persons who shall hold communion with the 
Church of Rome, or shall marry a Papist, shall be excluded from the 
Crown, and the Crown shall pass to the next heir " 

The subsequent Acts (1689-1694) 

(a) Financial Conti ol — Parliament never again granted a King, at 
accession, a regular revenue sufficient to make him mdependent, 
as it had done at the accession of James II Henceforward the. 
King’s ministers had - to bung forward each year in the House ^ 
Commons an estimate of expenditure for the coming .year, amd gain 
the approval of the House for every tax that was to te imposed 

This was the ongm of the modem Budget, though that word did 
not come into use until about 1760, In eififect it compelled the Kmg 
to'^call a meeting of Parhament every year 

(ts) Army Control —Parhament and natrai were very jealous of the 
power which a "standing army*' placed in the King’s hands The 
danger of a French invasion {for Louis XIV wqnld certainly ^ 
put James back on th^ thronej made it imp^^ble to disband 
Army at the moment Even sq, E^hament wonia not authorise trc 
King to keep it indefimtely , by tte Mtdiny Act {16^} troops might 
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be kept under military discipline for the next twelve months, but 
no more 

This Act has been renewed year by year ever since Like the Budget 
system, it compelled the King to summon Parliament every year 

(c) The Trtenmal Act (1694} provided for the holding of a General 
Election every third year 

This Act prevented such anomalies as the Cavalier Parliament,’* 
which remamed in existence long after it had ceased to represent 
public opinion {§ 174) 

No 131 —DIFFICULTIES WHICH FACED KING WILLIAM 

(1) A minority of the Scots (the Highlanders) resisted the Reso- 
lution 

(Viscount Dundee . Battle of Kilhecrankie , Massacre of Glencoe } 

(2) The vast majority of the Irish (being Catholic) resisted the 
Revolution 

(Siege of Londonderry , Battle of the Bo>ne , Treaty of Limenck ) 

(3) William was unpopular as a foreigner 

(He had none of the arts of popularity, was stem, morose, and harsh 
in manner He gave English titles and lands to his Dutch friends ) 

(4) The Tones — still the backbone of the country-— soon repented 
of having acquiesced in the Revolution 

(In Parhament they looked upon the war — which to him was the 
most important thing m the world — as being fought merely in the 
interests of the Dutch, and cut down supplies for it whenever they 
could ) 

(5) Almost everybody — Whig and Tory alike — ^believed that James 
would be back on the throne again before long* 

(Nearly all the prominent men xn England entered into secret corre- 
spondence with James at St Germains, in order to make themselves 
“safe 

(6) The experience which the country had just gone through with 
James II made it suspicious and jealous of the powers of all kings 

No 132— THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE (1692) 

A tragic sequel to the acceptance of the Revolution by Scotland 
(§ 183). An amnesty was offered to all the Highland chiefs who had 
token an oath of allegiance to King William by a certain date Owing 
to an oversight the Head of the Macdonalds of Glencoe delayed his 
submission beyond the specified date A company of soldiers was 
billeted in Glencoe, where tl^ey were hospitably entertained In the 
dead of night tliey fell upon their hosts and massacred them 

The object of this atrocity was to make the Highlanders afraid of 
offering any resistance to the new regime in the future It is doubtful 
how far’ the King was personally responsible , but he did nothing to 

g®st that he was displeased with those linmedlately concerned 
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No* 133.— THE Ei'FECTi^ OF THE KEVOLUllON 

(a) On the English Constitltion — See N129 

(d) On Religious Parties in England — ^The a‘>cendanc> of the 
Church of England "was confirmed Dissenters were allowed to wor- 
ship their own wa>. but were excluded from all othcial positions 
Catholics were still liable to persecution, but were seldom in prac- 
tice, molested 

William was a Latitudmanan a Protestant w ho was indifferent 
about details of Church government and doctrine He would have 
liked all Protestants to hav e equal rights , but Parliament insisted 
upon retaining the lest and Corporation Acts (N118, 173)» which 

excluded all but members of the Church ol Eni^land from official posi- 
tions under Government or Corporations However he refused to 
accept the Crowm unless Parliament passed a Toleration Act (1689j 
which allowed freedom of worship to all Dissenters w ho would take 
the oath of allegiance and accept thirtv -six of the Thirty -nine Articles 
which define the faith of the national Church 

He did not share the nation's violent prejudice against Catholicism 
and was anxious not to ofiend the Catholic members of his League of 
Augsburg (the Empire and Spain) Parliament refused to grant 
Catholics any privileges, even of public worship, but William con- 
trived that they should not be actively persecuted so long as they 
remained quiet 

(c) On English Relations with Foreign Fow'ers — Under the 
later Stuarts England had been drawn into the wake of France — 
taken under the wing of Louis XIV William drew the country into 
an opposite course This course led to six great wars with France 
m the course of the next one hundred and twenty-five years, and 
led in the end to England becoming the greatest colonial, commer- 
cial, and maritime Power m the world 

The corollaries of this new direction in foreign policy were (1 ) the 
end of commercial and maritime rivalry wnth the Dutch and (2) an 
alliance with Austria and the Empire which lasted off and on until 
1756 

(d) On English Commerce — ^The Revolution was a triumph for 
Whig pxmciples, and the Whigs retained an ascendancy in the Gov- 
ernment for the next eighty years (with the. exception of a few yearte. 
under Queen Anne) * They were the party of comiuerciaj and moneyed 
interests, and their hold over the Government did much for the 
expansion of overseas trade Their establishment of the Bank of 
England (N135) — ^long before any other country had such an institu- 
tion — ^gave the country a great start in financial operations Their 
restoration of the currency (1696), after debasement under the Stuarts, 
was of great advantage to commerce, as it gave a known and fixed 
v^alue to coins Commercial rivalry of the Duteh was now at an end 
(See above } 

lAs a matter of fact, Holland was finished as a great Sea Power — 
exhausted by its efforts, successfui though these were, to defend itself 
against France 
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No. 134— THE national DEBT (1692) 

Kings had often anticipated revenue to pay for v ars, paying back the 
loans when the taxes came in, later in the yeai But William Ill's 
War of the League of Augsburg (1689-1697) was longer and more 
expensive than any previous war m our history it was impossible to 
repay the loans So Charles Montagu (the Whig Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, afterwards Earl of Hahfax) arranged a loan from London 
business men, of which the principal was »not to be repaid at all, but 
the interest was to be guaranteed by the Government 

It was an advantage to William^s Government to have a number of 
people financially interested in preventing a restoration of the Stuarts, 
for the owners of this Government Stock'' would have lost their 
money if the Stuarts had been restored to the throne Moreover, it 
soon became an advantage to the nation to have this safe form of 
investment 

No 135— THE BANK OF ENGLAND (1694) 

A project devised by William Patterson, a Scottish financier It 
was taken up by Montagu (see above) The Government borrowed 

,200,000, the subscribers bemg formed into a banking company, 
which received mterest on the loan and enjoyed special banking 
privileges, including Government's guarantee of its stability 

A great asset to Enghsh commerce , gave London a century start 
of other capitals as a centre in which money could be obtained for 
financmg commercial undertakmgs 

(Note that it was carried through by WJi7gs — always the commercial 
party ) 

No 136— ENGLAND'S OBJECT IN ENTERING UPON THE 
SPANISH SUCCESSION WAR. 

To prevent Lome XIV from gmmng control of the Spamsh Empire 
by putting his grandson on the throne of Spam 

The Spanish Empire included the Spanish Netherlands (modern 
Belgium), Milan, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and vast possessions m the 
West Indies and South America 

It would have crippled expansion of Enghsh commerce if an all- 
powerful enemy could exclude English merchants from trading with 
this immense empire. 

Lquis tactlessly showed how complete French influence over Spam 
would be, by immediately gainmg from his grandson's Government 
exclusive trading privileges for France, and by sending French troops 
to take possession of the Netherlands and the Italian provinces of 
Spam 

Even so, the Enghsh nation was very reluctant to go to war , it 
was only driven to do so by Louis* recognition of the son of James II 
as rightful King, heir to the -throne of England (§ 188) This -was a 
threat of armed restoration of the Stuarts (with their Divine Right 
and Catholicism) if Louis became powerful enough 
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If the Spanish Empire came under the control of France, this uould 
completely upset the Balance of Poua^ for France 'was already the 
strongest Power in Europe 

(The ‘'Balance of Power ' idea was that no ruler ought to be strong 
enough to dominate Europe j 

^o 137— THE DAKIEX bCHEML (169s^lb96) 

An attempt to form a settlement oterseas b> which Scots could find 
an outlet for trade corresponding to the English East India Company 

The Scots being subjects of a separate kingdom, were treated as 
foreigners by the English Government and not allowed anv share m 
English commercial enterprises 

Scheme — ^To bring Asiatic trade across the Isthmus of Panama 
instead of round the Cape A company formed monev subscribed 
an Act authorising the enterprise passed through Scottish Parliament 

Obstacles to Success — (a) Inexperience — unsuitable goods sent 
to establish trade, e g , periwigs and English Bibles (6) Unhealthy 
climate (c) Frantic opposition from Spain jealous of her trade 
monopoly m those regions (d) King WTlliam, anxious to keep on 
good terms with Spain, an important member of the League of 
Augsburg, withdrew the Charter 

Rbsults — Complete failure , loss of ail money invested, inter- 
national complications , the incident demonsiraUd the tmporitmee of 
umttng the two Governments and paved the wax for the Act of 
Umon tn 1707 {§ 192) 

It convinced King William of the necessity of the Umon, but he 
was too ill and too preoccupied "with foreign affairs — the Partiticm 
Treaties and the formation of the Grand Alliance — ^to be aWe to 
a-ttend to it at the -time 

Ko 138— THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT (1701) 

The death of the young Duke of Gloucester, onl> surviving son of 
Princess Anne, made it necessary to arrange who wras to succeed her 
(though she had not yet actually come to the throne) It appCMuted 
as heir the Electress Sophia of Hanover, the daughter of James I"s 
daughter Elizabeth, who mamed the Elector Palatme in 1613 (§ 137) 

There were several people nearer of kin, but the> were ineligible 
as Cathohes 

Sophia died before Queen Anne, and her daim was inherited by 
her son, the Elector George of Hanover, who became George I of 
England in 1714 

Other Articles added to the Act made more stringent the limita- 
tions on the Crown imposed by the Bill of Rights (N130) 

The Tory majonty m the Paihament at this time contnved by 
these Articles to show their distrust of William III and their disgust 
at the prospect of another fOTeigu king 
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(1) Future kings must be members of tbe Church of England 
(2) Future kings must not drag England into wars to defend other 
possessions (3) Future kmgs must not leave Great Britain without 
consent of Parliament (4) No important steps must be taken with- 
out consent of Pnvy Council (5) No foreigners were to be eligible 
as ministers or members of either House of Parliament (6) No 
person who held a post of profit under the Crown was to sit m 
Parliament ^7) Judges could only be dismissed by consent of both 
Houses of Parliament (8) The King could not pardon a person who 
had been impeached by Parhament, 

Commentary — ^No 2 Parliament dtd consent to the country being 
dragged into two wars for the defence of Hanover, under George II* 
No 4 was an attempt to restrict the growth of an independent Cabinet, 
which was, and is still, suppo ed to be a mere committee of the Pnvy 
Council No 5 was a blow at the Dutch friends of William III If 
No 6 had not been repealed (1706), it would have profoundly modified 
the development of the English Constitution Por it is k pecuhanty 
of the English Constitution — ^unlike that of the United States, for 
instance- — ^that ministers must be Members of Parliament No 7 was 
to prevent a king being able to control the law courts by threatening 
to dismiss judges who did not give judgments pleasing to the Govern- 
ment It IS a most important safeguard of the rights of the subject 

No 1139 —ENGLAND'S SHARE IN THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 
WAR 

MmiTARY Objects in the War 

(1) To recapture the Spamsh Netherlands which Louis XIV had 
seized on behalf of his grandson, whom he had made King Philip V 
of Spain 

(2) To drive Pluhp V out of Spain, and replace him on the Spanish 
throne by the Archduke Charles {who claimed to be "King Charles III 
of Spam ") 

In the Netherlands 

1702 — ^Marlborough drove the French out of Dutch territory 

1706 — The victory of Ramtlhes led to the French being driven out 
of most of the Netherlands 

Durmg the next few months the following places were captured 
from the French — Louvain, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, 
Memn 

1708 — Oudenarde led to the capture of Lille 

1709 — Malplaqtcet led to thh capture of Mons, the last fortress of 
the Spanish Netherlands m French hands France invaded , Douai 
captured 

But further progress was impossible, owing to {a) dissensions among 
the Allies, and (&) the Tory opposition in England, which hampered 
Marlborough^s movements, and eventually procured his recall and 
dismissal 

N.Bp— these campaigns Marlborough's forces %ncluded many Dutch 
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and German troupi, as well as Brtiish Also he had valuetble suppmt 
from Prince Eugent, Commander-in-chief of the Imfmruid Armtes 

In Centr\l. EtROPE 

1704 — Blenheim sa\ed Vienna from capture, dro\e the French back 
across the Rhine, kept the Emperor in the Grand Alliance, and ga\t‘ 
the Miles the upper hand for the rest of the \car 

In Sp\in 

1705 — ^The capture ot Barcelona ^^aineci Xorth-eastern b|>am for 

Charles III 

1706 — English and Portuguese captured Madrid for “Charles III' 
(But the> lost it again m 1707, and ’were rt)uted at *ilmanxa ) 

On the Se\ 

British command ot the sea was Louis XI \ greatest obstacle in 

defending his grandson’s position in bpain 

The Na\y (under Hooke) had to secure a port for refitment (S|>ain 
being a thousand miles from England) The Spaniards (loyal to 
Phihp V) refused to allow him into Cadiz, and he did not hke to use 
force for fear of making them more hostile than ever to “ Charles III “ 
But he destroyed the Spanish treasure-fleet (convoyed by French 
war-ships) ofi Cape Fmisterre, thereby depn\ing Louis XIV of vast 
wealth Portugal was so impressed by this that it made alliance with 
Britain, and this gave Lisbon as na\al base Rooke captured Gibral- 
tar (1704) , henceforth Bntain has a padlock on the Mediterranean 
Defended it from recapture by victory off Malaga (1704) The Navy 
also greatly aided Peterborough’s capture of Barcelona In 1708 
Minorca was captured as a base for operations on the east coast of 
Spain 

Xo 140— WHIGS AND TORIES 

Origin — The parties took shape under Charles 11 The Whtg^ 
were those who (a) opposed the King’s^ attempt to make himseU 
independent of Parhament by means of a subsidy from France (§ 172} . 
and (&) worked up the “Popish Plot” scare to exclude the Duke of 
York (afterwards James II) from the succession to the throne {§ 175) 
The Tories were those who took the opposite line on these matters 

Social Distinctions — The Whigs were mainly town-dwellers- - 
shopkeepers, merchants, bankers, professional men, yeomen-farmers, 
Low Churchmen (mostly the descendants of the old “ Round- 
heads”) The Tories were mamly country-dwellers — squires and 
parsons, with their tenants and dependents — still /the backbone of 
the country (mostly the descendants of the old Royalists). 

In Addison’s CoverUy Papers we get a more sympathetic picture of 
the Tory squire (Sir Roger de Coverley) than of the Whig merchant* 
(Sir Andrew Freeport), though Addison was himself a Whig 

Differences of Principle — ^The Whigs ’wanted to safeguard the 
powers of Parhament As I-ow Churchmen they attached little 
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importance to tke privileges of the Church and wanted toleration for 
Dissenters (among their chief supporters) In foreign afiairs they 
supported alhance with the Dutch to check Louis XIV (who would 
have imposed the Stuarts and their Divine Right upon England) 
The war party. 

The Tortes believed in the supremacy of the Crown in the govern- 
ment (Divine Right and Non-resistance), until James II frightened 
them by using his Divine Right to attack Protestantism As High 
Churchmen they attached great importance to the privileges of the 
Church of England, and wanted Dissenters persecuted In foreign 
affairs they beheved m "splendid isolation" — ^no entangling alliances 
with the Dutch, no hostility to France The peace party 

War increased the land tax, which fell mostly on Tory squires, while 
the money mostly went in army contracts and subsidies — ^which put 
much of it into the pockets of Whig merchants and bankers 


3Sro 141 —CONNECTION BETWEEN- THE SPANISH SUCCES- 
SION WAR AND HOME POLITICS (1702-1713) 

In 1702 the Tones had been forced by the actions of Louis XIV 
into supporting England's entrance into the Grand Alliance (§ 188) 
But it was contrary to their basic pnnciples (N140), and they soon 
turned against it 

In Parliament they belittled Marlborough's victones, cut down his 
supplies, and restncted the scope of his operations as much as they 
could 

Marlborough, ongmajly a Tory, was alienated from that party by 
their opposition to his war He used his great influence (the victor 
of Blenheim) to procure a Whig Parliament and Ministry (§ 193 ) 
He now took control of the Government as well as the war, in 
conjunction with his son-in-law, Godolphin 

Thus the war became a Whtg war 

The nation grew tired of the war — ^becoming more expensive and 
less successful each year Thus public opinion swung round to sup- 
port the Tory Opposition to it The Queen, also, grew tired of the 
domination of the Duchess 

Thus the Tones got into power in 1710 They at once restncted 
Marlborough's activities , then dismissed him frotn his command , 
then withdrew Bntish troops (1711) , then opened negotiations with 
France without consulting Alhes , eventually made the Peace of 
Utrecht (1713) 


No 142 —THE PEACE OF UTRECHT (1713) 

A general settlement which shaped the map of Europe till the 
French Revolution 

Not a single document, but a senes of treaties made between 
vanous Powers, whose representatives were assembled at Utrecht. 
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The treat\ between Eni^land and Spam, for instance, known as TIu 
Asunto^ £:‘a\e England the nght to s^upply the 'Spanish colonies in 
Amenta with negro t»la\es> , and b\ a treaty between England and 
Holland, the Dutch undertook to lend trixip^ to the English Govern- 
ment if the Stuart Pretender bhoiild attempt an armed invasion 
The Emperor at nrbt refu'^ed to gi\t up hib tlaam to Spain, and 
went on with the war But a >tar later he was compelled to give in» 
and make the Tjcaix ojRasiadt, which conbisted of the terms he had 
refused at Utrecht 195) 

Francu came off better than had seemed likeU ti\e earhtr 

Uouis Xl\ was allowed to keep all his earlier conquests klsace 
Eranche Comte etc — and placed In'*! candidate on the throne ot 
Spam — the original cause ot the war 

But the country was so exhausted bv tht war, and its military pres- 
tige so injured bv repeated deteats at the hands of Marlborough, that 
it was ne\er again a danger to the j>eace ut Europe until reju\enated 
by the Re\olution 

Holland reco^ ered its safety, guaranteed b\ a line of barrier 
fortresses 

But the long struggle had exhausted its economic resources beyond 
recot er> It was never again an important Power as it had been m 
the seventeenth century 

Spatn — Philip V became mler of Spam and Spanish America, but 
^ave up the Italian prot mces and the Netherlands He also undertook 
never to unite the thrones of France and Spain, in any circumstances 

Attsifta gained Milan, Naples, and the Netherlands in compensa- 
tion for gitung up the claim to the Spanish throne 

Great Britain gamed (1) Gibraltar and Minorca , t2) Acadia (Nova 
Scotia) , (3) Hudson Bay Territory , (4) the Asiento , and (5) a 
guarantee that Louis would not sif^port the Stuart Pretender 

But the war gave Britain far more than these material advantages 
She emerged from it with greatly enhanced prestige It was Engbsh 
money and English ^lariborough that had kept the Grand Alliance 
together — ^it was these which had made Europe safe from the aggr^- 
Sion of France She also played the dominant part in arranging the 
settlement at Utrecht -4 gretd contrast to the despised position tn 
European affatrs winch the courUry had occupied under the Stuarts 

No 143— THE GROWTH OF TOLERATION 

The idea that people have a right to believe what they like about 
rdigion IS quite modem Few of the victims of persecution under 
Henry VIII, Mary, and Ehzabeth would have claimed ‘Treedom of 
conscience ” , they merely felt that they were right and the Govern- 
ment wrong 

Cram-well and the Independents (§ 152) -were the first party to snp- 
pofft toleration, and evfen they did not extend it beyond the various 
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feiands of Puritanism Tliey would not allow Anglican clergymen f 
use the Prayer Pook, still less would they allow Catholic T>'n#:xo+e + 
celebrate Mass to 

Even this degree of toleration was abolished by the Clarendon Cod 
(iSTllS). Charles II was too broad-minded to allow the Code to 
enforced consistently, and when he wanted to gam the support f 
Dissenters for his “ Indulgence towards Catholics, he remitted som 
of the penalties So did James II, with the same object ^ 

Put the first king to make toleration a gospel was William III 

He could not induce Parliament to deprive the Church of Eno-land 

of Its privileges by repealing the Test (§ 173) and Corporation "^Acts 
(ISTllS), but he insisted on a 7?oleraUon A.ct (1689) which gave free- 
dom of worship to Dissenters, 

Denceforvrard Toleration became a principle of the Whigs 

Much of their political support came from the townsfolk — merchants 
and shopkeepers many of whom were Dissenteis 

The Tones, during their brief spell of power at the end of the 
reign of Anne (§ 196), put the clock back by passing , a Sc^nsm Act 
(1714), strengthening the clause in the Act of Uniformity (NU8) 
which forbade Dissenters to act as schoolmasters ' 

Bolmgbroke sought to gain the support of the Tory party in his 

intrigues against Oxford (who was always half a Whig at heart) by 

pushing this Pill through Parliament. 

This Act was repealed directly the Whigs got into power under 
Oeorge I (the same year), but the Test and Corporation Acts were 
not repealed until 1828. 



EXAMINATION gUE^^IONs, PERIOD \I (1888-1714) 


1 Indicate the dithculties winch laced William III on hi-« at cession 

(LM ’23) 

2 Estimate bnedj the effect oi the Revolution ol 1H88 on «1 Fni?hsh 

commerce and (&) England & position in Europe ilm *31 , i f.s '22 ) 

3 Compare the effects of the Revolution of 1688 on tlie historj of In- 

land with its effects on the hi&torv of Scotland (lgs 311 

4 “The Declaration of Rights was a complete repudiation of the t«laims 

and actions of James II ” Explain carefullv what those claims and 
actions were in ’31 ) 

5 Show how William III dealt with the dangers that threatened h.m («) 

in Ireland, and {b) m bcotland iol ’27 ’30 mjb '311 

6 Examine the circumstances which determined political parties as we 

find them m the reign of William III (Los ’21 1 

7 Describe in outUne the status of the chief religious bodies in Englan<l 

m the penod immediately following the Revolution of 1688 

8 'Why IS the reign of William III imjxirtant m English history? 

(LGS 32) 

9 Desenbe the senes of Acts passed on the accession of William III 

for secunng the liberty of the subject (lgs '20 ) 

10 Account for and desenbe William Ill’s long struggle to weaken the 

power of France How far was his object attained ? (oi. ’27. '29 ) 

11 Explain the unpopulanty of Whlliam III Mention some of the way s 

in which it manifested itself (b ’31) 

12 “The Revolution of 1688 completed the work that the Long Parlia- 

ment had already more than half-done ’’ Explain this statement 

(cwB '32 ) 

13 Trace the growth of the piinciple of religious toleration dunng the 

seventeenth century (lm ’21 ) 

14 For what objects did England take part m the War of the Spanish 

Succession ? Were those objects attained ? (oc ’31) 

15 What justification can be urged for the participation of England in the 

War of the Spamsh Succession ? (lm '23 ) 

16 Desenbe the part played by the Navy in the Spanish Succession War 

. {lgs '24 ) 

17 What were the conditions leading up to the Union of the English and 

Scottish Parliaments ? 

18 What were the chief effects of the Act of Union on England and 

Scotland respectively? (lgs ’19) 

19 Assess the reasons for the unpopulanty of the Scottish of Union 

with many Scotsmen ( w ’32 ) 

20 Marlborough as a general (nxjjb '32 ) 

21 Illustrate and account for English jealousy of foreign influence dunng 

the reigns of William III 'and Anne (lgs 21 ) 

22 Desenbe the part played by England in checking' the ambitions of 

Louis XIV (LGS ’24 ) 

23 'Why was peace rejected in 1709 and accepted m 1713 ? (ncjb ’32 > 

24 Discuss the growth of pohtical parti® in England, 1660 -1714 (oc '32 ) 

25 'What influence had the progress of Enghsh arms abroad had 

party pohtics dunng the reign of Anne ? (oc ’28 1 
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26. In wliat ways did tiie aims of tlie Wings diiter from - 

Tories during tlie reigns of William III and Anne ? 

(i-os 31, oc ^25, ox, \ 

27 Wiiat were tlxe mam results of the I^e\"olut'ion of 1688 ? 

(x,os ^25, oc *30 \ 

28. What advantages and what disadvantages resulted to Great 

from the reign of William III ? 

29. What steps -were taken in the reign of Wrlliam III to secure'^ a Pr^ 

testant succession to the throne of England ? How far was S~ 
settlement endangered (a) from abroad, and (6) at home m 
reign of Anne ? ^27 \ 

30 -The Whigs in Anne’s reign brought about the Union with Scotland 

and the Tories made the Treaty of Utrecht. Which was the greater 
achievement ? Give reasons for your answer (oi, *26, *29 \ 

31 What causes led to the fall of Marlborough and the withdrawal of 

England from the War of the Spanish Succession ? (lgs *25 V 

32. Sketch the history’- of Ireland, 1688—1702. *25 \ 

33. Trace the course of events in Scotland, 1688-1707 (lm *24 ) 



PERK )i) \ n 

BRITAIN UNDER THE WHIi» oLIUtARI HY 
{1714-178:^. 

The HanoveritDi ^iutessinu lu 1714 a^PijirmeJ ihi Rteidn- 
tion of 1688 It led to the domiuati*ni the Whig Party, 
and the domination oj the Whigs enhanced the power of 
Parliament, which was under the control af the land'^ottmng 
aristocracy. Consequently Britain became an Oligarchy — u 
state ruled hy a privileged minority of its people. 

There were three important developments in our national 
history during these seventy years. The financial prosperity of 
the country was fostered hy Walpole ; the elder Pitt broi^ht 
about the overthrow of France in the struggle for colonial and 
maritime supremacy, and George Ill's attempt to renew the 
power of the Crown ended in the loss of the Americait colonies. 


CHAPTKK XLI\ 

THE HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION 
1714~~1720 

§ 197. A King from Germany. — Tliere is an old rhyme 
which says, ''Thrice is he armed who has his quarrel ju^t. 
But ten times he who gets his blow in TusU.'' In the 
crisis caused hy the sudden death of Queen Anne (August 
1714) the Whig politicians had promptly carried out the pro- 
visions of the Act of Settlement by having the Elector of 
Hanover proclaimed "King George I"; and the reward of 
their opportunism was that thej" ruled Britain for half a 
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century Their chief pohtical principle had always been a 
“Limited Monarchy” — ^kmgship dependent on Parhament 
They had brought this type of constitution into existence at 
the time of the Revolution (1688-1689) For a few years at 
the end of Anne’s reign their Tory opponents had been m 
power, but the accession of George I now definitely confirmed 
their supremacy For the new Kmg knew that he owed his 
crown to them, and he naturally played back mto their hands 
by choosing them as his ministers 

George Lewis, Elector of Hanover, was a man of fifty-four 
at the time of his accession to the English throne He had 
none of the gifts and graces by which rulers sometimes endear 
themselves to their subjects, but he justly prided himself on 
bemg a straightforward man of his word In his Electorate he 
was accustomed to absolutism, unhampered by an elected 
assembly, but he quite understood that in England his posi- 
tion wo^d be very different, and he loyally stood by his bar- 
.gam with the Whigs His chief qualification for the throne 
was that he was a Protestant, whereas all the neater claimants 
were Catholics , but this was not a very reliable claim The 
nation might change its mind agam — ^it had repeatedly made 
drastic changes in its form of government durmg the past 
seventy years, and there was nothmg to guarantee that it 
would not make another If the Stuart “Pretender” had 
turned Protestant, or had even given satisfactory assurances 
that he would mamtain the Church of England, there was no 
knowmg what might happen But George was not very en- 
thusiastic about his new position Although there had been 
for ten years a definite prospect that he would one day be 
Kmg of England, he had never attempted to learn the English 
la&iguage. His heart was m Germany, and he did not trouble 
to disguise the fact. 

§ 198. The Wni'fE Cockade. — The war that had just ended 
was- quite as nrnch d War of the English Succession as of 
the Spanish Succession, for if Louis KIV had won it, he would 



certamK ha\e put the Situaits. bai k on the thrum* 

But he did not win it, and b\ the Treat\ ot Ltrecht (1713) he 
had undei taken tt) expel the Pretendei troni l*'rarite The 
luckless James Edward theiefore sought lelutje in Loname 
As long as his half-sister Anne w;as ali\e he had hopes that at 
her death he would somehow come into his own”, for it 
was well known that she wanted him to succeed her Bat 
while he was still bai gaming with liei Tor\ ministers she had 
died with disconcei ting suddenne''> and tlie opportunity 
shpped For him to have an\ chance ot makmg good his tlaim 
by force of arms it was essential that lie should liave the help 
of some foreign Power But they all turned a deaf ear to his 
entreaties, seeing no gam foi themsei\ea> from a btuart restora- 
tion in Britain The onh circumstame in the Pietendcr's 
favour wras the fact that the Union which had made England 
and Scotland into a United Kingdom (1707) was still very un- 
popular m Scotland Thus he could pose as the champion ol 
Scottish national independence The Earl of Mar, an influ- 
ential ]l^ighland nobleman, wrho was angrv with the Whig 
ministry for refusing him a post of honour, undertook to 
organise a rismg revolt in Scotland against the new regime 
Some thousands of Highland clansmen rallied to the Stuart 
banner , but too many cooks spoiled the broth among the 
PretMider’s advisers — the right thing was never done at the 
right time The Government of King George, on tlie other 
hand, acted with promptitude and energ\ A number of 
prominent Jacobites were put under arrest , troops were im- 
ported from Holland, and a military camp was formed at 
Stirlmg A battle was fought at Shertffmtnr (1715) in which 
neither side could claim a decisive advantage , but this was as 
good as a win for Kmg George, for an. irregular force like the 
Highlanders could not be held together for a l<wig campaign — if 
it did not "Win butnght it began to melt away* The movement 
made even less headway in England — some Jacohate gentry 
seized Preston with the aid of their retamers, but were quickly 
stHTOtmded and forced to surrender By the tune the Pretender 
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made his appearance m Scotland his cause was lost , nor did 
his dismal demeanour do much to rally the spirits of his sup- 
porters He returned to the Contment withm a month of 
his landing (February 1716) Some fifty of the leading rebds 
were executed The episode dd George I more good than 
harm, for it showed that Jacobitism had little real vitahtj, 
■either m England or in Scotland 

§ 199 The Effects of the Hanoverian Succession in 
Europe — The Tones who had tned to prevent the accession 
of George I had prophesied that his concern for his Electorate 
would drag Britam into Contmental complications with which 
she had no concern But the "WTiigs had brushed this argu- 
ment aside In any case, an active part in European affairs 
had always been a feature of Whiggism — as witness their 
keenness on the Spanish Succession War which the Tones had 
opposed so bitterly So here was another bond of umon 
between George I and the Whigs. 

He had two special interests in European affairs — ^tq depnve 
the Pretender of foreign support, and to safeguard the interests 
of Hanover For the former object he needed the support of 
France , for the latter he needed that of the Emperor To 
■carry on these two hues of pohcy at once was difficult, for 
France and the Empire had long been bitter foes But George 
had two very able mmisters — ^the English Stanhope and the 
Hanoverian Bemstorff — ^who worked together so skilfully that 
for a time they succeeded m drawing both these Powers into 
an alhance The entente with France was made possible by 
the death of Louis XIV m September 1715 For his suC" 
cessor was a five-year-old child (Louis XV), and the Duke of 
Orleans, who acted as regent, had many enemies both in 
France and outside it His eagerness for the personal support 
of George I led to the foEjnation of the Triple Alliance — the 
third Power bemg Holland. 

The Emperor was li^awn into it by means of a bargain 
George wanted' to add ^Bremen -and Verden to Hanover, for 
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which he would need the support of the Empeior, while the 
Emperor wanted to exchange Sardinia for Sicil\, which had 
been given to Savoy bv the Treat\ oi Utrecht, and for this he 
wanted the support of the British Naw to frustrate the am- 
bitions of Philip y , who also had designs on Sicilv riius the 
Triple Alliance was turned into a Quacimph Alliante (1718) 
Some British warships were sent into the Baltic to wrest pos- 
session of Bremen and Verden from Sweden,* while anrtthei 
squadron under Admiral B^mg was sent into the Mediterranean, 
w'here it destroyed the Spanish fleet ofl Capt Passaru (1718) 
Por the time bemg King George w as as important a hgui e in 
European pohtics as William III had been a generation earlier 

§ 200 The South Sea Bubble — Apart liom the Jacobite 
Rebellion the most famous e\ent of the reign (jf George I was 
the financial crisis known as the “South Sea Bubble"’ (1720) 
The South Sea Company had been formed in 1711 from people 
who lent monej’ to the Government for the Spanish Succession 
War The Directors of it accepted a low rate of interest on 
the understandmg that in the Treat\ of Utrecht, which the 
Tory ministers were about to negotiate, the Compan;^ should be 
given a monopoly of trade with the Spanish colonies in Central 
and Southern America As matters turned out, this concession 
proved to be of little value, and for some \ears the Company 
hung fire Then the Directors hit upon a grandiose scheme to 
raise its flagging fortunes They offered to take over a part of 
the National Debt, so that persons to whom the Government 
owed money would m future be their shareholders , and the 
Company was to recoup itself by extended rights to exploit the 
supposed wealth of the Spanish colonies So great were the 
Directors' expectations from this privilege that they undertook 
to pay the Government a fee of seven miUion pounds. The 
pubhc felt that concessions purchased at such a price must be 
of immense value , and the fact that ministers had adopted the 

1 This was not really an unfair use o£ the Navy in the interests of 
Hanover, for it gave a valuable port for the use of British merchants 
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scheme seemed, a con\anciiig guarantee of its soundness. The 
new shares of the Company were eagerly sought for, and their 
price rose rapidly. Shares bought lor £100 on one day were 
sold for £300 the next and for £1,000 the next. All sorts of 
other schemes, sound and unsound, honest and dishonest 
were floated to take advantage of the mama for speculation 
which raged. 

Then the bubble burst The South Sea Company had to 
prosecute a rival concern for infringing its rights, which raised 
a cjuestion as to the real value of its own assets. People 
began to inquire, to realise their folly, and to sell their stock 
in a hurry Holders found themselves ruined in a night, 
though some astute people who had sold out at the right 
moment made fortunes. The public were furiously angry .with 
the Qovernment, accusing ministers of dishonesty as well as 
stupidity. Por a few days it seemed as if the Whigs might 
be hurled from power altogether, and the hopes of the Jaco- 
ioites rose high 

[But among the subordinate members of the Government 
was a shrewd Norfolk baronet named Szr Robert Walpole 
(1676—1745). He had a special talent for finance, and had 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer in the early years of the 
reign. People remembered that he had warned the ministers 
against entering upon the scheme, and they now turned to 
him to clear up the mess. He became Chancellor again, with 
his friend Lord Townshend as Secretary of State, By skilful 
manipulation of the Company's assets he contrived to cut 
down the shareholders^ losses to a minimum, and set the 
concern on its feet again in a modest way. And he thereby 
established himself in power for twenty-two years. 
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CHAPTER XL\ 

THE RULE OF WALPOLE 
1721-1742 

§ 201 The Man and his Methods — Robert Walpitle 
a country gentleman with an estate in Xoifolk In e'tcinal'- 
he was typical of his class — a stout, red-faced. ]o\aal man. 
devoted to sport and open-air life, with a loud \oice and a 
hearty laugh, fond of good fare, good company, and good 
stones But in mind and political outlook he w as \ er\ unlike 
the average squire For one thmg, he was a Whig, wherea'* 
most men of that t>pe ivere Tones hoi another, he wa> a 
shrewd man of business, whereas most squires had a lieart% 
contempt for such niatters 

As a Wdiig, Walpole beheved in the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment , therefore it wras his first care to make the new d\nast\ 
safe on the throne , for as we have seen, the Hanovenan buc- 
cession embodied the WTiig ideal of “Limited Monarchy ’’ 
Whth this m view he sought to make the country prosperous 
and contented A low land-tax to please the Torj. squires, anti 
commercial prosperity to please the W^hig merchants — these 
were the twm purposes which he kept ever before him To 
gam them it was essential to avoid every action that might stir 
up trouble at home or wars abroad. His general pohc 5 '' has 
been summed up m the phrase Qmeta non movere, which 
corresponds to our Enghsh sa 3 nng, “Let sleepmg dogs he” 
<N145). 

His methods of keeping himself m power would nowadays 
be thought shamelessly corrupt To ensure the support of 
Parhament — ^without which he could not get the necessary 
grants of money to carry on the government — he kept members 
m a good humeur by means of “patronage” The mmistry 
had the power to appomt men to official pc«ts — joos under the 
■Government, advancement in the Church, commissions in the 
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Services, and so on These appointments were nominally 
made by the Kmg, but the Georges were anxious to keep m 
power the mmister who could keep them secure on the throi», 
and they therefore left such matters largely in his hands 
By distributmg these favours among the members of Parlia- 
ment — ^partly for themselves and partly for their friends and 
relatives — Walpole could make sure of their votes Sometimes 
he actually paid out hard cash with the same object 

It must not be supposed that Walpole invented this poli- 
tical “jobbery” It had begun under Danby in the reign of 
Charles II, and only began to die out under Pitt m the r«gn 
of George III But nobody made quite such a regular systm 
of it as he did He had a low opmion of human nature He 
did not believe that men could be move'd by loftier aims than 
personal gam — by a sense of duty, for mstance, or by patno- 
tism, or by religious motives Once when some opponents 
■were attacking him m Parhament he remarked, “All these 
men have their price,” by which he meant that he could 
silence them by offering them Government posts But i»o- 
bably his words were justified, for his outlook was shared by 
most of his contemporaries 

§ 202 George II and his Queen — When George I died m 
1727 it seemed for a moment as if Walpole’s career would be 
checked For these Hanoverians were a quarrelsome family, 
and George II’s first action was to dismiss his father’s trusted 
minister But withm a few days it became evident that he 
was mdispensable , and he was soon more firmly entrenched 
in of&ce than ever 

George II had come to England young enough to pick up 
som€> knowledge of the Enghsh language and of English r4eas, 
and though he always felt that Hanover was “home” he did 
not neglect his duties as Kmg of England. StiH, his need ictc 
a capable mmister in charge of Enghsh affairs was nearly as 
great as his father’s had been. 

In his rel 9 ,tions with his new master, Walpole owed musdito 
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the support ol the Queen Caroline ut Anspaeh ■was a highlv 
intelligent woman, who took a keen inteiest in the affairs of 
her adopted countij' She was Geoige’s bettei half — though 
she was far too tactful to let him realise how much he rehed 
on her judgment Walpole discussed his plans and policv 
with her, and she contuved to get them into the head of her 
pompous, fussy httle husband in such a wav as to make him 
beheve that he had thought of them himself 

W'alpole took particular care to keep England out of war 
He came to a friendly understandmg with Cardinal Fleurv , 
who now controlled the government of Fiance and w’^as as 
anxious as Walpole himself to preserve the peace of Europe 
Even when the dynastic interests of Louis XV dragged France 
into the “War of the Pohsh Succession” (1733), Walpole 
managed to keep Bntam out of the fraj • This was not easv , 
for George II was a pugnacious httle man, bursting wnth mar- 
tial ardour, and very keen to display his prowess in warfare 
But Walpole used his mfluence with the Queen to good effect 
“Madam,” he said to her at the end of 1734, “this \ear a 
hundred thousand men have been slam m Europe — ^and not 
one Englishman ” 

§ 203- Growth of Opposition — Walpole was so fond of 
power that he could not bear to sliare it, even with personal 
friends For instance, he and Wilham Pulteney had be«an 
close allies all through their pohtical liv e** , but when Walpole 
took control of the Government after the South Sea affair, 
he did not offer his old comrade a place in the Cabmet 
Carteret, another very able mmister, resigned m disgust m 
1724, when he foimd that Walpole insisted on keepmg control 
over everybody and everythmg Even Lord Townshend, Wal- 
pole’s rekitive by marriage and his neighbour m Norfolk, 
retired from poli-tics and devoted himself to agriculture, rathei 
than go on q'uarrellmg with* him It seemed as if he could 
tolerate none bat second-rate men as colleagues, so that his 
authority might be unquestioned 
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By this greediness for power, Walpole made a arod for his 
own back, for the men whom he kept out of office threw them- 
selves into opposition Pulteney ]omed forces with the Tory 
ex-mmister, Lord Bolingbroke, in runnmg a ]oumal called The 
Craftsman, devoted entirely to attacks on him and his policy 
They called his one-man rule “The Robinocracy,” and declared 
that lie was ruining the country by his dishonesty and folly 

Moreover, when ambitious young men entered Parhament 
and found that Walpole was toe jealous of their talents to give 
them any chance of advancement, they naturally devoted their 
energies to attackmg him Two of these young men, Henry 
Fox and William Pitt, were men of such brilliant abihty as 
debaters that they greatly weakened Walpole’s hold over Parha- 
ment They and their friends were sometimes called “The 
Patriots”, because they talked so much of rescuing the coun- 
try from the evils of “The Robmocracy ” 

§ 204 Decline and Fall — Towards the end of the ’thirties 
circumstances gave the Opposition an exceptionally effective 
line of attack By the “Asiento”, a commercial agreement 
which had been part of the Peace of Utrecht, Spam had 
granted Britain the right to sell 4,800 negro slaves annually 
to the Spanish possessions m America and the West Indies, 
as well as one shipload of genaral merchandise The Sp amsh 
colonists wanted far more British goods than this very limited 
amount, and Enghsh merchants and sea-captains made these 
treat} rights a cover for all sorts of trickery and smuggling 
The Spanish Government tried to check this, but found it 
almost impossible to guard such a far-flung coastlme Conse- 
quently, when they cLtd catch a British ship carryung on un- 
authorised trade, they sometimes handled the crew somewhat 
roughly But British sador-men have never been backward in 
taking care of themselves, and the consequence was that a 
sort of imofficial war broke out — ^it was hke the days of Drake 
and Hawkms — ^'*the Inquisition dogs and the devildoms trf 
Spam” — come again 
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The Opposition \ntupeiated Walpole a> a %\eak-willed pol- 
troon who had not the spirit to protect English seamen from 
maltreatment bj Spanish luffians On one occasion the\ 
organised what modem newspapers, would call a ‘ scene’' in 
the House of Commons. They brought m a certain Captain 
Jenkins, who produced an ear (carefulh preserved in salt) 
which had been lopped oft some tears, befoie m a scutfle wnth 
the Spanisli “guardagostas ” such methods, as this. the\ 

worked up a fury of war-spint in the nation and m Parliament . 
until at last Walpole could resist it no longei, and war was 
declared with Spam (1739) 

The sea-Jighting w^hich followed is geneialK known as, "The 
War of Jenkins' Ear ” The British began with some minor 
successes, such as the capture of Portobello on the Spanish 
Mam , but Walpole’s anxiety for economy had caused him to 
cut dowm expenditure on the fleet until it was quite unht for 
wrar. Moreover, he had little capacity as a war-nunister — which 
IS perhaps one reason whj he had been so anxious to keep the 
peace An attack on Cartagena, on the Spanish Mam, ended 
in a humiliating repulse, and other reverses folkwed The 
Opposition, having goaded the minister into war. now re- 
doubled their attacks on him for not conducting it successfully 
At the General Election of 1741 they stramed ever\ ner\Te to 
prevent his supporteis from bemg elected , and thev so far 
achieved their object that Walpole was outvoted soon after the 
new Parliament met He resigned and retired mto private life 
as Earl of Orford The " Robmocracy ” was at an end 

The twenty years of Walpole’s rule form one of the drabbest 
and most uneventful periods in our anaals , but “ happy is the 
country that has no history ” Walpole’s unromantic policy of 
fostenng trade, cutting down expenditure, and avoiding trouble 
did not provnde excitmg episode to enhven the study of history , 
but it ga-ye Bntam just what she most needed at that juncture 
— a spell of peace and plenty, when the solid foundations of 
wealth were laid upon which a more adventurous statesman was 
soon to build a gorgeous edifice of national power and glory 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

THE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

1740-1748 

§ 205 Britain versus France — ^When the Opposition had 
harried Walpole into war with Spam, London rejoiced as if 
some great victory had been won The old minister gnialy 
remarked, “They are rmging their bells now, but they will 
soon be wrmging their hands'” He knew what he was tfllimi g 
about Before long the sea-war for Spanish trade had developed 
into a land-war in which Britain had no direct concern what- 
ever, and the popular enthusiasm turned to dismay and disgust 
Yet we students of history, looking at these events from the 
perspective of two centuries, can see that the Austrian Suc- 
cession War really concerned Bntam more closely than appear- 
ed on the surface of thmgs For it was the opening stage in a 
long struggle with France for world supremacy m commercial, 
colonial and maritime power At the time this seemed only a 
side issue, but m the long run it was far more important than the 
dynastic claims which were the more obvious cause of the war 
We have seen that for years Walpole held to an under- 
standmg with France for the mamtenance of peace m Europe 
(§ 202), but m the thirties this connection broke i down 
Walpole’s refusal to support the family mterests of Louis XV 
m the War of the Pohsh Succession (1733-1734) drove the 
French Government to seek support elsewhere Hence the 
“Favmly Compact"” with Spam, fiist made in 1733, and 
several times renewed (N157) Among the terms of this 
alliance was an undertakmg that France would sd^port Spam 
m wmnmg Gibraltar and Minorca back from Britam 

Thus the Jenkms' Ear War with Spam was almost bottad to 
lead scwner or later to a wax with France as wel} And it was 
eqpaaJ^'j^bable that tliis general war — a far bigger uniisr- 
taJbmg'man foreseen when they danced" 
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then bonfires in 1739 — ^i\ouId give an opportunity for another 
Jacobite Rebellion which might shake tlie Hanoverian dynasty 
to its foundations This was what '^ir Robert had in mind 
when he made his famous prophecy 

^ 206 AssGLO-French Rivalry 0\erseas — Moreo\er. as^ 
we have mentioned, there w'ere other causes slowly but surely 
drawing France and Britain into conflict 

Settlements had been made b\ both nations m Nortii Ame- 
rica Those of the French were along the rivera St Lawrence 
and Mississippi and on the shores of the Great Lakes Their 
settlers were mostly trappers and fur-traders, and were care- 
fully looked after b\ their Government The British colonies, 
on the other hand, were all on the Atlantic sea-board They 
had been founded at various times during the past century, 
some by refugees from religious persecution at home, others, 
by people drawn to the freer hfe of the New World. The 
Bntish colonists outnumbered the French by twent> to one, 
and hved far more settled lives, many of them in thriving 
townships The Government regulated their external com- 
mca'ce (mamU in its own interests), but otherwise left them 
pretty much alone 

Two districts weie both disputed between French and 
Bntish (1) " Acadia ” — slater known as No\a Scotia — had 
been ceded by France at the Treatv of Utrecht, but its limits 
had never been clearly defined The French cmitended that it 
was merely the southern part of the peninsula itself, whereas 
the Bntish claimed the whole country between the New Eng- 
land colonies and the estuary of the St Lawrence (2) The 
Ohw vaUey was of great importance for the future develop- 
ment of both nations The French needed it to link up their 
Mississippi settlements with those m Canada , but this would 
prevent all chance of future expansion for the Bntish — ’they 
would be shut in between the Alleghany Mountams and the 
sea. So these two immense areas — each of them hundreds of 
miles in extent — ^were scenes of constant xaids and 
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count©r-raids, even in times when the Governments over m 
Europe were at peace , and countless lives were lost andl 
cruelties inflicted, especiallv b\ the Indians, who were drawn, 
into the conflict bv both siaes (XI 51) 

In India a similar situation had arisen There were iival 
organisations of merchants competing for trade — the Bntish 
“East India Companv” and the French “ Compagnie des 
Indes ” Each aimed at gettmg commercial privileges from 
Indian rulers at the expense of the other, and each main- 
tamed private armies of native soldiers officeied b\ Europeans. 
The situation was constantlv on the verge of local warfare — 
and sometimes it overstepped the limit (XI 50) 

Communications were so slow in those davs — it took six 
weeks to get a message to America, and as manv months to 
reach India — ^that vears passed be lot e hostilities in those dis- 
tant regions affected the relationship of France and Bntam 
m Europe, yet they were bound to bring the two Govern- 
ments into conflict sooner or later 

§ 207 Hapsburg versus Hohen2ollerx — That conflict 
was hastened b}'- events which took place in Central Europe 
m the year 1740 

The Emperor Charles VI had two daughters but no sons. 
He was very anxious that the Austrian dominions. s4iould not 
go out of the Hapsburg family after his death, and he therefore 
issued a “ 'Pragmatic Sanction (1724) declaring that his elder 
daughter, Mana Theresa, was to inherit them He then set 
about inducing the vanous rulers of Europe to promise that 
they would ' see this arrangement earned out This was his 
tnam preoccupation for the rest of his life No price was too 
great for him to pay to induce another Power to guarantee hxs. 
precious Sanction For instance, to gam the support of Eng- 
land he abolished the Ostend Company, which was a rival to 
the East India Company — ^thereby saenhemg the commercial 

i“Pragmatic Sanctions” were specially solemn and bx^mg decrees, 
issued from time to tune by tbe “Holy Roman Empire “ 
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welfare of the Netlierlands to the interests of his family , and 
he allowed France to annex Lorrame, compensatmg the dispos- 
sessed Duke with his duchy of Tuscany and the hand of Mana 
Theresa He had hardly completed his arrangements when he 
died, and the value of these promises was put to the proof 

At first all went well Mana Theresa succeeded to the 
Hapsbiwg dominions without opposition One ruler in parti- 
cular, Frederick II of Prussia, offered to defend the Queen- 
Archduchess against any miscreant who should dare to infringe 
her nghts. This^kmgdom of Prussia had made a remarkable 
advance in strength during the past century under its Hohen- 
5iollem rulers, It was a small country, ivith a poor soil and 
barely 2,000,000 mhabitants , but Fredeiick William I (1713- 
1740) made his army one of the biggest and best trained m 
Europe Frederick II, who succeeded to the throne in Sep- 
tember 1740, had been on bad terms with his father, for he 
was an enhghtened and cultured young man, who went in for 
philosophy and wrote French verses and played the flute, and 
he had resented Frederick William’s absorption m soldiering 
But beneath the surface the new Kmg was the hardest, most 
xuthless, ambitious and unscrupulous of men — one of the 
ablest generals that was ever bom to a throne, ready to sacn- 
fice everybody and everythmg to the greatness of Prussia A 
month after his gallant undertakmg to Maiia Theresa he 
suddenly claimed Silesia, one of the most valuable of her 
provmces, and without waitmg for discussion, marched ‘ in 
and took possession of it with a powerful army 

One r<^ue makes many Several other prmces now laid 
claim to a part of the whole of the Austnan donunions One 
•of these — ^the Elector of Bavana — had the support of France, 
which welcomed this opportunity of attackmg its old enemy 
Austria Of all the guarantors of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
■only one now came forward to carry out his promise — ^gaUant 
httle George II * 

Thus England's maritime war with Spam had developed 
unto a geaesi^ war a^inst France and Prussia as well 
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i ‘JlJiS I Hi W'lm (tj{K\]H --'Iht* Aii*)tnan MHtt*'- 

W.ii w.i-. .1 tiintn'-ed d-ttiUi Pru^Ma, France, 

.111(1 Havana \\eit* all lighting Maria Theiesa, while 
I'aidlaiKl. Haiiovtr Holland and ir'a\o\ were all defending 
her Init t'.nh belligerent jiiir'^ued his <>\mi wav wnth little 
reg.ird toi tlie other-. h'or some \ears France and Britain 
were not fonnallv at war with each other — each maintained 
that It wa^- mcrclv .icting as an auviharv Xot until after 
Gwirge IT had formed a “Pragmatic Arm\ ” of Bnti'h and 
Hanoverian triM^is. and had defeated the French (somewhat 
luikiK) at Dcthnf’cu (1743) was war declared 

Waljiole's siucessor (after a T>rief period when Wilmington 
wa-. ihief mini'.ter) wa-. Henry Pelham — a statesman of much 
the s.im<‘ t\}K' .is ^ir Robcit though of inferior abilitv The 
tonduct of foieign attairs was m the hands of Carteret, a keen 
supporter of the King's warlike ambitions He managed to 
induce Maiia Theresa to give up Silesia to Frederick m order 
that the Anglo-Aiistnan forces might concentrate against 
France The French Government retaliated b\ forming a 
powerful arm\ at Dunkirk, under the command of the famous 
Marslial Saxe, to invade England on behalf of the Stuart Pre- 
tender But a stonn scattered the fleet that was to cover 
Its crossing, and the whole scheme was theieupon abandoned. 
Saxe’s force was diverted to the Netherlands, where it de- 
feated the Anglo- Hanoverian armv (now under the command 
of the Duke of t iimberland, Kmg George’s second son) at 
Fontenoy (1745) 

The new> of this, battle filled Charles Edward, the Jacobite 
“ Prince of Wales,’ with hopes that tlie Hanoverian dynasty 
was doomed He insisted upon going on with his plans for 
mising a rebellion in Scotland, despite the refusal of the 
French Government to give him an> support With a mere 
handful of personal friends he landed at Moidart, in the 
Highlands He was a young man of far more winning 
fetfsoiBalxfy iliw his father, and many of the Highland dans 
iaSS/A to Ida twntOL. Having, destroyed the weak force sent 
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agauibt hnn at Prestonpans (September 1745), the Rrmce 
entered Edmburgh, where he had his father proclaimed "King 
James VIII”, and for some weeks he kept a royal court m 
Hdl 3 n:ood Palace. He tlien insisted (despite the doubts of his 
advisers) upon invading England, confident that his presence 
th^e would call forth the loyalty of thousands of concealed 
Jacobites He marched down through Cumberland and Lan- 
cashire , but very few Englishmen jomed him The fact is that 
even people who did not like Hano\erian rule had become too 
used to the comforts of settled and peaceful life to bewiUmg 
to run risks for any cause — ^let alone such a forlorn hope as 
this By the time the expedition reached Derby the Prince’s 
friends realised that the farther they marched into England the 
less likely they were to get out of it alive So they insisted 
upon turnmg back, to the great mdignation of Charles Edward. 

The Duke of Cumberland was on their track with a force 
which mcluded Dutch and Hanoverian regiments brodght 
over from the Continent The Jacobites checked their pur- 
suers at Falktrk (January 1746) , but this merely delayed the 
inevitable. Cumberland annihilated them at Cuiloden (Aprd 
1746), and the Young Pretender, after adventures which have 
been the theme of countless romances, escaped to the Con- 
tment. So ended the last attempt to bring about a Stuart 
restoration by force of arms* (NI49) 

The War of the Austrian Succession dragged its weaury 
length along for two years more Britain played no active part 
in its later stages Pelham had inherited all Walpole’s love of 
peace, but Mana Theresa (now become Empress throng the 
'-Section of her husband, Francis of Tuscany, to the Ircgperial 

lOne amusing by-product of the Rebellion was that it gamed WiQiam 
Pitt a Government post Pitt had attacked Carteret just as vigorously as 
her had attacked Walpole (§203) He was partxculimy scathing about 
tlMKr sacnficiag English interests to Haimver m order to ji^ease the King 
IMiam wantwd to silence him by giving Jum a post, b»t the King rdtas^ 
to firanote a man who ^pdke shghtirgly of Haaewer. At the cntiGal 
fl W Maawat of the Beb^hon the Pelhams reeagned, and rafsaed to xetnm to 
eihae wtUwBft Qemge would make Pitt Paymaster of the Forces This was 
f i fftt' i HC a to the King's bead, and he was forced to give way For 
3UBKt ten years Pitt remained ur well-paid obecdtity 
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IrowTi/ I'll lontiiunnK the conflirt in the hope t>l re- 

<o\enni!; But at length she realised that she would 

m\er he able to do so iinle-^s she had an opportunity of 
reoig.inising hei iiiKiuces and her armj-, so she agreed to the 
Treaty of \.i\-la-Chapelle (1748) But this was realh no more 
than a truce, foi it settled neither of the chief points at issue 
— the struggle between -\ustria and Prussia for Silc'.ia and the 
struggle between Britain and h'rante for colonial supiemaci 


CHAPTER XLVir 

THE SEVEN YEARS’ TRUCE 
1748-1755 

§ 209. The British Oligarchy — We have seen that Henry 
Pelham, who was chief minister fiom 1744 to 1753, had served 
under Walpole and earned on the general lines of his policy. 
Like his mentor, he was a good man of business, he avoided 
trouble at home and abroad, and he made commercial pros- 
perity his firi»t aim He and his brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, were reiiresentatives of an important clement in the 
Whig Party of which we have hitherto said little — the titled 
landlords of great estates The smaller landowners — the 
"squires” — -were mostly Tones , but it was natural that a 
great magnate, who owned half a county, perhaps, should 
support the party that stood for parliamentary’ government. 
For it was he and his like who really controlled Parhament. 
They were menab^'S of the Lords, and they dominated the 
Ccanmons by means of their "Pocket Boroughs”. Many 
parliazBeotary boroughs had so few voters tliat the landlord of 
ihe piaee could get anybody he liked dected for it. Thus a 
doaen great nobles practically nominated half the House of 
CoBsmoDS. The chief clami of men like the Pdhams to be 
zoinisters wdk that they oould support the Government with a 
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isohd block of ten, twentj or thirty votes m Parliament. And 
when once they had gained office they could keep their sup- 
porters faithful by means of "Patronage” (N147) By fwming 
alliances of such "connection” they so strongly entrenched 
themselves in power that it seemed as if nothing short of a 
political earthquake would dislodge them For twenty years 
they had kept Walpole in office , and they now transferred 
their support to a member of their own class 

§ 210 Social Covditions — It was a materialistic age. In 
the sixteenth century men had been willing to lay down their 
lu’es for religion , struggles between King and Parliament, 
between Anglicanism and Puritanism, had convulsed the 
nation in Stuart times . but m the eighteenth century all such 
excitements had died down People were no longer so in- 
terested m abstract ideas as in practical especially the 

good things of this life Englishmen boasted of the “liberty” 
of their parliamentary government , but the upper clas^ 
who controlled Parliament neither expected nor desired that 
political power should ever be shared b> humbler folk — nor 
did the humbler folk themselves aspire to it It was the 
golden age of “privilege” — “the nch man in his castle, the 
poor man at his gate”, and men regarded this as a definite 
and permanent state of thmgs “Civilisation" had arrived 
It seemed that politics were henceforth to be merdy the 
rivalry of groups of weU-bred gentlemen who were divided 
rather by personal connections than by any eam<^t convic- 
tions In such a settled, ordered social system it seemed to 
be vulgar to get excited or enthusiastic about anything 
This attitude of irund was reflected in the fine arts. Siake- 
speare appeared uncouth and Milton dull to the fashumable 
f<dfc of that day, with their powdered wigs and fiowered waist- 
OD&te and silk breeches and dUamcoid buckles the most ad- 
mired poetry consisted of neatly polished couplets such as 
those of Alexander Pope The most notable English painter 
was Wimiam Hogsurth, who devoted his talmts to satirismg the 
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vit es and follies of mankind. A great musician was living in 
England— George Fredenck Handel , but he was a German 
b\ birth and framing, and was so little appreciated that he 
thnce became bankrupt. As for architecture, the most 
characteristic buildmgs of the period were ornate and pre- 
tentious houses for the great, built over dark and unhealthj 
servants’ quarters 

§ 21 1 The Wesleyan Revival of Religion — ^The rdigious 
outlook of the time was what might have been expected from 
men with whom prmlege and “good-breeding” counted for 
so much The ruling class looked on the national Church as 
a part of the settled order of thmgs, but had little smcere 
and earnest belief in its teachings. Advancement m the 
Church was reserved for men vnth “family” mfluence They 
r^arded “enthusiasm” as imbecoming m any well-bred per- 
son — ^but particularly in a clergyman 

But this formal religion left unsatisfied the most universal of 
human feelings The seed of religious faith long lay dormant, 
but at last It was germinated by a remarkable group of men 
known as Methodic Preachers ” 

John Wesley (1703-1791) was one of the few Anglican 
clergymen of his time who were smcerely religious At Oxford 
he and his brother Charles founded a society for prayer and 
mutual exhortation, and were nicknamed “Methodists” by 
their scoffing fellow-undergraduates John spent some years 
as a missionary in the newly founded colony of Georgia But 
he always felt dissatisfied with his own grasp of rehgious truth 
until he came mto contact with the “Moravians,” a German 
sect which laid great emphasis on the doctrme of “Justification 
by Faith ” They held that every man, however virtuous m 
his hfe and correct in his theology, is m danger of Hell until 
he becemies <M>nscious that he has been saved by the Atonraaent 

Here was « message of transcendent urgency for the W^raleys 
to' defcwer to tiieiir Idykiw-men They were }oined by George 
WhitisiNld# isaotiMr chegyman who had been a member of 
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their devotional circle at Oxford, and the three men (assisted 
later b\ others) began a great evangelical campaign all over the 
Bntish Isles and in the Amencan colonies At first they preach- 
ed in churches, but parsons became reluctant to lend their pul- 
pits to preachers vho spoke with a fiery zeal which quite 
passed the bounds of “good taste” So the great open-air meet- 
mgs began (1739) They preached an5rwhere and everj’where— - 
on village greens, on mountam-sides, m city slums, in gaoL, 
m churchyards — sometimes to little groups, sometimes to \ast 
crowds — early m the morning, and late at night WTiitetield 
was the most thrilling of emotional orators He made Death 
and Judgment seem so real and near that his hearers would fall 
to the ground in paroxysms of fear and repentance Charles 
Wesley, besides bemg a fine preacher, wrote many famous 
hymns * But the real founder of the movement was John De- 
spite his frail physique he travelled an average of five thousand 
imles a year for fiftv years, on foot or horseback, in all weathers, 
preaching twenty tunes a week, often beginning at fiv'e m the 
morning , yet he foimd time to write innumerable books and 
tracts, and to do a tremendous amount of organising work 
His utter absorption m his faith made him intolerant and nar- 
row — ^he condemned all worldly pleasiues such as holiday s and 
music and games This was a mam cause of the savage perse- 
cution to which the early Methodists were subjected (N148) — ■ 
ill-usage which was borne with such patience and courage that it 
often made men listen with mcreased respect to their preachmg 
The founders of the movement were Anghcap clergjTnen 
who aimed at supplementing the work of the Church of Eng- 
land, not at supplantmg it But, as we have seen, the ordinary 
parsons of the day did not at all apiuove of their methods, and 
Wesley was faced with the fact that no bishop would ordam 
ministers to carry on his work So at last he was compelled 
to organise this too , and to his great regret Methodism became 
another “nonconformist" sect, like Presbyterianism or Congre- 
gationalism. After the death of the founders the movement 
as *'Jesu, I-over <rf jny SobI,” antf "SoWisrs of Chnst, azise.” - 
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had the ettect thev had always hoped for — ^it put a new devo- 
iion.il sprit mto the Church of England But for the time 
being Its etlects were mostly confined to the poor and humble 
fo them It gave a new self-respect, a new patience m want 
and affliction, a new realisation that all men are equal m the 
sight of God 

§ 212 Anglo-French Rivalry Overseas continued — ^The 
Peace of Aix made little difference to the situation in India 
and America 

In India the treat> restored Madras to the English Companj , 
but It was not so eas\ to restore British prestige in the eyes of 
the Indians A new stage now began in the conflict India 
was in such a confused state that there were many succession- 
disputes among Indian Princes, If either of the Companies 
could with the aid of its sepoy regiments place a “pretender” 
on a throne, it had its prot6g6 under its thumb and could 
extort trading pnvileges and financial subsidies from him Thus 
a strange situation arose — Englishmen and Frenchmen fight- 
ing each other nonunally as allies of princes who were really 
their puppets At first the French were the more Successful at 
this game owing to the abihty of their Governor, Dupleix , and 
by making their candidate Nawab of the Carnatic they practi- 
cally gamed control over that important provmce But a new 
figure now appeared on the scene — Robert Cltve (1725-1774) 
His brilliant exploit m capturmg Arcot, the pro-French Nawab’s 
capital, with a tiny force of three hundred men, was the 
tummg-pomt m the conflict. The Indians learned to respect 
the fightmg power of the British, and Dupleix found himself 
quite unable to cope with the energy and resource of Clive 
He was recalled m disgrace, and the East India Company had 
gfdned the upper hand m that part of India (N154) 

la AmMica the hostility became even more acute The 
Bsooe »f Aix }m6L oimtted to define the limits of the Freuch 
ait4 ISbrilish of mfiuenoe,” and a boundary commis- 

aioa lliifKMMSMl li^ tspo Goveconuents had failed to come to 
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an agreement The French Government planned to Imk up 
their settlements on the two rivers a line of forts (Niagara, 
Crown Point, Frontenac, Ticonderoga and Duquesne) which 
would prevent the British colonies from spreading westward 
through the Alleghany mountains General Braddock was 
sent over with a small force of regular soldiers to strengthen the 
British hold over the Ohio valley After all sorts of difficul- 
fiies — ^for the colomsts gave him very little support — Braddock 
marched up-country to attack Fort Duquesne But he fell 
into an ambush and was killed, the remnants of his force 
bemg extricated with great difficulty by a young colonial 
officer named Lieutenant George Washington. Meanwhile, 
Admiral Boscawen had been sent with a squadron to prevent 
the French from sending any more troops to America, and 
had destroyed two of their warships off Newfoundland 

Yet all this was at a time when France and England were 
supposed to be at peace * Obviously it w'as only a question of 
time before the hollow truce that had been patched up at Aix- 
la-Chapelle would be broken, and war would agam be declared 


CHAPTER XLVin 

THE OPENING OF THE SE\^N YEARS' WAR 

1756-1757 

§ 213- Changing Partners — ^We h^ve seen that the Austrian 
Succession Wap had been the outcome of two antagonisms — 
the rivalry between France and Bntam for overseas dommion, 
and the quarrel between Prussia and Austria about Silesia. In 
that war England had supported Austria, partly because 
George II held to the Pragmatic Sanction, and partly because 
Austria was fighting against England's enemy, France , while 
Prussia had fought side by side with France simply because 
both were trymg to dismember Austria. We have seen also 
that ther Treaty of Aix did not really scfttle anything — ^the 
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tWM-lold Wcir was bound to break out again before long WTien 
at ]a-=t It did so, m 1756, the partnerships were re\ersed — 
b'nyland was in alliance with Prussia and Austria with 
1 ranee How did this remarkable "diplomatic re\olution'' 
i t >nie about ' 

The thiel authoi of it was Kaunitz, the Austrian Chancellor. 
He pointed out to the Empress Maria Theresa that the English 
alliance had not saved her from losing Silesia in the last war 
and w’ould not help hei to wun it back m the next one He 
lemmded the Fiench Government that the only Power which 
had really gamed in the last war w'as Prussia — a. rising military 
>tate which the older monaichies would do well to crush 
before it became stronger Moreover, it was not becoming 
foi Catholic sovereigns to fight each other to a standstill for 
the benefit of an ambitious upstart King who was nommally a 
Protestant and actually an atheist Louis XV and his mmisters 
were half convinced by these arguments, but for a long time 
they hesitated to break with their old ally Prussia 

Frederick quite realised that Mana Theresa would sooner 
or later make a tremendous efiort to wm back Silesia, and he 
suspected that France might support her agamst him So 
during 1755 he began to look around for a counter-alhance 
Meanwhile George II foresaw that when the Franco-Bntish 
War was renewed his beloved Hanover would be exposed to 
attack from an enemy only a few days' march from its 
frontiers He too, therefore, was m need of an ally — ^preferably 
one with an army near enough and big enough to protect the 
Electorate These two thus gravitated togethe# and made the 
Convention of Westminster (January 1756), by which they 
agreed to support each other if any outside Power attempted 
to invade Germany. 

The French Government was highly offended, and forth- 
with came to an agreement with Austna by which Prussia was 
to be attacked and dismembered as soon as might be conve- 
nient, And a later the Czarina Elizabeth of Russia came 
fbt iax^gtly because of a personal gnevance [against 
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Frederick, who had made caustic comments on her character 
and personal appearance 

§ 214 A Bad Beginning — When Henry Pelham died in 
1754, old George II remarked with a sigh, “Now I shall have 
no more peace ” His foreboding was justified The chief 
place m the Government was now taken by Pelham’s elder 
brother, the Ditke of Newcastle (1(^3-1768 ) — n man as inferior 
in ability to Pelham as Pelham had been to Walpole New- 
castle had been a member of the Cabinet almost contmuously 
smce 1730, and was thus a very experienced politician, he 
sought no personal gam from his pohtical career — on the con- 
trary, he spent his own fortune m the public service , he toiled 
at details of admmistration with unremittmg zeal But 
he had no real capacity as a statesman His importance was 
due entirely to his “mfluence” — the number of votes he could 
control in the House of Commons by means of his “Pocket 
Boroughs” He was consumed with the love of power — espe- 
cially of the power to grant favours to friends and supporters 
by the manipulation of “patronage” 

This sort of thmg might be aU very well in peace time, but 
a war was a very different proposition Despite the fact that 
the coming conflict had long been casting its shadow before, 
the actual declaration of war in April 1756 threw both Govern- 
ment and nation into a panic Little or no preparation had 
been made , the personnel of the Naw was far below the 
number required to man the ships, and there were not more 
than three or four regiments of soldiers in Bntam fit for im- 
mediate service German troops had therefore to be imported 
to defend the country from a possible invasion 

But the first blow fell from an unexpected quarter. A 
French fleet and army suddenly pounced on Minorca, which 
had been a Bntish possession smce 1713, and was a valuable 
naval refittmg station The surprise was complete, and the 
French force gained its objective almost without a blow. 
Admiral Byng was sent to recapture the island, but after an 
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indet li-ive naval engagement he decided (upon the advice of a 
I'ouncil of \Var» that he had better draw off and defend Gibral- 
tar, which was likeh to be the next point of attack The 
nation's ner^es had been so upset by the fear of invasion that 
a tierce demand aiose for the Admiral's blood Newcastle w'as 
delightea to tpd a convenient scapegoat to take the discredit 
of the defeat, and B>ng was sent home for court martial 

Meanw'hile, bad news continued to pour in all through the 
summer of 1756 F;rom India came the terrible story of the 
“Black Hole of Calcutta" (§ 220), which seemed to indicate 
that the British had lost all hold over Bengal In America 
Fort Oswego, the chief British trading-centre near the Lakes, 
fell into the hands of the French Lastly, our ally Frederick, 
determmed to be beforehand with his enemies, suddenly in- 
vaded Saxony Certainly, the surprise of the attack made it 
successful for the moment, but it precipitated a conflict against 
such overwhelming odds that both Prussia and Hanover were 
threatened with rmn And it brought home to Bntam that, as 
in the last war (§ 208), she would have to face a much greater 
and more dangerous struggle than she had bargamed for 

§ 215. William Pitt to the Rescue — ^The shortcommgs of 
the Newcastle system of government were now exposed. War 
required real statesmanship, and of that the Duke was desti- 
tute But the nation felt mstmctively that there was one man 
— now in subordmate oflflce — ^who could do all tliat was needed 
For ten years William Pitt had reraamed quiet as Paymaster of 
the Forces ; but in 1755 the imminence of war bad spurred him 
to tarn against the corrupt and incompetent mmistry of New- 
castle. He felt within liimsdf the power to guide the destiny 
ol Bntam throu^ the crisis, and he thirsted for the oppor- 
tunqily to do so. As in the days of the Austrian Succession 
War, he and Henry Fox vied with each other in seeking the 
jNteeirast tamats which to assail the Government. Pitt was 

mxmstic aJbamt the , King's anxiety to protect 
4eiioimGe4 the Cenventlcm of Westminster 
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as likely to drag Britain into ruinous complications for the 
sake of ‘ a beggarlv Electorate.” The nsmg tide of disaster 
which threatened to overw’helm the country during the latter 
part of 1756 lent tremendous weight to his attacks, and the 
public demand that he should be called to oftire liecame irre- 
sistible At length the King had to gi\e \va\ before it. Pitt 
haughtih refused to sene under Newcastle The Duke of 
De\onsIure — the most respectable of the Whig grandees — ^was 
made the nominal head of the Government, with Pitt as 
Secretary of State in control of the actual administration. 

This was a notable step in constitutional development, for 
it was the first time in history that a Kmg of England had 
been foiced to accept a minister whom he disliked in deference 
to the will of the nation 

§ 216 A Failure — ^axd a Second Attempt — Pitt’s long- 
pent-up energies were now released, and he set to work with 
tremendous vigour He bundled the German troops out of the 
country and formed them into an “Army of Observation” for 
the protection of Hanover. He provided for forty thousand 
soldiers and fifty thousand sailors. He raised several regi- 
ments from the Highland clans which had lately bead ia 
rebeUion, placing them under the command of their own 
chieftains. He made a dose alhance wfith Prussia, pronsbnig 
Frederick an annual subsidy He sent eight battahons of 
troops to America 

Yet despite the ardent support of the nation, his parliament- 
ary position was very weak The King didilied ham so much 
that he could hardly bear to give him audience. Newcastle, 
the most influential of the magnates, strove with might and 
to pull down the man who had supplanted him. Further- 
more, Ktt lost much favour by urging that mercy should be 
shown to Byng, who had been condemned to death by the 
eourt martial, lastly, the Duke of Cumberland infused to go 
over and take ocanmand of the "Array of Ofaeervation” as long 
as a inmista; so hostfle to Hanover was te control of the 
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(ioviTiiim iii , H\ 1757 the King hoped that the mania for 

Pitt had paxM-d, and dismissed him. But the feeling in his 
fa\i'ur grew stnmger tlian ever when it w’as known that he 
had het-n turned out at the behest of "Butcher Cumberland.’’ 
lor eleven weeks (in the midst of a war!) the couittry had nt^ 
liovernment at all. while the King tried various permutations 
and combinations of ministers without finding one that could 
hold together in the face of the popular demand for Pitt. At 
last the onlx' possible solution of the difficulty was found. 
Newcastle realised that he could not carry on the government 
without a real statesman such as Pitt to conduct the war. 
while Pitt realised that he could not carry it on without the 
supjR)rt of a solid parliamentarc' connection such as New- 
castle’s. So these two formed a coalition — a partnenship in 
which, as somebody said. " Mr. Pitt does everything and the 
Duke gives everything.” Pitt obtained important posts for a 
little group of friends whose support he valued ; all the rest he 
left in the hands of Newcastle. The ministry based on this 
not very ele\’ated ba.rgain was destined to raise the power and 
prestige t>f Britain to heights hitherto undreamt-of. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

W HAT PITT DID FOR BRITAIN 
1757-1760 

§ 217. The Founhek of the British Empire. — The keynote of 
Pitt’s career w'as patriotism. He loved England passionately, 
and longed to see her great, glorious and feared by other 
nations. This may not be tlie wiathiest possible motive for a 
statesman, btit<. it iwas ifnmeasurably loftier than the petty 
intrigufcs and "jobbery” which were the main interest of so 
many of his contemporaries. He haughtily declined to con- 
cern himself with " patronage,” nor w'ould he accept any of 
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the underhand sources of income which most pubhc men of 
that time regarded as a matter of course 

It IS easy to see why the general public sin mid admire and 
trust such a man , and he swaved Parliament be the tremen- 
dous powei of his oratorj" His commanding presence and 
s'Oice, and the terrific mtensity of hit, demeanoui, <iverawedaU 
opposition It IS said that a mere scornful glance and a few 
contemptuous words from him weie enough to paralyse the 
boldest opponent mto confusion and collapse 
He imposed his will on his colleagues m the Cabinet m the 
»ame way He sent out fleets withcmt the knowledge of the 
Admiralty, he planned campaigns without consulting the War 
Office, and poured out pubhc monev in spite of the protests of 
the Treasury No one dared to say lum nay 

As war minister his gifts were supreme In the first place, 
he grasped the war as a whole He was the first Englishman 
to appreciate the importance of the colonies, to visualise the 
impenal destinies of Bntam , and he was the first to realise 
the true inwrardness of Anglo-French .rivalry m America He 
saw that it would be impossible for Anglo-Saxon and French 
civilisations to exist side by side there In the long run one 
of them must prevail and the other go under, and this was a 
contest d ouirance between them He devised sweeping plans 
of campaign which kept the whole of that vast fidd of wax m 
view, and sent over well-equipped armies under caxefuUy 
•chosen commanders to carry them out , but he also saw to it 
that the French were hindered from sendmg support to thear 
overseas compatriots The most obvious means of doing this 
was to keep naval squadrons ermsmg ofr the American coast; 
but Pitt did much more than that. He kept the French navy 
blockaded m its ports, he sent expeditionary forces to attack 
the French coast, and he supported Ifrussia with a regular 
subsidy. This last expiedient seemed a bold piece of inconsis- 
tency in a man who had won parliamentary fame chiefly by 
attacks on ministers for supporting the* King’s German inter- 
ests; but Pitt claimed that curcomstances had chained. He 
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was “ tcMiqumng America on the plains of Europe,” as he 
j>.iid for everv Prussian or Hanoverian soldier maintamed m 
the tield b\ British money kept a French soldier on this side 
of the Atlantic 

But perhaps Pitt’s most remarkable gift as an organiser of 
victory w as his insight m choosmg the right men to command 
his armies and fleets, and his capacity for mspinng people 
with his own zeal and self-confidence It was said that every- 
body who had an mterview wnth him came away with height- 
ened courage and determination 

§ 218 The Turn of the Tide (1757-1758 ) — It was some 
time before the effects of Pitt's accession to power were fuHy 
felt in the various theatres of war He had to take over the 
arrangements made by his predecessors, and the measures he 
had set on foot during his first short period of office had been 
interrupted during the eleven weeks of the “interregnum” 

Thus throughout the autumn of 1757 the tale of defeat 
continued to mount Our only ally, Frederick of Prussia, was 
crushing iy defeated by the Austrians at Kolm An attempt to 
capture Louisbourg was a dismal failure. Montcalm, the 
French Governor of Canada, seized Fort William Henry, the 
chief British stronghold on the upper Hudson The “Army 
of Observation” under Cumberland was surrounded at Hasten- 
beck and compelled to lay down its arms by the Capitulation 
of Klosterseven A combined naval and military attack on 
Rochefort failed ignommiously. The nation looked forward to 
the winter with shivering apprehension. Even Pitt had to 
admit that it was “ a gloomy scene for this distressed and 
dii^;taced country.” 

tins wa® the darkest hour before the sunrise The first 
break ki the clouds .was a bnihant victory by Fredenck over 
tite. Rossbach, followed a month later by another 

thtt Awtiriazis at leuthem. Then came news of Clive’s 
SDOceasi. at Plassey (§ 220). And by the turn of the 
^0ma ftUig in Tegunent, m every ship- 
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jard. m even Government office Taking ad\-antage of the 
French breaking the terms* of Klosterseven, Pitt repudiated the 
Capitulation, rearmed and reorganised the troops, stiffened 
them with nine more regiments, and borrowed a capable Prus- 
sian general. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, to command 
them In its new form the “Army of Observation” defeated 
the French at Crefdd and turned them out of Hanover For 
America Pitt planned _a threefold campaign, to be < arried 
through partlv by regular troops, and parth hs colonials armed 
and equipped by the Home Go\emment General Amherst 
and Admiral Boscawen captured Loifi<ihoury (N152) and so 
deprived the French of their command over the Gulf of St 
Lawrence , Colonel Bradstreet (a colonial officer, picked oat 
for command by Pitt’s unerrmg instmct m such matte's) 
recovered Oswego and vrent on to take Frontenac, thus cut- 
ting French communications between Ohio and Lake Ontario , 
lastly, General Forbes drove the French out of Fort Du^uesne, 
which he rebuilt and re-named Pittsburg 

A senes of naval attacks on the French coast did not meet 
with success, and one of them ended m a costly repulse , blit 
they kept France in a nervous state all through the year, and 
prevented her from throwing her full strength against Prussia. 

Lastly, by a brilliant little “side-show,” Senegal and Goree, 
the West African dep6ts for French trade in gold, ivory and 
slaves, fell into British hands 

The nation was tremendously exhilarated by these successes, 
coming after the gloom, doubts and fears of the previous year , 
yet all this vias a mere prelude fothe triumphs in store font 
in 1759. 

§ 219 . Annus Mirabius 1759 —This year of victories 
began w;th a threat of disaster The government of France 
was now in the hands of the able and energetic Due de 
Choiseul — a statesman of the same stamp as Pitt himself, who 
xnade bold plans for an mvasion of England A great army 
was gathered, Sat-bottomed transports were built, and the 
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French naw was to concentiate to cover the crossing But 
Pitt relnsed to alter his arrangements for the year He called 
lor \olnnteers for home defence, and the nation responded 
with enthusiasm He reinforced Brunswick, and pushed on 
with anuthei elaborate attack upon the French in Canada. 

In the lattci half of the >ear he reaped the reward of his 
bold police hirst came new’s of a splendid \ictory at Mtnden 
(August), wheie Brunswick hurled back a French force greatly 
outnumbeiing his own, and made Hanover safe for the rest of 
the war A tortnight later a French fleet left Toulon to Stake 
part m Choisieul's invasion scheme, but Boscawen, who com- 
manded the squadron stationed at Gibraltar, followed it up 
and destroyed it oft Cape Lagos 

Meanwhile the American campaign was rather hanging fire 
Three foices were to converge on Quebec, the key-position of 
the French in Canada One of these, under Colonel Prideaux, 
earned out its programme without a hitch, but the second, 
under General Amherst, was held up The third and most 
Vital line of attack was up the River St Lawrence This was 
entrusted to General James Wolfe (1727-1759), a young officer 
of thirty-two, who owed his rapid promotion to Pitt The war- 
ships conveymg tlie troops navigated the river successfully, 
and landed them on the Island of Orleans, opposite to Quebec 
Th©a the fcwimdable nature of their task became evident A 
line of steep cliffs, two hundred feet high, was crowned by a 
strong fortress Its gims commanded the river, and it was 
manned by eighteen thousand troops under Montcalm, a com- 
mander of proved ability. 'The summer shpped by without 
Wolfe being able to devise any means of crackmg this very 
tough nut. At last he adopted a desperate device Under 
oover of night he had his men rowred to the foot of the bluffs, 
and they scxamlfled up to attack the fortress on its imdefended 
side. Whan the dawn reve^ded them to the amazed eyes of 
Haatcalm, he led his mm oat to give battle. Both commanders 
wme killied in the eogagei^pnt, which ended by the French 
ilciiixii, dliwea. w sidt t thetr mrtihcations. Five days later th^ 
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surrendered Another \ ear passed before the resistance of the 
French o\ er the rest of Canada was finally crushed, but it was 
that momentous half-hour m the mommg mist on the Heights 
of Abraham which reallj decided that the Bntish race and not 
the French was to be dominant in North Amenca 

The nation had not had time to recover its breath after this 
thrilling piece of news when it heard of \et another triumph 
Half of the French fleet had been destroyed at Lagos, but the 
other half was still in Brest Harbour, wath Hawke hovenng 
outside Seizing a moment when the British had been blown 
from their station bv’ a storm, the French Admiral, Conflans, 
tried to get round to Morbihan, where the transports lay which 
he was to convoy ovei to Britain Hawke was quickly after 
him, however, and he had to put in to Qmberon Bay He did 
not suppose that his adversary would venture mto that rocky 
inlet with a westerly gale behmd him But Hawke knew what 
Pitt expected of him He sailed boldly m and destroyed the 
French fleet at its moonngs Britain was now safe from m- 
vasion. and her command of the sea was unchallenged for the 
rest of the war 

And all this was only two years after Bntam had been “a dis- 
tressed, disgraced country”* No wonder the nation was mtoxi- 
cated with joy, or that its feelmg towards the statesman who 
had brought about the, change amounted almost to adoration * 

§ 220 The French ousted from I\div — C live’s exploits 
durmg the “Peace” had given the English Company the 
mastery over their Fiench rivals in southern India, but they 
were still active competitors in Bengal Clive, after a stay m 
England, was sent out as Gov'ernor of Fort St David (near 
Madras) and was accompanied by a squadron under Admiral 
Watson to deal with the Indian pirates who were makmg the 
seas unsafe for the Company’s shipping Soon after his arrival 
terrible news came from Calcutta The Nawab of Bengal had 
talri«i a sudden determmation to make an end of tlie Bntish 
trading-station th^re, had attacked it in overwhelmmg force. 
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and ont* iunidred and twenty-tliree English men and nomen 
liad died of sutiocation in a single night in a military guard- 
ronii!. fainons in history as "The Black Hole." Clive and 
W'atsoii ii.i^tened to the scene, defeated the Xawab. and 
eoinpelled liiin to sign a treaty promising restitution and com- 
]H-nsation li'ebrnary 1757). Clive now learned that war had 
been declared in Euro|>e, and that a new French force was rm 
its wa\- to India under the command of tlie Count de Lally. 
He detem\ined to lose no time in gaining the upper hand in 
Bengal, at any rate. conspirac\- was already on foot at 
the Nawab's court to dethrone him, and Clive now joined this. 
With a force of three thousand men, of whom one-third were 
British, he faced the Xawab's army, fifty thousand strong, 
on the famous field of Plassey (June 1757). Enormous as 
were the odd.s, Clive won an overwhelming victory — indeed, 
so fast and so far did the Nawab’s men run away that very 
few of them were killed. Yet this battle decided the fate of 
India in much the same way as the capture of Quebec decided 
the fate of North America two years later. It enabled Clive 
to put his nominee on the throne of Bengal, with the result 
that the richest province in India fell under the Company's 
control and became its headquarters ; and it convinced the 
Indians that the British were going to be the winning side in 
the conflict. When de Lally arrived at Pondicherry in 1759 
he received little support from the native princes, and was 
hampered by the presence of Admiral Watson’s fleet. Thus 
cut off from communication with France, his position soon 
became hopeless. He was defeated by Sir Eyre Coote (one of 
Clive's officers from Bengal) at Wandewash (January 1760), 
and the French lost their hold in southern India as decisively 
"" had already lost it in Bengal. 

f 221. A Divided Cabinet. — ^The victories in America made 
Pitt immensely popular with the general public, and his care 
for the protection of Hanover at last won him the confidence 
of the King ; but there was always a good deal of opposition 
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to Ills policy from Xe\\ castle's clique in the Cabinet. The^" 
were worried lest fortune should change and we should even- 
tually lose more than we had gained ; they were appalled at 
the mountainous height to wducli tiiese inanilold campaigns 
were piling up the Xational Debt . and they \rere exas>perated 
at the contemptuous w-ay m which Pitt ignored them and 
concentrated all authority in his own hand>. 

In one respect, at any rate, their doubtr-, &c*eiiie<l to t>e justi- 
fied — Frederick of Prussia w^as having all the worst of it m 
the war in Central Europe. The dauIltles^» j«>urage witli w’hi« h 
he struggled against the mighty coalition arrayed ag^iin*^! liim 
won him the title of the Great but it seemed as il he 
must inevitably be crushed in the end His resource^ were 
so limited that even his mctories bi'ought him nearer the end 
of his tether. And he did not always win. After a crushing 
defeat by the Russians at Kunersdorf (1759) he had scarcely 
three “thousand men left. By a miracle of energy and organ- 
ising power he managed to pull his forces together for another 
campaign ; but it was obvious that this sort of thing could not 
go on indefinitely- Englishmen w’ere beginnmg to question 
the policy of pouring out money to support what seemed like 
a hopeless cause — and one in which they were not as a nation 
interested, however much they might admire Frederick's 
heroism- Such doubts roused Pitt to fury. If there is an 
Austrian among you,” he thundered in the House, “ let him 
stand forth I” The cowed members meekly voted the sub- 
sidies once more ; but some of them went on grumbling — ^when 
they wrere safely out of the terrible minister's hearing. 

Then in October 1760 old George II suddenly died, and 
with the accession of his grandson a new phase of English 
history began. 
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ril AFTER L 

" ('rEORGE, BE KING ! ” 

1760-1770 

5? 222. Geokgk III. — George III differed in many res- 

pei'ts from his two predecessors. Only twenty-three years of 
age when he became King, he had been born and brought up 
in England. He could not speak German, he never visited 
Hanover, and, a.s he said in his first Address to Parliament, he 
“gloried in the name of Briton.’’ His whole life was devoted 
to what he believed to be the best interests of his kingdom 
and the ha]>piness <)f his people (N158). Yet it is doubtful if 
any man that ever lived did Britain more liarm than he did. 

He began liis reign with a definite mission in view. He was 
convinced that the British Constitution had taken the wrong 
turning during the past fifty years. The Revolution Settle- 
ment whicli liad shaped that Constitution in 1689 (Nl3t)) had 
left the monarch responsible for condacting the government. 
It was for him to ch<x)se the- ministers and to co-ordinate 
tl>eir j)olicy. The only restriction on his actions was that he 
could not carry on a policy of which Parliament'’disapproved. 
But since 1714 the position had changed. The first two 
Georges, being in danger of a Jacobite Restoration, had given 
control into the hands of the leading Whig politicians as their 
best safeguard against .snch an event. The result had been 
that the '•ountry had become a narrow oligarchy. The Whig 
grandees had so entrenched themselves in power by means of 
corruption and “ patronage ” that the King had become entirely 
dependent on them. Political life in England had become a 
series of sordid intrigues in which the real welfare of the 
nation had been lost sight of (§ 209). 

Many people felt that this was all wrong, that the clock 
ought to be put back to 1688, and the monarchy restored to its 
original position. Ojic of these was Pitt, the national hero. 
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who hated the Whig oligarchs and despised their place- 
mongering Bolmgbroke, the Tor\ politician, had similar 
ideas, and set them forth in a famous pamphlet called '‘The 
Patriot King ” Above all, these views weie held at Leicester 
House, the home in which George III had been brought up 
hv his mother (His father, Frederick Prince t»f Wales, had 
died in 1751) The Prmcess-Mother was disgusted to see 
her father-in-law, Geoige II, at the merev of the ohganh'. 
To her mind the onl> form of monarch} worth the name w-as 
the despotism of the petty German court in which she had 
herself grown up She w-as never tired of dinning into her 
son’s ears the words, “ George, be a King ' ” and slie entrusted 
his education to the supervision of a man of like mind — a 
cultivated and intelligent Scottish nobleman named |ames 
Stuart, who became Earl of Bute on his pupil’s accession 

Thus the }oung King came to the throne determined to 
play the part of a “ Patriot King ” He had one great asset 
m this design he was in no way dependent on the Whig 
Party for his throne Jacobitisni was dead There had been 
a prejudice agamst the first two Georges because thej were 
" foreigners,” but the position was now reversed — George III 
■was fax more Enghsh than the Stuart family, who had been 
hvmg m exile for fifty years ^ 

§ 223 The First Step towards “beixg King ” — ^Peace — 
A corollary of the young King’s aim to take control of the 
Government was a determination to end the war For the war 
centred round Pitt, and so long as the Pitt-Newcastle ministry 
was m power it would be impossible to make even a b^innmg 
of the revolution he had m mmd George insisted upon his 
friend Bute bemg made Secretary of State, and Pitt’s opponents 
m the Cabmet were encouraged by the knowledge that the King 

XN B — George III did not aim at settmg up a d^potism — even the 
wnwi sort of de^tism at which the Stuarts had aimed Parhament was 
to oontmue to have control of legislation and tasaticai Even during the 
period when he had matters all his own way (1770—17^) he did not attempt 
to preside at Cabmet meetings as Wilham III and Anne had done 
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was >tu liieir sidi‘. The yreat minister was somewhat taken 
aback wiien Genri'e spoke of “ this bloody and expensive war.’" 
blit he felt secun.‘in popular favour, and went on his dictatorial 
«av lor a time. Indeed, he was so far from ending the war 
that he now proposed to extend it. Having learned from secret 
Mtturces that France had renewed the Family Ccunpact with 
Spain (NI57t, he proposed that Britain should declare war on 
Spain at once, instead of letting her choose her own time for 
coming into the conflict. This was going a little too far. To 
Pitt’s amazement, the other ministers refused : whereupon he 
indignantly resigned (October 1761). The great ministry 
which had created the British Empire had been broken up. 

Xew<'astle rejoiced as if it had been a personal triumph, for 
he had long writhed under Pitt’s contemptuous sarcasms ; but 
his own doom was also sealed. It was the first principle of 
King George's scheme that he should take ‘'patronage” into 
his own hands, instead of lea\'ihg it to political wire-pullers. 
He began giving titles and appointments and commissions 
without even consulting Newcastle, who had hitherto dealt 
with all such matters. The poor old Duke felt his power slip- 
ping from him, and he too resigned (1762). 

Meanwhile Bute had been pushing on negotiations for peace. 
His first step had been to stop the annual subsidy' to Prussia 
{•:; 217). F'ortunately for Frederick, Russia withdrew from the 
coalition against him at about the same, time, owing to the 
death of tlu^ Czarina Elizabeth. He managed to carry on the 
struggle dos]>ite tile loss of England’s support, and at the end 
of the war he retained possession of Silesia, the original bone 
of contention. I^ut he never foi'gave King George for “ leaving 
him in the lurch,” and fifteen years later he took a revenge 
which co.st Britain dear. 

Even after Pitt’s fall from power, the e.xpeditions he had 
organised continued to make conquests during 1762 — Guade- 
loupe and Manila were added to the long list of British con- 
quests. But this only made the King and Lord Bute the more 
anxious to end the war. For they dreaded lest these over- 
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whelming succ^ses should result m all the other Powers 
combining to WTest these conquests from Britain, and per- 
haps dismember the Empire altogether The terms of the 
Treaty of Pans (1763) were therefore far more moderate than 
at one time seemed likeh' The French lost all their former 
possessions in Amenca east of the Mississippi, and all that 
remamed to them .m India was a few imfortified trading- 
stations Bntam recovered Mmorca and retamed Gibraltar, 
but the West Indies were dmded between the Powers very 
much as before (N172) It was the most tnumphant treaty 
that Britain had ever made, yet there was a good deal of 
grumbhng that we had not made the most of oui success 

§ 224 The SECo^D Step towards “beixg King ” — Gren- 
ville — ^When, after a good deal of “ management ” by the 
Kmg and Bute, Parhament passed a vote ' approving the 
terms of the Peace, the Prmcess-Mother triumphantly ex- 
claimed, “ Now my son is really Kmg ' ” George had certainly 
taken a notable step towards his ideal, in breaking aip the 
combination of the greatest war minister and the adroitest 
wire-puUer m English history But he found it a far more 
difficult matter to find a mmister who would conduct the 
government on the Imes he desired, and at the same time have 
a majority in Parliament Of course, Bute would have be«i 
just the man so far as the first qualification was concerned , 
but he completely failed as to the second Indeed, he was un- 
able to stand up against the storm of hatred and contempt 
which fell upon him, as a Scotsman, as a “ King’s favourite,” 
afid as the maker of “ peace at any price.” He insisted upon 
res^pmng from the Cabmet as soon as the Treaty was signed 
JThe Kmg’s next choice would have been Pitt, for Pitt was 
quite in S 3 nnpathy with the “ Patriot Kmg " ideal, and now 
that the war was over he would no longer be able to behave as 
a dictator. But Pitt could not forgive the King and his hench- 
man making a Peace which f^dl so far short of his aims So 
George fdl back on George GrenvtUe, who was Pitt’s brotho:- 
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in-Ia,\\ , but had «iuarrelled with him ov’-er his war policy Gren- 
Mlle had been trained to the law He had made a reputation 
a*, a man who gave time and thought to imderstandmg public 
aft alls, but he had few personal supporteis m Parliament He 
was thus dependent on the new Partv which the Kmg had been 
busilv building up For George had made use of his newly re- 
covered “ patronage ” to create a bod\ of “ Kmg’s Friends,” who 
would do his biddmg m the House of Commons Of course 
the\ wrere not his personal fnends — they were merely men who 
could be relied on to vote as he told them without asking w'hy 

The two years of Grenville’s numstry were mostly occupied 
b\ two famous quarrels The first was with a political adven- 
turer named John Wtlkes, over his violent attacks on the Kmg 
(N161) , and the second was wnith the American colonies, over 
the Stamp Act, by which he attempted to raise revenue from 
them (§ 227) In each of these matters George gave whole- 
hearted support to the Ministry , but m other respects he was 
sadly disappointed with it He had hoped that his fnend Bute 
would be able to pull its strings from behind the scenes , but 
Grenville was far too much on his dignity to allow this In- 
deed, he tried to build up a connection of his, own, and was 
constantly lecturing the young Kmg on his duty towards his 
ministers. At last George lost patience and dismissed him 

§ 225 George III “ becomes King ” at last — ^As Pitt still 
refused to form a mmistry George had to fall back on the 
“oligarchs” agam This seemed rather a set-back to his 
schemes , but the situation was now very different from that 
with which he had had to grapple at his accession The new 
lead^ of the Whig Party, Lord Rockingham, had altogether 
higher principles of pubhc service than men like Newcastle , 
and he had the support of Edmund Burke, the wisest and most 
enlightened statesman of the day. But he and his friends were 
for the meet part merely amiable andi well-mtentioned ama- 
t««irs Tliseir only achievement dunng their twelve months of 
offiob wMi lo repeal GreoavSle's Stamp Act They were as 
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dependent as Grenville bad been on the votes of the King’s 
Party m the Commons , and as soon as thev had served 
George’s turn he unceremoniously bundled them out of office 
His reason for takmg this step was that he had at last tome 
to terms with Pitt A genuine non-party mmistrt was to be 
formed, consistmg of the best men m Parliament, irrespective 
of their party connections But all these high hopes and pure 
intentions came to nothing Pitt was a great war-dictator, but 
a poor political tactician He found it impossible to get hi:> 
Cabmet to work together, for it was, as Burke said, “ a tessel- 
lated pavement without cement ” Furthermore, he lost much 
of his populanty by acceptmg the Earldom of Chatham, for 
his spell over the general public had been largely due to the 
fact that he was “ The Great Commoner ” who despised such 
"di gni ties ” Disappomted and disillusioned, he retired to his 
country house, and gave out that he was too ill wnth gout to 
be able to fulfil any public duties Month after month went b> . 
and he still refused to see even messengers from the King In 
his absence each member of the Cabmet went his own way, 
with the result that the Government made a senes of tragic 
blunders which contravened almost every prmciple which 
Chatham himself held most dear For instance, he had opposed 
Grenville’s attempt to tax the colonies , but that attempt was 
renewed by Charles Townshend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer — ^with what disastrous consequences we shall shortly 
see Agam, he had opposed Grenville’s prosecution of Wilkes, 
but the Mmistry now made a fresh attack on him which en- 
abled him to pose as a champion of popular nghts (N162) 

When, after two years as an absentee Prime Mmister, Lord 
Chatham resigned, his place was taken by the Duke of Grafton, 
who was supposed to be one of his disciples, but was reallv 
nK>re mterested m racmg and cards than m politics The 
Opposition grew more and more clamorous Burke wrote a 
famous pamphlet, called Thoughts on ike Present Discontents, 
to prove that the party system is a necessary part of a parlia- 
mentazy system of government (Nl$3) Chatham himself 
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> anif out of Iiis seclusion in 1770 and bitterly attacked the 
Ministry which he had himself created in its original form. A 
series of slashing attacks on it also appeared in The Morninii 
Adrerthcr over the signature of “Junius” (N161) ; and in try- 
ing to stop these the Government put itself in the position 
of destroying the “ liberty of the Press,” one of the most 
cherished items in the Briton’s birthright of freedom. 

But most of this excitement was manifested round London, 
and London was not England. The nation as a whole felt that 
the furious attacks on the King had gone too far. The Tory 
squires, who had long kept up a sentimental attachment for 
the Stuarts, rallied with delight to the support of a sovereign 
who was as English as themselves, and who hated the Whigs 
e\’'eii more than they did. Moreover, George had by this time 
organised his “ Friends ” into a formidable political army which 
could vote down almost anything or anybody in the House. 
At last, in 1770, he felt that the moment had come when 
he could take control of the Government himself. He recon- 
structed the Ministry, placing at the head of it Lord North, 
a Tory whose only political principle was to carry out the 
ro5'al will and to act as the King’s agent in dispensing the 
royal “ patronage.” 

George could now feel that he was “ King ” in very truth! 


CHAPTER LI 

THE QUARREL WITH THE COLONIES 
1765-1775 

§ 226. The Beginning of the Quarrel. — George III might 
have succeeded in making his personal rule permanent, but 
for the fact that the cblonial empire (which seemed to have 
been consolidated and safeguarded by the Se\'en Years’ War) 
was now shattered by a disastrous quarrel. 

To find the cause of the trouble we must recall how the 
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colonies developed Tliev* had been established at differmt 
times bv ditterent classes of emigrants , thej were strung aJl 
aking the three thousand miles eastern sea-board of the North 
American contment, with ev'erv vanetv of climate and sod 
from that of Scotland to that of northern Africa , and they 
were entireh independent of each other Each of them had a 
t barter, authonsmg it to manage its own affairs by means of 
an elected Assemblv , and in each of them the Kmg’s Gov’em- 
ment was represented bv a Governor, officials and judges sent 
ov’er from Britain It was taken for granted that laws passed 
bv the Parliament at Westminster were current in the colonies* 
but m actual practice the colonists had complete self- 
government in dll respects save one — ^the regulation of com- 
merce Certam colonial exports and imports had to pas& 
through the Mother Country, and could only be earned m 
Bntish or colonial ships (N146) 

Thev were the freest communiti^ in the woHd — certainly 
no other Power allowed overseas possesions anythmg lil» 
such a degree of independence But they had inherited Bntish 
ideas of liberty , and those ideas, transplanted mto a new 
countrj', had devneloped much farther than in England, wfeesre 
the;^ were tempered by traditional respect for the privileged 
classes But the better off people are, the better off they 
want to be , and bad feelmg had long been ansmg between 
the colonists and the Home Government There wre two 
maon causes of disagreement Firsth , the colonists resented 
having officials sent out, especially as these were usually con- 
nected with the “ rulmg class” m Bntam, and themibre men 
of very different upbrmgmg and outlook from their own The 
colonial AssemWies sometimes refused to vote the salaries of 
these officials, and the result was a good deal of unsemiiy 
hiciemng Secondly, the colonials did not dispute the right 
of the Home Government to ri^late their trade — they simj^y 
ig^red it, by carrying on wholesale smuggling 

§ g2(7 GmBmTMJLX and his Stamp Act — Obviousty, this 
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Iaw-!)reakinjx and tax-flodging could not be allowed to go on 
for e\'er. WaljTKjle and the Pelhams had let sleeping dogs lie 
in this matter as in so many others, but somebody would have 
to tackle the problem sooner or later. And the Seven Years’ 
War had now brought matters to a head. The colonists had 
persisted in their illegal trading with the French even daring 
the war, and had gone so far as to sell to the enemy g<Jods 
that tvere urgently required for the British forces in America. 
Moreover, the war had doubled the National Debt, but the 
colonies had contributed little or nothing towards its cost, 
despite the fact it had been fought largely to save them from 
French aggression. F'urthermore. Britain had by the Treaty 
of Paris acquired a vast area between the Alleghant' Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi, and a permanent armed force would 
bti necessary to protect the colonies from the Indians who 
inhabited those parts. Of course, it would have been a line 
thing if the* colonies had imdertaken to provide for their 
own defence, but circumstances made this very difficult. 
They were too hostile towards each other to pool their 
resources — the sole bond of union among them was the Mother 
Country.* 

As ill luck would have it, the task of dealing with the pro- 
blem fell to Grenville, a man whose training as a lawyer made 
him clear-headed and logical rather than tactful and sympa- 
thetic towards other people’s point of mew. He decided that 
the customs duties on trade between the colonies and foreign 
countries slvjuld be reduced, but collected wdth greater strict- 
ness than heretofore — if necessary by officers of the Royal 
Navy, w'ho would not be so subject to “ local influence ” as 
ordinary revenue officials. A garrison of ten thousand soldiers 
was sent to protect the colonies from Indian raids. All claim 
on the colonies for any part of the debt incurred over the late 
war was wiped out, but they were to pay half the co.st of the 

lA great Indian raid, known as “The Conspiracy of Pontiac,” had 
recentiy swept through the “ back-blocks ” with hre and slaughter, and the 
<X)k)nies liad been unable to do an5rthing effective to deal with it. 
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garrison b\ means of a regulation that certain legal documents- 
were to bear a Government stamp 

Before passing this Stamp Act, Gren\’ille gamed the appro- 
val of the London agents of the colonies , and he let a \ear 
elapse after brmgmg forward the proposal, m order that the 
Loionists might have an opportunity of suggesting objections 
or amendments 

Yet when the Act came into force there was a tremendous 
outcry, especially in the New England colonies * Persons 
appointed to sell the stamps were mobbed, legal business was 
brought to a standstill, and associations were formed of people 
who pledged themselves not to bu> or sell British goods. The 
spokesmen for the colonists did not claim that a Stamp Act 
was an unfair method of collecting revenue, or that it bore 
hea\nly on them — ^it worked out at less than 2s a head pM* 
annum. It was the principle of the thmg to which they oiJt 
jected “ No Taxation without Representation ” had been one 
of the watchwords m the nation’s struggle for constitutional 
liberty 

Grenville stuck to his guns, m spite of these protests , but 
with aU colonial trade brought to a standstill, many British 
merchants petitioned that the Act might be withdrawn before 
they were utterly rumed So the Rockingham Mmistry { § 92lB} 
repealed it (17BS), and for the next few years all was quiet 
on the American front 


§ 228 The Townshend Duties — Then Charles Townslwod> 
the clever but reckless young Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the so-caUed “ Chatham ” Ministry, stirred up the hornets' 
nest agam When protestmg against the Stamp Act the 
American leaders had declared that they did not object to 


1 New England was always the chief centre of the rebellion This wa«t- 
partly due to the activity of certain Boston lawyers — notably Samuel 
Adams , but its main, cause was that the New Er^^d colonies were hit 
by the Home Government's restrictions on their manufactures , whereas 
me msidle and southern colonies, having no manufactures of their own, 
were eager to import Bntish goods in exchange for their products 
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taxes like the < ustoms duties, which were intended mereK to 
regulate empire ti ade , it was taxation for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue that thej resented So Townshend said, “ Verj 
well , I will rollett the revenue b\ means of extra duties — on 
glass, tea and pajier " But the Boston lawyers who had 
made themselv’es spokesmen for the colonists were not so 
easily circumv’ented They pointed out that, as the new’ taxes 
were admittedly imposed for the purpose of raising revenue, 
they were open to the same objection as the Stamp Act — ^the 
sacred pnnciple of “ No Taxation without Representation ” 
was again being infringed So hostile were the people of 
Boston to the duties that two regiments of soldiers had to be 
sent into the town to protect the revenue officers Friction 
arose between the redcoats and the towmsfolk, culminating m 
an affray in which three citizens were killed The Boston 
agitators worked up frenzies of indignation at this “ Boston 
Massacre,” and it soon became evident that as a financial 
measure the new taxes were a hopeless failure — it cost 
3^170,000 to collect ;^350 ’ So the Government of Lord North 
withdrew them, except a nominal duty of 3d a lb on tea 
This exception was made at the express desire of King George, 
who felt that it would maintain the general principle that his 
Government had the r%ght to impose such duties. Of course 
It was just this pnnciple that the colonists were resisting , but 
was difficult to keep up a white heat of resentment against 
“tyranny and chains” about a tax of 3d a lb on tea, and 
once more the excitement died down 

Three years later it sprang up again,. owing to an action by 
which the Government designed to benefit aU concerned The 
Bast India Company being m a bad way financially. Lord 
North's government tried to give a fillip to its tea-trade by 
allowing it to send tea to the Amencan colonies without paying 
ifti# uaailil duty of Is, a lb to whKh it had hitherto been liable 
thrmigh British custom-houses The effect would 
limwe been the Americans would have got their tea much 

m Bthaim The leaders of the agitatton 
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felt insidious attenipt tu indrd 0 American-' 

to pay the a lb- and to let the sacred " principle " slip inn. 
oblh'i"n. a band of them disguised thein-elves as Red 
Indians, boarded tlie ship as it la\- in Boston harbour, and 
threw the propertt' of tJie East India Company into the water. 

This act of vii^lence made the Home Government feel that 
it must d<T something drastic to restore respect for tlie law. 
Lord Xortli. Avho as we have seen was reall\- no more than 
agent for the King, put through a series of Punitive Acts ' 
(1774), closing the port of Boston mitil it should have t.oiVi- 
pensated the East India Compaiw, and suspending the Charter 
which entitled Massacluisetts to self-government. 

These penalties were needlessly severe, and the\‘ gave the 
Boston agitators better grounds than they had ever had before 
for declaring that King George aimed at destroying their 
libert3\ The Assembly of Massachusetts refused to disperse, 
and invited the other colonies to send representatives tc> a 
Coniinental Congress (1774) which was to meet at Philadel- 
phia and concert measures for the defence of their rights and 
liberties. Resentment at taxation had done what no danger 
from French or Indian had been able to do — it had driven the 
colonies tn act together. 

§ 229. The 1>eclar.\tk>x of ixdefexdexce. — The Continen- 
tal Congress made little attempt to deal with the problems 
which had caused the split, nor was it unanimous as to how 
far opposition should be pushed. Even the Boston lawyers 
did not venture to advocate complete separation ; and the 
Olive Branch Petition was sent to the King, setting forth the 
colonists’ point lif view' about recent happenings. But George 
refused to fake any notice of an address from a body wTiose 
very existence was a defiance of his authoriy. Personal feel- 
ings on both sides had so embittered the controvers\' that it 
was no longer possible to argue it out coolly and sensiblj'- 
The Whigs siipported the Americans in Parliament, for thejr 
found the dispute an excellent excuse for attacking liord 



Xirith'.' ( i> 'wninieiiT. Burko bruslied aside the question 
%vLor!;ei' the Home Guveruinent laid a amstitutional ri^hit t'> 
tax the ciilonies; he simply asked the practical question 
"U'ltat go.>d will yon do by trying to rule the colonies against 
their will? This will end in your losing them altogether, ier 
they cannot be held by any other bond than that of affection 
and comiinni interest.” Lord Chatham, on the other liand- 
maintained that the King had been in the wrong from the 
lirst, inasmuch as Parliament had no right to tax comntuni- 
ties not represented in it. The.se attacks had aggravated the 
situation in two ways — they encouraged the colonists tr. resist 
and they hardened the King’s determination to be ” lirm.” 

IMeanwliikx open war was drawing visibly nearer in Xew 
Kngland. The colonists began to organise fighting forces, and 
the British troops fortified their barracks in Boston. When 
General Gage .sent a detachment some miles up-conntrv to- 
bring in s<*me military stores, it was fired upon at a place 
called Lexington (1775) — and the first blood of the War of 
Independence was shed. A more serious engagement followed 
a few months later. The colonists had taken possession of a 
hill on the other side of Boston harbour, from which gims 
could be fired into the town, and when the British tried to 
dislodge them they met with unexpectedly tough resistance. 
There had hitlierto been some liope that the “ Yankees ” would 
not really show* fight, but this Battle of Bunker Hill (1775) 
quite undeceived the British on that point. 

Another Continental Congress was held the following \ear. 
In this the extremists gained the upper hand. They pointed 
out that if tlrey continued to acknowledge the authority of 
King George they would be liable to be shot as rebels; and 
that the French, whose aid they were seeking, would be much 
readier to rob Britain of her empire than to take part in a 
mere domestic stjuabble. So on 4tfi Julj' 177t> the delegates 
signed the famous Declarutmi of Independence (N16fi). 
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CHAPTER LI I 

THE \N OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

177^1783 

§ 230 Tm. Opfmng Campugxs— At hr^t it seemed ab if the 
King would ha\e inesistible advantages in the conflirt He 
had a properK trained army and na\’v, and although these had 
been neglected since the tall ot Pitt, they ueie immensely 
superior in experience t>f war to the amateur fortes which the 
Amencans had now to laise specially lor tlie oicasion More- 
over he had the whole of the lesources of Bntam under his 
direct contiol, wheieas the «olonies were still t«>«) jealous of 
each other to pool tlieir resources, e\ en at this < risis. True, a 
" Contmental Arm% ” w'as formed, but the colonies begrudged 
every penny the> contributed towards the <ost. and tried to 
keep their best men foi their own detence-forces 
But the advantages were not all on one side Firstly, the 
scene of the fighting was a vast and almost roadless area, with 
few roads, obstructed by dense forests and wide nveis,"ver\ 
iniperfecth mapped, and distant a six weeks’ voyage from 
Britain Secondlv, whereas the Bnti^ had no leader of oat- 
staadmg ability — no Wolfe or Chve — the Amencans had the 
good fortune to tind one of tlie greatest of the Heroes of the 
Nations George Wa<thington, who was appointed to command 
the “ Contmental Armj’,” was a Virgmian gentleman who had 
KoM the King’s commission during the Severn Years’ War 
His inihtarv trammg had" been very limited, and he was never 
a. brilliant strategist . but the salient trait of his character 
was just what was leqiured for the situation in which lie was 
pl2y>ed — a steadfast spint which upheld him m every sort of 
diacouragement repeated defeats in the field, tnMichery among 
has officemv wholesale desertions by his men. a Congress that 
so stmted him of supplies that his forces were often m rags, 
gptajrvmg and half-armed. 
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I'iic <*i' 177t> went all against the Anierican>. 

(lai'.-ral 11-iwe - ■ fleeted his forces at Halifax and took posse.>- 
.'i.ci ot Xew York, where the inhabitants greeted the British 
with rejoicing. Washington's half-trained army was 
, u.<ped up on Long Island, and Howe woidd ha\’e had it at 
his inercx' had not a fog enabled it f * escape to the mainlami 
and retreat across New Jersey. 

l-'or 1777 King tleorge and his adt'isers devised an elaborate 
scheme. Cienerai Burgo_\ne was to march from Lake Cham- 
plain down the Hudson, while another arm}' advanced to meet 
him from Xew Yhirk. Xew England, the real centre of the 
relK^llion. would thus bt“ cut <.>ff from the rest of the colonies, 
and from Philadelphia, the meeting-place of the Congress. 
Howe accepted the plan, but tried to combine it with his t)wii 
determination to end the war at a blow by destrocing the " Con- 
tinental .\rni\'." He defeated Washington at Bnindyd-iiic, 
and dro\-e tiie Congress out of Philadelphia, where he was 
welcomed b\ the civil population as warmly as at Xew York. 
These o|)erations took longer than he had calculated, how'ever, 
and by the time he iiad completed them a grave disaster had 
overtaken the British forces on the Hudson. Burgovne made 
slow progress in- that trackless forest couittrs', and he was ham- 
pered at ever}' step by the guerrilla attacks of the Massachu- 
setts militia. Supplies rau short, and his transport system 
broke dowm. He sent to Xew York for help, but none could be 
sent, owing to the fact that Howe had weakened the garrison 
for his Philadelphia campaign. -\t last he was hemmed in at 
Saratoga Springs (October 1777) and compelled to surrender. 

ji 231. FK.A.XCE Axi> Sr.MN .loLV IN’. — This was the turning” 
point of the war. The loss of eight thousand men could easily 
be repaired ; wbat hit the British much harder was tlie en- 
couragement that the affair gave to the Americans ; and worst 
of all was the fact that it brought France and Spain into the 
war. The French had been longing for a chance to recover 
their losses in the late war, and had alread}’ been sending 
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iinotriciul ' help lo tlie colonies. The capitulation at Sara- 
T'l^a ‘ onvinceil them that the Americans had a good chance oi 
whining, and they therefore entered into a formal alliance wth 
them tFebruary 1778). Spain followed suit a little later, in 
accordance wth the Family Compact. 

It .seemed somewhat absurd for these two despotic Govern- 
ments, which liad never allowed their overseas possessions the 
least semblance of independence, to come forward as pro- 
tectors of the British colonies, which enjoyed a greater degree 
<if .self-government than any other community in the world. 
But of course it was not American freedom that France and 
Spain cared about — it was the ruin of Britain. 

Nor was this all. Russia, Prussia. Denmark and Sweden 
formed a League of Armed Xeutraliiy (1780) to resist the 
British Na\'y’s practice of preventing neutral merchantmen 
from supplying the enemy with goods that might be used for 
the prosecution of the war. This league was the handiwork of 
Frederick the Great, who thus avenged himself for England's 
desertion of liis cause in the Seven Years' War (§223).^ 

Lastly, the British Government declared war on Holland 
because Dutch ships were keeping the Americans supplied 
with munitions of war from a de}><!it formed for the purpose 
in the West Indies. 

Thus the whole character of the war had changed. It had 
ceased to be a mere domestic squabble between King Gedrge 
and some rebellit»us colonies. Henceforth Britain was defend- 
ing herself against a powerful coalition of European Powers, 
each burning to destroy the commercial supremacy which she 
liad won in the last war. 

§ 232. King George seems to be winning. — ^Lord North 
wanted to resign, so that Chatham, cotild form another National 
Government like that which had led the country to victory 

* Indirectly, indeed, his revenge was even more far-reaching ; for if he 
had even hinted at an attack on France in support of Britain, France 
would never have dared to .send any troops over to help the Americans. 
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twenty years earlier. But Chatham was .nnw too old and ill 
f >r STich a task. He made his last appearance in Parliament in 
1778 when he tottered intc* the Hoiwe ut Lt^irds ti» oppMJse a 
Whig mi'tion in favour of granting the Americans their in- 
dependence. 8o Xorth had to remain in ..ttiee — whici: Treoint 
that the King continued to have tiie direction of atlaii> in hi' 
own hands. His determination wa^ not a whit sliaken In liic 
untoward turn of events, and for the tinie being :ie ii.ni tie- 
nation at his back in carrying on the sirtiggle with a high 
Indeed, there were several m'.anenTS during tiii- ne.Kt tiutv 
campaign.s when he seemed tf< be on the vei'ge "f (.■•^mplete 
triumph. It was long beh^re the support of E-raii' e and ''pain 
was of an\' direct service to the Americans ; for tire Spaniards 
concentrated their energies on besieging Gibraltar, while the 
French were mainly concerned about capturing West Indian 
Islands for themselves. Many Americans, especially th«>se oi 
the southern colonies, joined regiments of •■loyalists” to tigln 
for the King. Savannah and Charleston were occupied by the 
King’s troops, and both Georgia and South Carolina seenusi 
definitely to have returned to the British allegiance. In the 
northern colonies, too, matters seemed to be going all against 
the Americans, Washington was paralysed by lack of supv 
plies, and Benedict Arnold, one of the ablest American officers, 
treacherously surrendered West Point, a fort w’hich com- 
manded the upper Hudson Valley. Worst of all was their 
financial position. The Congress had no cash and no credit. 
It could only pay for goods with paper money which s^kui 
became practicalh’ worthless. Thus trade came to a stand- 
still, and supplies for which Wasiiington’s men were starving 
poured into British headquarters, where they were paid for 
in ready cash. 

§ 233. The Catastr(,>I'HE. — Then, almost in the twinkling 
of an eye, the pros].>ects of victory were turned into defeat, 
cxushing and irremediable. The cause of this sudden change 
^^’as an instructive example of the importance of sea-power. 
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‘unotficial” Jielp to the colonies The capitulation at Sara- 
toi’a roninnced them that the Americans had a good chance of 
winning, and they therefore entered into a formal alliance with 
them (Februaiy 1778) Spam followed suit a little later, in 
accordance with the Family Compact 

It seemed somewhat absurd for these two despotic Govern- 
ments, which had never allowed their overseas possessions the 
least semblance of independence, to come forward as pro- 
tectors of the British colonies, which enjoyed a greater d^ee 
of self-government than any other community m the world 
But of course it was not American freedom that France and 
Spam cared about — it was the rum of Britam 

Xor was this all Russia, Prussia, Denmark and Sweden 
formed a League of Armed Neiitrahty (1780) to resist the 
Bntish Xavw’s practice of preventmg neutral merchantmen 
from supplymg the enemy with goods that might be used for 
the prosecution of the war This league was the handiwork of 
Frederick the Great, who thus avenged himself for England's 
desertion of his cause in the Sex’en Years’ War (§223) * 
Lastly, the Bntish Government declared war on Holland 
because Dutch ships were keeping the Americans supphed 
with munitions of war from a depfit formed for the purpose 
in the West Indies 

Thus the whole character of the war had changed It had 
ceased to be a mere domestic squabble between King Gedrge 
and some rebellious colonies Henceforth Britam was defend- 
ing herself agamst a powerful coalition of European Powers, 
each bummg to destroy the commercial supremacy which she 
had won m the last war 

§ 2^. King Geohge seems to be wixmng — ^Loed North 
wanted to res^ti, so that Chatham, could form another National 
G^vernmmi like that which had led the country to victory 

^ mdeed, his revenge was even more far-readung , foe if he 

> tHhdl «wea tinted at an attack on France m support of Britain, France 
eNMii Miewt iiave dared t» aeod any troops over to help the Aznencatsos 
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iliii^^'-t as hard for iiim to bear as the lor,s la' the All 

his schemes f«>i '‘beinf? King” seemed to have fallen m mins. 

Ttie French and Spaiiis.li Goveoiinents rfsntiiinc-d the wai 
ior aiiothei year in the hope of turning the disi omtitnre of 
Britain to their own benefit. The Spaniards pushed f^n the 
siege of Gibraltar with fiirirai-^ t*nerg\’, and the Freib h a 

poweiful fleet to captiue JTamaii'a But neithei of these* eiitei - 
Idrises came to anything. Gibraltar wa-^ defended with hert?h 
courage and lesuiiixe b\ Sii < reorge Eliott, and Rocine\ de- 
,-^troyed the French fleet off “The *^aiiits“ T782c a L^ioup ot 
little islands in the West Indies 

Thus when peace was made !>\ the lieat\ \'**i *-aille- 

{1783k Britain’s looses were les-- than might haw* l>eeii ex- 
pected- Of course. King iieoige was compelled to lecogmst.^ 
the complete indepeiidcjnce of the thirteen '^ea-b<iard colonies , 
hut Canada remained loyal,^ the struggle* in India rc*siilted in 
a draw (N188), and the West Indies were di\Hid€*d l>etwe«ii 
the Powers prettt* much as befoie 

1 largely owing to the Quebec. Act < 1774K by L-ord North with 

the express* objcjct of preventing the Canadians fwho were nearly all 
French) from joining the rebellious colonies in the approaching struggle 
The Act gave the Canadians complete self-government ^except as to taxia- 
tion) and gave special privileges to the Roman Catholic Church , t< * which 
they nearly all belonged 
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KINGS OF ENGLAND 

Ghorgi: 1 1.1714-1727). 

George II U 727-'! 760). 

George III <1760-1820) 

MOSl IMPORTANT FOREIGN POTENTATES 
Emffhors Giiarles \T 0711—1740). 

Maria Theresa (1740-1780). 

Franck Toms XV (1715-1774). 

Louis XVI (1774-1793). 

Prussia Frederick William I (1713-1740), 

Frederick II (“the Great*'), (1740-1786). 

Russia : l>eter I (‘The Great'*), (1689-1725), 

Elizabeth (1741-1762). 

Catherine II (“the Great"), (1762-1796). 

No. 144.— CONSTITUTIONAL EFFECTS OF THE HANOVERIAN 
SUCCESSION 

(a) The Partv Svstem strengthened — Up to the Revolution of 
16^ the King had appointed and dismissed ministers individuaEy, 
But William III had found it advantageous to have none but Whigs 
in ohice, so that they might work together in harmony ; and under 
Anne each party had in turn dominated the Government. After 
1714 this practice became definite For the Georges knew that they 
depended on the Whigs for their crown — -the Tories were mostly 
Jacobites, open or concealed. Hence they did all they could to keep 
the Whigs in power, 

(b) The Position of Prime Minister created.- — ^Hitherto the 
sovereign had consulted ministers individually or collectively as he 
thought fit, and had presided at their meetings. But since George I 
knew no English he could not do this The minister who acted as 
chairman was a link between Cabinet and King, which gave him 
very special jxjwer and authority. 

Tllie modern practice by which the sovereign leaves the formation 
of the Cabinet entirely to a Prime Minister only grew up in the course 
of the next hundred years ; but the first step towards it we|s largely 
due to the peculiar position in which George I found himself. 
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iz\ iHE SLPTESMAi- AcT tl716j — General Eiecbon «as due in 
1716 under the Tnenmal Act, but the countrj* had been so dii>turbed 
b> the Jacobite Rebellion that the ^\h^g!> feared lest a Tory majontj 
should be returned Tliey therefore passed a Bill prolonging the 
period between elections to a maximum of stM>n instead of three 
vears 

I he effect of the Septennial Act was to ntakt a parliamentar> ^^eat 
more \ aluable, and to make member^ more independent of the electors 
It remained in force until the Parliament \ct of 1910, which altered 
the period to fi\e years 

145— SGML EXAMPllS Of V^ \LPULh ^ OUILI S, ^0^ 
MO\ ERE ’ i>OLIC Y 

(a) "“Wood’s Hali^plxce*’ {1724 —A inonoiKilv ot suppl\inj4 4.opptr 
corns in Ireland had been purchased bv a man named Wood* who 
intended to recoup himself b> making the coins of less than face- 
\alue I his meant robbeiy of the Irish people Dean Swift attacked 
the “graft” anonymouslv m T/u Diapter\ Leiiers 

Walpole damped dowrn the agitation bv withdrawing the pnvdf^c, 
compensating Wood with a pension lat the expense of the English 
taxpayer) 

(b) The Sinking Fund (established by Walpole as Chancelk>r of 
the Exchequer m 1717, and reorganised hy him as First Lord of the 
Treasury in 1729) — A plan to extinguish the National I>ebt bv 
setting aside 1,000, 000 a year m a sort of Sa\ings Bank 

Walpole’s care for national finance made him establish the fund, 
but his anxiety to a\oid trouble made him raid it rather than impotsL 
increased taxation Consequenth it never realh came to anything 

(c) Ihe Excise Bill (1733) ~A bill to arrange that wines and 
totocco should be kept in bonded warehouses and only pay duty if 
taken out for consumption in England This would have discouraged 
5 *mugghng, and have made f ondon a central depot for B^iropean 
commerce But the Opposition declared that it would lead to the 
employment of thousands of Government officials, prymg into people’s 
private affairs 

So fierce was the outcr> that \Yalpolc let the measure drop 
though everybody afterwards agreed that it would have done a great 
deal of good 

(d) The Porteols Riots (1736) -T!ie Edinburgh Town Guard 
under the command of Captain Porteous, had foed on a mob trying 
to rescue a condemned smuggler, and killed several persons Porteous 
was condemned to death for murder, but was reprieved by Queen 
Caxolme (acting as regent while Geoige II was visiting Hanover) 
Tbmmpon a mob dragged Porteous out of pnson and hanged him 

Tbe Queen wanted to inflict severe penalties on "the city, which 
might have provoked a Jacobite rising, but Walpole persuaded her to 
reduce the penalty to a pension for Plenteous’ wTdow 
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No 148— iiRlIISH COMMERCE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 

IL KY 

Im>r\\l Ir^de was increasing rapidly No longer purely local 
< jeographical specialisation was beginning 

Certain goods could now be found all over the country — e ^ hops 
trom Kent, woollen cloth from. Yorkshire, worsteds from Norfolk, and 
iron from the Weald 

Britain had an advantage over other countries m this matter, for it 
w^as the largest free trade area in the world (Germany was divided 
up into thirty little states, and France was cut up by provincial and 
seigneunal bamerbj And none of the wars of the century was fought 
on British soil 

Extbrnal Tradb was also mcreasmg rapidly Chief exports: 
woollen cloth, tereaK, cotton cloth (just beginning), colonial pro- 
ducts Chief imports wines, choice fabrics, sugar products, naval 
«;tores (tar, hemp, timber) 

Thb Mercantile Theory," which guided statesmen in regulating 
foreign trade (by means of Duties and Bounties), was that the 
object of trade (from the national point of view) is to increase the 
country’s stock of bullion — the only real wealth Therefore, mer- 
chants should sell mainly to countries that would pay in gold, not 
in goods Trade was regarded as a form of war — ^the seller wins 
and the - buyer loses by e\ery transaction Therefore a country 
should confine its imports as far as possible with countries not likely 
to be formidable commercial competitors 

A notable example of this pohcy was the Methuen Treaty (1703) 
with Portugal, which encouraged the consumption of port rather than 
claret in Britain (and gave the nation gout for two centuries ») 

iHE Navigation Acts (1651—1660) provided that all goods coming 
to England were to be brought in English ships or in those of the 
country exporting the goods 

IChe Act of 1660 added that the ships were to be Enghsh built, and 
that three-fourths of the crews, including the masters, were to be of 
English birtih Colonial ships and sailors were regarded as Engli^ 

These Acts were originally designed to wrrest oceanic carrying-trade 
from the Dutch, and to provide a nursery for training sailors for the 
Navy 

They remained in force until 1849 

"Xhe Old Colonial System** took it for granted that colonies 
existed for the benefit of the Mother Country, though it by no means 
ignoi:ed the interests of the colonists 

The chief restrictions were as follows (1) Certam of the most 
nnpwiant colonial products had to be sent to Britain, which thus 
beimie the market m which they were sold to other countries (affc^ 
IMi 3 rfe 0 g a duty). (2) Goods firom other countries could only lie im- 
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iwrlul b\ lilt kjus^I' But.nn .iitti ji.nini,,! amj which u.i'. 

iisiialK rttunticd exctpt in tht (•! ^cxhI-. which c.ompctt(l with 

Bnti-h niannf icturc- A « olnnnl pr.Mlutt- hail a inonopol> ior a 
«,trniit! prileitncc . m iht Brin-li market Nu^ar, tcitiacco 

ind rii e 

iHl- jRlXNljli ‘>t 1 k\ui 

the mii^t lucrati\L hut til ti.idc w i' ..is i.iilnu- si^p, carriwl 
l^ncaahirc cotton koixIs irom LntrjHiol .uul Midland liardware 
t£rom Bristol) to the west coast oi \tnca whort tlitsa aiticks were 
e'sehanged lor slaves captured b\ native slav t-dc*alt*rs I he slaves 
were sold in the West Indies and the southcin i nlrmies .uul tlit pnet 
brought home m tiic torm of sugar cotton ard tube, .n 

No 147— IHE OL10'kRtH\ 

Tliatthisinav bt a \ aluablc sta..,t in the jiohtic.d cUvcIupnicnt ol i 
countrv mat be seen trom the t\iK.>ncnccs ot s«ch cuiintrics asprance, 
wluch hav c tried to go straight from monarchic il desj^iti'mto complete 
democraev The great niajontj ot the people m sui h casts lannot 
ha\e the education or the leisure to understand jxilitics it was i 
great adv antage to England to hav e had during tli it transition stage 
a ruling caste corresixmding to the 'Senate in republican Borne, fitteii 
by traming and traditions to take charge ot public affairs 

“ Its worst feature was its corruption The control of ‘patronage 
was far more \aluable to a ruling partv then than it would be now 
Apart fiom genuine jxists m the public services, theit were an enor- 
mous number of sinecures —traditional offices with high-sounding 
names and comfortable salaries, but no duties, or onlv such as could 
be performed bv an ill-paid deputj There were Clerks of Estreats, 
Tellers of the Exchequer, Clerks of the Pells Grooms of the Bed- 
chamber, Pa> masters ot Works, Governors and Treasurers anil 
Attorney-Generals for ev erv colony and e\ erv WVst Indian Island and 
for clergj'men there werjj W ardenslups and Canonnes and C haplainaes 
innumerable, and twen tv-four Ih-otestant bishoprics m RomanCathohe 
Ireland Cabinet Jlimsters had no feeling of shame in feathering then- 
own nests and those of all their relatives and fnends. at thw public 
expense Moreov er, this jobberv was regularly employed to gam sup- 
port for the Gov eminent in Parliament' For mstance, a gentleman 
named Selwyn, who owned several seats in Parliament, ctmtnved to 
get himself appointed Surv e j or-General of Crown Land (which he 
could not survey). Registrar in Chancerv for Barbados i which he never 
troubled to find on a map) and Clerk of the Irons at the Mint (where 
his duties consisted of eatmg a dinner once a month) , tor all of which 
onerous services his grateful country paid him some -ix thousand 
pounds a year ”i 

No 148— THE WESLEYAN RL\ IVAL 

The following extract from'* Wesley’s Journal gives a good idea ot 
the KHt of opposition the Revivahsts had to face, and of the spirit 
that overcame it. 


^England m Modern Times, p 44 
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“\\t Ccinu to Bolton about five m the ei enmg e had no sooner 
entered the main sticet than i.Ne perceived the hons at Rochdale were 
lamb'N in compaxi'on of those at Bolton Such rage and bitterness I 
scarce e\er beheld in an> creatures that bore the form of men They 
follow td us in full tr\’ to the house xvhere we went, and as soon as we 
were gone in took possession of the street from one end to the other 
\fter some time the wax es did not roar qmte so loud, and Mr P-— — 
thought Ik might x enture out They immediately closed in, threw 
him doxxn and rolled him in the inire, so that when he scrambled from 
them and got into the house again, one could scarce tell what or who 
he was \\ hen the hist stone came among us through the window, I 
evpected a shower to follow, and the rather because they had now 
procured a bell to call their whole forces together But they did not 
ilesign to carrj on the attack at a distance Presently one ran up and 
told us the mob had burst into the house Behevmg the time wras 
now come I xvalkecl dowm into the midst of them Thewunds 
were hushed and all xxas calm and still ^My heart xxas filled xvith love, 
m> e>es with tears, and mx mouth xxith arguments They were 
amazed, thev xxere ashamed, they xx'ere melted down, they devoured 
every viord What a turn was this ' Oh, how did God change the 
counsel of the old Ahitophel into foolishness and bring all the drunk- 
ards, swearers, and Sabbath-breakers m the place to hear of His 
plenteous redemption ' ” 

Xo. 149— A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE TWO JACOBITE 
REBELLIONS. 

Both centred in the Scottish Highlands — ^nsings planned in England 
came to nothing Both wfere based partlv' on Scottish dishke of the 
Union 

But this feeling was not so strong as had been thought in 1715; 
while by 1745 it was a mere vague sentiment 

Both were ongmally planned to have French support, but m both 
cases this failed. 

In 1715 owing to the death of Louis XIV, in 1745 owing to the 
abandonment of Marshal Saxe’s expedition (§ 209) 

Both won initial successes agamst the royal troops 

In 1715 at Shenffmuir, m 1745 at Prestonpans 

Personally, the Young Pretender was much more e ngaging than 
his father, the Old Pretender (1715) 

Both failed because (a) of anti-Cathohc feeUng , {b) self-sacnfice 
few lost causes was not in keeping with the spirit of the a^e — people 
were getting too much attached to settled, comfortable life, (c) the 
Etij^ish nation dishked haxung a King forced on them by the Scots. 

The Government took prompter action in 1715 ; in 1745 their 
aiofie w«re ddayed by the fact that them was a war on — troops had to 
be. from the Netherlands. Thus, the 1745 zebdilion 

ewd ed in a battle (Culloden, 1746)r wheteas the 1715 rebellion sunphr 
ladicN! out. 
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Xo 15U~-BR111 sH iXDl V I IHJI LV*^1 1XJU\ COMPANY 
I TO 1748) 

The East India Company w is ori^injlh an ors^diiiaaiiou uf trader^, 
louniUd with a Charter ,^i\mg it> member^ txclusi\e nght to 

trade with Et-st Indies It transferred its. mam a< tuities to the 
mainland after 1623 ol Anibo>nai, owin^ tu jealousy of 

the Duuh 

Ihere were many such compamts, sp^Liah^mg m trade with various 
parts of the world — eg the South Sea Companv* which traded with 
Spanish America Their purpose was coIIecti\ e b irjk;ainin*i with native 
rulers for trading rights and coUectne arningement'^ ioi tlu protec- 
tion of their shipping and waress 

Other countries had ^milai organisation^* liut the on]\ strioU'^ 
rival to the East India Conipan3’^ in India was the ireu^h Cfunpa^nu 
des Indts Each had “lactones ' \i t iortilicd warehouses) at 
Madras, Calcutta and Bombay, with collectors miostlv natives) up 
eountrv About 1740 the trench Company began to get ahead at 
the Bntish. owing to the energy of its Governor rtant^oi^ Dftpknx 
The Directors of the two Companies fat home in Europe) were 
anxious not to come to blows, as tins would interfere with trade, 
but Dupleix was full ol ambitious schemes for on travailing the rival 
C-ompanj” He v\as particularlv active in organising *sepoy’* forces 

* Sepoys” were native soldiers trained by Euroixan officers to use 
European weapons and tactics 

During the Vustnan huccession War \ 1740-1748) Dupleix and 
Admiral Dabourdonnais (though these two were personally on verv 
bad terms) captured the British trading-station at Madras il74h) 

^Madras was given Ixick to the British Companv" b\ the Treaty uf 
Aix, which ended th^ war 


No 151 —COMPARISON BETWEEN FRENCH \XI) BRITISH 
SETTLEMENTS IN AMERIC V 


French 

Population 60,000 
Along nvers and lakes 
Adventurous t3rpe — trappers and 
fur-traders 

Na towns (except New Orleans) 

Carefully nursed and controlled 
by Home Government 
Admimstered by royal o&ciais 


British 

Population 1 , 500,000 
Along western sea-board 
Settled type — ^farmers, mer- 

chants, planters 

Townships growing up (especi- 
ally m New England) 
r^ft alone by Home Government 
(except as to tirade regulations) 
belf-govermng, wnth elected as- 
semblies 


Conditions would giie the French an advantage in the opening 
stages of a confiict — thear way of life htted them for irregular warfare, 
and they had no property to protect , whereas the British could not 
so easily ksave their shops and farms 
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But in the luny run the greater numbers and “wealth of the Bnti^ 
colonists gate them a big pull — especially tthen British sea-power cut 
the Fren< h off from their motherland 


Xu 152 -^LULiSBOUKCr 

The most iiii^x>rtant French settlements in America were along the 
St Lawrence, but the estuary was flanked by British possessions — 
NewXoundhmd and Ko\a Scotia, winch had both become British by 
Treaty of Utrecht lo piotect the entrance to this vital watac 
highway into Canada the French Government built a great fortress 
on Cape Breton Island designed by Vauban, the most famous military 
engineer of the day, and named after the King 

1745 — Captured by British colonists — brilliant piece of amateur 
soldiering 

1748 — -Kc turned to France (in e^.ohange lor Madras) at the Peace 
of Aix 

{ 174 c» — ^British Government, reahsmg the importance of a 
fortress m that region, built one at Hahfax, Nova Scotia, to- 
replace Louisbourg ) 

1757 —British attack on Louisl)ourg fails 

1758 —British attack on a large scale, organised by Pitt, under 
Admiral Boscawen and General Amherst {with Colonel Wolfe as 
second-in-command) took the place, and destroyed it 

Henceforth British warships could sail up the St LawTence into the 
heart of Canada Result ^Capture of Quebec (1759)' 

No 15S— THF POLITICAL CHARACTER OF PUT THE ELDER 
(170&-1778) 

The first statesman who envisaged Britain as an imperial Power 

The first also who realised that the colonies could only be kept loyal 
by a maximum grant of self-government — ^the Briton's birthright 

The first statesman who appreciated to the full the importance of 
sea-power 

The first also wto realised that the best way to use it was to bkickade 
enemy fleets m tlieir bwbours, thus establishing the maxim of the 
Bntish Navy that ^*TBe first hne of defence is the enemy's“'ports " 

The greatest <^axnser and inspirer of victory in our history 

But recklessly extravagant with public money — squandered the 
national resources built up by Walpole 

party government, manipulation of “patronage,"' and all 
die $10$ ^ ti^ busatness of “Family Whiggery “ 

jKHi he sat imr a ^‘Pocket Borough" given him by a ndi 

ro!ative---CAd Bsrmm, where there no voters at all 



Beli€\td in the Patiioi Kui|.‘ idtal ot IVihiigbrakt 

With the pro\i->o that the ro>al ^louer slioulil vxt.njuied b\ 
^ith the supj>ort of public opimon — h himself 

A man of stainless pmau character -rt hi M.<i ix*TquiMte*^ al\%av^ 
befori* '^Lctpted b\ mtn in hi3 poa.itioji 

But ratiier iji\en to “pobin^ ' — plaMiiL a part to impre^^^ j>eopk 
Macaulav 5a\a of him that he Has the uru ualK areat man in hi'-torv 
who lacked i»imx*hcit\ of charactei 

Ko man e\er swaved mens minds In niatoiv uiurt; th ni 'it •hd 
Opponents feared his tongue as if it were a lethal \\ea|X>n 

But he was not a good colleague — ht insisted on dominating e\er>- 
tK>d\ he came m contact with — ^resented argument or disciis-^ion— 
rcLiarded opposition as intolerabU >»o t itt no give-and-take ** 

No 154— BRiribH 1NI)T\ 11 KOBI k I i f U h ^i748--l786* 

Dupleix» chagrined at having to gite b u I* Madras »N150j, da^xtloped 
a new line of acti\it\ Ihe Mogul Empue i Mohammedan emperora 
ruling at Delhi) was now breaking up — lukrs had lx!i.ome practi- 
calh independent— many disputes among them By using “sepoy * 
forces to make the weaker of two candidates \awab of the Carmilic 
(1749) Dupleix himself got control over tiie piovmce The former 
Nawab was shut up with a British gparnson at Tnchinopoh llie 
East India Company threatened with extinction 

Ci.i\e’s First Spell ix India (1743-1753) —Robert CU\e* who had 
gone out as a clerk m the Company's service, obtained permission 
from the C»Dvernor to take a force — ^not to relieve Tnchinopoh directly, 
but to diMde the enemy's* forces by an attack on Arcot (1751), the 
new Nawab's capital Completely successful Arcot captured with 
five hundred men — ^Tnchinoixih rehe\ed — ^Arcot held against trenmi" 
dous counter-attack 

Other successes follow^ed Pro-French Nawab replaced by a pco^ 
Bntibh one Madras made safe British prestige raised greatly m 
eyes of Indians Dupleix recalled in disgrace Chve received with 
great distinction by Directors and ministers la England 

Cli\e was a remarkable example of sheer genius in warfare 
heaven-bom general*', he had no regular military* training 

Clive's Second Spell in India (1753-1760) — Katurned as Gover- 
nor Arrived at Madras (witli squddron under Admiral Watson to 
put down pirates preying on Company s shipping) just m time to hear 
of ''Black Hole*' atrocity {§ 220) Went on with Watson to Bengal 
Compelled the Nawab (Suraja Dowlah) to make restitution Seven 
Years* War begun — Nawab plotting with French to oust East India 
Ccunpany from Bengal Chw entered into counterplot against him 
JPIassey (1757) British nominee became Nawab —dependent on East 
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India tompan\, wiuuh henceforth controlled government of Bengal 

French armv under I^llv arrived^ but was cut off from support b> 
Bntoh >ta-power Defeated b> Sir Eyre Coote at Wandetvash 
\I760 JE^rcnth povvei v\iped out in southern India as in Bengal 

But all this did not loom very large in the eyes of Indians as a 
whole Of the hundreds of thousands who took part in the mighty 
battle of Pam pat (1761) between Mahrattas and Afghans, very few 
liad even heard ot what seemed like petty squabbles between a few 
hundreds of white men 

Clive’s Ihiro Spell in Ixdi\ (1765-1766) 

The situation in Bengal became terribly complicated Nawab ruled 
under unofficial control of the Company, whose officials therefore had 
power without responsibility WTioiesale corruption, native merchants 
ruined by unfair trading privileges, Great IMogul provoked to attack 
and defeated at Buxai (1764) 

Chve ^nt out to oigamse the government ot Bengal Established 
a dual s>steni Nawab to rule,- Company to collect revenue Cor- 
ruption and unfair trading privileges abolished Oudh became a 
dependent state, supporting a brigade of the Company’s sepoys The 
Mogul restored, but henceforth under the Company's thumb 

The CoMP\^\ w \s thus definitely established \s a Ruldsg 
Power, as well \s \n Organisation for Trade 

Xo 155 —THE TWO MID-CENTURY WARS 

War of the Austrian Succession (1 740-1748) 

England and Austria versus France and Prussia 

(England fights France for colonies and trade , Austna fights 
Prussia for Silesia ) 

Cktsf battles fought by England Dettingen (1743) , Fonteaoy 
(1745), Culloden (1746), Lomsbourg captured (1745), Madras lost 
(1748) 

Treaty of Aix4a->ChapeUe (1748) Prussia retained Silesia , Louis- 
bourg exchanged for Madras 

Between 1748 and 1756 a "diplomatic revolution" took place 
Kaumtz (Austnam Chancellor) makes alliance with France (and after- 
wards Russia and Saxony) against Prussia Frederick II and George II, 
both seeing danger ahead for their dominions, both deserted by former 
alhi^, come tc^ether — Conveniton of Westminster (1756) Unofficial 
strug^Jle going on all the time in India (Arcot, 1752) and America 
<Br^ock's defeat. 1755) 

Seven Years' War (1758-1763) 

Britain and Prussia, versus France and Austna 

(4a befam, Englarifed fights France for colomes and trade, Austna 
Prussia finr Silessia*) 
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ChuT hatth ^ jonghf hi L hi^hiud Minorca lo^t Pl*is»±>ey 

(1757;, Fort Duque^ne <17581, Eagos, Mind^n tMielx*c <.>uibero» 
(1759 T Wandewash (1760^ 

Tfiidx of Pans (1763* French uiis^ttnl Inm, India and America 
Silesii drtinitely I^assian 

No 156— SEA-POWER IN IHl SEVEN \ L \Rh WAR 

Tins was the first war in which (undei Pitt direction? the niaMiii 
wa^ applied, *‘The first line of defence is the tiieimN ports 

pi evented the 'invasion of Enjand j Battles of and 

Quiberon, 1759), and enabled Pitt to stnp the miintrv of troops for fureign 
e^^peditions 

Sea-potKCi tnabha Wolu to captim iHuhtt 

It would lia\e been impossible to take tn> 4 >ps to tjiubtc uud main- 
tain them there except by the Na\\ ( \eimiral baunders — navigation 
c>l the St Lawrrence a remarkable piect of seamanship; French- 
Canadians deprived of all support from I rancL {on whufi thev were 
dependent for everything? bv British command of the sea 

Sea^poucr enabled Clive to uhh at Fla\ot ^ ’support of Admiral 
Watson essential to his plans; Later, when the French managed 
to send an armv under Lallv to India, British <‘a-|>ower cut him oft 
from support — ^made his position hopeless led to his defeat at 
Wamlewash (1760) 

Xo 157 —THE FAMILY COMPACl 

An alliance betwreen France and Spam, both sovereign'^ being 
Bourbons 

The War of the Spanish Succession had been fought bv Powen» 
which feared that a French pnnee on the Spanish throne would lead 
to the two countries being practically united This Facit dt FatmUe 
seemed to justify these fears 

First inode in 1733, when Walpole \ refusal to support Louis XV 
in his dynastic ‘*War of the Polish Succession'* compelled Fleury to 
seek support elsewhere (§ 202) 

This practicallv ended the close co-operation between Fleury and 
Walpole 

Renewed %n 1743, w’hen Spam was engaged m the Jenkins’ Ear 
War" with England 

This was what Walpole anticipated when lie made his famous^ 
remark about wrmging hands and ringing bells (§ ^5) 

Renewed tn 1761, when France was m desperate straits in the 
Severn Years* War 
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l*itt, ad\ance information of this reneA\al, wanted to antici- 

pate '^pam declaration of war George Ill’s refusal led Pitt to 
re-i:^n 4761] (>? 224) 

IhuiiL if in 1778 when France went to the support of the \tuen- 

Spain joined m too, from the same moti\ e — ^hoping to reco\ er losses 
m the Se\tn Years’ War 231) 

No 158— CHAI^ACTER OF GEORGE III 

In privatt bje an estimable, somewhat commonplace per&on Re- 
spectable m morals , simple and homely in his tastes , courageous 
-and spirited , hard-working and duty-doing , self-controlled pioub 
and patriotic 

But as a inler his faults were many and grievous a half-educated, 
stupid, obstinate egotist Always quite sure that he was nght, and 
that a ns body who opposed him must be either a fool or a rascal — or 
a combination of both Quite unable to see anybody else's point of 
view No sense of humour 

His one mental gift was a sort of low cunning — an insight into the 
baser side of human nature— wrhich made him an expert in the * ‘dirty 
work'’ ot eighteenth-century politics Hence his success m organ- 
ising “The King’s Friends/’ and getting the better of the Whigs 
after a long and bitter struggle 

No 159— HOW THE CONNECTION WITH HANOVER AFFECTED 
• BRITAIN 

It gave new Continental markets, especially through Bremen 
{acqmred by George with the help of the British Navy — § 199) 

li lei to paHtcipaiton in the Austrian Succession Wat (1740-8), 
owing to George II being a pnnce of the Empire^ and therefore feeling 
a special loyalty to the House of Hapsburg 

If led to participation in the Seven Years* War (1757-63) — George 
II made the Convention of Westminster (§ 213) wnth Prussia m 
order to have Fredenck’s support against a threatened attack by 
France on Hanover, 

No 160 —METHODS OF GEORGE III. 

An indispensable preliminary to break up the immensely power- 
ful ax!^ popular Fitt-Newcastle Ministry which was wmnmg the 
Seven Years’ War, and as a corollary of this, to bnng that wax to an 
as soon as possible 

He took back royal ' ‘patronage” into his own hands, and us^ 
ii] Hm Whigs had done) to build up a party devoted to ”the ha.nd 
that led t to ai*** Tfc Fnmds — not his personal friends, but 

warn wbo voted as he fdtd them ta Parliament. 
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This *‘pationaafe’’ included ^ome lort\ p»ckei b(lrou^^dls’ on tht 
ro\al domains 

It was unfortunate that the Kinx, m t^mpaij^n to cmJ jiarties, 
had to create another party’ But the weakne'-- of his theory was that 
the \Miig factions in Parliament touid make his rule unposbible h> 
not \oting necessary funds to carr% it on b*> he Innl to dt^feat them 
bv their methods 


161— FIRST WILKEts EPISODE 176J 

fohti B iike<^, a dissipated, spendthnft man of lasliion, u anted to 
wm notoriety in politics The King and Bute being verv unjjopular 
for dismissing Pitt and rushing through tht IVace, he caught the 
wmd of popular ia\our by running a journal speciall> to attack 
them- — ^the North Bnion No 45 of that journal madi i \irultnt 
onslaught on the King’s :^jieech to Parhanient announcing tht term'* 
of the Peace 

' This v^eek has gi\en the public the nioat abandontd lUbtancc of 
nnnistenal effrontery e\er attempted to be imposed on mankind 
E\ ery fnend of his country must lament that a prince of so many great 
and amiable qualities can be brought to gi\ e the sanction of his saacred 
name to the most odious measures and to the most unjustifiable pubhi 
declarations, from a throne ever renov-ned for truth, honour and un- 
sullied virtue Our sovereign has been made to declare The 

Powers at war uith my good brother the King of Prussia ha\e been 
induced to agree to such terms as that great princt has appro\ ed 
The infamous fallacy of this sentence is apparent to all mankind 'So 
advantage of any kind has accrued to that magnanimous prince from 
our negotiation, but he was basely deserted by the Scottish Prime 
X^Iinister of England The Articles of Peace were such as ha\e 
drawn the contempt of mankind upon our wretched negotiators All 
our most valuable conquests were agreed to be restored As to 

the approbation of Parliament, which is so \ ainly boasted of, the workl 
knows how that was obtained ” 

The King got Grenville (now become Prime ISlinibter) to prosecute 
Wilkes for seditious hbei on a General Warrant authorising the arr^t 
of ''all concerned with the writing, printing and publishing” of the 
North Brtion Wilkes was arrested and his papers seized But 
popular opinion (round Ixindon, at any rate) was on Wilkes's side 
and the Judges w^ere all Whigs Wilkes claimed his liberty on wnt 
of Habeas Corpus , he claimed exemption from arrest as a Member of 
Parliament , he claimed that General Warrants (which do not 
actuaHy name the person to be arrested) were illegal , and the Daw 
Courts decided m his favour on all these lx>mt^ 

But he knew that he would be in danger of arrest when Parliament 
was dissolved, so he ffed abroad 


No 162— SECOND WILKES EPISODE (1766) 

Wilkes returned in 1768, when he hoped that the King's hostihty 
would have btown over But George was not so easily appeased. 



4,4s XOTE^ OX PERIOD VTI :i7I4^1783 

Wjikt". btin^ cittted for Middlesex (one of the few constituencies 
\\hcrc popularity counted), the King caused the Grafton IMimstry to- 
decUu the election \oid Fresh election — ^frantic excitement — 
Wilkes elected again — election again declared in\alid — process re- 
peated a third time — ^his opponent now declared elected though he 
onh got three hundred \ote& to Wilkes's three thousand 

This episode raised the question Is it for the electors or for the 
House of Commons to decide who shall represent a constituency m 
l^arliament 

WilkcN again arrested and sentenced to imprisonment, but this 
j>ersecutioii only made him the more popular While in pnson he 
elected an Alderman of the City of London, and when he came out 
he was greeted with a torchlight procession, etc 

He was allowed to take his seat in 1774, and was no more heard of 

The King's vindictiveness enabled this worthless rascal to 

POSE \S \ MARTYR ^ND CHAMPION OF LIBERTY 

Xo 163 —BURKE'S THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCON^ 
lENTS (1770) 

\ pamphlet calling upon public men and the nation to combine 
against “a faction ruling by the private instruction of the Court 
against the general sense of the people", a defence of the Rockiug- 
liam Whigs against the King's "non-party^" plan put into operation 
by the ""Chathani-Grafton** Ministry 225) 

“Wliere men are not acquamted with each other's principles, nor 
at all practised in their mutual habitudes and dispositions by joint 
efforts in business, it is evidently impossible that they can act a 
public part with uniformity, perseverance or efficiency When bad 

men combine, the good must associate, else they will fall, one bv 
one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle ’ 

No. 164— IHL LETIERS OF "JUNIUS" (1669-70) 

"Jumus" was the pseudonym of the wrriter of a series of letters to the 
Mormng Advertiser, attacking in the most trenchant and bitter 
style the King’s upsetting of the Constitution 

Who wrote them.^ Nobody knows They ha\e been attributed to 
forty different men The most probable author was Sir Philip Francis, 
who later did so much to obstruct the work of Warren Hastings in 
India (N168). 

attracted much attention and comment , but in the long run 
their violence produced reaction in the Kmg's favour, and helped 
tilm te form the Nmth Ministry The following extract is typical of 
the trick of msulting the King while seeming to speak of 

Mm wUk It m addressed (nommaUy) to Gmfton 



THE AMERICAN DISPUTE 


The profound respect I bear to the ^racioii'^ pniite 'v\ho ^uvern-s 
this country TMth no less honour to himself than satisfaction to his 
subjects w'lll save you from a multitude of reproaches Wliile 1 re- 
member his sacred character, I cannot call >ou the meanest and 
basest fellow m the kingdom I protest, mv Ix>rd, I do not think 
bO You will ha\e a dangerous rx\al to that kind of fame as lung 
there is a man li\ing who thinks 30 U wortin of his Lonfidem-e 


No 165 —POINTS OF MRW IN THE AMERICAN Dl bPl 1 f 

George III Ihe Americans 

The British people are subject to Yes, but it is our own colonial 
King and Parliament just as much Parliaments that we are subject to 
•if the> are living in the colonies as they are tar less corrupt and far 
if they were living at home more represen tati \ e than the one it 

^ \\estminster 

The National Debt has been piled That is all \er> well , but we art- 
up on the home Bntons, for a war to not, and cannot be, represented m 
mi|ke you secure from French ag- the I^arliament at 'Vestminster 
gression — ^we do not ask you to pa\ The foundation of political liberty is 
any of that But we are now obliged “No Taxation without Rejwsenta- 
to gamson the hinterland, and we tion “ We ow’e it to our ancestors 
ask you to pay half the cost of that and our descendants to stand bv 

this sacred pnnciple 

Why don't you get together and The Colonies are not united, ami 
devise some method of voluntary do not want to be And how would 
contribution, since you object to the such a tax be \oluntary, if wc onl> 
proposed taxation ^ submitted to it from fear of com- 

pulsion ’ 

The duties and the trade regula- We ha\e nc\er resisted any tax 
tx>ns which we have imposed are designed merely to regulate trade, 
designed for the benefit of the Em- All the same, your regulations bene- 
pire as a whole fit you much more than us — es|>e- 

cially that which pre\ents us from 
establishing our own manufactures 

The taxation which we have now That is not the point— the point 
imposed is not oppressive — it only is the principle of No Taxatmn eh 
works out at a few shillings a head Besides, this is probably <mlv the 
per annum thin end of the wedge 


No 166— THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENXE f4th July 
1776) 

When in the course of human events it l>ecomes necessary for one 
people to di^olve the political bonds which have connected them with 
one another, and to assume among the powers of the earth the sej^rate 
and equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the beparation 
We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, tiimt they are endowed by their Creator with certain unahen- 
sAAe n^ts, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
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thai to ^QQuie these rights, governmental are instituted 
cimong men, deinmg their just powers from the consent of the 
UCAeined, that whenever any form of government becomes destnic- 
tn e of these ends it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organising its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most hkel> to effect their safety and happiness 

Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies, and such u 
now the necessitv wrhich constrams them to alter their former sj stem 
of government The history of the present King of Great Bntain is 
a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, in direct 
object, the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these States 
lo prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world 

lhe» follows a li^t of alleged acts of tyranny committed hy the Gocern^ 
meat against the tolomsts 

We, therefore, the repiesentatives of the United States of America, 
in general Congress assembled, appeahng to the supreme Judge of the 
world for the lectitudo of our intentions, do solemnlv publish and 
declare that these united colonies are and ought to be. Free and 
Independent States, that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British Crown and that all political connection betw^'cen them and 
the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolv^ed 

This Declaration is one of the most tmpoiiant documents in worlds 
history, for tt was the first definite expression of the view that the 
mil of the people the source of political powet — the foundation of 
democracy 


No 167— W HA THE AMERICANS WON THE WAR OF INDE- 
PENDENCE 

(1) Geographical reasous^ — ^the distance of the scene of operations 
from Great Bntain, the vast area of it, its forests, swamps, rivers, its 
lack of any vital centre to stnke at 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Charleston — all the chief towns — 
fell into British hands, without making any appreciable difference to 
the x>osition 

(2) Lack of any commander of genius to pit against Washington 

Burgoyne, Howe, Clinton, Cornwallis were all capable commanders, 
but lacked the touch of genius required to surmount these obstacles* 

(3) George III tried to conduct the campaigns from London — in 
complete ignorance of local conditions 

This was really the cause of the Saratoga disaster divided coun- 
sels, (One of his leading ministers thought Nova Scotia was an 
iaiandt) 

(41 The empkiyment of German troops — ‘^Hessians** — winch greatly 
the Amenc^ms, 

Tbet Brltisli though convmced that the Americans were in 

the wmmg* dhd not hke the Mea of fighting against them, and would 
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not ^onic forwaid to ser\e ^most re^;inient> were lar below lighting 
strength when the war began) The King wa-s therefoie comi^elled tu 
hire troops from German} 

Bi^T George would prob\bly hwe in spiti of \ll xHf 

\BOVF H\NDIC\PS, BUT FOR 

(5) The loss of sea-power when Franct ‘^paiii *ni<i Holland de- 
clared war Their combined fleets were double the strength of 
Bntain’s* The British Navy had been allowed to lall into neglect 
since the lall of Pitt, and it was now mishandled b\ Ix>rd Sandwich, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty 2331 The I-eague of \rmetl 
Neutmlity 231) added to the difficulties ol the Fleet 

No 168— BRITISH INDIA. Ill WARREN H \sTINL»b d774-^ 
1785) 

Chve s Dual System in Bengal broke down almost at once Nawal> 
succeeded by a child. Company appomts a regent — Mohammed Reza 
Khan Company cannot collect the re\ enue apjxiints a natiN e to do 
it — Mohammed Reza Khan ^ So the e\ lis of power without responsi- 
biht> return Profits absorbed by dishonest officials Home Govern* 
ment expects Company to pay a big subsidy — out of rev enue extorted 
as taxes from the wretched natives Famine destroys a third of the 
population Danger threatened from the Mahrattas, now the domi- 
nant Hindu people in India Companv almost bankrupt 

Warren Hastings (1732-1818), who alreadv had some exjienenwc* of 
Indian admimstration under CUve. appointed to the Herculean task 
of clearing up the mess Became Governor-General, 1774 He (U 
organised a uniform system of law Lourts, and the codification of 
Indian Law, (2) made a new assessment of land values, for taxation 
purposes, (3) arranged a uniform system of commercial dues, u>m- 
pensatmg those who had hitherto made illicit profits from them, 
(4) arranged for the Vizier of Oudh to maintain a force of the Com- 
pany’s troops, as a bulwark against the Mahrattas 

^leanwhile, a Gov^'emment Committee in London had been con- 
sidering reports of recent niisgovemment in India They now pro- 
duced North's Regulating Act (I) The Company was to consult 
the Government on all important political matters (2) was 

to be a Supreme Xourt of English Judges, administering English 
Law (3) The Governor of Bengal (Hastings) was henceforth to be 
Governor-General, with control over the Company’s aflairs m Madras 
and Bombay (4) He was to have the assistance of a council of 
four — ail with equ^ votes 

This was the beginnmg of the Government's intervention in Indian 
affairs 

Ctee of the Councillors sent out under the Act was Fhihp Francis 
who came out convinced that Hastings and all other 
^licers of the Company were corrupt oppressors He won over two 
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fitliLi members to the same view Thus for two important jeara 
Hastinc>!>' work of reform was hampered at every turn Then one 
of the OpiTosition died and Hastings regained control by means of the 
chan mans casting ^ote 

One of the objects* of the French in joining in the Wat of 4men- 
tan Iiiihptiidcmi was to lecover their lost position in India They 
stined up trouble toi the Bntish among the Mahratta princes and 
■sent out a fleet under Vdmiral Suftren Critical situation of Hastings 
a great confedtrac\ of Mahratta princes Hyder Ah of Mj-sore and 
the Ni/am of H\derabad was formed to drive the British into the 
sea French help coming , not a chance of support from home (the 
Gov ernment s hands too full) Superb energy and resource (a) He 
sent one army to save Bombay, another to save Madras (6) He seized 
all the ports, so that the French fleet was useless (c) By 
skilful diplomacy he broke up the hostile confederacy (d) His 
arrangements led to the defeat of Hyder Ah at Porto Novo (1781) by 
Sir Ej re t oote 

If thi tnei of ihi a’«), the Companv had gained no fresh territory, 
but the fact that it had hi Id its own gaee it enormously enhanced 

pti stieii, 

Warre’^ Hastings was the gre\tesi ‘pro-consul” that the 
British race has prodlcfd 

No 169— -HOW BRITAIN’S EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WARS 
WERE TRADE-WARS 

"The If or of Jenkins' Ear” (1739) with Spam began owmg to 
dispute about the rights of Bntish merchants to trade with the 
Spanish colomes 

The War of tJu iustnan Succession (1740-1748) — The hostility be- 
tween England and France was mainly due to nvalry in India and 
\menc,a, and the interest of the Government in both these countnes 
was the desire for markets for Bntish goods 

TJu Seven Yeais’ XVai (1756-1763) was practically a contmuation 
of the above 

TJu War of Anmican Independence (1775-1783) — ^The- dispute 
with the colonies had its roots in the commercial restnctions imposed 
on them in the interest of home merchants and manufacturers And 
when France and Spam joined m it was in the hope of wrestmg from 
Britain some of her gains in the last war — especially the West Indies, 
so valuable for sugar products 

No 170 —THE GORDON RIOTS (1780) 

Ah BBUixmoN of anti-Catholic feeling —An Act had been 
gtvn;^ CMliobcs certain rights as catizei]®, on condition that they 
toc^ an oath of allei^aoe Lord George Gordmi, a istnat^r-Ai Pro- 
testant. o«gaaieed a ptocesaion to present a petition to Parliament 
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to demand itb repeal, A mob joined in, and got out ot hand, burning 
homes of Catholics This turned into a not, in which prisons wert 
destroyed, prisoners released, a considerable part of Ijondon burned 
down, and liquor stores raided. 

The magistrates seemed paraly^sed by the crisis , but the King 
came to the rescue — called m the soldiers and tjuelled the nots — t“uc> 
hundred people being killed ^ in the process Drastic, but necessar\ 
--■saved much further damage and loss of hfe 

George’s nerve and courage greatly increased peojJe respect for 
him 


No 171— PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE DURING THE CEN- 
TURY 

So long as the population remained practically what it had been in 
the Middle Ages, the old-fashioned methods of farming sufficed But 
with the development of commerce and manufactures (NI46) town 
populations increased and there was a constantly growing demand fmr 
mcreased farm products to feed them These circumstances stimu- 
lated pioneers to improve agricultural methods 

Jeihfo TtiU (1674-1741) (Prosperous Farm, Hungerford) devised 
methods of sowing in rows instead of broadcast This allowed of 
hoeing — better crops and economy of seed Wrote a book Hofse- 

Industry (1733) 

Lord Townshend (1674-1738) (Ramham, Norfolk) — Ga\e up politiC4> 
owing to quairel with his relative Walpole (§ 203), retired to his 
estate and devoted himself to experimental farmia®- By deep plough- 
ing he turned barren wastes into fruitful &oil Abolished the fallow 
year of the old three-field system, and adopted a four-year rotatjon 
— ^wheat, roots, barley, clover Increased the size of turnips, thus 
providing winter feed for cattle 

Hitherto most of the cattle had been slaughtered in the autumn, 
when the grass failed The increased cattle population increased 
supplies of manure to fertihse the land 

BaAeweU (1723—1795) (Dishley Farm, Leicebtershire) — ^Tlie 
ppoaoeer of the scientific breeding of sheep and cattle, to provide more 
meat. Greatly mcreased their size Developed winter feeding where 
Townsend left ofi By the time of his death the meat supply of the 
<xmntry had doubled, and Bniam had established a reputation for 
stock-breeding which it has kept ever since 

An interest in scientific agriculture became fashionable, and George 
HI set an example by havmg a part of Windsor Great I^rk turned 
into an experimental farm But the improved methods did not be- 
cmm really profitable until the IiEidustml Revolution caused the growth 
of large town-popuMions 
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Xo. J72 — IHi: lUtK FRKATiHS OR TMK KIGHTEHXTIX CEK- 
1 L KV 

H’t/; E>t tails 


171.-? I tif'cht >p^inish Kiench pimce (l^iiilip \ ) on th_ 

cession of Spam. Emperor .^ets Xether- 
lancls, Xaples, Sardinia Entam gets 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and the Asiento 
from Spam , Acadia troni France. 
Xewloundland recognised as British 
Ih-etender expelled from France 


1748 Aix-lu" 
C f)a^>elk 


SiH » ession 


Frussia (Frederick II) retains Si- 
lesia 

Britain exchanges Lomsbourg for 
Madras— restoration of stains’ quo 
ante helium 


1783 l^aris Se^en Veais’ Ihrussia retains Silesia 

France cedes to Britain Canada, 
Xova Scotia, Cape Breton Island, 
Grenada, Bommica, Tobago, Senegal, 
Alinorca 

Spam cedes to Britain idorida. 
Britain restores to FTance , Belle 
Isle, Guadeloupe, ^Slartiniq^ue and 
five trading-stations m India 

Britain restores to Spam Cuba 
and the Fliilippmes 


Britain recognises independence of 
tliirteen colonies, which promise fair 
treatment for “loyalists.*' Retains 
Canada, Gibraltar, restores Minorca 
to Spain, trading-stations in India to 
France. 

France restores toBritain Bominica 
St Kitts, Xevis, Montserrat 


1783 Versailles 


.Hsmerican 
1 nde}.>endence 



LXAMIXATIOX QUE^TIDXS OX PERIOD VII 


I 51 hov. the i>olic^ of the Wiusi-. helped to establish the Hanoverian 
♦hna^itv on the throne tMjB iW) ) 

? Aceoxmt for the sm.cc'.‘>ful >atabh-hment of the Hanoverian djnasty 
in anxl after 1714 (jM '25) 

3 In what wav*, were the Bntish Constitution atiectetl b\ the substitu- 

tion ut the Hanov enan for the btuart dv natstv ? (oc ’3(i i gs '2t> '23 ) 

4 Vcxount for the jtolitital suprematv of the Whiu Partv under the firiat 

tw o Georges 1 \ r jb '31 , i m 20 ) 

^ In VI hat wav’ were the powers ot George I and George II ditferent 
Irom those of their immediate predecessors? u 31 ) 

h How was the foreign pohew of England aift*ctefl bt the accession of 
the Hanoverian dvnastv® ,lm 24 J 

7. Wliai I ireumstantts letl to the nst and what tu the fall of Waljxile? 

1 1 M 23 ot 30 f 

^ What ativantagt did England g^iin freun the long rule of \\al|>ole? 

^uc »4U 1.GS 31 , cw B 32 ( 
9 How far is it true to sav that WaljKvle was a successful but unstru 
pulous statesman? (oc 'JKl ) 

lt» Show- how Cabinet government developed under George I and 
George II (ni jb ’30 ) 

11 What were the chief points in Scottish historv in the reigns of 

George I and George II? (oc '27 ) 

12 Account for the failure of the rebellions of 1715 and 1745 

(LM '31 oc 31,n’31) 

13 What conditions favoured the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745? (ncjb 32 ) 

14 What mam principles guided English foreign policv 1714-1760? 

(oc ’29 ) 

15 England settled dow n to commercialism Is that a fair cnticism oi 

the first half of the eighteenth centurv ? Give reason for vour answer 

16 Give an account of the part plaved bv England in the Austnan tsucces- 

Sion W ar W hat was our c hit t reason for entering into the war, and 
vvhv has the Ireatv of \K been desenbed as “merely a truce"? 

(OL '30 ) 

17 Pomt out tlie good and evil results of the long i>enod of ANhig ascen- 

dancy in the eighteenth century (ot '30 ) 

18. Give an account of the Methodist movement and indicate its results 

(ct ’30) 

19 “The task of John Wesley and the elder Pitt was to counteraict 13ie 
bad effects of Walpoles ministiy " Comment tcL ’32) 

20. Explain the causes of the Seven Years’ W'ar (ex ’27 ) 

21 W hat progress had been made by England and France in the colonisa- 

tion of North Amenca bv the beginning of the beven Years’ War? 

(bm ’24 ) 

22 Compare the power and possessions of England m North America 

before and after the Seven Years’ W ar (oc ’23 ) 

23 “A glorious success until 1761, and th«n failure ' Do vou agree with 

this estimate of the career of Chatham? (ct '30 )• 

24 Show how Pitt in the Seven Years’ War made good his boast that 

he would conquer French Aroenca in Germany (cw» '32 ) 

445 
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25 Shew the iinpi.nicince ot sea-power in the Se\en Yeais' War 

32,oc*2l,Lf35, 32 ) 

26 William 3*itt the elder was m character and in policv a threat con- 

tract to Robert W alpole ' Discuss this statement, illustrating tour 
answer h\ relereiu e to historical e^ents (oc ’27) 

27 \nilyse the causes ot the discontent that pre\ ailed in either Scotland 

or Ireland m the hrst half ot the eighteenth century (lw *32 ) 

28 England fought France during tlie eighteenth century for the markets 

ot the world Illustrate this from the wars of the period, and the 
treaties that concluded them 

29 How do >ou account for the success of the English in India during 

the eighteenth centurc? (lm ’3| ) 

^0 State the principles bv which our colonial policy was guided in the 
jienod 1714-1783 (oc *27.) 

Do you consider that England's possession of Hanocer during the 
eighteenth centur> w^as on the whole advantageous to her? Sup- 
port ^ our answ er b\ reterrmg to definite facts (lgs *23 ) 

32 fo what extent can the accession of George III be considered a land- 

mark in English history? (lm *25) 

33 How <Iid George III cairv*^ out the ad\"ice ‘'George, be a Kmg**'? 

(oc *32, LM *31 ) 

34 By what methods did George III destroy the power of the Whigs ? 

foL *274 

35 Why is It not true to sa> that George III, m seekmg to rule as well 

as reign, was not trying to restore the Stuart despotism^ (cl *32 } 
38 What e\cnts do \ou associate with the name of John Wilkes? 

(oc *27, D *31 ) 

^3i7 Show how England obtained control of Canada, and why she retained 
It when the American colonies were lost (cl *32) 

38 Give some account of the causes that led to the revolt of the Americsai 

colonies (oc '21 ) 

39 that there were faults on both sides in the disputes that led to- 

the War of \mencan Independence (e> *31, ol *32 ) 

40 Give an account of the work of the British Navy during the War of 

Vmencan Independence (nujb *30} 

41 Couki»the colonists have won the War of Independence without ex- 

ternal help? (oc *^ ) 

42 How far is it justifiable to blame Grenville, Grafton and North for 

bringing about the revolt of the American colonies? (ol *29) 

43 Compare the international situation of England in 1763 and 1783 

(oc ) 

44 Explain the success of the American colonists in gaming independence 

What were the eftects of the struggle on the British Empire? 

(lm *22, LGS '31, N0JB *32 ) 
Account for the success of Great Britain in the Seven Years’ War and 
her failure m the War of American Independence (lm *26) 

46w Outline the changes in English agriculture during the eighteenth 
<^tury (nujb '30. *32, oc *30) 

What do you know of (1) town life, and (2) country life, during the 
e^^teenth century? (ol *30) 

48* I>e®i:»Sbe the i^tuatfcon m India in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
and the mtSKm oi events which made necessary oi 

ttie Ac^ xa 1773 (lm *32 ) 



PERIOD VIII 


THE GREAT STRUGGLE WITH i RANTE 
( 17 ^ 1815 ^ 


Ai ike moment lehen Peritni opens, Firitaijps htrtitne^, 

let^e id the louest point they had reaeheJ for tenfnnes 1 

great coalition of European PviK.ers, jealous rf her aoique^ts 
in the Seven Years* War, had enabled her American toboii^ih 
fa gam their independence, she had b^st her self-respcii, and 
u^as on the t^ergc of national hankrl^pic^ . Foreign dalesmen 

judged that her greatness u^as at an end. Yet hy the time tht 
Period closed her position among the nations higher and 

her wealth greater than ever before, and she had laid the 

foundations of another overseas Empire 

III the iniernn her long contest zcith France had lulminafed 
in hi^o great wars. She entered upon the first to cimtbat 
ideas of the French Revolution ; hut the second was a war of 
self-defence against the greatest military genius in the history 
of Europe. That she emerged successful from the strU'ggle 
was largely due to the fact that during these years she had the 
services of her most famous statesman , her greatest sailor, and 
her fmrst successful soldier ; hut even more telling factors tn the 
long run were the steadfast spirit oj the nation and the rapid 
progress of the Industrial Revolution , i%htch pn winded her with 
the sinews of warF 


CHAFTEK LIII 


EFFECTS OF THE LOSS OE' AMERICA 
1782-1784 

§ 234* The Najdir.- — Let us sum up tke political situation it 
appeared to George III when the Capitulation of V>>rktowm 
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(Octobei 1781) cum}.>elled him to accept the lesignatuni of 
Lord Xoith From the moment of his accession m 1760 he 
had set hmiseli to lestore the p>\\ei ot the munaicln He did 
not seek to deprive Pailiament ot the control ovei taxation 
and legislation which liad been guaranteed to it bj- the Revo- 
lution ot 1688-1689 (N130) , but he believed that the King 
ought to appoint the Ministers and have the general direction 
of pohc'v The great MTiig families had taken advantage of 
the weak position of the hrst two Georges to take this control 
into their lAvn hands Thev' had kept a hold over Parhament 
by means of “pationage”— the power of grantmg places and 
pensions — ^ulnch those kings had placed in their hands as the 
pnce of then support George III, bemg free from the danger 
<ii “ Jacobitism,” had determined to rev'erse all this After 
ten years of struggle with the WTiig “clans” (§§ 223-225) he 
had succeeded m placing in power a Prime Minister after his 
-own heart — ^Lord North — a Tory who acted as his agent in 
conducting the Government, and used the “patronage” to 
ewtisore the support of a part\ of “Kmg’s Friends” in Parlia- 
ment. If George and North had crushed the American revolt, 
their view of the Constitution might hav^e prevailed indefi- 
nitely , but — partly by bad luck and partly by bad judgment — 
their rule had ended in disaster 

Though the Whig Opposition in Parhament had attacked 
the King’s policy towards the Americans {as, indeed, they had 
attacked ev'ery thing else that North’s Government did or did 
not do), the nation as a whole had supported him throughout 
the quarrel , but when the war developed into a struggle with 
half the Powers of Europe, and dragged on year after year 
to the rum of overseas trade and the doublmg of the National 
public opinion had v'eered round Even the “ King’s 
FrwsodSi" with their pockets stuffed with royal guineas, could 
ja#0 kiiger support the policy which had brought the country's 
fsaie so low. So North had to 'res]®a, and King Georg^, to 
cbagnit, was for<^ *o call l^ck to office the “Fanialy 
m§m: Lead Eocklnghain 
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§ 235 The Rockixgham Whigs — But the Whigs were no 
longer so jjowerful as they had been in the first decade of the 
reign Their leader. Lord Rockingham, though a high-minded 
man. had never shown any capacity as a statesman, and his 
vigour was now sapped by ill-health The dominant figure 
among them was Charles James Fox (1749-1806). a genial 
personalit> , a whole-hearted lover of liberty, and a brilliant 
debater, but a devotee of the fashionable follies of the da\— 
hard dnnkmg and high gambling (XI 79) The part\ was 
supphed with brains by Edmund Burke (1729-1797), as ardent 
a Liberal as Fov, and a profound thinker on pohtical t|ues- 
tions, but a man with little practical expenence of the business 
of government {XI 78) Lasth , there was a distinct group 
led by Lord Shelburne (1737-1805), who was a disciple of the 
late I-ord Chatham, and therefore not so bent on undermining 
the royal power as the Foxites were 
Their twenty years “in the wilderness” had purified the 
Whigs’ ideals The evils of political bnbery, which their prede- 
cessors had exercised for fifty years, came home to them 
since the King had turned the tables on them by taking it 
into his own hands They came into office determined to do 
something to make such methods impossible for the future 
As soon as they got into office they earned through an Econo- 
mical Reform Bill (1783), devised by Burke and sponsored by 
Fox Much of the King’s hold over the Commons had been 
due to his practice of giving Government contracts to his 
“Fnaids”, and to the fact that a tenth of the votem of the 
country were revenue officers who were dependent on him for 
employment The Bill made all Govemnient contractors ineli- 
gible for Parhament, and deprived revenue officers of their votes 
But George III, though a man of limited capacitv in other 
directicais, was an adept at the ^ady tncks of political life, 
and was particularly skilful in playing on the weaker side of 
hmiKam nature He dexterously widened the breach between 
Fox and Shelburne by favounng'the latter at the expense of the 
ionner. The climax came when, on the death of Rockingham 
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(Julv 1782' he appointed Shelburne as Prime ^Minister 
and Burke resigned — ^\^hich was exacth what the \\il\ King 
u anted them to do 

§ 236 Shelburne and “ The , Coalition ” — ^The 

new Prime Minister was a man. of enlightened ideas and marked 
ability , but he had a sly, underhand maimer that made people 
distrust him As we hate mentioned before, he had been a 
follower of Chatham, and he appointed the second son of the 
great minister as his Chancellor of the Exchequer The young 
Wtlham Pitt (1759-1806) was only twentt -three tears old , but 
he had been bi ought up bj’ his father to be a statesman, and 
had alreadt made a mark m Parliament as an able debater, 
and as a singularly level-headed, self-controlled young man 

The chief achievement of the Shelburne Ministry was the 
Peace of Versailles (1783) The King hoped up to the last that 
the Amencans would be content with something short of com- 
plete independence , but his hopes proved vain. On the other 
hand, Rodne\ ’s defeat of the French fleet at the Battle of the 
Samis (1782) and Eliott's successful defence of Gibraltar 
against the Spaniards, enabled Bntam to emerge from the war 
with little further loss 

But on the Opposition side of the House there were two 
men who were bitterly jealous of Shelburne Though Fox had 
spent the greater part of his pubhc hfe m vituperating North 
over the American War, the two men were now united by a 
determination to overthrow the minister who had been pushed 
mto power by the King’s favour. Each had a considerable 
personal followung in the House Separately they could do 
nothing against a Ministry that had the support of the "King’s- 
Friends," but united they could outvote it. So they jomcd 
forces, compelled Shelburne to resign, and forced the King to 
ipstal them in. offiice 

IPmi tthnnpii of this " Infamous Coahtion" was short-lived, 
honwei;* SWiKc optnitHi was Outraged by an alliance between 
9g[UxWliiitW%% and extreBtie Tory— looked like a disgusting 
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greed for the sweets of otfite As tin (jt-tuge he was beside 
hunself with lage, and openlj, declared tlut he would never 
rest until he had contrived to get nd wi them 

The opportunity came within a few mitnths Mver Tox’:!. India 
Bill (1783) Recent eventis in India had ahi»wii tliat the 

Bntish Government w’ould have ti> take contiol of the pro\in».ea 
hitherto ruled by the East India Company Fox proposed to 
take these duties over, lock, atock and barrel, leaving the 
Company what it had originall\ been — a mere tiading i.»irp.»ra- 
tion There was much opposition to the measure, for it would 
have enabled tlie Coalition to entrench themselves m power by 
appomting their supporters to innumerable p>sts under the 
Indian Government. The Kmg set himsell to foment this 
opposition by ever\’^ means in his jiower. and when the Bill 
came before the House of Lords he let the peers know that he 
would regard as his enemy 'an> of them who voted for it. 
This message had the d^red ettect — the measure was rejected. 
Thereupon George demanded the instant resignation of the 
mmisters, ordenng them to return their seals of othce by mes- 
senger, so as to save him the annoyance of a personal interview. 

§ 237. Another William Pitt emerges — The King would 
not have ventured upon this step if he had not had an alter- 
native Ministry up his sleeve. When tins was announced, it 
made the political world gasp with amazement he appointed 
as Pnme Mimster young William Pitt’ 

It was a danng move, but it was Ins last desperate gamble 
to get rid of Fox Shelburne was impossible, owing to personal 
tmpopulanty ; and nothing would be lost by giving his young 
supporter a chance. It was an equally bold act for Pitt to 
acc€^ the position, for if he failed his career would be blighted 
at Its very outset. And at first it seaned as if failure was in- 
-evitable. Fox and his fnends poured ndicule upon him, with 
the support of the Northites they could — and did — outvote him 
whenever they liked. Everybody jMxipfeesied that the Ministry 
vKMidd not last more than a few weeks. 
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But tlie \ oung man held gnmlj" on It was unconstitutional 
for d Minister to cling to office if repeatedly defeated in the 
House, but he replied that although the Opposition were for 
the time being in a majontj , they did not represent the trae 
feeling of the -nation When he thought the right moment had 
come, he dissolved Parliament so that a general election might 
enable the country- to decide between him and them The 
answer was decisive Despite the frantic efforts of the Opposi- 
tion, there was a substantial majoritv in favour of Pitt in the 
new Parliament 

There were several reasons for his triumph Firstly the 
nation was disgusted at the shabby tnckerj by w'hich the Fox- 
North coalition had gained office Secondly, ever} bod\ admired 
Pitt’s courage in standing up to such formidable opponents m 
debate. Thirdlt , both Fox and North had in different ways 
play’ed ignoble parts in the recent disasters — North had been 
responsible for them, and Fox had rejoiced at them; whereas 
Pitt had opposed the policy which led to the war, but had 
lamented the humiliations which were its outcome Lastlv, the 
wry name of PITT was a great asset — it reminded people of 
how his great father had pulled the country- out of a slough of 
despond, thirty years before, in the face of similar corruptions 
and degradations 

Thus the King could congratulate himself that he had saved 
something from the wreck of his scheme to “Be Kmg” (§ 224) 
Pitt would not be a Lord North — a sort of Grand Vizier carrying 
out the behests of Sultan George , but at any rate, he would not 
reduce the Kmg to the position of a mere figure-head as the 
Whigs wanted to For, as a matter of fact, he would always be 
more or less dependent on the Tory members who sat for the 
royal borou^is and tJie Tory squires who represented the coun- 
twSk. Os the oitbes hand, the Kmg was equally dependent on 
Pitfe-as. luB only safeguard against-the detested power of Fox. 

febtween King- and Mmister was destsaed 
•#0. sadMfeiMhK: years# and steer the coimtiy- thrcw^ 

el tim^ in its history- 
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CHAPTER LI\ 

PITT IN* PEACE 
17S4-1792 

g 238 A Whig tirmxg Tom —As we expect of the 

*‘Great Communer's ” son, Pitt in these earh da\s of hi> pubhr 
life was full of “liberal” ideals He brou{»ht forward measures 
tt> reform Parliament, to restnct the Slave Trade to gice fair 
pla\ to Irish commerce, and so on , but each of them was 
bitterh opposed — ^largfh b\ people hnanciallv interested in the 
evnls to be redressed Like his father, Pitt was tomnnced 
that he wras the onh man who could sa\e the timntrj,’' 
from disaster, and he wrais nev'er willing to risk being turned 
out of office for the sake of an unpopular cause, however much 
lie believed in it Thus the reforming spirit faded out of him , 
and the process was hastened when the French Revolution 
made all reforms seem dangerous 

In truth, his position in Parliament was never very strong. 
There were no regular parti organisations with official “Whips” 
as there are to-day. The House was divided into groups, each 
led by some influential personage Pitt had the support of the 
biggest of these “blocs” the “King’s Fnends”, but th^ 
had been a good deal weakened b\ the Economical Reiomi 
Act (§ 235), and his pemonal following never numbered more 
than forty 

In the Cabinet, too, his position was made difficult by his 
lack of years and experience. He could not give office to able 
men like Shelburne lest his authontv should be weakened, and 
he b ad to assume an air of haughty aloofness that nvalled his 
father's. It seemed as if though young in age he had never 
been young in sp^int. He was always cool, cautious, circum- 
^ect. On occasion he could rise to noble heights of dignified 
ocadory, but his most remarkable gift was a ready flow of words 
with which to express his thoughts — or to conceal them, if he 
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thought It Wise to avoid committing himself — on any subject of 
discussion 

§ 239 Fixaxcial SIeaseres —At the end of the American 
War both France and Britain were on the brink of financial 
rum , but whereas the position of France grew rapidly worse 
until she toppled into the abyss of revolution six years later, 
Britain was by that time well on the road to recovery This 
was mainly due to tl^e financial gemus of Pitt For m this 
matter, at any rate, he insisted upon carrying through his 
policy in spite of the clamours of the Opposition 
He cut down expenditure by abolishing useless posts He 
organised an efficient system of keeping the national accounts 
He arranged for the Treasury to raise its own loans mstead of 
following North’s practice of “farming” them out to Govern- 
ment supporters, who put a considerable proportion of the 
mone\ mto their own pockets. He started a new Sinking Fund, 
to which £ 1 ,000,000 was to be added each year and allowed 
to accumulate at compound interest with a view to reducing 
the National Debt He reduced the Import Duties, which 
were so high that they often defeated their own object Smug- 
ghng in tea, for instance, was so rampant that half the tea 
drunk paid no duty Pitt’s new “Book of Rates” made 
smuggling no longer worth while, and he compensated the 
exchequer by a window-tax which was more difficult to evade 
Furthermore, 'he was ihe first statesman to put into practice 
the principles of Free Trade Some years before, Adam Smith, 
a professor at Glasgow University, had produced an epoch- 
making book called An Inquiry %nto the Nature and Causes of 
ike WeaMh of Nations, refuting the Mercantile Theory by which 
'Siatestn^ had so long been guided. He showed that smce m- 
tpnatKmal trade is only a form of barter, the more prosperous 
wdiosis are tS^ better for thear neighbours Moreover, he went 
atigoe ihat. natiecial weU-being is best served by the free 
efiMdiiSiiJiOf tX 5 wle with ammimum of governmental mterferaice 
fey ipSi l«0wties. Pitt’s first attempt to carry out these 
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precepts was a measure in the diiCLtinn of free trade between 
England and Ireland He was ompelled to dnjpthis sdienie 
owing to funous oppt.isition but a little later he (ontnved to 
put tniough a C^mimercml Tri ii\ Frjiuc (17S6j Each 

count r\ lowered its import duties on the staple produt ts of the 
other, and the mam ettect was to enable Bntish hardware to 
be exchanged for Fremh wanes and silks Unfortunateh 
before the benefits of this arrangement could be felt, war put 
an end to all Anglo-French trade, but Pitt deseries the credit 
for a far-sighted attempt to carr\ through a poh(-\ which in 
the iollowang centurv became the foundation of British supre- 
macv in the markets of the world 

§ 24U Pitt AXD the Empire (a) Inbi\ —We do not think of 
the younger Pitt as an empire-builder like his father , for during 
the first half of his career circumstances compelled him to keep 
his attention fixed on national revival while in the second hall 
he was taken up with problems of national defence \et it fell 
to his lot to take several steps which brought to birth the Second 
British Empire — our modem “Commonwealth of Nations, ” 

First and foremost, he established a system .of government for 
Bntish India, which lasted for the next seventv \ ears He had 
come into office owing to the rejection of Fox's plan for dealing 
with the problem (§ 236), and it w’as one of his first cares to 
frame an India Bill of his own The problem arose from the 
fact that the East India Company had — ^half unwxUmg^ly — 
come into possession of large and populous temtones which 
{being designed for commerce and not for rule) it was quite 
unable to govern effiaentl>- The Bntish Government could 
not allow It to go on making wars and alliances on its own 
responsibility , for these activities were bound to entangle the 
Government sooner or later The King and his Ministers must 
jMcessanly exercise some control By Pitt's India Act (1784) 
ail the details of admmistration were left to the Company’s 
Board of Directors — ^men who had first-hand expenence of 
In dia , but the Directors were to sulmut all their political 
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despatches for the approval of a Board of Conti ol appointed b\ 
tile Government, which was to have the power to appoint the 
highest officials, especiallj* the Governor-General 

§ 241 Pitt and the Empire (6) Alstralia and Canada 
— Pitt was also responsible for measures which led to the de- 
velopment of Australia and Canada as homes of the English- 
speaking race As regards Australia, it is unlikeh that he 
realised all the consequences of his actions Captain Cook had 
rediscovered the continent during his famous vovages, under- 
taken under the auspices of the Royal Navy m the interests of 
nautical and geographical knowledge He claimed these lands in 
the name of the King, but nothing was to be done to follow this 
action up until 1786 Now that persons sentenced to transporta- 
tion could no longer be sent to the American “plantations,” 
some fresh dumping-ground had to be found for them Lord 
Sydney, Pitt’s Home Secretary, bethought him of these lands 
in the Antipodes, and in January 1788 Captain Arthur Philips, 
with three storeships containmg seeds, implements, and cattle, 
and SIX transports carrymg 750 convicts with a strong guard of 
soldiers, arrived in the glorious harbour which was named after 
the Minister How this very humble beginning led to a new 

Britain across the seas will be told later in this book 

« 

If Australia was founded “in a fit of absence of mind,” the 
same cannot be said of Canada The Quebec Act (1774) had 
given rdigious freedom to the French habitants who had 
been brought under the Bntish Crown ten years before Lord 
North’s Government had been violently attacked b;^ the New 
England colonists for this tolerant pohcy, and the Canadians 
took warning from this to remain loyal to the Bntish Govern- 
ment in the War of Independence, But that war altered 
their jposition A large proportion of the Amencan colonists 
ha^ stood by King George throughout the struggle , and though 
iSm BritMi Govemmmt oMamed promises of fair treatment 
lor tibeiii. m the Treaty of Versailles, these promises were 
die was made so unpleasant for them that 
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thousaiidb fled to take refuge under tiie British flag Of these 
I mted Empire Loyalists as the\ prf»udl\ called themselves, 
some 45XKX) migrated to Canada “vr man\ settled in the 
St Jolm River district that this was cut oft fntm Xo\a Scotia 
and formed intc* .Yt’u Brnnsutck, with it^ own government. 
But even more w’ent to the fertile lands w'est of Quebec. So 
far from being “m\rmidon3 of t\rann\,” as their former per- 
secutors called them, thev immediatelv demanded self- 
go\enunent But the\ had ven difterent ideas and traditions 
from the French Canadians about ptjlitics and religion For 
tile habitants w’ere Catholics , the\ had no experience of jiarlia- 
rnentarv government , and the% were attached to the semi- 
feudal sistem of land-tenure to which the> had alwavs been 
accustomed To have left both populations under the same 
government would have caused endless quarrels and perhaps 
another disruption So Pitt’s Canada Ad (1791) made two 
distmct provinces (apart from the .Atlantic colonics — ^Nova 
Scotia. New Brunswick, and Newfoundland) Lower Canada, 
or Quebec, and Upper Canada, or Ontario Each had its own 
elected Assembly, and its own Governor, and administrative 
Council nominated bv the home Government Thus each was 
left free to develop in its own way — Ontario being Bntish^ 
progressive, and Protestant, while Quebec vras French, con- 
servative, and Catholic 


CHAPTER LV 

PITT IN WAR— THE FIRST CO.^LITION 
1793-1797 

§ 242 The French Revolution — We have seen that the 
distinction between social classes meant much more in the 
eighteenth c^itury than it does to-day (§ 210) Upper and 
lower classes seemed to inhabit different worlds, and it was 
almost impossible for a man bom in humble circumstances to 
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cross the banner between them * This “caste” system was 
not confined to Bntain — fact it was less rigid here than m 
most continental countries In France, Germany, and Spain 
the upper classes had not the political powder wielded bv the 
British anstocracy. but they clung all the more tenaciouslv to 
the privileges which marked their superiority to the “common 
herd ” For instance, it was almost impossible for anyone not 
“well-bom” to hold a military commission in these countries, 
and all persons of noble 'birth were exempt from the most 
onerous of the taxes — ^which, of course, threw the heaviest 
burden of taxation on the backs least able to bear it 

To those who enjoyed the benefit of these inequalities they 
seemed a part of the natural order of things , but sooner or 
later there was bound to be a reaction against such a mon- 
strously artificial order of society, a return to the feelmg th^^t 
aU men are equal in the sight of God and should be so m the 
eyes of the law This reaction appeared fiirst in France, not 
because the Old Regime was most oppressive there, but 
because it was there that it was most felt. For revolutions 
are seldom made by the utterly destitute and down-trodden 
They are usually brought about by people who enjoy just 
enough opportimity for happiness and well-being to long for 
more , and this was the position in France. 

Theones of the “Rights of Man” had long been discussed 
among enhghtened Frenchmen Moreover, thousands who 
had been to America to help the colonists m the War of In- 
dependence came back with a glowing account of the effects 
of freedom and equality in making mankind happy and pros- 
perous. Still, the Old Regime might have sta^ered on m- 
definitely but for the fact that France’s share m that war had 
brought her to the verge of bankruptcy We have seen how 
Hit dragged Britain back ^rom the precipice , but France was 
dess fortunate. Vanous expedients were tried for “balancing 

1 IsfiinQe. Bdjsumi Borfcai, a lawyer by prof^^sion, and an 

was d^ftaiT ed febm higb office, even when Tns party was 
iil J lWPWit Ixe wan mot cf aztetoctatic birth 
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the budget/’ but each expenment onh made matters worse 
At last King Louis XVI, the well-meaning but rather stupid 
king "who row paid the penalty for the misgov emment of his 
predecessors was dmen to summon the States General, a 
sort of Parliament which had not met snn e 1614 

The exciting events which followed cannot be recounted 
Iiere It must suffice to recall how the member^ met at \’er- 
sailles m May 1769, full of good-wil! and hope. Iiow distni-t 
arose between those who sought to u^e this opportunitN to give 
France a constitutional government and the Court Part\ , who 
were determined that the rotal power should remam absolute 
as ever how these antagonisms resulted in a not in which the 
Bastille was stormed , h< »w all feudal pn\ ileges w’ere ab< »lisihed 
how the King tned to escape out of the countrv , and how’ at 
last (September 1791) a form of constitutional monarchv wa> 
hxed up and the Revolution seemed to have ended happily 

§ 243 War with the Revolution — At first almost everv'- 
body on this side of the Cliaimel was svmpathetic towards the 
revolutionaries. They seemed to be paving Bntam the sin- 
cerest form of flatter^’ in tiying to imitate our "constitutional 
Government," and the fact that the French anstocracv had 
lost their pnvil^es was regarded as a just retnbution for their 
action in the late war Moreover, it seemed certain that these 
internal disturbances would prevent France from again being 
a dangerous enemy to Britain for a long time to come 

But these complacent views w'ere combated by Barite’s 
Reflections on the French Revoltdion (1790) Burke was what 
would to-day be called a "Conservative” — ^he believed m 
"Freedom slowly broadening down from precedent to pre- 
ce(knt,” and he denied that a sound form of government could 
be built up in a moment. The British Constitution had been 
a thing of oiganic growth, like a man or a tree , but the French 
revolutionanes had destroyed their existing Constitution to 
build afresh on a theory of the "Rights of Man.” Burke felt 
that this was as wvcked as it was foolish, and predicted that it 
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would lead to an orgy of violence and bloodshed ending m a 
-militan tyranny 

His words made a profound impression on all thinking men 
in Britain — especially when they began to come true For the 
settlement of 1791 was very short-hved The King and Queen 
secretly in\uted the Emperor and the King of Prussia to invade 
France and destroy the Revolution before its doctrines spread 
to their own countries, and war was declared in April 1792 The 
opening stages went all in favour of the invaders, and Pans 
was m danger The result was to give the extremist revolu- 
tionaries — ^now beginning to be known as Jacobtns — an excuse 
to work up another panic in which the monarchy was over- 
thrown. thousands of aristocrats were butchered, a Convention 
was summoned to create another Constitution, and France was 
■declared a Republic Such energy was infused into the amues 
that the tide of invasion was fumed back The great victory 
of Jemappes placed Belgium under the young Republic , and to 
justify their going on to conquer Holland, the Convention 
issued the November Decrees, declarmg {a) that they would 
not be bound by any king-made treaties, and (b) that they 
would lend armed support to any people that would mutate 
their example m "throwing off the chams of tyranny” 

Pitt was desperately anxious to keep out of the war agamst 
the Revolution, for peace was absolutely necessaiy’^ to his 
plans for national recovery,^ but public opimon in Britain be- 
came more and more antagonistic to these violent proceedings. 
When, in January 1793, they culminated m the execution of 
Louis XVI, indignation burst its bounds Public moummg 
was declared, theatres were closed, and the King’s coach was 
surrounded by mqbs demanding immediate war. At last Pitt 
was forced to give way, and Bntam jomed the anti-Revolu- 
tionary coalition’ in February 1793 

* In uitxoducing lus proposal for a Sinking Fund in 1792, Fitt dedared 
tk wonld Head ten years of peace to become really effective, but thaf 
ioMnisMy tibere bad aeMom bem a time wb€»i oontmued peace could be 
antac^iatedk a few months Britain had entered upon 

m fMvr isdUNh iaBhsd, with one bnef mtsarual ,fcHr twenty- wo years 
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'244 Pitt A^ \V\k r — Tbe de* laKttion uf war wa'^ 

a sharp diMdmg-hne in Pitt’s careei Hiiliertd he had been 
absorbed in domestic atiair* but henreforth \\c shall see him 
grappling with the problems <*f war This later task was far 
less congenial to him, and he was nothing like >•* successful at it 

We can ttvice his laik ul succos-. to three mam • auses 
FirstK . he did not expect that bankuipt Frame would be able 
to carr\ on the war more than a seai oi two, lor he could 
not foresee how* devotedh Frenchmen w'ould sacntice their 
lives and propertt m defence oi the Revolution. Hence he 
sought to avoid mterfenng with the tmancial schemes ht had 
laid down in peace-time, and tried to pav loj; the war b\ 
loans instead of by taxation — a p>hcv whn h m the lr»ng run 
led to disastrous confusion 

Secondh, he lacked Ins lathei’s gift for directing distant 
campaigns, for choosing able commanders, and inspiring them 
with conhdence He squandered some of the nnest regiments 
of the army on expeditions to the West Indies, where thev 
were almost wiped out b\ disease An armv sent to co-operate 
with our allies in the Low' Countries was imraKsed bv the 
incapable generalship of the Duke of York, whose only quali- 
fication for the command was that he was the King’s son 
Subsidies poured out to Prussia were spent m partitioning 
Poland instead of in fighting the French 

Thirdly, he repeated the mistaken naval policy which had 
cost us so dear in the American War — that is to saj , be failed 
to keep enemy fleets blockaded in their harbours Hence the 
French were able to bring com ov’er from Amenca , and, 
although Admiral Hood defeated the convoking fleet in the 
battle of Tke Glortms Ftrst of June {17&4), the foodshipsgot 
safely into Cherbourg and saved the situation for the Republic 

§ 245 “Anti-Jacobimsm ” — The Jacobin “Committee of 
Public Safety/’ which had seized control of the Fresich Gov- 
ernment, put treanendous energy into organising the defence of 
the Revolution from its enemies without and within , and they 
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crushed all opposition to their rule by a Reign of Terror, m 
the course of ^\hlch thousands of men and women were pub- 
lich guillotined The horror aroused by their violence had 
most important eftects on the political development of Britain 
The ruling classes were so alarmed lest Jacobinism should 
spread to tins country and overturn the established order of 
things, that they resolutely opposed all reforms that would 
give the lower classes more influence over the Government. 
Pitt went with the stream. He abandoned all his early sym- 
pathies with liberal reform, ana became a whole-hearted Tory. 
An Act was passed making it high treason to advocate any 
change in the Constitution, and savage sentences of transpor- 
tation were passed on harmless individuals merely for being 
ihembers of societies formed to agitate for such reforms 

This “anti-Jacobin” spirit dominated the British Govern- 
ment for the next forty y’ears It seemed that because French- 
men mismanaged the busmess of reforming their institutions, 
Englishmen were not to be allowed to do so at all. 

The Whig party spht over the subject. Some of the more 
conservative members of it jomed the Mmistry m 1795, so 
that the nation might show a umted front to the enemy ; but 
Fox and a few of his devoted adherents remamed faithful to 
their ideals of Liberty and Reform The lifelong friendship 
between Fox and Burke was broken when the former conti- 
nual to sympathise with the revolutionanes, even when the 
country was at war with them 

§ 246. The Black Year — ^Meanwhile the revolutionary 
anmes were carrying all before them. Prussia and^ Spain made 
peace with the Republic in 1795, and in the following year a 
brilliant yovu^ French general named Napoleon Bonaparte pul- 
vetfeed the Austrian armies in northern Italy and compelled 
the Emperor to agree to the Treaty of Campo Fonnio (1797), 
IBins Britiaii was to oope unaided with the R^ublic ; and 
& foe it proved itself. Tbe French felt that they 

to the gospel of the Revolution all over 
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thu woilti and then sttldieis weie ln^pucd with irreMbtihle 
energy and self-con ft Jence “\\ith bread and irun we can get 
to china, ’ they boasted Britain was no longer a member of 
a poweitul alliance engaged in tha=ti'-ing a rti»i<ade republic, 
she was herself struggling against a <oahtion Koj the >pani'»h 
Government — al\va\s anvious to recover the lo-,-.es t»f earlier 
wars with Bntain — had now thrown in its lot with France, 
while Holland was equally under the dominati «n of the Re- 
public Thus Britain’s command of the sea on wdiit h she 
w’as dependent for her \er3 eviatence, was threatened b\ a 
combination of the three next strongest fleets in Europe 
Nor W’as this all Pitt was in desperate straits lor rev’enue, 
and had to pile on taxation to ruinous heights (In the fol- 
lowing \ear he put up a new impost^ — an Imome Tax) The 
war brought foreign trade almost to a standstill Sev’eral suc- 
cessive bad har\ests caused fearful distress among the 
working-classes Great commercial hmis w’ent bankrupt, and 
many banks closed their doors Ireland was on the bnnk of 
armed rebellion , and British India w’as threatened with trouble 
stirred up by French agents 

One ray of sunshine pierced the gloom early m the year, when 
Admiral Sir John Jervis (with Nelson as aecond-in-t.ommand) 
preverted the Spamsh fleet from joming the French by the 
BaiiU of St. Vincent But then came the mo&t ominous disaster 
of all — the two naued muitmes Conditions of service in the fleet 
were appalling. The food was often unfit for human consump- 
tion, and the discipline was so harsh that men sometinass died 
under the lash- In war-time the fleet was manned by the press- 
gang, which took men by force to serve in the fleet. In the 
April of this “Black Year" the crews of the Channel fleet lying 
at Sgithead presented a petition to the Admiraltv, asking for 
redness of some of thfir grievances, and refused to sail until 
somethmg had been done aoout +hein. After some hesitation 
the authorities gave way, and the men went quietly back to 
their duty. Hardly had this been settled when a far more 
senous outbreak occurred m the North Sea fleet at the Note. 
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Here the men seemed to have caught the spirit of the Revolu- 
tion They took control of the ships, blockaded the mouth of 
the nver, and threatened London with famine But this tune 
the Government stood firm The spirit of resistance began to 
die out of the men , in one ship after another the officers 
regained their authority, the movement collapsed, and the 
ringleaders were hanged The mutmies had one permanent 
effect — they drew attention to the hardships suffered by the 
men on whom the nation depended for its safety, and some 
of the worst of these grievances were remedied 
Then followed another flicker of sunshine The ships from 
the Nore sailed across to join Admiral Dimcan, who was 
blockading the Dutch behmd the Texel The ex-mutmeers 
were so anxious to prove their loyalty that they made short 
work of the Dutchmen when they came out of port, an^ at the 
Battle of Camperdown (October 1797) the Dutch fleet dis- 
appeared from history 


CHAPTER LVI 

PITT IN WAR— THE SECOND COALITION 
1798-1802 

§ 247 Napoleon Bonaparte appears on the Scene. — ^The war 
between Britain and France was like a contest between a whale 
and an elephant — neither could get at the other Britain had 
a powerful navy but no army to speak of, while France had a 
powerful army but no navy to speak of. Direct attack being 
impossible, the committee of five “Directors” who were now 
ruling France hit upon an indirect way of stnkmg at Britain. 
Their brilliant young general, Bonaparte, suggested a conquest 
the Turkish province of Egypt as a half-way house to India. 
Settibag out from Toulon with an army and a fleet m the spring 
erf 1798, h© managed to evade the British fleet under Nelson 
whkh waa watching for him, and landed his troops at Alex- 
auadi&u Mwt wfbiilei he ddfeatmg the Egyptian army at the 
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Battle of tile Pyramids XeKon tame and de^tnned hl^ fleet as* 
It la\ at anchor in Aboukir Ba\ tTfu Haith <>f the 1798) 

This < ut his turpmunications with I'rani e and made it impos- 
sible for him to go on with his de^lgns on India Furthermore. 
It encouraged Austria and Ru'.s.ia to ]oin Britain in a t>ecfmd 
Coalition against the Republic 

Bonaparte tried to retrieve hi» situation b\ attacking the 
Turkish Empire through Palestine . but tins plan was frustiated 
by his failure to captuie Acre, where the detender-* were sup- 
ported b\ some Bntish warships under bir Sidne\ Smith 
When he marched his wean tniops back to Eg\pt lie learned 
that the Director! had become \en unpopular in trance 
through the incompetence and corruption of its go\emment 
He had long harboured designs to seize the helm of state 
himself, and it seemed as if the critical moment was approach- 
mg. So he slipped awa\ from Eg\pt and returned to France, 
leaving his arm\ behind B\ a bold and adnnt coup d'itat he 
overturned the existing Constitution, and set up a “ Consulate,” 
wnth himself as all-powerful “First Consul ” He promised 
France peace after \ictor\ and a reorganisation of the Republic , 
and an overwhelming ma]oritj’ of the nation voted in favour 
of his new s\stem 

It was not long before the Second Coalition went the way of 
the First First, the Czar fell out wnth his allies, and made a 
separate peace, then Austria wras knocked out by another 
Napoleomc vietoiv’ in northern Itah — the Battle of Marengo 
(1800), and the Emperor was forced to agree to another 
humiliating peace with the \oung conqueror (the Treaty of 
Lun6ville, 1801). 

§ 248 Trouble brewing in Ireland — Of all the domestic 
difficulties with which Pitt had to grapple during the struggle 
wdth France, the most formidable was the unrest in Ireland 
This was the outcome of centimes of misgoverament and 
intderance. The English Government had always treated the 
Insh as a subject race who could have no more right to the soil 
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of their countrv than the aborigines in Austialia Again and 
again, under Elizabeth ^ James I, and Cromwell, large areas had 
been confiscated and given to English or Scottish settlers The 
Battle of the Boyne (1690) had confirmed the ascendancy of 
this non-Irish luling class, and it had used its power to try to 
crush the Catholic faith which was held so ardenth by the 
great majority of the people By the Penal, Code no Catholic 
could be elected to the Irish Parliament, or vote at elections 
^or enter the learned professions, or hold commissions in t h e 
Services, or be appointed to any public office, or own land, or 
serve on a jury. Furthermore, the English Government op- 
pressed the cotmtrt' (Protestant and Catholic alike) by a 
Commercial Code which prevented Irish pioduce from com- 
peting with English crops and manufactures, in England, or 
in foreign comitries, or even in the colonies 

As the eighteenth century progressed, more enlightened ideas 
began to prevail, and the penal laws were gradually relaxed. 
Above all, England’s extremity during the American war whs 
Ireland’s opportunity. The Government was unable to spare 
any troops to protect the sister island from the danger of a 
French invasion, and it was forced to authorise the formation 
of a body of Irish Volunteers. Grattan, an Insh Protestant 
■who made himself the spokesman of the national claims, 
demanded that the Dublm Parhament should be entirdy 
independent of that at Westminster; and the existence of an 
armed force of 80,000 men was a stronger argument than even 
his burning eloquence The Rockingham Ministry, which 
came into power on the fall of Lord North (§ 235), repealed 
■‘.‘Poynings’ Laws” (1494, N68), which made the Irish Parlia- 
ment subordinate to the English. 

§ 249. The Rebellion of 1798. — But the Irish were not 
satmfbd by this concession. So long as the Dublin Parliament 
luansiy x<^HPesente(l the Protestant landlord class, the Enghsh 
GoiV^Kxmiaoi. ccmlA i00ii[ttni»» to control it by giving pensions 
jond xMiiNffs, Th^ therefore demanded a rdbnn 
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of the pdrliamentau sv-rem thar w.iuM make tt truh re- 
presentative of the Insh people, ami a^. a nei e^aarv part of 
this retnrm thev wanted to make vin end ot the laws whuh 
prevented Catholics (tiilK four-fifths ut the pipulationl from 
taking parr m public life 

The jealousj between the two countnt > was embittered bv 
Pitt’s \ain attempt to establish Trade between them 

(§ 239(, and the doctnnes ot the Fiench Revolution gave a 
fresh impetus to the agitation In 1791 a voting Belfast 
lawyer named Wolfe Tone formed a Stuuti i*t United Iri'sh- 
men to agitate foi complete democraev Pitt knew that he 
w’ould be unable to control a reformed Irish Parliament bv hi? 
methods of corruption, so he suppressed the bfKietv . and Tone 
fled to France The movement w'as strongest among the Ulster 
Protestants, and to counteract this, Pitt forced through the 
Insh Parliament an Act givmg Catholics the vote But the agi- 
tation continued , for the great majoritv of the people were con- 
vinced that a truly national Parliament and Government free 
from English "-influence,” w’as essential to their prospentv 

In 1795 Pitt made a tragl^^ blunder he sent over as Lord- 
Lieutenant a Whig nobleman who was well known to be m 
favour of the Catholic claims Lord FitzwiUiam acted as if 
he had been authorised to bnng the reform about, the Insh 
Catholics assumed that thev were to be granted full "emanci- 
pation,” and great was their rejoicing But it was all a mis- 
take Pitt had no intention of granting them anv’^ further 
pnvileges He recalled Fitzwilliam and repudiated all his 
pro-Cathohe actions- From the pinnacle of hope the Irish 
were cast down into the depths of despair Thev felt that 
they had no resource but armed rebellion 

It broke out in 1798 Wolfe Tone besought the revolutionary’' 
Government in France to carry out their “November Decrees” 
(N175) and come to the aid of the oppressed Insh , but each of 
their attempts to do so failed. A storm drove one expedition 
back, and the Battle of Camperdowm (§ 246) destrov^ed the 
Dutch fleet which was to have convoyed another At last the 
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leaders of the movement felt that tbej- could delay no longer 

they must act independently of the French But there were 
spies among them who betrayed all their plans to the British 
Government On the eve of the date fixea for the rising ail the 
nngleaders were arrested The peasantry made an attempt to 
cany- through the rebellion by themselves, but the only place 
where they made any effective resistance was at V%negar Hill 
m Wexford Even here the King’s troops and the local Protes- 
tant “Yeomanry” had little difficulty in sweeping the half- 
armed, Ignorant, and terrified peasants out of their camp and 
over the country-side The savagery with which southern Ire- 
land was “pacified” during the following months left an inde- 
lible mark on the minds of the Irish people WTien all was over, 
the French sent over a force of 5,000 men, which landed at 
Lough SwiUy, but it was at once surrounded and destroyed by 
the Bntish troops Among the prisoners taken was Wolfe 
Tone, who saved himself from a traitor’s death by committing 
■suicide in prison 

§ 250. The Act of Union — ^This deplorable chapter m the 
history of Anglo-Insh relations had an equally deplorable 
sequel a year or two later Pitt had long been considering a 
scheme for bringing Ireland under the Government and Parlia- 
ment at Westminster He hoped that this would provide a 
solution for two vexatious problems — ^the freemg of Irish com- 
merce and the granting of Catholic Emancipation. For Bntish 
manufacturers could not object to Irish competition if Ireland 
became an mtegral part of Great Britain, and the fear lest 
Catholic M,P,’s would dominate Irish affairs would evaporate 
if they sat in an assembly where they wcJuld be outnumbered 
by the English and Scottish members. It seemed as if the 
recent rebellion would be both an excuse and an opportunity 
fbr canym^ through the change. 

At first aH <dasses m Ireland opposed the scheme. For one 
thing, it wocdd esid the separate national existence - of the 

znake Dublm a mere provincial city instead 
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of the capital of a kingdom Moreover the Protc'stant upjier 
classes realised that it would mb them of their vnial ascen- 
dancy and their political power Pitt -ent over a Chief Secre- 
tar\ (Lord Castlereagh) and a Ltird-Lieutcnant (Lord Corn- 
wallisi with the special task of converting the Irish to the 
scheme by hinting at the commercial advantages and the reli- 
gious equaiitv' that would result from it Tliev were not at 
first verv' successful, for when the Union Bill came befoie the 
Dublin Parliament it w’as rejected bv an overwhelming majo- 
ntv But It was introduced again a month or two latei and 
was passed This miracle was worked bv means ot brilurv 
and intimidation* The Government btmght up manv seat-^ in 
the Dublin Parliament , it bnbed aristocratic iseat-ownera. 
steps in rank , it broadcast Government posts among the mem- 
bers Above all, it declared that it would bring in a similar 
Bill every session until it was passed, and that nobodv who 
voted against it need look for any office or honour or favour 

The L'nion having been passed, the time came to carr\ out 
the promises made to the Irish, but an obstacle cropped up 
which ought to have been foreseen The King was bitterly 
anti-Catholic, and he utterly refused to agree to anv Act giv'ing 
further privileges to Cathohes he declared that to do so would 
be a violation of his Coronation Oath to maintain the pnvileges 
of the Anglican Church, and he w’ould rather abdicate and go 
back to Hanov^er than do such a thmg Pitt thus found him- 
self in the position of having given pledges he was unaMe to 
fulfil, and he took the only course open to him in such cir- 
cumstances — he resigned office But this did nothing to allay 
the bitterness of Irish Catholics at what they naturally 
regarded as the basest treachery. 

§ 251 The Peace of Amiens — After the Treaty of Lun6v file 
with Austna, the Fust Consul could concentrate on the war 
with Britain As before (§ 247), his problem was to find some 
way of striking at a Power, It has always been a sore point 
with otbea- Powers that Bntain should in war-time make use of 
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her supremacy at sea to prevent neutral ships from trading with 
her enemies The Baltic States had formed a hostile alhance 
against her in the War of Independence, as a protest against 
this practice (§ 231), and Bonaparte now contrived to revive 
this Armed Neutrahty The pnncipal Powers concerned were 
Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, and Russia, and the immediate 
result was to shut Britain out of the Baltic Sea, whence she 
obtained much important matenal for ship-buildmg, such as 
timber, tar, and hemp A fleet was sent under Sir Hyde Parker 
with Nelson as second-in-command, to break down the resist- 
ance of the northern Powers Denmark was compelled to sub- 
mit by the Battle of the Baltic (N184), and a day or two 
later the murder of the anti-Bntish Czar Paul brought about a 
change in Russian policy The Armed Neutrality was destroj-ed 
Napoleon was as determined as ever to get the better of 
Bntam, but he was now convmced that this was going to be 
a big undertaking, and that he must first have a breathing- 
space m which to carry out the reorganisation of the mstitu- 
tions of France which had been destroyed by the Revolution. 
He therefore pushed on 'the peace negotiations which had been 
opened soon after the Treaty of Lun^ville (§ 247) 

Bntain was equally ready to come to t>.rms What was 
there for her to go on fighting for? Two coalitions, though 
liberally subsidised by her money, had collapsed ignormniously 
She could not carry on the struggle smgle-handed As for 
her navy, the enemy had no more ships for it to d^troy or 
colomes for it to seize Pitt’s successor, Addmgton (a per- 
sonal fnend of the King’s), was unequal to the responsibihty 
of carrying op. the war Bnti^ commerce was crippled by 
the disturbed state of Europe, and the load of taxation was 
mounting year by year Moreover, everybody hoped that 
France would now settle down to a peaceful existence under 
the Constitution which she had approved by such an over- 
ma|ority 

jTieety of Anusens (18Q2) Britain gave up all her cmi- 
end Cevlon, but the aettbment was 
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\er\’ popular, and when the newFienrJi ainha-^s-adur arm ed in 
London his carriage was pulled thiough the streets b\ the 
delighted mob 


CHAPTER LMI 

THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 
1760-1820 

§ 252 The Machine Age begins — During this period great 
changes were taking place in our ancestor’s wav of lift thev 
were becoming a predominantly town-dwelling people instead 
of country-dwelling, and wage-workers instead of home-workers. 
When George III came to the throne in 1760, Bntain was 
mainly self-supportmg — her only imports were “luxury goods,’* 
such as wines and silks Nine-tenths of the nation’s food was 
provided by her own soil, much of it being produced by small 
owner-farmers Its clothes were nearly all spun and wmcn 
in cottage-homes, and its ironware was smelted on a small 
scale by means of charcoal in the wooded areas of south and 
west. But by the end of the reign (1820) the country had 
become dependent on foreign trade , big farms were in the 
hands of tenant-farmers who employed hired labourers , spui- 
ning and weaving were being carried on m factories by paid 
“hands”, iron was being smelted by coal in great foundries 
m the north and midlands These changes constitute what we 
call The Industnal RevohUton. 

They began with the growth of the slave trade One of the 
most profitable lines which commerce took in the eighteenth 
c®ntuiy was the export of cotton cloth to West Africa, where it 
was exchanged for negro slaves captured by Arab dealers The 
slaves were sold in Amenca — ^many of them to the plantations 
■which provided the raw material for the growing cotton indus- 
try of Lancashire So long as English -village life had been 
seH-su&ang there was no inducement for anybody to devise 
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improved methods , but this expansion of foreign markets meant 
that the more people could produce, the more money they could 
make, and this set men’s wits to work to accelerate production 

These developments came first in the cotton industr}"-, for 
which, as we have seen, there were elastic markets and sources 
of raw material Output had long been restricted by the fact 
that it took five spinners to keep one weaver supplied with yam. 
So, about 1764, James Hargreaves invented a Sptnmng Jenny, 
which enabled one person to attend to a number of mechanical- 
ly propelled spindles The next step forward was a method of 
strengthening the spun thread Hitherto linen had to be used 
for the warp of cotton cloth, as cotton could not be spun strong 
enough for the purpose , but Richard Arkwright ’s Water Frame 
got over the difficulty by twistmg the yam as it spun it Ten 
years later Samuel Crompton combined these two inventions in 
The Mule, which produced yam strong enough to be used as 
warp, yet fine enough to be woven into the finest fabrics, which 
had hitherto been produced only m India A little later similar 
inventions were applied to the manufacture of woollen cloth 
as well 

§ 253 The Age of Power begins — ^The changes led to 
others The ever-growing demand for machinery caused great 
engineering works to be setup, and greatly increased quantities 
of iron were required The supply of wood for smelting soon 
failed, and methods were devised of using coal for the purpose. 

At first most of the power used to drive the machinery was 
water-power — hence the word “mill” for a building in which 
noanufacture is earned on , and the earliest of these mills were 
built by the side of streams. But the growth of the industry 
made §ome more concentrated form of energy necessary, and 
stimulated the development of stecem-power The greatest 
pioneer la this matter was James Watt, who made an engine 
that was far more powerful and less wasteful of fuel than any 
tha* had ^liitherto been devised At first the engmes turned 
out froiti the works of Boultcm & Watt at Birmmgham were 
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used only for pumping the water out of mines , but by degrees 
they were adapted for dri\ung all sorts of machinery, and were 
imitated by other firms This harnessing of the forces of nature 
to replace human labour is one of the most striking features 
■of our modem civilisation 

Coal-mining was further stimulated b\ the need for fuel to 
make the steam in the engines , and an indirect consequence of 
this was a shifting of population Hitherto the south had been 
the most populous part of the country , inasmuch as it was 
richest in agricultural land and had the great port of London 
as its centre , but after the development of the steam-engine 
the new manufactures developed near the coalfields which 
provided them with their fuel, and crowded industrial towns 
grew up in the north and midlands 

Other notable developments of the age were in the matter of 
locomotion Practically nothing had been done in the way of 
road-making since the departure of the Romans So long as 
the badness of the roads was merely a source of inconvenience, 
men had only grumbled at it , but when it became a hindrance 
to making money they began +o use their brains to improve 
matters The first step — about the beginning of George Ill’s 
reign — ^was to create “turnpike trusts,” which were authorised 
by Act of Parliament to levy tolls from the users of the roads 
they maintained A generation later came the pioneers of 
scientific road-making, Telford and Macadam, and by the turn 
of the century fast mail-coaches on hard roads had halved the 
time required for journeys Equally important was the deve- 
lopment of canals In T759 James Brindley designed a canal 
between Manchester and the Duke of Bridgewater’s collienes 
at Worsley ; and this was later continued to connect with the 
Mersey The cost of transportmg cotton between Liverpool 
and Manchester was reduced from forty shillings to five shil- 
lings a ton No wonder that all the chief industnal centres of 
the country were soon connected by similar waterways * 

1 Th^e were called: " Inland Navigation Canals/' and so many men 
•were employed digging them that the word “navvy" has remained in use 
for this 1yi)e of labourer 
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§ 254 The Enxlosures — long as English people were 
maml}- counlr 5 --dwellers, and “evcrv rood of land maintained 
its man,” there was lit^-le inducement to improve agricultural 
methods, inasmuch as theie would have been nobody to buy 
any surplus produce But when evcr-mcreasing numbeis lived 
in towns, where they \\ere employed in tending machines in- 
stead of producing food a demand for increased crops began 
to be felt We have seen how, during the first half of the cen- 
tury, Jethro Tull devised machmes for di ill-sow mg and horse- 
lioeing, Lord Townshend expeiimenled with rotations of ciops 
and developed roots for the winter-feed of cattle, and Robert 
Bakewell increased tlie suppU' of meat by scientific breeding 
(Xl71) But these men were pioneers who gained little from 
their enterprise — the profits fell to a later generation, after 
the ‘Industnal Revolution” had created a market for the 
increased products 

And with the accession of George III the new interest in 
scientific farming had another, more far-reaching, effect A 
great part of the country was still cultivated undei the medieval 
“open-field” system, by which each villager owned strijis in 
each of three or four great unenclosed fields These strips weie 
divided from each other by mere grass “balks,” and the whole 
of each field was under the same crop at the same time This 
system made up-to-date methods impossible, and local squires 
who w'anted to profit by the mounting price of com sought to 
end it They got Parliament to pass “Enclosure Acts” author- 
ising them to fence in the village lands, including the commons 
and waste land, and re-divide it into compact blocks This hit 
the village “small-holder” m three ways Firstly, he generally 
get the worst of the deal when the lands were re-divided, 
secondly, he could rarely find the money for his share of the 
cost of passing the Act and fencing the fields , thirdly, he had 
lost the use of the “common” on which he had hitherto turned 
his cow and pigs and geese Moreover, the large-scale 
farmer was able to undersell the humble yeoman. The 
consequence was that the latter generally had to sell his share 
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of the village lands and either work for wages on them as a 
hired labourer, or emigrate to one of the colonies, or dnft into 
the nearest town to work in one of the new factories. 

§ 255 The New Outlook But the most \utal of the 
changes wrought by the "Industrial Revolution” was in the 
relationship between man and man The new processes of 
manufacture required machinery which w’as enormously costly 
to buy, to house, and to feed with raw material All this was 
quite beyond the resources of the cottage-worker Further- 
more, mass-production turned out huge quantities of goods at 
a pri^e with which the hand-worker could not compete These 
humble folk were starved into abandoning their home-industry 
and working for wages Thus the nation came to be divided 
into two hostile classes — those who Ine by owning and those 
who live by eamipg — ^wage-payers and wage-earners — capttahsis 
and labourers 

The fact that Britain was the first countrj’' in which this 
Industnal Revolution took place gave her an enormous advan- 
tage in the accumulation of wealth It was this which enabled 
Britain to hold out in the long struggle with France , and it 
has been well said that the rocks upon which the Napoleonic 
Empire foundered were the factory chimneys of Yorkshire and 
Xancashire 

Unfortunately a price had to be paid for this, and that price 
was the health and happmess of several generations of our 
ancestors Life in the country may be dull, but at any rate it 
IS spent healthily m the open air, whereas in the mushroom 
towns which sprang up in the new industnal areas the workers 
lived from morning to night m the foul atmosphere of a crowd- 
ed mill, and from night to morning in the equally foul atmo- 
sphere of a crowded home Even in agncultural distncts the 
labourer had now no rights, no freedom , and his wages fell so 
low, owing to economical methods of faimmg, that he could 
scarcely keep body and soul together. Moreover, many of the 
tasks in the factones could be performed by children, and those 
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who survived the long hours of monotonous toil grew up a 
stunted and discontented race 

Parhament did nothing to improve these conditions, chiefly 
because it was convmced by such writers as Adam Smith 
( § 239) that wages and conditions of labour were as completely 
outside human control as the law of gravitation They argued 
that, by the “Law of Supply and Demand," wages fall if there 
are more workers than ]obs for them, and v^ce versa This 
doctrine of letting such matters alone — “ Laissez-fatre ” — domi- 
nated the mmds of the ruling classes for half a centurj- and 
more It was a comfortable doctrine for them, for it seemed 
to free them from all responsibility Moreover, low "yrages 
enabled employers to accumulate capital to expand their busi- 
nesses, and it appeared to be a patriotic duty to do everji:hing 
possible to encourage this 

The only step that they could take in self-defence was to 
come to agreements among themselves not to work for lower 
wages or longer hours than seemed leasonable Here we ’see 
the ongm of Trade Unionism , but in this, its earliest form. 
It was doomed to a very short life In 1799 Pitt passed a 
Comhnahon Act, which forbade any workman to combme with 
other workmen to impose conditions on employers, under a 
penalty of three months’ hard labour 


CHAPTER LVIII 


PITT IN WAR— THE THIRD COALITION 
1803-1805 

S The Great Invasion Scare — Within a few iponths of 
the signing of the Peace of Amiens (§ 251) it became evident 
sracr would break out again vi ry soon Bonaparte showed 
file %itCTwied to make France the dominant Power m the 
wwld, and that he realised that Britain was the most senous 
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obstacle to his so doing (N182) The British Government 
determined not to allow him to complete his preparations at 
his leisure, and declared war (May 1803) Yet the “Napoleo- 
nic War “ which followed was more truly a defensive war than 
any other in which this country- ever engaged The nation felt 
that the threat of a military dictatorship must be checked 
before it swallowed up Britain as it had already swallowed up 
the Netherlands, the Rhine Provmces, and northern Italy 

Bonaparte now made elaborate plans for an invasion of Eng- 
land He collected near Boulogne what he called “The Grand 
Army of England ” It was one of the most formidable fighting 
forces the world has ever seen, consisting of 150,000 soldiers — 
most of them still young in age but veterans of ten j ears of al- 
most continuous warfare — commanded b\ keenly ambitious ju- 
nior ofi&cers, with Soult, Lannes, Ney, and Dai’oust as Generals 
of Division, with Murat (“Le beau sabreur”) in charge of the 
cavalry and Bertbier as Chief of Staff , and. over all, the greatest 
mihtarv genius of modem times For two years this aimv lived 
in huts on the Picardy coast, rehearsing their attack on tte 
white cliffs which they could plamly see on clear da\s, while 
their Emperor (as he became in 1804) was planning the means 
to ferry them across the tluity miles of Channel that intervened. 

In England these preparations caused much alarm The 
militia -was called up, a volunteer corps was raised, and the 
Martello Towers and Beacon Hills along the south coast still 
bear witness to those days and nights of anxiety But the most 
essential step which the nation took to meet the danger was 
to call Pitt back to office Everybody realised that the Adding- 
ton Government was quite mcompetent to meet the crisis. 
When George III sent for Pitt, he extorted from him a pro- 
mise that he would not agam brmg up the question of Catholic 
Emancipation , and Pitt, feeling that national safety must be 
his‘ first consideration, agreed He was anxious to form a 
really national Ministry by includmg the principal WTugs , but 
the King would not admit Fox to office, and none of the others 
would join without their leader 
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The only counter-move which Pitt could make against the 
threat of invasion was to construct another of “those creakmg 
coalition machines,” as Napoleon contemptuously called 
Prussia refused to ]oin, being paralysed by fear of, Napoleon, 
but Pitt was more successful with Russia and Austria Eng- 
land was once more to pay the Austrian army to fight , and 
the first stage of the campaign was to be the invasion of 
France through Bavaiia (her ally) by an Austro-Russian army 
What the second stage was to be did not in the event matter 
much — as we shall see 

§ 257 Sea Power again — ur course, JNapoleon knew all 
about these “secret” negotiations, but it would be a death- 
blow to the projected Coalition if he could knock England out, 
and for a time he persisted with his invasion scheme His 
great difficulty was how to convey his men, horses, guns, and 
ammunition across the Channel He had thousands of fkit- 
bottomed boats built, and at first he hoped that they would be 
able to slip across on some dark night But experience show- 
ed that several tides would be necessary to get the boats 
loaded , and what would the British navy be domg meanwhile ^ 

By the beginnmg of 1805, therefore, he decided that he must 
contrive to gam a preponderance of naval strength in the 
ChaLnnel, if only for a few days His first step was to add the 
naval resources of Spain to those of France, by inducing the 
feeble Spanish Government, which he always had under his 
thumb, to declare war upon Great Britain True 'to his basic 
pnnciple of strategy, he aimed at concentrating the whole 
Franco-Spanish fleet at the vital spot so suddenly as to give the 
British no time to collect their scattered squadrons The chief 
obstacle to this was that the British navy was blockading the 
French and Bpanish harbours, in accordance with its maxim 
that “the first Ime of defence is the enemy's ports.” Napoleon 
thsiructed VjltoefCfTO ^the commander of the Toulon fleet) to 
sii^ to the blockading squadron (commanded by Nel- 
the blockade of Cadiz, and with the Spanidi 
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ships thus released to sail to the West Indies A similar plan 
was to be carried out by Gantheaume at Brest and Rochefort, 
and the combined fleets were then to return swiftly to Europe, 
where it was hoped they would be at least a week ahead of the 
enemy 

At first the plan prospered Villeneuve got out w'hile Nelson 
was refitting and revictualling in a roadstead near Sardinia 
He released the Cadiz fleet and sailed for Martinique with 
twenty ships of the line It took Nelson neaily a month to* 
get any reliable information as to ViUeneuve’s destmation, and 
to his great disappointment he failed to brmg him to battle in 
the West Indies Villeneuve had set ott back to Europe, but 
Nelson sent on a fast frigate to warn the Admiralty Sir 
Robert Calder was sent with fifteen ships to intercept the 
enemy at the mouth of the Channel After an indecisive 
action, Villeneuve got into harbour just as Nelson was approach- 
mg Europe Nelson had fretted himself sick dunng his f nut- 
less chase Leaving the task of blockading Villeneuve at 
Cadiz to Lord Collingwood, he came home on leave — and was 
surpnsed that nobody reproached him with his failure 

That was the end of Napoleon’s invasion scheme He sud- 
denly decided to abandon a plan which depended on such incal- 
culable factors as ships and sailors, and fell back on the game he 
knew he could play — the destruction of the Austrian army now 
slowly concentrating in Bavaria for the invasion of France 

Once more had Britain been saved by her fleet “The storm- 
tossed ships on which the Grand Armv never looked, stood, 
between it and the domimon of the world ” 

I 258 Ulm, Trafalgar, Austerlitz — There followed one 
of the most striking examples of military efficiency in history 
Within six weeks of breaking camp at Boulogne the*French army 
had marched into Bavana, had surrounded the Austrian army 
at Ulm (October 1805) and had compelled it to surrender The 
Allies’ plan of campaign was shattered before it was well begun, 

A day or two later came news of a verj’ different colour — the 
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•destruction of the Fianco-Sj^ish fleet Nelson wanted nothing 
so much as an opportunity' to come to grips with the enemy 
On 25th September he arrived off Cadiz and took over the 
•command Ten days later the Franco-Spamsh fleet came forth 
to its destruction off Cape Trafalgar (21st October 1805) The 
battle began just before midday, and by three of the afternoon 
ten of the allied ships had been destroyed, eighteen more had 
been captured, and Nelson was lying dead in the cockpit of the 
Vtciory Trafalgar compelled Napoleon to abandon all hope 
•of a direct attack upon Britain, and push forward with an 
alternative method of overcoming her — a method which ulti- 
mately led to his own downfall 

In his speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet in the Novem- 
ber of this year Pitt made his famous remark " England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and will, I trust, save Europe 
by her example^” But Europe was a long way from being 
saved as yet Napoleon followed up his success at Ulm by 
defeating the mam Russo- Austrian army at Austerhiz (De- 
cember 1805) The Austrian Emperor was compelled to make 
a humiliating peace with Napoleon for the third time, while 
-the Czar withdrew his shattered forces into Poland The Third 
Coalition had ended like the First and Second, with Bntam 
left to face the enemy alone 

The news of Austerlitz killed Pitt His health had long 
been breaking down, and the overthrow of his Coahtion was 
too much for his weakened physique People afterwards spoke 
of "the Austerlitz look,” which never left his face imtil his 
death some six weeks later. 


CHAPTER LIX 

THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 
1806^1813 

ff^^/HsTMAHiTARiANiSM — ^There were so few men of outstand- 
iw J&j^sh politics at this time that, on the destth 
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ot Pitt, King George was forced to admit Fox to office It 
seemed as if at last a trul^^ National Ministry had been formed, 
but this “ Mimstry of All the Talents” was as short-lived as 
the earlier MTug-Tory coalition Tike that of 1783, it managed 
to pass ]nst one sound measure through Parhament 
Towards the end of the eighteenth centuiy the Methodist 
revival began to have the effects that the Weslei s had always 
hoped it would have — a deepemng of religious faith in the 
Church of England (§ 211) “Evangelical Churchmen,” ,as 
they were called, were great Bible- readers, they condemned 
fnvolous amusements, especially on the Sabbath, above all, 
thej^ believed in “good works” — ^in promoting the well-bemg 
of mankind The first fruits of this “humanitananism” were 
reaped in the work of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, who 
devoted their lives to improvmg conditions in prisons, where 
men, women, and children — ^the vilest cnminals and innocent 
persons awaiting trial — ^were all herded together m foul dens 
Another notable manifestation of the Spirit was the foundmg 
of missionary societies — ^the Church Missionary Society in 1799 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804 

Most 'notable of all was the Anti-Slavery Societv, in wljiich 
the leading figure was W%lham WiXbeifforc& (1759-1833). He 
tned to get his friend Pitt to do somethmg in the matter, but 
Pitt quailed before the fierce opposition of the influential men 
who were profitmg by the system (§ 238). As a matter of fact, 
the Industrial Revolution in England, together with the invKi- 
tion in Amenca of the “cotton, gin” for separating the fibre 
from the seeds, caused such an expansion of the plantations 
that the rate of slave importation (mostly earned on in Bntish 
ships) quadrupled dunng the last twenty years of the century 
Wilberforce’s 'campaign had always been warmly supported 
in Parliament by Fox, though the latter drew his humanitarian 
impulse rather from the doctnnes of the “Rights of Man” than 
from those of Chnstianity , and the great Whig statesman now 
forced through Parliament the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
(1806-1807) This was only half-way towards Wilberforce’s 
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goal for It did not set free the slaves who were already- 
working on the plantations, but it was a move in the right 
direction 

Fox died in September 1806 and earlj- in the following year 
the Coalition !Ministiy icsigned because the King refused to 
allow them to proceed with a measure throwing all ranks m 
army and navy open to Catholics A Tory Ministry waj, now 
formed under the Duke of Portland and the Whigs were -not 
in ofl&ce again for another tventt^'-thiee years 

§ 260 The Rival Blockades — ^Napoleon’s new plan of 
campaign against Britain was The Continental System The 
Industrial Revolution had already gone so far that the country 
was no longer «elf-supportmg If an enemy could prevent 
Britain from importmg foodstuffs and raw materials, ana from 
exporting manufac’-ured goods to pay for them she would sooa 
be starved into surrender She had herselt set an example 
blockading an enemt' coast, she should now be blockaded 
hersdf Not, of course, by the same method Ilia, navy having 
been destroyed at Trafalgar, Napoleon could not stop merchant 
ships at sea, but he could prevent tlieir delivering then car- 
goes at European ports — ^provided that he controlled the coun- 
tries to -which those ports belonged This was a big undertaking, 
but Bonaparte ivas now beginning to suffei from that over- 
weening self-conjfidence which ultimately caused his downfall. 
He already dommated Denmark Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, and Italy, and he felt that he would soon find a way to 
impose his will upon the rest The most serious breach la -the 
"system” at -the moment was the Nonth Sea coast of Prussia, 
but that did not piesent much difficulty to the Emperor He lost 
no time in picking a quarrel with the King of Prussia, annihil- 
ated his army at Jena (1806), and entered Berlin as a conqiiemr 

It was from the Prussian capi-tal that he launexhed his ece- 
npqaic campaign against Britain By -the Berlin 

prodaimed the British Isles in a state of blockaide. 
Jifo vessel that touched at a British port was to be allowed 
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to enter any harbour under his control To this the British 
Government replied bv the Orders in Comicxl (1807) Since 
the French Emperor forbade Europe to trade ivith Britain, 
Bntam would forbid Euiope to trade with an\one else The 
Bntisli navy’ would take as prizes anv vessel sailing to any 
port under French control unless it had first called at a Bnti^ 
port and paid a duty on its cargo 

§ 261 The Effects of the Blockades — Henceforward his 
“‘Contmental Sj’stem” was seldom out of Bonaparte's 
thoughts Having masteied Prussia, his next care was to 
bring Russia into the System This he did bv first defeatmg 
the Czar at the Battle of Fnedland, and then coming to terms 
with him by the Treaty of Tilsit (1807) 

There is no doubt that the blockade war hit Bntam verv 
bas’d There were several bad harvests, and the difficulty of get- 
ting supphes from the Continent raised pnces to famine heights. 
Wages nowhere rose in proportion to the cost of hving, and m 
Aome cases they actually fell Moreover, hundreds of thousands 
of workpeople weie thrown out of employment altogether. The 
effect of the new machines ■was at its •worst they sailed a great 
deal of labour, while the increased output which might have 
3 nBade up for this ivas checked by the loss of (;pntinental mar- 
kets It is not surpnsmg that Luddtie Rtois occurred, in 
which starving mobs raided mills and smashed the macianeiy 
which seemed to be the cause of their misery The w^der is 
that those dark days did not see a great social upheaval The 
nation as a whole tightened its belt and set its teeth and locdced 
forward to better tunes as soon as “Boney" was beaten 

Meanwhile the British counter-blockade was hurting France 
her subject states even more Nothing makes us realise 
the sp^ which Bonaparte cast over the minds, not only of 
France but of Europe g^erally, than the fact that at his 
they submitted to a system frc«n which they derived no 
amt of ' advantage, but which dqinved them of coffee, sugar, 
ajii‘4efei»5C0', qoadnipied'the cc«t of their clothing, laid up the 
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shippii'g in. then port" and made grass grow in then market- 
place" 

An even more impoilani cftecL of tne Continental System 
was that Napoleon s eflorts to make it eliective led him into a 
nurabei of enteiprises ttliich diasipated hi'^ strength and led 
indirecth to his downfall The hrst of these enterprises was 
an attack on Poitiigal The prosperity of that country was 
dependent on trade with Bniain and its Government refused 
to commit economic suicide even to please the gieat Napoleon. 
He therefore sent Maishal Junot with an arniv to compel it to 
do so by force In oider to reach Portugal this French army 
maiched through Spam with scant regard for the self-respeci 
of the Spaniards So indignant weie ihcy at the weakness of 
their King in not rcsi^^ting this Jiigh-handed action that there 
was. a movement to depose him in favour of his son Ferdinand 
Napoleon had long telr that these Bourbon Kings of Spam were 
too weak to enforce the Berlin Deciees efficiently, and these 
family ]ars ga\e him an excuse to intervene He summoned 
Kmg and Prince to Bayonne, in-sisted upon then both resignmg 
their rights to the throne, and announced that he had appointed 
his brother, Joseph Bonaparte, to icign in then stead But this 
was leaving out of account the feelings of the Spaniards Pnde 
of race was anjong their strongest cliaracteiislics, and they 
utterly refused to accept their new "Kmg” There were risings 
in half a dozen provinces at once and several of the self- 
appointed Provincial Governments asked support from Britain 
— with whom Spam was still nominally at war 


§ 26li. liiE Pexixsular War — ^This was the oiigin of one 
of the most famous wars in which the British army was ever 
concerned It began on a very small scale, with a force of 
10,000 sent out under Sir Arthur Wellesley, recently returned 
from India (NISI) He defeated Junot at Vxmevro (1808), but 
th/MfteSt day he was superseded by the arnval^of senioi officers, 
the of Centra, fllowmg the French to eva- 

•eajrte !n<*«6»^Kh ships. All the generals were recalled 
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CHAPTER LX 

THE DOW’XFALL OF NAPOLEON 
1812-1815 

§ 263 The Moscow Campaign — ^The Peninsular War was but 
the first of a number of difficulties in which Napoleon was- 
involved by his Continental System The peoples of Europe 
were forced for a time to submit to the hardships it imposed on 
them, but tliey grew more and more restive Napoleon an- 
nexed Holland, deposing his brother Louis, whom he had 
placed on its throne, for fading to carry out the System 
efficiently, he quarrelled with the Pope for the same reason, 
thereby arousing the opposition of every earnest Catholic m 
Europe, in Geimany everybody was looking for, yearning for, 
working for the day of dehverance from the t 5 n:ant’s yoke 
But it was Russia that struck the first blow. The Czar had 
very soon begun to repent of the bargain he had made at Tilsit 
(§ 261), for it had cnppled Russian commerce and had cut his 
revenue down by a half He began to issue special licences 
for trading with Bntam, despite Bonaparte’s angr^" protests. 
Napoleon realised that if this sort of thing continued, other 
ruleis would follow suit, and his precious System would col- 
lapse He therefore decided to overawe Europe by a demon- 
stration of irresistible power, and invaded Russia with 450.000 
men. But the Czar’s troops retreated before him, and thus 
drew him farther and farther into the country It was not 
until he was within a hundred miles of Moscow that they made 
a stand, and even after this battle (Borodino) they were able 
to continue their retirement m good order When the French 
entered the city, they found it deserted, and as they could not 
spend the winter there, and the Czar stdl dechned even to dis- 
cuss terms of peace, there was nothing for it but to return. On 
the way back they suffered such losses from cold, hunger, 
fatigue, and pursmng Cossacks, that of the proud .host which 
had marched into Russia a few months before, only a few 
thousand survivors staggered back across the frontier 
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German}' was roused to a fever of excitement I'he King of 
Prussia, and a little later the Empcroi of Austria, plucked up 
couiage to mako alliance with the Czar and declare war By 
superhuman efforts Napoleon raised another army to leplacc 
that which he had lost m Russia; but the troops were not of 
the same quality, and the disaster had shaken not only men’s 
belief in him, but his belief m lumholl In a tremendous 
‘ Battle of the Nations.” at Leipzig (1813) he was completely 
defeated, and had to withdraw across the Rhine The alhes 
followed him up, and Prance was invaded by four armies at 
once — Russians, Prussians, and Austrians from the east, and 
British (the Peninsular Wai having just reached its liium- 
phant close) from the south In the ' Campaign of Fiance” 
01.814) Napoleon performed some of his most marvellous feats 
of generalship, but the odds agamst lum were too groat He 
was forced to abdicate and was exiled to the island of Elba, 
while the victorious sovereigns and their ministers met in the 
Congress of Vienna to leinake the map of Europe 

§ 264 'I'he Axr»T o-Americ^v War of 1812 — One of the most 
deplorable results of the blockade war, from the British point 
of view, was that it involved her m a war with the Lmted 
States We have 'seen again and again how Biitain’s insis- 
tence on the “Right of Search” led to disputes vnth neutral 
Powpis (§ 251) , and this time the dispute went so tai as to 
lead to actual w'^arfare 

In the early stages of the war with France the British navy 
had interfered as little as possible with American ships, but 
France took advantage of tlus laxity to have large quantities of 
West Indian produce shipped to France under the Stais and 
"Stripes When the British navy put a stop to this the Amen- 
tean President retaliated by a “Non-importation Act,” exclud- 
ing: British goods from America, coupled with an embargo 
the export of raw cotton to Britain 

Aad. tiiis was not America’s only grievance agamst the Bnlish 
navy. BSdst Bnti^ warships were undermanned, for it was 
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difficult to get sailors to face the haid conditions of life in 
them, and they took every oppoitunity to desert and take ser- 
vice in American merchantmen, in which they got better pay 
and food and less risk This gave naval officers an excuse 
to stop Ameiican merchantmen on the high seas, and cany' 
off any likely looking members of their crew’s, without anj 
very careful inquii}' mto their legal citizenship 

When the Continental System was at its height, the Bntish 
Government redoubled its efforts to prevent neutrals from 
suppl 5 nng France, and the Power to suffer most by these efforts 
was the United States. There was a long and bitter contro- 
versy between the two Governments The Bntish blockade 
hit Amenca hard, but the Amencan embargo hit Bntain even 
harder, and at last the British Government withdrew the 
Orders in Councfl But it was just too late The American 
President, driven on by an anti-Bntish party in Congress, had 
declared war a few daj’S before, and matters havmg gone so 
far, national pnde prevented either side from vnthdrawing 

Fortunately the fightmg was on such a small scale that it 
had no appreciable eftect on the course of the European war. 
Of two little navies improvised on Lake Ene, the Amencan 
was much the stronger, and was completely victonous. The 
Amencans also had the best of a senes of isolated frigate 
actions on the Atlantic An Amencan invasion of Canada 
failed as completely as an Enghsh attempt to capture New 
Orleans The Amencans made a raid on Toronto and the 
Bntish retaliated at the expense of Washmgton, destrojnng its 
pubhc buildings 

Whea Napoleon was (iefeated m 18i4 the absurdity of carry- 
mg on this war became apparent to both sides Blockades had 
long ended and sailors were bemg discharged instead of bemg 
pr^ed Moreover, the close of the European war would have 
enabled Britain to concentrate her vast naval and mihtaiy 
resources on what had hitherto been a mere "side-show” to 
her, and thfe ccmsequences would have been unfortunate for all 
concerned. The Peace of Ghent (1814) restored the status quo 
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4 mt 6 helium — ^it did not even mention the Right of Search or 
the impressment of American sailors The only advantage that 
■either side drew from the war was that they agreed not to 
fortify the Canadian frontier or to keep warships on the lakes 

§ 265 The Hundred Days — ^While the allied rulers and 
statesmen were discussmg the resettlement of Europe at 
Vienna, the startlmg news reached them that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba, had returned to France, and had been ac- 
elaimed once more as Emperor He announced that he intend- 
ed henceforth to rule as a constitutional sovereign and to hve at 
peace with all men, but the Alhes were not so easily deceived 
The four principal Powers agreed that each should put 150,000 
men in the held agamst him until he had been finally over- 
come During the next few weeks he excelled all his previous 
feats m the way of mihtary organisation, and by the middle of 
May he had collected a well-eqmpped army of 200,000 men 

By this time an Anglo-Hanoverian army under Wellington 
and a Prussian army under Blucher had concentrated in the 
Netherlands Napoleon decided to strike in between them and 
destroy them m turn, before his other foes were ready to attack 
him After a fiercely contested battle at Ligny he drove the 
Prussians off, but they retired m good order in a northerly 
direction, and Blucher was able to keep in touch with Welhng- 
ton When Napoleon turned on Welhngton, the most famous 
battle in British history was fought at Waterloo (18th June 
1815) The French army dashed itself to pieces on Welling- 
ton’s Imes, and the Prussians coming up in the evening turned 
the French defeat into a rout 

The Emperor made a second abdication, and then went to 
Rochefort, where he surrendered to a Bntish man-of-war The 
Allies now entrusted his safe-keeping to the Bntish Govern- 
ment, which exiled him -to St Helena, a rocisy island in the 
South Atlantic There he died, some six years later 

I 266 The Great Recovery, — ^Let us now contrast the 
positibn pf Bntain at the dad of our Period with her position at 
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the beginning of it (§ 234) Some of the happenings of these 
thirty-two yeais threatened big trouble for the future For 
instance the Combination Acts (1799-18110) marked the open- 
ing of a prolonged and bitter struggle between Capital and 
Labour The Act of Union, again, passed at about the same 
time without the promised measure of Catholic Emancipation, 
was one of the most deplorable of the many "untoward events" 
in the history of the relationship between England and Ireland 
Moreover, the war had mtensified the fear of revolution which 
had brought Britain into it, and this anti- Jacobin spirit long 
held Parliament back from passmg reforms necessary for the 
well-being of the people 

Yet there was much to be thankful for In 1783 the disasters 
of the American war had humbled the country’s pride and 
had brought her into dire financial straits Foreign statesmen 
thought that her day was done, and that she would henceforth 
drop out of the front rank as a Power in the same way as 
Poland, Sweden, and Holland had already done But by 1815 
her position was higher and stronger than ever Her navy 
dommated the seas with irresistible power Her army had 
played an honourable part in overcoming the Napoleonic 
Empire both in the Pemnsula and in the Waterloo campaign 
Wellington was the most distmgmshed of the generals con- 
cerned m the overthrow of Napoleon, and the British Govern- 
ment took a leading part in the resettlement of Europe at the 
Congress of Vienna A second overseas Empire was already 
growing up to compensate her for the loss of the American 
Colonies: Australia and South Afnca were brought under the 
Umon Jack in the course of the Period, and striking develop- 
ments had taken place m Canada and India Lastly, the In- 
dustrial Revolution had begun m Bntain long before any such 
phenommon appeared on the Contment ; and the immense 
cheapenmg of the new methods of producmg were already 
giving her an immense advantage m the markets of the world, 
and a financial strength which was the envy of other States, 
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KING OF FNOLANO 

EORGE III (1760-1820), 

MOST IMPORTANT FOREIGN RULERS 

Fra]<tce Louis XVI (1774-1792) 

The First Republic (1792~-1799). 

Napoleon Bonaparte (“First Consul/’ 1799-1804* 
“ Emperor,” 1804^ 1815). 

Louis XVIII (1814-1824). 

Emperor, Francis II (1792—1835). 

Russia : Catherine II (“ the Great ”) , (1 762—1 796) . 

Paul (1796-1801). 

Alexander I (1801—1825). 

No 173.— RESULTS OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 

(A) Direct Results.- — By the Treaty of Versailles (1783) the 
Thirteen Colonies gained their independence. 

The other principal terms of the Treaty were the exchange of cap- 
tures in the West Indies by Britain and France, and the cession of 
Minorca to Spain, 

The National Debt was doubled. 

British prestige was so lowered that other Powers thought Britain 
was finished as a Great Power. 

(b) Inuirecx Results — ^The population of Canada was doubled by 
the immigration of “ United Empire Loyalists” (§241), 

This created a problem — ^the relationship between British and French 
settlers, which Pitt solved by his Canada Act (1791), (§ 241). 

Possession was taken of Australia, as a dumping-ground for con- 
victs sentenced to “ transportation 

They had hitherto been sent to the “plantations” in the American 
colonies 

174.- — ^PITT'S WORK BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
FRENCH WAR (1783-1793). 

■(A)f Fii^TAisrcE.— — He saved the country from the bankruptcy which 

seemed imminent in 1783 (§ 239). 
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Chief Fix\ncial Me\slres — {a) He drew up a new “Book of 
Rates”, greatly reducing Import Duties, so that smuggling became 
unprofitable, and in the long run greater re\euue was collected, {b) he 
abolished many sinecures, despite the opposition of the King, (i:) he 
de\nsed a more efficient system of auditing the national accounts , {d) 
be had Government Loans raised by the Treasury- itself, instead of 
being farmed out to private persons who made a profit out of them, 
(e) he established a new Smkmg Fund, to reduce the National Debt *, 
{^) he tried to increase the \olume of foreign trade by a Commercial 
Treaty wnth France 

(b) In Liberal Reform — He had enlightened ideals about the 
Reform of Parliament, Free Trade with Ireland, and the Abolition of 
the Sla\e Trade , but would not nsk his position by insisting on them 
in the face of the opposition of ” tested interests” which controlled 
many votes in Parliament (§ 238) 

(c) In Foreign Affairs — 1786 — The Commercial Treaty with 
France (§ 239) 

1787 — The Triple Alliance with Holland and Prussia 

To pretent France from getting control of the Dutch Gotemment 
This Alliance did much to retuve the importance of Bntain in European 
afiairs, after the humiliation of the American War 

1790 — Success over Xootka Sound 

Spam claimed what is now Bntish Columbia, and ill-treated British 
settlers there Pitt compelled Spam to withdraw (Spam would not 
have given way if she could have counted on French support under the 
Family Compact, but France was now in the throes of the Revolution ) 

179L — ^Failure over Ocsakow 

Pitt was anxious to check the aggression of Russia agamst Turkey, 
especially prevent her acquirmg Constantinople He demanded that 
Catherine II should restore Ocsakow, on the Black Sea, to the Sultan; 
but she contemptuously ignored his ultimatum, and Pitt had to swallow 
the rebufi, as his Cabinet would not support a war about such a 
distant region 

(N B — ^This was the first stage of the anti-Russian, pro-Turkish, line 
of policy which led in the following century to the Crimean War, ^tc ) 

:sro. 175— WHY BRITAIN WENT TO WAR WITH THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC 

Pubhc opmion in Bntam was at first favourable to the Revolution 
(§ 243) , but this was changed by the following events — 

(a) The ‘'November Decrees” (1792) which (i) cancelled all treaties 
made by the defunct monarchy, and (n) offered support to all peoples 
who would start similar revolutions 

(i) Especially the treaty which closed the River Scheldt to shipping 
in order to prevent Antwerp from becommg a rival port to Tiondon and 
Amsterdam 

(n) No Government will tolerate a neighbouring Government incit- 
ing Its subjects to rebellion 
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{b) The conquest of the Netherlands by the armies of the Republic 
For centuries it has been Britain’s policy to prevent any strong 
Power from gaming possession of the mouths of the Rhine, lest th5 
should enable it to threaten Britain in commerce and war (See p, 341 ) 
(Note the similarity between the causes of Britain entering this war 
and those that brought her into the Great War of 1914-1918; the 
upholdmg of treaties and the independence of the Netherlands) 

{c) The warnings of men hke Burke (N17B) and Gibbon 

Gibbon, the famous historian of the Dechne and Fall of the Roman 
Emp%Ye, wrote ‘'Do Hot suffer yourselves to be deluded mto a false 
security, remember the proud fabric of the French Monarchy Not 
four years ago it stood founded, as it might seem, on the rock of tune, 
force, and opmion It is crumbled into dust, it is vanished from the 
earth If this tremendous warning has no effect on the men of pro- 
perty in England, if it does not open every eye and raise every arm, 
you will deserve your fate 

{d) The execution of the King 

The indignation felt at this seemed somewhat inational on'^the part 
of a nation which had set the example of decapitatmg kings , but, of 
course, the people of England had not consented to the execution of 
Charles I any more than the people of France consented to that of 
Louis XVI 

No 176 —EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 
ENGLAND 

It aroused much enthusiasm among the small minority of Bntons 
who held advanced pohtical views, and wanted to make Britain a 
democracy instead of an oligarchy by a reform of Parhament 

But the most permanent result was the spirit of anU~Jacob%msm 
which dommated the minds of the ruling classes for the next forty 
years — dread lest any concession to “the lower orders” — especially 
m the direction of givmg them more influence over the Government 
— ^should lead to a similar outbreak, overthrowing law and order and 
the estabhshed social and political system 

This ANTI- Jacobin spirit was seen in (a) the postponement of parlia- 
mentary reform until 1832, and a relentless persecution of all who 
advocated such reform , (&) the Combmation Acts (1799-1800), to 
keep work-people in subjection to their employers 

No 177— PITT'S FAILINGS AS A WAR MINISTER 

(1) He had no broad grasp of the operations of war, and did not 
use British resources to the best advantage 

E g — Thousands of troops were wasted on expeditions to the 
Indies, and he had none to spare to support the rebellion at Toulon 
a^amatlhe Jacobins* 

us not forget that he took the hold step of sending the fleet 
Mediierraneim^ where ike flag had not been seen for fifty 
U won the Battle of the Ntle ) 
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t2) He lacked ins father’s gift for finding great commanders 

E g — ^The King’s incompetent son, the Duke of York, was placed 
in command of operations in the Netherlands. 

{Blit let ns not foi get that he 'luas much mote dept n deni on George III 
than his fathei had been on George II ami he did discover \elson ) 

(3) He wasted precious money in financing coalitions of sovereigns 
w hich all collapsed 

E g — The Kmg of Prussia spent liis subsidiess in o\ errunning Poland* 
What beat Napoleon in the end was not so much a coalition of sove- 
reigns as national risings in Spain, Germany, and Russia 

{But let us not forget that national feeling had not vet arihcn tn 
those countries ) 

And, tn general, let us beai tn mind that hi> ZL^as ''The Pilot that 
zveathered the Storm** Despite mtsfakes tn detail, he stuck doggedly 
to his task during years bf gloom, disappointment, and disastei. 

:S[o 178— EDMUND BURKE (1729-1797J 

The Greatest of English Political Writers, \nd the Founder 
OF THE ThEORV OF ENGLISH “ CONSERVATISM ” 

Irishman * lawyer , patronised by Rockingham, who made him his 
private secretary and found him a seat m Parliament Provided 
brains for the reformed aristocratic W’hig party 

1770 — Thoughts on the Present Discontents, to justify party allegi- 
ances as the only safeguard against the King’s “Non-Party" system 
{N163) 

1775-1782 — ^Paxhamentary opposition to the King’s American War 
His hne of argument was Never mmd about the abstract right of 
taxation — will it be any use, in the long run, to use compulsion ^ 

1782 — A subordinate member of the Second Rockingham Mmistry 
<§ 235) 

Responsible for the “ Economical Reform Act*% 

1738-1795 — Led the impeachment of 'Warren Hastings (NISO) 

An example of his passionate hatred of oppression, 

1789-1798 — Bitterly opposed to the French^ Revolution, and urged 
from the first that Britain should jom m the war against it 

1790 — Reflections on theFrenck Revolution, to uphold time-honoured 
rights and customs against violent reforms by theoretical “constitution- 
makers" Argued that constitutions are organic — ^they cannot be 
destroyed and created afresh Foretold the future course of the 
Revolution wi-fet remarkable accuracy An immensely infiuential book, 
both then and since — sort of “ Old Testament" of the Conservative 
political outlook 

1:792 — Quarrelled with his lifelong friend and political ally. Fox, 
when the latter continued to uphold the Revolution Terribly tn 
tamest f 
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Xo 179 —CHARLES JAMES FOX ^1748-1806) 

TSL most I AMOC'b LEADER OF PaRLIAMEX TARV 0PP0ST110^ IV HiSTOR 
A dissolute but lovable spendtlmft, a brilliant oiator and debater 
JoiEed the \Vliig Opposition over tlie American war, and rejoiced at 
American viclones Uts generous and pasaionatc loic of iibe,‘ 


covers a multitude of sins 


George HI hated him ivith a jiaHiculailj bittei hatred, not only 
a ^\hig who ivanted to lestrict the power of the (,rown but as a 
fiiend of tile Prince of M ales The Kmg ascribed the disbolute iroraK 

and undutiful conduct ot his son to Fox’s influence 


1782 — Secretary of State in tlie Second Rockmgham Mmistri 

(§ 235) Resigned uhen on Rockingham’s death the King apoointert 
Shelburne Piimo iMimster " 

1783— Turned out Shelburne by the “Infamou'. Coahtion” with 
his old enemy Xorth (§ 236/ 


By Uus action he "sold hi-, birthright lor a Hasty spoonful of por- 
ridge.” for he forfeited pubhc confidence, and -was not m office again 
until a lew months before his death, twenty-three years latci ^ 


1788-1795 
{XI 80) 


— Took leadmg part in impeachment of Warren 


HasT mgs 


1789 — Gloried in the Revolution, and quanelled with llurke over it 

Speaking of the fall of the Bastille, he said. "How much the greatest 
event it is that ever liappenod in the world ' And how much the best'" 


1794 —When most of the leadmg Wings jomed Pitt to term a 
National Government he and Ins fnends continued to oppose it 
especiaUy its anti-Jacobm peisecution of reformers (X'176) 

'WTien Pitt formed his Second Mmistry (1804) he wanted I-oxin it 
buttlic King would not allow tin » ' 


1806--Pitt’s death forced the King to admit Fox to ofiice— Secre 
tary of State in the •;ilinistry of all the Talents” Put through the 


Xo 180— IMPEACmiEXT OF WARREX HASTIXGS (1786-1793) 

On his return from successfully catrymg British India through the 
c^s of tie American ^ar, Hastmgs was attacked by the Whig 
Opposition for lU-treatmg the Indians ^ “ 


ITie chief cliarges against him were 

(1) That Im connived at the hanging ot a Hmdu banker. Xun- 
thJSicuto^^ ^ responsible for 


(2) That he had hired out the 
o(£ to emsi the RohiEas. 

pscBBBrve <mdec mthe Punjab 


Company’s troops to help the Xawab 
But this wab justified m order to 
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(3) That he had the Begums of Oudh tortured to extract money. 
But the Begums were holdmg the money unjustly, there is no 
evidence that they were actually ill-treated , and Hastings urgently 
needed the money for the desperate struggle on which he was engaged 

The truth of the matter seems to be that he was not over-particular 
what he did under pressure , but it was not for his personal gam, 
and if he had been more squeamish the British would have been 
driven out of India 

Burke and Fox conducted the impeachment, moved by passionate 
sympathy for oppressed people everjrwhere , but everybody got con- 
fused over the comphcated details of the charges 

After seven years (ofE and on) Hastings was acquitted on all counts, 
but was rumed by the cost of the trial 

The %mpeachment^ though tmfatr to HasUngs, did good in the long 
nm, for it acted as a warning to future empire-builde} s that no 
triumphs would condone unjust treatment of native races 

No 181.— BRITISH INDIA IV WELLESLEY (1797-1805) 

The French Repubhc made an indirect attack on Britam in India, 
stirrmg up anti-British feelmg in certain princes (Bonaparte’s Egyp- 
tian expedition had been a part of this policy Egypt being a half-way 
house to India ) 

Pitt decided to reverse the non-intervention policy laid down in 
passing his India BiU (1784, § 240) Appointed his fnend Wellesley 
as Governor-General, with autihonty to take whatever steps the situ- 
ation required 

Ricdbard Wellesley, Lord Mormngton, atterwards Marquess Welles- 
ley, was a far-seemg, strong-willed man— one of the four great 
builders of British India He was the first to have a vision of Britain 
as the paramount power %n India 

He caused the Nizam of Hydbrabab to expel French officers, and 
joined him in defeatmg Tipu, Sultan of Mysore {Seringkpatam, 1799), 
in return for a cession of territory and a Subsidiary Affiance He 
obtamed a similar cession and affiance from the Nawab of Oudh He 
induced the Nawab of the Cark’atic to hand over his temtones to the 
Company in return for a pension 

{N B — These “Subsidiary Affiances*’ were an essential part of his 
jK)iicy They provided that {d) the prmces were to support a sepoy 
force which would both protect them and keep them in subjection , 
and (fe) they undertook to have no relations with other Powers save 
through the Company ) 

British power havmg thus been made supreme in the south-east and 
in the Ganges valley, Wellesley turned his attention to the Mahratta 
States, which lay between The Mahrattas had dominated central 
India for a centmy, and he saw that the Company must master them 
One <3^ princes {the Peishwa) made a Subsidiary Treaty , two 
were, defeated (Battlea ot^^i^ssaye and Argaum, 1803, in which 
Jtotfe the Company forces) , an expedition 

(Holkar) was less successful 
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Bui neither the Government noi the DirtLtor^ at liome approved 
of such an ad\enturous and expensive polit> \Vellesle> was recalled 
Vi hen his vibrk was only half done, and a peact was hastily patched 
up with the Mahrattas, leaving the question of supremacy to be 
fought out later 


y;^ IS2 — W HY THE W AR W AS REAEW ED IN 180^ 

{a) Napoleon obviously did not accept the existing statt oJL Europe 
{as settled at his Treaty of Lunev ille v\ith Austria) (§ 247) as final 
He mterfered in northern Italy and Switzerland He sent Colonel 
Sebastian! to report on the possibihtv’ of further action in Egypt 
and that officer's report in favour of such enterprise was pubhshed 
m the official journal Le Montieta 

(b) As war was likely to be renewred in the Mediterranean, Britain 
did not relinquish [Malta, as she had promised m the Treaty of 
Amiens , and this gave Napoleon an opportunity of accusing her of 
breaking treaties 

(c) Britain had expected that France would resume trade-relations 
when peace was signed, but she still hindered it by Customs duties 

It being evident that Napoleon intended to renew the war sooner 
or later, the British Government determined not to wait till his prepa- 
rations for it were complete, and declared war on him (Mav^ 1803) 


No 183— THE IWO PITTS— A COMPARISON 


The Eldeh (Chatham) 
(1708-1778) 

Conducted the Seven Years’ War 
Founded the British Empire 

Great organiser of victory 
Reckless spendthrift of public 
money 


The Younger 
(1759-1806) 

Restored prosperity (1784-1793) 
‘WVeathered the Storm" (1793- 
1806) 

Had little success m war 
Fmancial expert, who saved the 
countrv^ from bankruptcy 


But there was moic similarity between them than ts always reaitsed 
Both pulled Britain out of the slough of despond, and restored 
national confidence 

Both were nominally Whigs, but despised Whiggish " seat-monger- 
ing** and patronage 

Both could only gam office by conqpromismg with these activities 
(The Elder with Newcastle , the Younger with George III ) 


Both were ostentatiously high-nunded and disinterested 

(The Elder refused the ‘^perquisites" of Paymaster, the Younger 
refused a sinecure office ) 


Both were “Liberals" — favoured Parliamentary Reform, etc 
(But neither was able to do much in such matters ) 
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fe»\Ouicfl ftcacroua. xrcatineni, of Viner^crns 
(J3ul George III ^vould not listen to either o!" them) 

Both ^\e^e " j in pel la lists" — ^liad visions oi Biitain as a Woild 

Empire 

'^But tiie Elclei able to do much more tha.n the Younger in tins 
direction ) 


Xo 184 ~^ELbO^''S rHlG:E GREA7' VICTORIES 

(1) Thi: Xii-ii, (Isc Augu-^t 1798) — Shut Napoleon up in Egypt, up- 
setting his schemes lor a conque&t of India and an oriental entp’re 

Tactical inteypi>t — Bold seamanship iii bailing between anchored ahips 
and The shore 

Famous I'iicidevi — Carjabianca, who ' stood on the burning deck" 

(2) Tiin Baltic (2nd April 1801) —Forced an entrance to the Bal- 
tic, punctured "The Armed Aeutraiity" {§ 251), and led to tne 
Treaty of Amienb 

7 aciical tnicresi — Nelson (second-in-commana) risked his capital 
ships going aground in an ac king Danish slnps moored on mudbauks. 

Fatuous ^ncidiint — Nelson’s telescope placed to liia blind eye 

(3) TRArALGAR (21st October 1805) — Gave Britain undisputed coitl- 
mand of the sea tor the rest of the war, and thus> forced Napoleon 
to adopt the Continental Sysieni which led to his downfall 

TacUcal tnte/esi — Breaking the line in two places 

Famous incidcni —Nelson’s signal to the fleet 


No 185— THE COURSE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR (1S08- 
1814) 

Prologl’e —Wellesley dislodged the French (Juiiot) from Portugal 
V%me%Yo (August 1808) Convention of Cmt/'a — French to evacuate 
Portugal 

IVIoore, puisued by Soult with greatly supeiior forces, fought rear- 
guard action at Corunna (January 1809) to cover embarkation of 
troops (§ 262) 

SiAGE I — ^Wellesley advances up die Tagu» into Spam (1809) 

Victory at Talavera (July 1809) over ^Marshal Victor — ^won witn 
great difficulty, owmg to Spaijish 1 roops pio ving unreliable Coinmuni- 
cations threatened, so he returned to Portugal (Viscount Wellington) 

Stage II - -Wellington stands on the defensive 11810-1811) 

Constructs Lznes of lorres Vedras, defensive position covering 
Lisbon, against new French army under Mass^na Position impreg- 
nable — ^French forced to retire and iieverrecovered fodthold inPortugal 

Stage III — ^Prepares for advance into Spam by capturing border 
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Ahneida captured (May 181 f) Ciudad Rodugo taken by assault 
(January 1812), (Earl of Wellington) 

Badajoz taken by assault (April 1812) Great victory over Alarmont 
at Salamanca (July 1812) results in capture of chief French store 
depot Siege of Burgos fails Wellington retires to Portuguese border 
for winter (Marquess of Wellington) 

Stags IV — Victorious advance into Spain (1813) 

"'King^' Joseph compelled to abandon southern Spam, caught in a 
bottle-neck with all his forces and spoils at Vitoria (June 1813) French 
driven headlong out of Spam (Field-Marshal) 

Sx^GB V — ^Advance through the P 3 u:enees into France (1814) 

Capture of San Sebastian Battle of Orthez and capture of Toulouse 
(April 1814) Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies have bv this 
time invaded France also — “Campaign of France ** — first abdication of 
Napoleon (§ 263), (Duke of Wellmgton) 


No 186— CHARACTER OF WnSLCINGTON AS A COMMANDER 

“He never attempted tomspire enthusiasm, for he had a profound 
contempt for 'sentiment’ i We cannot imagine him telling his men 
what England expected of them, like Nelson at Trafalgar , or that 
forty centuries looked down upon their deeds, like Napoleon at the 
Pyramids He was slow to praise and quick to blame his officers * 
He certamly took great care of the health of ins men, and never 
squandered their hves uselessly, but they felt that this was due mainly 
to his concern for military advantage He despised ‘humbug’ — ^he 
once said that the secret of success m war was merely knowing what 
to do and how to do it Nothmg ever disturbed his calm facing of the 
facts of the situation He had a sure eye for topography,* a business- 
hke grasp of such drab butvital matters as transport and commissariat, 
and a hrst-rate capacity for bnngmg mfantry into action to the b^ 
advantage* And in time his men began to feel that he was ‘ihe 
long-nosed beggar as beats the French’ — they had supreme confidence 
m his generalslnp, if little affection fot his personality “ — {England %n 
Modern Times ) 

iHe once spoke of his troops as “the scum of the earth — enhsted for 
drink” 

sAs in his remarks in Army Orders after the retreat from Burgos 
*Exemphfied in his selection of defensive positions at Torres Vedras, 
^Exemplified at Salamanca, a victory mainly due to this factor 


Ko 187— WHY FRANCE DOST THE PENINSULAR WAR 

(1) Geography difficult hues of communications across barren 
mountam ranges running east and west 

(2) Opposition of a ''nation in arms^* The Spanish proved very 
gifted m guerrilla warfare (the very wdrd is Spanish), and their 
country well adapted for it 

(3) Britain had command of the ^ea — could easily keep her army 
reiMorced and supplied- 
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(4) Welli'ngton. tlis patience, tenacity, and care of commissariat 
made inm an ideal commander in th.e prevailing circumstances. 

(5) Mapoleon never came htmself (after 1808) HCe tried to run the 
war from a distance , and Ins marslials were too jealous of eacli other 
to co~opeiate cordially. 

Ko 188 — BRIXAIlSr^S SHARE IK THE OVERTHROW OF NAPO- 
EEOK, 

(1) The Econo J711C Blockade. — Britain bloclcaded tEe FiencE coasts 
long before Bonaparte started bis Continental System 

He made tins an excuse for bis Berlin Becrees 

(2) Eestvtiction of Jus Efavy (1805). ^Tbis compelled him to adopt 

tbe Continental System, wbicb led to bis downfall by bringing birr; 
into conflict witb tbe peoples o± Spain, Russia, and Germany. 

Tbe Feninsular War, tbe Moscow Campaign (1812), and tbe German 
‘'War of Liberation^' (1813) 

(3) Walcheren E^Kpedition (1809) ■ — Tbe largest naval and mibtary 
expedition that bad ever left British shores was landed on tbe island 
of Walcheren to attack Kapoleon's new docks at Antwerp, and to 
support Austria's eflort to shake ofl bis yoke. 

A dismal failure terrible losses from disease — troops brought home 

without having accomplished anything 

(4) Eewnsular Gampazgvi (1809—1814). — Locked up 200,000 French 
troops for six years. But for this drain on bis resources be might 
have pulled through tbe crisis of 1812—1813. 

Kapoleon called this war a "running sore", which sapped his 
strength 

(5) Waterloo Campa%g'iz (1815). — ^About half 'Wellington's troops 
were British Their steady flre-disciphne enabled the line to defeat 
the column-tactics by which Kapoleon's victories bad been won. 

And, of course, another very important British contribution to this 
campaign was Wellington himself. He inspired great confidence in 
the Allies. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD VIII 

( 1783 - 1815 ) 

1 . In what circumstances did the younger Pitt obtain power in 1 783 ? 

(id ^31 ) 

2 Show the importance of the younger Pitt in the development of the 
Constitution. (nujb *32.) 

3. What were the chief reasons for the increase m the power of the Crown 

during the reign of George III ^ (lm ’31.) 

4. Describe the domestic policy of the younger Pitt before and after the 

outbreak of the Frencli Revolution, and account for any striking 
diferences (nujb '30, oc '30, jlm *32, o *32 } 

5 Discuss the chief effects of the French Revolution upon Fngland. 

(d '32.) 

B. Describe an account for the attitude towards the French Revolution 
of ( a ) Pitt, (d) Burke, and (c) Fox. (OL '27, nujb '32.) 

7- Why did war break out between Great Britain and France in 1793, and 
why was it renewed ten years later ^ (ou '24, '23. i> '31 , lgs *32 ) 
8. Compare the achievements of WiUiam Pitt, Earl of Chatham, with 
those of his son, William Pitt. (oc '25, ol '26.) 

9- Give an account of the progress of British rule in India (1750-1798). 

(oc ’32.) 

10. Give an account of Pitt's India Bill and of the circumstances which 

led to it (nujb '31.) 

1 1 . Was the younger Pitt greater in peace or in war ? (oc '29 ) 

12- "Misguided and reactionary." Is this a fair criticism of the domestic 

policy of Pitt after 1793 ^ (oc '29.) 

13. Give historical examples to show the state of Ireland in the years im- 

mediately preceding the Union (or. '32.) 

14. Narrate briefly the events leading to the Irish Rebellion, (ox- '30, b *32.) 
1 5- In what circumstances was the Irish union brought about ^ Why did 

it fail to solve the Irish question ^ (x> '31 , oc '32.) 

16. Define the Industrial Revolution, and illustrate the changes it brought 

about by reference to any one industry. (cwb *31.) 

17. Explain why the Domestic System of manufacture was replaced by 

the Factory System, (nujb '30.) 

18. W'hat is meant by the expression "Agrarian Revolution"^ In what 

ways was it related to the industrial changes of the later eighteenth 
century (cwb '32 ) 

19 Discuss the reasons for Enghsh industrial prosperity after 1783 

(OJL *30) 

20. How did Pitt and Fox differ in their estimate of the character and 

aims of Napbleon Bonaparte ^ (lgs '25 ) 

21. Why did Great Britain and France conclude the Peace of Amiens, and 

why did they renew the war the following year ^ (lgs '25, u\i '32 ) 

22. Discuss the importance of the victories won by Nelson 

(oL '20, '30, UM '31.) 
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QUESTIONS 


23 How were Great Britain’s dif&culties {a) m Ireland, (6) m m. 

creased on account of her struggle against France ? (lm ’3i ) 

24 How did the Napoleonic wars aSect the overseas empire of Bntam? 

(cl ’32 i 

25 What was the reason for the long duration of the wars of Great 

Britain agamst Revolutionary and Napoleonic France ’ (cl '32 ) 

26 Explain how England’s command of the sea stood her m good stead 

m her struggle with Napoleon (OL ’28, oc ’30, D '31, nujb ’32 ) 

27 What was the Contmental System ? How far can it be said to have 

achieved its objects ? (b ’3i ) 

28 ’What part did Great Britain play in the wars agamst France between 

1793 and 1807 ? (oc ’32 ) 

29 Show how the ambitions of Napoleon endangered this country How 

was the danger met ? (ol ’26 ) 

30 Napoleon regarded Great Britain as the chief obstacle barrmg his way 

to world supremacy Descnbe his attempts to bnng about her 
downfall (ol ’27 ) 

31 Account for the failure of the French in the Pemnsular War 

(oc ’21, NUJB ’32) 

32 Descnbe the general course of the Penmsular W^ar, and show how it 

contnbuted to the downfall of Napoleon 

(oL ’27, CL ’30, NUJB ’30, CL ’32 ) 

33 WOiat difiSiculties beset Wellington in his Pemnsular campaigns, and 

how did he surmount them ^ (oc ’30, nujb ’32.) 

34 Explain the methods by which Great Bntam caused the failure of 

Napoleon’s Contmental Sjrstem (oc ’30) 

35. "What were the most dangerous times for England between 1793 and 

1814, and why were they dangerous ’ (oc ’27 ) 

36 Sketch the mam Imes of Bntish strategy m the struggle with Napoleon 

’ (oc ’29 ) 

37 Estimate the importance of the share taken by Great Bntam m the 

struggle with Napoleon I (nujb '31, oc '31, lgs ’31, ’32) 

38 Compare the extent of the Bntish Empire m 1783 with its extent in 

1815, and bnefiy explam how the chief changes took place (lgs ) 

39 Account for the success of Great Bntam in the struggle against 

Napoleon (lm ’32 ) 

40 How far is it true to say that l^ngland "saved Europe by her ex- 

ample" in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars ? (oc ’32 ) 

41 Where and with what success did Great Bntam engage m hostih- 

ties, 1812-1815? (oc *32) 

42 What were the somal effects m Great Bntam of the Revolutionary and 

Napoleomc wars ? (nujb ’31 ) 

43 Which do you consider played the greater part in the defeat of 

Napoleon, the success of our navy or the campadgns m the Penm- 
sula ? (OL ’25.) 

44. Is it true to say that Great Bntam was fightmg for her very existence 
I dunng the penod 1804-1815 ? (lgs '25.) 

j 4S. ■'^yhat were lie mam causes of the discontraut and distress m England 
at tie end of the Napoleomc wars ? (lgs ’24 ) 
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BRITAIN BECOMES A GREAT INDUSTRIAL POWER 

(1815-1867) 

Diiyittg this Period the landed classes, u'ho had hitherto con- 
trolled Parliament, were compelled to share their power with 
the classes that had prospered by the Industrial Revolution 
The first great era of reform culminated in the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, which marked the definite triumph of the indus- 
trial over the landed interest. Then began an epoch of great 
material prosperity, in the course of which Britain gained a 
long lead in the world's industry, commerce, and shipping, 
and the foundations of the “British Commonwealth of 
Nations" were laid. The period closes with the passing of a 
Second Reform Bill, which made an important step towards 
■democracy by giviii'i i^otcs to the artisan-class in the towns. 


CHAPTER LXI 

HARD TIMES 
1815-1822 

I 267. Pe-A.ce without Plentv. — The great war with France 
had lasted, with two short intermissions, from 1793 till 1815. 
During that long period the nation had suffered great hardships 
from the interference with foreign trade, the high cost of Irving, 
mm wages, and unemployment. They had looked forward to 
A® end of the war to bring back better times ; but they were 
•disappointed. We, in our day, have learned by experience that 
the evils that wars do live after them. They leave a heavy 
legacy of debt, for the huge cost of waging them has to be 
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paid sooner or later, and the dislocation of international trade 
takes years to repair 

Thus after the Peace of 1815 the nation suffered great dis- 
tress The war had greatly stimulated the Industnal Revolu- 
tion (§§ 252-253), owmg to Government demands for foodstufis, 
clothing, and munitions of war , but the Government now- 
ceased to require these commodities — ^in f?ict, it began to sell 
its surplus stock Foreign trade dechned mstead of reviving, 
for continental countries were too impoverished by the war to 
be able to import British goods Moreover, British exporters 
lost that monopoly of world-markets which command of the 
sea had given them in war-time Lastly, the discharge of 
thousands of sailors and soldiers flooded the labour market, 
keeping wages at a low level, and causing widespread un- 
employment {N189) 

§ 208. Parliament makes Bad Worse — These troubles v?8re 
unavoidable — ^they are part of the price man has to pay for the 
folly of war , but Parliament aggravated the hardships of the 
workmg-class by unwise legislation During the war, when the 
importation of com had been almost impossible, farmers had 
been encouraged to brmg more of their land under the plou^ 
Many of those who had borrowed capital for this purpose saw 
themselves faced with rum when the return of peace compelled 
them to meet once more the competition of imported com 
Parliament was still largely under the influence of aristocratic 
landlords whose incomes dejiended on the rents paid by these 
fe-rmers It therefore hastened to pass the Corn Law (1815), 
whach imposed an import-duty on com, so as +o keep the price 
•up to a hi^ level Bread was (and is) the staple food of the 
poor,, and its dearness brought them to the verge of starvatioa. 

And this was not all When Pitt put on the Income Ta|S 
(§246) he had promised that it should be only “for 
the dairsi^^i@ai of- the waaF.*’ Like all “^rect” taxes it fdl maualy 
; and as that class dominated^ Parham^, 
Pitt’s piiOBtise shoixld be at 
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redeemed The consequence was that the Government had 
to meet its expenditure (still enormously high, owing to the 
interest on war-loans) by mcreasmg indirect taxation, espe- 
cially "duties” on imported goods This policy raised the 
cost of living for all classes of the community , but, of course, 
it was the poorest who felt them most 

§ 269 The Radicals — Some people blamed the Go\ ern- 
ment for the distress, and felt that it w^ould be compelled to 
find a remedy if only the working-class had more influence on 
Parliament So long as the bulk of the nation had no votes. 
Parliament would take little notice of their needs and nghts 
These " Radical ” agitators therefore demanded a refoim that 
would make Parliament really represent the nation as a whole, 
and not merely the upper classes The most famous of them 
were “ Orator ” Hunt, who went about makmg inflammatory 
speeches to great mass-meetmgs, and WtUtamCohbeU, who at- 
tacked the Government week after week in his PohitcalRigister. 

The governing classes were extremely alarmed by all this, 
being still haunted by the fear of "Jacobmisra.” They felt 
that any concession to such demands would lead to the com- 
plete overturn of the established order of things They strove 
to silence the Radicals — ^Hunt was imprisoned and Cobbett 
dnven into exile for a time , but this was like tiymg to cure a 
disease by suppressmg the symptoms This repression culmi- 
nated m the famous Peterloo Massacre “ Orator” Hunt was 
announced to address a great meeting m favour of parliamen- 
tary reform in Sf. Peter’s Fields, Manchester Thousands 
Socked in from the districts round, but they were quite un- 
armed, and there were many women among them Perturbed 
at the sight of such a great multitude, the magistrates sent a 
detachment of yeomanry to arrest Hunt. The horsemen found 
it difScult to force their way through the crowd, and there was 
smne jostlmg and confusion Thereupon the magistrates 
ordered a detachment of regtdar cavalry to charge the mob 
soidkafs skished their way throng the terrified mob^ killing 
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several and wounding more. The most deplorable part of the 
episode was that the Government hastened to thank the niagis- 
ti-ates and congratulate them on their prompt action in quelling 
the “riot.” And Parliament made the incident an excuse for 
passing The Six Acts, which practically deprived the nation 
of some of its most cherished rights (N190). 

§ 270. Castlereagh and Foreign Affairs. — ^The Prime 
Minister, Lord Liverpool, had no claims to statesmanship 
beyond a useful ability to hold a Cabinet together. For the 
first ten years of his long Ministry — ^which lasted altogether 
from 1812 to 1827 — ^the doininant personality in the Ministry 
was Lord Castlereagh (1769-1822). He had represented Great 
Britain at the Congress of Vienna which made the peace settle- 
ment in 1814-1815, and he continued to act as Foreign Secre- 
taiy" until his death in 1822. When peace was made, the 
leading sovereigns of Europe had agreed to form a permanent 
“Holy Alliance,” and to meet from time to time to discuss 
matters of common interest in European affairs. The great 
Austrian Minister, Metternich, contrived that these periodical 
“Congresses” should be used to arrange joint action against 
“revolutionary movements” in various parts of Europe. Castle- 
reagh, like most of his colleagues in the Cabinet, was a strong 
Tory and a determined “Anti- Jacobin ”; but he knew that 
Parliament would never support a Ministry that tried to use 
the British army and navy to put down attempts by foreign 
peoples to win constitutional government. He therefore 
announced at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818) that Bri- 
tain would take no part in any such action ; and when, at the 
Congress of Troppau (1820), the Powers did decide to help 
the King of Naples to crush a revolt, the British representative 
.protested and withdrew. This undermined the effectiveness of 
the Holy Alliance, and it began to decay. 

S 271. Tjte Tide of Reaction turns. — ^The bad times, the 
Com Law, the -heavy taxation, and the Six: Acts combined to- 
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make the Government extremely unpopular. By 1820 they 
were about the best-hated set of men that ever ruled Britain. 
All the credit they had won in guiding the country to victor\’ 
in the war had long since evaporated. The “ Battle of Peter- 
loo” made a great impression on the minds of people who had 
hitherto supported the Government; men felt that if the Tories 
could not keep order without the sabring of women and chil- 
dren, it was time they gave way to ministers who could. 

Their prestige sank still lower when they tried to please 
George IV (who had succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his poor blind, mad old father in 1820) over what was known 
as The Queen's Affair. The new King liked to consider himself 
"the first gentleman of Europe," but he was really a selfish 
and sensual old fop, for whom nobody could feel an\- affection 
or I'espect. He had long since separated from his wife, whom 
he had cruelly wronged ; and he now demanded that a Bill t»f 
Pains and Penalties should be passed to prevent her from taking 
any part in public life as Queen. The great bulk of the nation 
sided with her in tlie unseemly wrangle that ensued — so strong 
was the feeling on the subject that Lord Liverpool had to with- 
draw the measure. The painful situation was brought to an 
end a few weeks later by the death of the unfortunate lady. 

The only actual sign of danger to the Government was the 
Cato Street Conspiracy (1820) — a wild plot to murder all the 
ministers when gathered at a dinner-party, to seize the Tower 
and tlie Bank and the Government Offices, and set up a repub- 
lic. The conspirators' plans were known to the police, they 
were arrested while making their final preparations, and four 
of them were hanged. Nevertheless, it was evident that tlie 
nation'was sifk and tired of reactionary Toryism, and had lost 
respect even for the monarchy. It seemed that the Ministiy 
must coUapse — ^perhaps that the dreaded revolution was at 
hand. But there were in the Tory party a number of men who- 
had some understanding of the evils of the day and of how 
they might be remedied; and circumstances now gave this 
group the ascendancy in Lord Liverpool's Cabinet. 
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CHAPTER LXII 

THE TORY REFORMERS 
1822-1827 

§ 272. The Enlightened Tories. — ^When Castlereagh com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of depression in 1822, Lord Liverpool 
had great difficuitj:' in finding a suitable man to take over the 
responsible duties of Foreign Secretary. The most obvious 
candidate for the post was Geoyg& Canning (1770-1827). who 
had made a mark as Foreign' Secretary fifteen- years before. 
But Canning had resigned over the Cabinet's persecution of 
the Queen (§ 271), and had thereby brought himself into 
extreme disfavour with George IV. It seemed as if his career 
as an active statesman was closed. He had just accepted the 
post of Governor-General of India — ^which meant that he would 
■disappear altogether from public life at home — ^when the death 
of Castlereagh opened the path of ambition to him again. At 
first the King would not hear of appointing him, but he gave 
way when Lord Liverpool forced his hand by threatening to 
resign himself ; for this might have led to the Whigs gaining 
office, and George IV had now become as bitter a Tory as his 
father. 

Canning was a very different type of man from his prede- 
cessor. Castlereagh was a haughty aristocrat, who made no 
•attempt to win popularity for himself or his measures. Canning, 
on the other hand, had made his way in the political world bj' 
a forceful personality and brilliant speech -making (N191). His 
•colleagues in the Cabinet haa always rather looked dcf^n on 
him as a man of doubtful social position — very clever, no 
■doubt, but not to be regarded as one of themselves. 

But other changes now took place in the Liveipwol Ministiy' 
which made Caiming more at home in it. Several of the old 
die-hard” Tories like Sidmouth and Eldon resigned at about 
this time,‘aird their places were taken by Tories of a new- type — 
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men whose fortunes were due to the growth of commerce and 
manufactures under the Industrial Revolution rather than to 
the ownership of land Such men were Robert Peel (1788- 
1850), who now' became Home Secretary, F J Robinson, the 
new Chancellor ot the Exchequer, and William Husktssoii 
(1770-1830), who took charge of the Board of Trade The mam 
concern of the “ Old Gang ” had been to repress discontents 
by such methods as The Six Acts , but the youngei men had 
a greater understanding of the problems which underlay the 
discontents of the time, and more practical ability in tackling 
them No social prejudices prevented their appreciation ot 
Canmng’s greatness as a statesman, and he acquired much the 
same sort of dominant position in the counsels of the Govern- 
ment that had formerly been enjojed b% Castlereagh 

§ 273 Canning at the Foreign Office — Canning con- 
tinued his predecessor’s policy of refusing to join with the otl*er 
Great Powers in h^pmg foreign Governments to repress- 
“liberal” movements among their subjects (§ 270) , and in 
several cases he went a long step further — ^he intervened on 
behalf of the msurgents For instance, he sent an army to 
Lisbon to prevent the overthrow of the Constitutwm which the 
Portuguese “liberals” had established Even more noteworthy 
was his action over the Spanish colonies in South Amearca, 
These had refused to recognise the authorit 3 '^ of “King” Josqph 
Bonaparte (§ 261) , and they found it so advantageous to be £ree 
from the restrictions which their home Government had always 
imptKed on their commerce that when their “legitimate”^ 
Khag, Ferdinand, was restored to the throne m 1B14, they 
declared that they were going to maintam their indejoendesKe 
Fterdmand tried in vain to compel them to submit , and when 
the other Powers proposal to come to his aid in the matter 
Canning recognised the independence of. the new' republics, 
which was a broad hint that the Bntish navy would iwevent Jblie 
transport of. French or Russian troops to soppre^ them (N191) 
In this -action he mas suj^rted by the United States, whose 
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President laid down what has ever since been known as “The 
Monroe Doctrine” — to the effect that the United States would 
not suffer any interference by European Powers in the affairs 
of the American continents. 

Another important example of Canning’s activity on behalf 
of foreign “liberal” movements was his intervention in the 
C-reek War of Independence. The Greeks had revolted against 
the barbarous tyranny of their Turkish rulers. Manj'- English- 
men of the educated class had flocked to support the rebels, 
the most famous of these volunteers being Loi-d Byron. Can- 
ning did not intervene for some time,' for he feared lest the 
weakening of Turkey should make Russia all-powerful in~the 
Eastern Mediterranean. But when the Sultan’s Egyptian troops 
seemed bent on wiping the Greek nation out of existence al- 
together, he joined with Russia and France in sending a com- 
bined fleet to put a check on such atrocities. As the allied 
ships lay alongside the Turkish navy in Navarino Bay (1827), a 
Turkish ship fired on a British row-boat, whereupvon a general 
engagement ensued in which the Turkish navy was completely 
destroyed. The British Government apologised to the Sultan 
for this “untoward incident,” for war had not been declared 
against him ; but no apology could cancel the effect of the 
action, w^hich rnade it impossible for the Sultan to overcome 
'his Greek subjects. In the end he was compelled to recognise 
their independence by the Treaty of Adrianople (1829). 

§ 274. Peel Humanises the Criminal Law. — For centuries 
past Parliament’s only notion of repressing crime had been to 
impose the death penalty for more and more offences. The 
consequence was that the criminal law had become a mass 
of absurdities and' inconsistencies. No less than two hundred 
offences were punishable with death — ^burglary by night (but 
not burglary by day!), personating a Chelsea pensioner, steal- 
ing from a bleaching-ground, and cutting down young fruit 
trees, and so on.’ Various atteihpts had been made to remove 
these anomalies) especially by. Sir Samuel Romillv fNl93), but 
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in vam The seventy of the law resulted , in cnines often 
going unpunished altogether, for ]unes constantly acquitted 
prisoners in contradiction of the plainest evidence, rather than 
see a fellow-creature sent to the gallows for some trifling 
otfence Peel set about the revision of the cnramal code with 
a grasp of the fact that it is the certainty of punishment rather 
than Its severity that acts as a deterrent He repealed the 
death penalti' for over a hundred offence-^ substituting im- 
piisonment or transportation 

A few years later he crowned work in this direction bv 
forming the police system In place of the incompetent old 
night-watchmen he instituted a i^ular constabulary Unlike 
the police of other countries, there was nothing military about 
these “Bobbies” (as they were nicknamed after their founder)# 
They wore tail-coats and tall hats, and were armed only with 
wooden truncheons It was only the Metropolitan Police Force 
that he organised, for his authojitv in this matter was confined 
to the London distnct , but his innovation worked such a 
remarkable improvement tliat within a few years it was copied 
by other local authorities, andr a police system grew up all over 
the courttrj', of which as a nation we may be justly proud 

§ 275 The Morning Star of Free Trade — ^Huskisson was 
the first Minister to realise that Britam's future lay in. ccnaa- 
merce rather than in agriculture, and to make a systematic 
attempt to foster foreign trade by the pnnciples laid down m 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (§ 239) Pitt had simplified 
and reduced the Customs Duties, but smce then the " Book of 
Rates” had got into a fearful tangle again. Huskisson abo- 
lished many of the duties and reduced others, taking particular 
care that raw materials commg into the country for manufac- 
ture should nbt be burdened with taimtion. He also modified 
the Navigation Laws, which had been passed m the seven- 
teenth century to encourage British shipping by forlndding 
fore%n goods beang brou^t to Britain save in British ships 
or in ships of the country whence the goods came (§ 162) 
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These laws had served their tui-n in their da>-, but they vzere 
now out of date ; for several foreign .countries were retaliating 
by adopting similar methods against British shipping. The 
Navigation Laws were not- finally abolished until 1849; . but 
Huskisson obtained for the Board of Trade the power to make 
bargains with other countries by which each party suspended 
such restrictions against the otiier. 

■Furthermore, Huskisson was almost the only man of his 
generation to realise the importance of fostering the neM^ 
Empire that was growing up. He did so by granting prefer- 
ential duties to the colonies — that is to say, by 'allowing 
colonial goods to come in at lower rates' of duty than those 
imposed on foreigir goods, and so giving the Empire produce 
an advantage in selling to British buyers. This applied parti- 
cularly to Canadian timber. 

§ 276. The Repeal of the Combination Acts. — All the 
reforms we have been describing were carried through by 
Ministers ; but another of not less importance was put through 
by a little group of independent Radicals. The Combination 
Acts, by which Pitt made it illegal for workmen to combine 
to gain . higher wages, had not destroyed the Trade Unions 
(§ 255) — it had merely compelled them to become secret, and 
therefore moi'e dangerous than ever. A Radical master-tailor 
named Francis Place set himself to get the Act repealed — ^not 
because he believed in Trade Unions, but because he was 
convinced that if men were free to join Unions they would no 
longer want to- do so. 

He inspired Joseph Hume, one of the very few Radical Memr 
bers of Parliament, to bring in a Bill repealing the Combination 
Acts. This Bill was smuggled through Parliament without the 
tnembers reall 3 ^ • understanding its importance (1824). But 
Plp-ce's, expectatiori that this would weaken Trade Unioaiana: 
was speedily falsified.- On the contrary, the Unions took such 
advantage of the new law that strikes occurred all over 
country. Deputations of shipbuilders and cotton-rmasters con-- 
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vinced tlie Ministers that they had made a mistake in letting 
the Bill go through But Place was a bad man to beat When 
the Government set up a Committee to inquire what had best 
be done, he contrived that respectable workmg-men should be 
brought up to town to waylay members and respectfully ask 
for fairplay , and Hume cross-examined the witnesses who 
came before the Committee with such skill that in the end 
the Act of the previous vear was merely modified Hence- 
torward it was definitely declared to be lawful for men to 
consult together about wages, and to take concerted action m 
withholding their labour , but tliey were strictly forbidden to 
‘molest” or “obstruct” either employers or fellow-workmen 
who refused to come out on strike 


CHAPTER LXIII 

THE END OF TORY RULE 
1827-1830 

4 277 Two Burning Questions — Parliament was almost un- 
animous in passing most of the reforms mentioned m the last 
chapter , but there were two ntiatters upon which Tontes yresn 
sharply divided Should Catholics be given equal rights as 
citizens with Protestants — should they be eligible as Merfibers 
■of Parliament, for instance ^ And should the House of Ccan- 
mons be reorganised so as to make it more representative of 
■the nation ? The Whigs supported both reforms , but among the 
Tories scant, like Welhngton and Peel, were opposed to both, 
while others, like Cannmg and Huskisson* we»re in fevourof 
Emancifation but not Parhamentaiy ’ RefOtoi As Icaag as Lord 
LtVerpOol was Pnme Minister he ocwitnved to 1 e»^ these dis- 
: 2 ^rfeeBS€ 8 »?ts la the background But eiriy m 1^!7 his health 
failed and he had to resign Canning had domiiiated the Cabi- 
ns# fmrso lOHg that the ’K^ng llBd no chmct but to make him 
JPli»e Miaister The craciES in* the party which Liverpool had 
aver” so skill^y n<Sw burst open mto a definite 
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split. The Weliingtoiiian Wing had been willing to act as col- 
leagues of Canning in the Liverpool Ministry-, but they would 
not serve under him. Their resignations made it very difficult 
for him to form an efficient Ministr 3 % and mar’ have hastenivi 
his death a few months later (1827). 

His old friend Lord Goderich (foi’merly Robinson) tried tfv 
carry on the Government, but nobody had much faith in the 
Canningites now that Canning himself was gone, and thev 
were soon forced to x’esign. George IV then placed Wellington 
in office, with Peel as leader of the House of Commons. He 
was delighted at the turn things had taken, for he felt that 
the country would now be safe from the “ danger ” of Catholic 
Emancipation . 

§ 278. Religious Equality. — But Fate had a strange trick 
in store for him : his high Toiy'^ friends found themselves com- 
pelled not merety to consent to Emancipation, but to force it on 
a reluctant Parliament arid nation, although in so doing they 
shattered the Tory’ party, -which had been in office for'sixtj’ 
years ! 

The first matter in which. they had to give way to the reform- 
ing spirit was the Repeal of the- 'Test and Corporation Acts 
(1828). These Acts had been passed in he reign of Charles II 
to enhance the privileged position of- the Church of England by 
making Dissenters ineligible for public offices in the Government 
or municipalities (Nil 8). It was long since anyone had berai 
prosecuted for breaking the law in the matter ; but with the 
growth of more tolerant views about religion, broad-minded men 
had long felt that it was unjust to place millions of worthy 
fellow-citizens in a humiliating position of inferiority. The 
Whigs (who had always counted Dissenters among their most 
loyal supporters in elections) now brought forward a motion that 
the Acts shduld be repealed. The Government fotmd public opi- 
nion so strong on the subject thfit they had to give way before it. 
‘ Ini resisting Catholic Emancipation, on the other hand, they 
had four-fifths of English and Scottish people at their backs ; 
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for “anti-Papist” prejudice was still ver^’ strong Of course, 
the part of the British Isles most affected the question was 
Ireland, where Catholics formed the great bulk of the popula- 
tion The Irish felt that the English Government had never 
given them fail play in this or any other matter, and they 
particularly resented the sliameful betrayal of promises made 
as the price of their consent to the Act of Union m 1800 (§ 250). 
A great movement had recently been organised undei the 
leadership of Darnel O’Comieil — probably the most famous, 
political agitator in aU history* He had the support of tlie 
Catholic clergy, whose influence over the Irish peasants was 
all-powerful, and the expenses of the movement were met b> 
a "Catholic Rent" of a penny a week from nearly every house- 
lujld in the land. His method was to hold great mass-meetiiigs, 
which he inflamed to wrathful mdignation against the wrongs 
of Ireland , but he always urged his followers to refrain from 
\nolence, lest the English Government should make this an 
excuse to put down the movement by military force 
Wellmgton sent over a personal friend of his, I^rd Anglesey 
as Lord-Lieutenant, with the special object of keeping the 
agitation in check, but An^esey reported that what he had 
seen convinced him that if Emancipation were not speedily 
granted* a terrible nsmg would occur — perhaps a civil war. 
This c^pened the Duke’s eyes to the gravity of the situatiosi) — 
he had seen enough of war to make him deteimmed not to let 
its horrors loo^ m the King’s dominions if he couM hdp it. 
Then O’Connell clmched matters by getting himself ^ected 
MOTaber erf Parliament for County C14re Of course, he was 
not strictly eligible, being a Catholic; but the- fact that the 
electors gave him a triumphant majonty over his opporeent, 
who was one of the fpw popular Prot^tant landlords, was a 
convincing demonstration of the determined s|»nt of the Irish 
peo|^. So Welhngtosp and Peel felt that it would be the lesser 
of, two evils to giwe way. By the Cathohe Rd%ef Act (1829) 
all offices were open to CAthedics save that of Sovereign* 

Recent, and Lord ChajiceUpr. 
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§ 279 “ Olr Matchless Constitution' ” — It was a great 
shock to the rank and file of the Tones that their leaders 
should have given way over the Catholic claims The one for(;e 
that held them together was the feeling that the WTiigsmust 
be kept out of office at all costs lest they should "destioy the 
Constitution ’ by putting through a reform of Pailiament 
What, then, was the system which Wellington and his 
friends, so staunchly upheld ’ Kver since the fifteenth centurv 
each county had elected two members , but there was no sys- 
tem about the representation of town'^ Ihc Industrial Revo- 
lution had caused a great shiftmg of population , many plaqes 
still sent membeis to Parliament on the strength of a bjgone 
importance, when they had shrunk to a dozen voters or less, 
while great industrial towns had grown up, such as Birming- 
ham. whicli had no representation at all The right to vote 
(“the franchise") was distributed in an equally haphazard 
way In many boroughs it was confined to members of the 
corporation , in others it was enjoyed by all who paid lates , m 
others to the holders of particular dwellings , and so on And 
^ere were scores of “rotten boroughs” — constituencies in 
which there were so few voters that tlie chief landlord of the 
place could procure the election of anybody he liked hy means 
of intimidation and bribery Thus the landlord-class really domi- 
nated Parliament A great nobleman like the Earl of Lonsdale 
returned ten members of the House of Commons, while all 
Yorkshire returned onl\' two, and Manchester none at alli 
Men of “liberal”’ view's had often discussed the reform of 
these injustices and absurdities, and Pitt had brought in a Bill 
to end some of the worst of them , but the borough-owners 
fought tooth and nail to preserve the S 5 ?’stem to which they 
owed so much of their wealth and importance, and they had 
hitherto been successful During the 'twenties, however, the 
xl^!nan>d ior letform had been growing louder and more insistent’ 
who had long b^en rather half-hearted about it, 
130W tJp jwath renewed enthusiasm as a popular move 

^ClsiW^tSovenimeni' Radicals like Cobbett , too, were 
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stirring tip the working-classes to insist on parliamentary repre- 
sentation as a cure for all their sufferings (§269j. Moreover, 
manufacturers, merchants, professional men, and all who were 
thriving on the Industrial Revolution, felt more and more 
how unjust it was that the landowners should monop.olise 
]>olitical power. 

In 1830 the tidal wave which had long been gathering weight 
came to a head. The death of George IV in that year removed 
from the scene an implacable opponent of reform ; and his 
brother, who succeeded him as William IV , was inclined to pose 
as a “reformer.” Moreover, when the Duke made a statement 
of bis policy to the first Parliament of the reign, he expressed 
himself so strongly against- the smallest alteration in “ our 
matchless Constitution ’ ’ that some of the \'ormger members of 
his Ministry resigned and went over to the Opposition. Such 
men as Lord Palmerston and Lord Melbourne were not very 
enthusiastic about “reform” for its own sake, but they felt 
that it was folly to try to withstand public opinion on the 
subject. 

The Wellington Government, already weakened by its sur- 
render over Catholic Emancipation, could not stand this second 
shock. The Duke resigned, and old King William sent for 
Lord Grey, the leader of the Whigs, to form a Govemm^t. 

The sixtx' years of Tory rule had come to an end at last 1 

§ 28Q. The Great Reform Bill. — Of course, the first use 
the Whigs made of tlieir power was to bring in a Reform Bill 
(April 1831). After a long and animated debate, the House of 
Commons rejected it by a majority of eight. Thereupon Lord 
Grey dissolved Parliament, and there followed the most exciting 
General Election in all our history.* Naturally, the borough- 
owners made the most desperate efforts to defeat the WTiigs, 
but they were overwhelmed by the passionate determination of 
the nation in favour of “The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill!” Every constituency in which the voting was at 

' This is graphically depicted in Stanley Weyman’s Chippinge. 
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all free returned members pledged to support it ; and when 
the Bill was brought before the new House of Commons it was 
passed by a substantial majority. Then it was the Lords' turn 
to try to hold the fort for the Old Regime. When the Bill came 
before them they passed such drastic amendments that it 
became wortliless. It was impossible for Grey to “appeal to 
the country” again so soon after the last General Election; so 
he asked the King to force the Bill through by creating a 
hundred new Whig peers to vote down the Opposition. But 
William refused, for the Bill was a much bolder measure 
than he had expected, and he hesitated about making such a 
sweeping change in the Constitution. So Lord Grey and the 
Whigs resigned, and Wellington became Prime Minister again. 

But only for a few weeks. The nation showed in the most 
vigorous way its indignation at the shelving of the measure on 
which it had set its heart. Great meetings of working-men 
were held in the north and midlands. The City of London 
threatened to embarrass the Government by withdrawing the 
gold from the Bank of England. Riots broke out in which 
public buildings were destroyed. There were no regular pdice, 
and the army was too small to cope with sucli widespread dis- 
orders — even if the soldiers could be relied on to act in such a 
cause, which Wellin^on had reason to doubt. So he hdd to 
give up the attempt, and the King was compelled to recall Grey 
and agree to his request. Qf course the House of Lords .did 
not hold out any longer — ^that would have meant cheapening 
the dignity of the peerage, and would not have saved them 
from the Bill in any case. It became law in 1832. 

The Great Reform Bill deprived fifty-six very small con- 
stituencies — ^the very rotten boroughs — of both their members 
thirty others, rather larger, were allowed to retain one. Tht 
seats thus set free were distributed among the large towns 
which had hitherto been unrepresented. The right to vote in 
"Boroughs was given to all householders who paid £ 10 or more a 
yeur’in rent. Thus the Bill di41ess than nothing for the working- 
<lass, who had been so enthusiastic about it. Manv of them had 
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had votes in the old boroughs, but very few paid as much as 
^10 a year in rent The real effect of the Bill, then, was to 
make the landlords share their political power with the upper 
middle class 


CHAPTER Lxn 

THE FIRST GREAT ERA OF REFORM 
1830-1841 

§ 281. The Reformed Parliament — ^As might have been ex- 
pected, the first General Election after the passing of the 
Reform Bill confirmed the Whigs m power by a big majority; 
and there followed a decade of tremendous activity in Parlia- 
ment The rapid development of manufactures during the past 
fifty years had brought about great changes m social conditions, 
such as the growth of crowded industnal to^^s. The Tones, 
who had monopohsed power since 1770, had been very reluc- 
tant to make any drastic alterations in the law to deal with 
these new conditions — partly because they beheved in the doc- 
tnne of latssez-fatre, that the less the Government interferes 
with the lives of individuals the better, and partly because tlwiy 
feared lest reform should lead on to revolution, as in France^ 
But a new spirit had now come over Parhament Recent 
elections showed that the nation wanted the overdue relonns- 
to be passed without delay, and the Government set about its 
task with a wiU. Royal Commissions were set up to inquire 
into existmg evils and to recommend remedies for than ; and 
more Acts of Parliament were passed m the ensuing decade 
than dunng the previous half-century,. 

The career of the Government was checked for a few months 
at the end of 1834, however. Old Kmg William had been 
alarmed by the rushing t de of legislation, so he took advantage 
of a chasMce defeat of the Mmistry to call for its resignation, and 
commissioned Pe<d to form a Calnn^t. Peel issued the Tam-^ 
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worth Manifesto, in which he set forth the programme of the 
‘‘Conservative” party which he had been forming out of the 
ruins of the old Toryism. He announced that they accepted the 
new parliamentary system, and were prepared to go forward with 
any sensible reforms that might be necessary, but that they 
would not proceed with such reckless haste as the Whigs. When 
he dissolved Parliament, however, the voters returned the 
Whigs with almost the same majority as before. So Peel had to 
resign after his “Hundred Days” of power; and the Whigs 
returned to office under the premiership of Lord Melbourne. 

§ 282. The Factory Act. — One of the most obvious cases of 
fresh laws being needed to deal with changed conditions was 
the employment of children in factories. It may or may not 
have been wise to leave workmen to make their own bargains 
with employers, according to the “law of supply and demand” 
—but not when the “workmen” were six or seven years old. 
Much of the woi'k of machine-minding ' could be done by 
children ; and times were so bad that parents were forced to 
send them to work for the sake of the shilling or two a week 
that their wages added to the family budget. As soon as they 
could walk the57 were sent to a mill or a mine, to work for ten, 
twelve, or fourteen hours a da 5 )^ in a stifling atmosphere, with 
no schooling and no play and no pleasure in their lives at all. 
Whenever proposals were made for diminishing the evils, the 
miUowners declared that they would be ruined if they could 
riot keep their mills working for long hours. 

But the cause of the children was now taken up by Lord 
Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury . He was 

an aristocratic Tory landowner; and like that other great Tory 
philanthropist, W^ilberforce, a pious evangelical Churchman. 
He induced the Government to appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the conditions in the . factories ; and the report 
which this Commission produced shocked Parliament into doing 
something to improve iriatters. The Factory Act of 1833 for- 
bade the employment of children -vmder nine altogether ; the 
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daily hours of those under thirteen were limited to 8; while 
‘young persons” under eighteen were not to work more than. 
13^ A particularly’ important and novel feature about the Act 
was that it provided for mspectors to be appointed by the 
Home Ofl&ce to see that these restrictions were duly carried out 
This was the beginningof "bureaucracy” — the administration 
of the law by paid officials instead of by local magistrates The 
Act once passed, the masters found that it did not rum them 
after all, for it imposed the same restrictions on all alike 

§ 283 The New Poor Law — ^Another of the most urgent 
problems of the day was the relief of the poor By the Poor Law 
which had been in force ever smce the days of Ehzabeth (§215), 
a rate was levied on the landholders in each district for this 
purpose, and the funds were admmistered by locally-elected 
"Guardians” But improvements in agnculture and machine- 
production, together with the rap’d mcrease in the population, 
had brought wages so low that the old system had long since 
proved inadequate When, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, agricultural wages fell to about six sbillmgs a week, 
with bread at faimne prices, tens of thousands of working-class 
families were brought to the verge of starvation — or beyond it 
The governing class were frightened lest this state of thmgs 
should lead to an outbreak of “ Jacobmism ” A meeting of 
Berkshire magistrates at Speenliamland, n^r Newbury, de- 
cided to adopt a slidmg scale of relief which would make the 
labourer’s wages up to a subsistence level — the actual amount 
varymg with the size of his family and the price of com Other 
districts followed this example, and the Speenhamland System 
soon spread all over the country It reheved the situation for 
the moment, but it led to three deplorable consequences (1) 
Employers had no longer any motive for paymg a living wage — 
they could get their labour b^ow cost pnce at the eiqpense of 
the ratepayers (2) Working-men lost all self-respect, for their 
wages so low that they could not be independ mt of “parish 
rdief" however industrious and thnfty they were. They came 
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to regard it as part of their regular income. (3) The Poor Rate 
soared to such heights that in some districts it amounted to 
more than the rent. • Thousands of farmers were ruined bjr it, 
and many of them were forced to give up the struggle— to 
become labourers themselves, and so draw money from the 
rates instead of having to pay them. 

Obviou.sly something would have to be done before the grow- 
ing evil strangled the prosperity of the country altogether. A 
Commission on the subject was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Edwin Chadwick, a clear-headed, practical-minded 
Radical. The report of this Commission resultea in The Poor 
Law AmendmeM Act (1834). "Outdoor Relief” was stopped 
for all able-bodied persons. Any who needed assistance from 
the rates were sent to "workhouses,” where they were sepa- 
rated from their families, and where conditions were deliberately 
made more unpleasant than the most unpleasant kind of life 
outside. The whole system was to be under the control of three 
Poor Law Commissioners, of whom Chadwick himself was one. 

Thus employers were henceforth compelled to pay a living 
wage or be deprived of labour altogethe r ; while labourers had 
to provide for their own subsistence on pain of imprisonment 
in the " Bastilles,” as the nejv workhouses were indignantly 
■called. But it took a good many years for people to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions, and during this time the sufferings 
■of the working-class were made more acute than ever by the Act. 

§ 284. The Decline of the Whig Ministry. — When, the 
Whigs passed their Reform Bill in 1832 it seemed as if they 
were destined to a lease of power as long as the Tories had 
formerly enjoyed. But they were beset with all sorts of difficul- 
ties, and soon began to lose the confidence of the nation. One 
grave problem was finance. Year after year the Government 
spent more than its income. Trade was bad, which diminished 
the return from taxation ; and if they tried to make up the defi- 
cimcy by increased duties, the only result was to cripple trade 
stfll further without increasing the revenue. 
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Another embarrassing problem was the state of Ireland. As 
a result of Catlrolic Emancipation, O’Connell was now in Par- 
liament, at the head of a compact little group of Irish members 
nicknamed “O’Connell’s Tail.” They engaged in a new agi- 
tation — for the repeal of the Act of Union (§ 250) which had 
deprived Ireland of its independent government, and for the 
abolition of tithes. The latter were a form of rate, levied for the 
support of the Protestant Church, the payment of which not 
•only bore heavily on the impoverished Irish peasantry, but was 
forbidden by their religion. Refusal to pay it led to scenes of 
violence which • seemed likely to end in something like a revo- 
lution. O’Connell and his “Tail” enforced their demands b 5 ' 
obstructing parliamentary business in every possible way; and 
the worst of it was that the Ministers were not agreed as to 
the right policy to adopt in the matter. In 1835 O’Connell made 
a secret bargain with the. Ministry,^ by which he undertook to 
drop the agitation for repeal in return for an Act abolishing 
tithes. But the rank and file of the Whig party were entirely 
opposed to this concession, and voted against the measure 
when , it came before Parliament. So O’Connell started his 
twofold agitation again with redoubled bitterness, and the 
Government had profited nothing by an action which had 
robbed them of the confidence of their own supporters. 

Then, again, the Radicals felt that the Whigs had cheated 
them over the Reform Bill, and began the “Chai'tist” agitation 
for a further reform of Parliament. Furtherm.ore, some of the 
Government’s well-meant reforms, such as the New Poor Law, 
were causing great distress among the poor. 

The Whigs were saved for a time by the death of William IV 
in 1837.' For he was succeeded by his niece Victoria, an inex- 
perienced girl of eighteen, who was dependent for guidance on 
the Prime Minister ; and Lord Melbourne proved just the man 
fQr the task. A courtly, kindly, experienced man,, of the world, 
be assisted the young Queen over her difficulties with such tact 
arid fatherly geniality that she became devoted to him, and was 

Sometimes called “ The Liclifield House Compact.” 
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anxious to postpone as long ax possible the day when she would 
have to take as her principal adviser the austere and dignified 
Peel 

How that day came at last we shall sec in our next chapter 


CHAPTER LXV 

THE UNFETTERING OF TRADE 
1841-1846 

§ 285 Peel’s First “Free Trade” Budget — ^By 1838 the 
\Vhig Government which ]iad set out so confidently on its re- 
forming career eight years before, had forfeited all its popu- 
larity This was partly due to their concessions to O’Connell, 
partly to their refusal to consider the demands of the Chartists, 
partly to the harshness of their new Poor Law, but chiefly to 
then incapacity to make ends meet in the national finances 
The end came when m 1841 they proposed to modify the Com 
Law (§ 268) There was much to be said for the proposal, but 
it so alarmed the land-owning element among their own sup- 
porters that the measure was dcfcatca Parliament was dis- 
solved, and the ensuing election produced a substantial 
Conservative majority So the Whig Ministry resigned, much 
relieved to be rid of a position which had been growmg more 
difficult and irksome every year 

Peel’s hour had come He had been nursmg the Tory party 
back to healtli and strength ever smee its collapse over Cathohe 
Relief and Parliamentary Reform (§279). Under its new title 
of “Conservative”, its strength lay mainly in the lauded aris- 
tocracy Its creed had been set forth in Peel’s “Tamworth 
•Manifesto” (§281) — to mamtam the Constitution with such 
moderate and wdl-considered reforms as might be foimd 
aeeessaxy from time to time. The circumstances of Peel’s 
asAiession to power gave him a twofold mandate — ^to set the 
•natiooial fina^tofss in order, and to preserve the Com Laws. 
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Unlike most men in public life — ^whetliei Whig of Conser- 
-vative — Peel uniierstood business, and he adopted a darmg 
remedy for solving the problem with which he was faced he 
proposed to increase revenue by decreasmg taxation The 
Whigs had got the import duties into a terrible tangle after 
Huskisson’s attempt to clear the way for Free Trade (§ 275) 
There were import duties on no less than five hundred 
different classes of goods, and these duties were regulated by 
eighty different Acts of Parliament A whole army of revenue 
officers was required to assess and collect it Many of the taxes 
were unproductive, because they raised the price of the article 
sp high that people could not afford to buy it Thus our 
foreign trade was choked up , for foreign countries can only pay 
for our goods by sendmg then own in exchange 

Peel reckoned that decreasing the duties would do so much ' 
to revive trade, to augment the spendmg-power of the nation 
«nd the consumption of goods, that the other duties would 
provide a greatly increased revenue Of course, some little 
time would be needed to allow this process to take effect, so 
he reimposed the Income Tax for a few years, at the rate of 
6d in the 

The first year of the new system gave such promising results 
that it was carried a little further in 1843, and again m the 
two following years The cost of living went down, trade 
revived, and the budget was balanced year by year. All- 
round prosperity of this sort is a plant of slow growth, how- 
ever, and m this case its development was retarded by the 
fact that Peel did not venture to tamper with the most obstruc- 
tive and burdensome of all these duties — those on com 

I 

§ 286 The Anti-Corn -Law' League — ^But a number of men 
. — mostly well-to-do manufacturers and merchants — ^felt that 
the duties which kept foreign com out of the coimtry for the 
benefit of the “landed classes” (§ 268) were .cramping trade 
as wrell as keeping up the price of the staple food of the poor. 
They therefore formed a great organisation to educate public 
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opinion on the subject, and so to bring pressure to bear upon 
Parliament to .repeal the obnoxious laws. Meetings were held 
all over the country; lectures were given; leaflets and pamph- 
lets were distributed. Two circumstances greatly favoured the 
agitation : (1) the institution of the Penny Post (1840), which 
enabled them to reach the breakfast-tables of the public in a 
way that would have been impossible a few years earlier ; and 
(2) the new railways, which made it easy for their lecturers to 
get about the country. 

The two most famous apostles of tiie movement were Richard 
Cohden and John Bright. Both were well-to-do manufacturers, 
who gave up business to advance a cause which they believed 
would bring prosperitj^ to the country. Cobden’s style of 
speech-making was a frank, straightforward appeal to common 
sense, while Bright was an impassioned orator who stirred his 
audiences to indijgnation against the system which allowed aris- 
tocratic landowners to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the poor. 

Cohden was elected to Parliament in 1841, and contrived to 
keep the subject to the fore with persistent persuasiveness year 
after year. 'Peel became convinced that the Com Laws would 
have to go, sooner or later ; but he had come into office pledged 
to maintain them, and his followers regal dcd them as something 
almost sacred. He was a shy, reticent man, always rather cold 
and distant to his colleagues, so that they knew little or nothing 
of his gradual change of views on the subject. Meanwhile, he 
turned the matter over in his mind, quietly waiting for a suitable 
opportunity — such as the General Election, which would be due 
in a year or two — ^to declare his new conviction, and to ask the 
approval of his party and the country for putting it into action. 

§ 287. IHE JttEPEAi OF THE CORN Laws.— ^Then his hand was 
forced by an unexpected catastrophe. In 1845 the potato crop 
fioJed in Ireland. The peasantry were entirely dependent on 
potatoes for food, and by the autumn of that year they were 
literally starSdng. in most years it might have been possible to 
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relieve the situation with corn from England , but heavy rains 
dunng the summer had ruined this crop too As Cobden after- 
wards said, these untimely rams washed away the Com Laws 
Peel was deeply distressed by the accormts that reached him of 
the desperate plight of the Irish people, and he determmed that 
something must be done without delay to relieve it The most 
obvious 'method was to throw open the ports to foreign com, and 
he announced to the Cabmet that he proposed to repeal the 
Com Laws forthwith Some of the old-fashioned Tory Ministers 
objected, even m this emergency, to such a course, whereupon 
Peel resigned, and the Queen sent for Lord John Russell, who 
had now become the head of the Whig party Lord John had 
recently declared m his famous Edtubw^h Letter to his con- 
stituents that “total and immediate repeal" was part of the 
official policy of the Whig party , but he now found that he 
would have as much difficulty as Peel m obtammg the unani- 
mous support of his followers in carrying it out , for many of the 
most influential Whigs were landed anstociats, like the leading 
Tories So Lord John had to give up the attempt to form a 
Ministry, and “handed the poisoned chalice back to Peel " 

Sir Robert le-entered upon office full of confidence He 
knew that many of his back-bench supporters objected to the 
policy, but he did not fear that their opposition would be 
dangerous, for most of them were country gentlemen who knew 
more about fox-huntmg than about speech-makmg, and none 
of them seemed capable of giving the others a lead 
But here he was making a miscalculation Among those rani^ 
and file Tones was a clever young Jew named Benjamm D^sradi 
(1804-1881). He had been disappointed of a place in the 
Mimstry when Peel took office in 1841 , and he now led a revolt 
against the Pnme Minister who had overlooked hife claims. In 
a series of bnlhant speeches be attacked Peel for betraying hii 
followers m repealing the laws which he i had been placed in 
office to defend Thus the Tory Party was split into "Peelites" 
and “Protectionists”. Peel put through his measure with the 
idd of Whig votes , but %hortiy afterwards the Protectionists 
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joined the Whig Opposition to defeat him .over another pro- 
posal, and he was driven from office. 

The breach in the Conservative part 5 ' was never healed. 
Lord Derby became leader of the “Protectionists” with Disraeli 
as his “chief-of-staff”. They were numerically stronger than 
the “Peelites”; but the . latter included most of the abler 
members of the party, and they would never forgive Disraeli 
for his attacks on their honoured chief. The result was that 
the Whig-Liberals were in power with brief inteiwals for nearl}!- 
thirty years (1846-1874). As for Peel, he was, never in office 
again, but sat, a universally respected personality, on the 
Opposition benches until his death in 1850. 


CHAPTER LXVI 

BETTER TIME.S 
1835-1852 

§ 288. ' Self-help for the Working-classes. — Peel’s revolu- 
tion in the fiscal system of Britain was the turning-point of the 
century, for it marked the beginning of a period of great indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity. The effects of this were felt 
even among the working-classes, and ended the worst of the 
bad times through which they had passed since Waterloo. But 
this result only came after the middle of the century, and we 
still speak of “the hungry ’forties” — though, as a matter of 
fact, the ’thirties were still hungrier. Let us now briefly 
examine some of the attempts by which the working-classes 
sought to improve their lot during those hard times. 

First came' an attempt to use Trade Unionism for the purpose. 
In 1834, Robert Pwen (N196) founded* the Grand National 
Consolidated Trade Union, to which all existing , Unions were 
to be affiliated. A general strike was to bring a quick end to 
the existing capitalist system, whereafter all competition was 
to cease, and manufactures were to be carried on by national 
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companies. It was an alluring dream for the povertj^Tstricken 
workers, and the}'’ flocked to join the Unions bj’’ tens of thou- 
sands. The Government became seriously alarmed, and made 
frantic efforts to crush the movement.^ But the Grand National 
was too iinwieldy to be effective, especially before I'ailways and 
the penny post quickened communications. It was impossible 
for the central organisation to prevent local Unions from acting 
independently, or from being crushed by “the document" — a. 
pledge which employers compelled their workmen to take, 
abjuring Trade Unions. The movement simply faded out, and 
the position of the Unions was worse than before. 

Then came a movement to gain for the working-classes rtiore 
control over Parliament. The Radicals (§ 269) were disappointed 
that the Reform Act of 1832, from which they bad expected so 
much, merely enfranchised the middle classes (§ 280)'. They 
embodied their demands under six heads, which became kno-wn 
as The People’s Charter (N198). Mass meetings were held,, 
with torchlight processions. Representatives were chosen from' 
various districts to a National Convention, and a petition tO' 
Parliament was drawn up. But the movement was weakened by 
internal dissensions. One party, led by William Lovett, was 
opposed to anything more than a constitutional agitation ; but 
a “Physical Force Party," under Feargus O'Connor, was for 
resorting to violence if the petition was ignored — as it was. 

The Government took firm steps against the danger by impri- 
soning the leaders, and nothing came of the threats of revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless Chartism was for years a sort of religion to 
thousands of well-meaning men. After some years of quies- 
cence it revived in 1848, when O’Connor announced a great 
'meeting on Kennington Common, to form a procession and 
present a “monster petition” to Parliament. But when the 

\ A well-known, example of their methods was the case of the ''Dorchester 
Labourers". The Government prosecuted some harmless labourers at 
Tolpuddle in Dorsetshire for administering an oath to members of their 
Uhion, although its rules expressly forbade strikes. They were sentenced 
to seven years transportation under a forgotten Act of Parliament forbid- 
ding such oaths. But the outcry against this savage sentence was so great 
they were pardoned and brought back some years later. 
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■Government pi-ohibited the meeting, O’Connor (whose bark 
was always w’-orse than his bite) gave way and abandoned it. 
Fxtrthermore, many of the signatures to the petition were ob- 
viously forged. This ludicrous failure crippled the movement ; 
but the underlying reason why it. died away was that some of the 
prosperity which was now beginning to come over the nation's 
industries began to percolate down to the working-classes. 

A‘ movement which had far more lasting effects, was Co- 
operation. A group of Rochdale weavers (“The Rochdale 
Pioneers”) clubbed together to open a little shop for the supply 
of foodstuffs for themselves and their neighbours. Similar 
schemes had been tried before, but all had broken down. The 
great point about the “Toad Lane Store” was that the profits 
were to be shared by all customers in proportion to the amount 
of their purchases, and thxis they all had axx interest in pro- 
moting its sales. The idea spread, the system was applied to 
all sorts of commodities, and to-day one-third of the households 
of Britain are co-operators. The movement has played a 
great part in the political development of the nation, for it 
has given the working-class a motive for thrift, a bi-acing 
sense of having “a stake in the coxmtry”, aixd valuable ex- 
perience of working together for a common cause. 

§ 289. The Great “Boom” begins. — The repeal of the Corn 
Laws was a notable sign of the change which had long been 
coming over the nation — the change from an agi-icultux'al to 
an industrial people — ^from a Government dominated by land- 
owners to a Government dominated by capitalists. The Re- 
form Act of 1832 had compelled the landlord class to share 
their political power with "business men”, and the latter had 
now forced through a change in fiscal policy which mainly 
furthered their own interests. For by reducing the cost of food 
it reduced the cost of labour, and it encouraged the foreign 
trade on, which their prosperity depended. 

. And the freeing of -irade was only one of many measures by 
which Parliament advanced the interests of “big business'! 
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during this period In 1837 was passed the first LtmtUd 
Liabihty Act Hitherto, each of the shareliolders in a business 
might be held responsible for all its liability s, but hencefor- 
ward the amount which each shareholder might lose by the 
failure of a properly registered company was limited to the 
amount of the capital he had put into it This encouraged 
people to invest their savings m productive enterprises instead 
of hoarding them, and so provided the capital for the rapid 
expansion of industry Peel’s Bank Act i(1844) tended in the 
same direction The Bank of England is the foundation of all 
Bntish industiT and commerce, for it acts as a bank to all the 
smaller banks which provide capital for industrial development 
This Act placed it in a sounder position than before, by limiting 
Its issue of “ paper money” to a fixed proportion of the gold 
m Its vaults, which increased pubhc confidence in it 

The great xailway boom of the 'thirties and 'forties was at 
once a consequence and a cause of industrial prosperity The 
transport of goods was one of the main objects of the new rail- 
ways, and the manufacture of rails’and rolhng-stock stimulated 
iron foundries and engmeermg works — especially when foreign 
countries began to establish railway systems and had to obtain 
the materials from Britain British shipbuilding, too, took a 
new lease of life witli the adoption of steam mstead of sails as 
means of propulsion, and of iron mstead of wood as material. 

We may see an outward and visible reminder of the spirit 
of the age when we look at the Crystal Palace; for this was 
originally the building which housed the firsit Great ExJnHUon 
held m Hyde Park in 1851 to display withpnde the wonders of 
the new methods of production, and to encourage international 
trade 

§. ^0* Lord Palmerston — The naticm was becoming full of 
self-confidence— -proud of its inventive genius, of its commercial 
enterprise, of its material wealth, and of the national character 
and political institutions which underlay all this “progress” 
This fepint was personifiied hy^Lord Pahnerston (1784-1865), 
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who became the dominant personality m British jinblic life for 
the twent}' 3 ''cais following on the retirement of Peel in 1846 

He had begun his political life as Toiy, and had been 
Secietary at War during the long Ministry of Lord Liverpool, 
but when Wellington succeeded to the leadership of the pait> 
and declared that he was opposed 1o Parliamentary- Reform 
(§279), Palmerston went over to the* Whigs, and became 
Foreign Secretary- m the Wing Government which held office 
fiom 1830 till 1841 This office gave unlimited scope to his 
immense vitality and delight in the details of administration. 
It has been ^aid of him that he was “a Liberal abroad and a 
Conservative at home” He had supported Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Parliamentary Rcfoim because he felt that these 
measures were impeiatively demanded by public opinion — ^that 
It would be p.ilitical suicide to withstand them; but he took 
little interest in the multifariomi domestic reforms which were 
passed into law during the following years In his own depart- 
ment, on the other hand, he carried on the general lines of 
policy laid down by Canning, especially the friendly interest 
in the struggles of oppressed peoples towards national inde- 
pendence and parliamentary government (§ 273) Nothing 
pleased him better than an opportunity to make the power of 
Britain felt abioad; and he scored several notable diplomatic 
successes at the ejspense of foreign Powers (N215) This sort 
of thing made him immensely popular with his fellow-country- 
men, who gave him the affectionate nickname of “Pam” His 
W’hig colleagues did not altogether approve of his methods , but 
hi!» popularity was a valuable asset to them ; and when they 
returned to office in 1846 (on the fall of Peel (§ 287)) he 
resumed control of the F^oreign Office as a matter of course 

I 291 “Pam" in Hot Water — Circumstances had some- 
what changed since his first spell of office, however. Firstly, 
Ihsed John Russell was much more disposed to insist on the 
Pfhne MSndster's right to be consulted about foreign affairs than 
old Lord Melbourne had been Secondly, Victoria 
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had m 1840 married Pnnce Albert of Saxe-Coburg, a well- 
infoimed and earnest-minded young German, who became a 
sort of unofficial private secietary to her The Pnnce Consort 
devoted himself to the affairs of his ’adopted country He had 
no wish that the Queen should exceed her rights as a constitu- 
tional sovereign, but he felt that it was within those nghts that 
she should tak€ an active part in dealing with foreign sove- 
leigns When, theiefore. Lord Palmerston went on his jaunty 
way, deahng with important despatches “off his own bat," the 
Queen and the Prince complained to Lord John , and Lord John 
{who had similar grievances oT his own) remonstrated with Pal- 
merston But the Foreign Secretary regarded the young couple 
at Wmdsoi with genial contempt, and had no great respect 
even for the Prime Ministei He made jocular excuses, apolo- 
gised — ^and went on domg the same thing He knew {;hat his 
popularity made him indispensable to the Government, where- 
as the Queen’s foreign husband was- disliked and distrusted 
But at last he went a step too far The constitutional 
monarchy set up in France by the revolution of 1830 (N194) 
was ended by another revolution m 1848 Louis Philippe, the 
constitutional King, fled to England, and a republican govern- 
ment was estabhshed The position of President in this Second 
Republic was obtained by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
nephew of the great Emjieror In 1851 he followed his uncle’s 
example l?y suddenly having all his political opponents arrest- 
ed, and using the army to quell opposition in the streets of 
Pans, and he shortly afterwards had himself pr®clai*Bed Em- 
peror of the French This coup d'etat came so suddenly that 
the British Government decided to withhold recognition of the 
new regime for the moment But Palmerston ignored this 
decision, and instructed the ambassador at Pans to congratu- 
late the new Napoleon on his success V^Tben this became 
known the indignation of the Queen and the Premier boiled 
over, and the Foreign Minister was compelled to resign 
Nevertheless, he still had a good many personal supporters m 
Pailsament, and h few weeks later he had his “tit for tat with 
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Joliiiny Russell,” as lie himself put it. He led his followers- 
to vote, against the Government and turned it out. 


§ 292. Gladstone completes Peel's Woek. — This let in 
the Protectionist Tories under Derby and Disraeli; but they 
found themselves in a very difficult position. For the question 
at once arose ; Were they going to impose the Com Laws 
again? The landed interest, who formed the backbone of 
their party, naturally expected them to do so, else why had 
they quarrelled with Peel? But the repeal of these laws was 
alreadj’’ producing such beneficial results that there would 
have been a fearful outcrjj- at any attempt to reimpose them. 
Disraeli tried a sort of half-and-half policy in his budget which 
satisfied nobody, and the Conservatives were driven out of 
‘office within three months. 

Then it was the Whigs’ turn to find themselves in a quan- 
dary ; for neither of their leading men (Russell and Palmerston) 
would serve under the other, yet neither could form a Ministry 
■without the other. At last it was arranged that they should 
form a coalition with the Peelite Conservatives. One of the 
latter group. Lord Aberdeen^ was to be Prime Minister, and 
another, W. E. Gladstone (1809-1898), became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; while Russell and Pahnerstoh took charge of 
Foreign and Home departments respectively. 

Gladstone had served ^n apprenticeship to Free Ti'ade finance 
when acting as President of the Board of Trade under Peel ; 
and he now had an opportunity to complete his master’s work. 
His passion for economy and efficierLcy, his clear-headed mas- 
tery of facts and figures, and his tremendous powers of con- 
centrated mental effort made him an ideal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The freeing of foreign trade, begun by Peel ten 
years before, was making Britain the workshop of the world, 
and Gladstone carried the process a long step further by abo- 
lishing the duties on over a hundred articles and reducing them 
on over a hundred more. To compensate for the temporary 
loss of revenue, he had to continue Peel’s expedient of renew- 
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ing the Income Tax , but he outhned a scheme by which it^ 
was to be gradually reduced until 1860, when it would be 
possible to dispense with it altogether 


CHAPTER LXVII 

THE CRIMEA AND THE MUTINY 
1853-1858 

§ 293 The Eastern Question — ^When Gladstone prophesied 
that it would be possible to remit the Income Tax in 1830 
{§ 292), he should have “touched wood,” for in the mterim 
Britam became involved in two wars which upset all his 
calculations 

Even when he was making that Budget Speech of 1853, a 
cloud no bigger than a man's hand was gathermg m the East 
to burst pver Europe before the year was out The root of the 
trouble lay m what was called "The Eastern Question” The 
Ottoman Turks, a semi-civilised Moslem people, had con- 
quered south-eastern Europe some centuries before, and had 
established themselves as rulers over the Christian races of the 
Balkan Peninsula The Greeks had already succeeded m cast- 
ing off their misrule (§ 273), and the Bulgars, Serbs, and Ru- 
manians were permanently on the verge of rebellion We might 
have expected that the Western Powers would sympathise 
with the effoits of fellow-Christians to throw off the degrading 
tyranny of senu-barbarous "unbelievers”, but this feeling was 
counteracted by another The Balkan peoples were Slav by 
race and Orthodox by religion, and naturally looked for support 
to the great Slav and Orthodox Power, Russia The other 
Powers felt that the Turkish Empire played a useful part in 
holding in check the ambitions of' the Czars, who were spread- 
n^, their dominions all over northern Asia#, and' threatened to 
dommate Europe And if Serbs and - Bulgars threw off the 
yoke of the Sultan, would they not come under the influence of 
the "big brother” of the smaller Slav-Orthodox peoples ? 
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These ambitions and jealousies now led to the first big war 
since Waterloo. A treaty signed in the eighteenth century 
gave the Czar vaguely expressed rights to interfere on behalf 
of their co-religionists in the Turkish dominions ; and in 1853 
Czar ■ Nicholas I demanded that these rights should be defi- 
nitely admitted by the Sultan. Backed up by the British 
ambassador at Constantinople, the Sultan refused; whereupon 
the Czar sent an army to occupy two Turkish provinces that 
flanked the mouth of the Danube (June 1853). War was now 
declared between Russia and Turkey. 

France, England, Prussia, and Austria presented " The 
Vienna Note” to Czar and Sultan, suggesting a settlement of 
the points in dispute (August 1853). The Czar accepted, but 
the Sultan declined them. Nevertheless, France and Britain 
felt bound to go to the support of the Sultan, for it was upon 
their advice that he had adopted the defiance of Russia which 
had led to the war. They thei'efore sent their fleets to protect 
Constantinople, and demanded that the Russian troops should 
be withdrawn from the Danubian Provinces. After some hesi- 
tation the Czar complied ; but in the meantime his fleet had 
destroyed a Turkish squadron in the Bay of Sinope. The 
British public was so inflamed with fear and hatred of Russia 
that this perfectly legitimate act, led to an outburst of war 
fever which forced on a declaration of war on Russia in 
conjxmction with France, whose Emperor had grievances of 
his own against the Czar (March 1854) , (N203) . 

§ 294. Someone had blundered. — ^After an unsuccessful 
naval expedition to the Baltic, an Anglo-Fi’ench army was sent 
to attack Sebastopol, the chief Russian naval port on the Black 
Sea. It was hoped that by making the Crimea the main theatre 
of war the allies would enjoy the same advantages th^t the 
British had enjoyed in the last war fought in a peninsula (N187) 
— they would, be in touch with the sea, while the steppes ,of 
southern Russia would present as big an obstacle to the com- 
munications of the Czar’s troops as the mormtains of Spain 
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had presented to Napoleon But the allied forces suffered 
front divided counsels, and from the fact that their war- 
organisation had rusted during the forty years of peace 

The Franco-Bntish force landed some miles to the north of 
Sebastopol, under the command of Lord Raglan and Marshal 
St Amaud, and on the way to the port the Russians resisted 


THE SIEGE OP SEBASTOPOL 



its crossing of the R^ver Alma When the enemy were driven 
off, St. Amaud decided that his troops needed rest before 
following them up The delay gave the Russian Commander, 
Todlfeben, time to complete the fortifications, and so ably did 
he do it that by tho^tfane the Alhes arrived they could only 
inve^ H:he place wil& madtequate forces and send home for 
their siege artillery. No pareseasion had been made for a winter 
campai^, add the sufferings erf the troops durmg the next few 
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months were terrible. Ridiculous mistakes were made by the 
authorities in sending things to the wrong places, and the 
transport S 5 "stem broke down so completely that stores urgently 
needed b 3 ^ the troops in the trenches were left rotting on the 
beach at Balaklava for lack of means to carrx" them twenty 
miles. Worse still, the hospital arrangements proved utterlj- 
inadequate — ^sick and wounded men died bt' the hundred for 
want of the simplest necessities. This was the first war to be 
fought since the invention of the electric telegraph, and the 
public at home were kept informed of these horrors’ by’^ William 
Russell, the war correspondent of The Times. 

Naturally, the x\berdeen Government was blamed, though, 
it was no more responsible than its predecessors for the 
system which had bi'oken down so deplorably. A Radical M.P. 
named Roebuck brought forward a motion calling for an 
inquiry into the conduct of the war. The Government refused 
to allow this while the war was still on ; but its prestige was 
sadh" shaken when Lord John Russell, one of its leading 
members, resigned because he thought it ought to have accept- 
ed the proposed inquiry. When the Roebuck motion was put 
to the vote, the House passed it, whereupon the Government 
resigned. Thus the cbalition which had seemed so unassail- 
ably strong ’had collapsed ignominiously within two year's of 
'its formation. 

§ 295. Palmerston to the Rescue. — ^The Protectionist 
Tories were so weak that Lord Derby declined even to attempt 
to form a Ministry ; Lord John Russell had made himself un- 
popular by his desertion of Aberdeen ; . and the Queen was 
therefore, compelled to ask Lord Palmerston to become Prime 
Minister — ^as he himself expressed it, Tre was "LTn^vifable". 
He. quickly proved, himself the right man for.- the situation. 
He; had been a whole-hearted supporter of the anti-RuSsian 
policy which :^d led to the war, and his breezy, energetic self- 
cohidence was just the spirit needed to profit by the expe- 
rience so dearly bought in the first months of the war. 
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The notable feature of the last half of the war was the reform 
of the army hospital system, by Florence Ni,ght%ngale She was 
a lady ot wealth and social position who had devoted her lifO 
to the study of sick-nursmg , and the Aberdeen Mmistry had 
gladly accepted her offer to go out and put matters right- 
When she and her band of voluntary lady-helpers reached the 
base hospital at Scutaii, they found the most appalling condi- 
tions — no water, no sanitary arrangements, no laundry system,, 
no drugs, no bandages — ^not even a scrubbmg-brush or a cake 
of soap She displayed marvellous organising power and vigo- 
rous determination in overconnng the slackness of army offi- 
cials responsible , and she got her way in the end By the close 
of thf war the death-rate was onlv a twentieth of what it had 
been on her ariival Her health was permanently brokm 
down by the stiain, but she devoted the rest of her longlife 
to the reform of the Aimy Medical Service, and did much to 
raise the status of nursing as a career for women 

Then came the death of the Czar Nicholas (Maich 1855) > 
The new Czar, Alexander II, had been m no way responsible 
for the events which had led to the wai When peace negotia- 
tions were opened he at once agreed to all the terms demanded 
by the AUies save one — ^an undertaking not to keep warships on 
the Black Sea France was ready to give way over this point, 
but Palmerston msisted on it The fact is, he was unwiUmg to- 
make peace until the British had won some striking military 
success But the French Emperor was bent on makmg peace 
He had no quarrel with the new Czar , his troops had gamed ah 
the “glory” they were likely to gain in the war, the cost of it 
was making him unpopular So he invited the Powers to send 
representatives to a great Peace Congress at Paris, where he 
acted as host and was the central figure in a round of festivi- 
ties. and discussions. Palmerston was forced to give way ; but 
it was a particularly futile end to a particularly futile war The 
surtendered'his claim to protect the Balkan Christians on' 
theAtrength of the Sultan’s promise to give his Christian sub-' 
lects equai nghts ■mth Mohammedans — an undertaking which. 
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he never made the least attempt to carry out. The Black Sea 
was ‘‘neutralised”, but this stipulation was cancelled by the 
Czar in 1871 (N229). And within twenty years "the Eastern 
Question ” was again troubling the peace of Europe. 

§ 296. The Great Mutiny breaks out. — ^The second 
unlooked-for event which threw out Gladstone’s financial pro- 
phecies was the Indian Mtdiny (1857-1858). Trouble had long 
been brewing among the sepoys, chiefly because they suspected 
that the British were planning to undermine their religious faith. 
The climax came when, in 1854, the Lee-Enfield rifle was intro- 
duced ; for its cartridges had to be bitten off hefore use, and 
these cartridges were smeared with grease made of animal fats 
which Indians were forbidden by their religions to touch. At 
Meemt. in April 1857, a regiment refused to carry out its 
musketry exercises ; and when the ringleaders were imprisoned 
their comrades broke into revolt, released them, murdered 
their officers, and rushed off to Delhi, some twenty miles 
distant. There their storj' caused a terrible rising in which all 
the whites were massacred. Later on a force of 40CM) British 
and native troops came from the Punjab, biit they were pitted 
against 25,000 well-armed mutineers, holding a city defended 
by ten miles of high walls, and for some time they had to 
act on the defensive. 

Apart from Delhi, the chief storm-centres of the Mutiny were 
Cawnp>ore and Lucknow. At Cawnpore 300 soldiers apd a party 
of civilians engaged in railway construction were besieged with 
their wives and children in a tumbledown old fortress by 
thousands of mutineers. The commandant, Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
appealed for help to the Nana Sahib, an Indian prince, who had 
always professed warm friendship for the British, but -was 
nurang a grievance because the Government refused to continue 
to pay him a huge pension (at the expense of . the Indian' tax- 
payer) which had been awarded to his adoptive father^, .pHfe 
came — ^but to take command of the mutineers. After- sp)^ 
weete of desperate resistance, within crumbling walls and with 
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.1 failing \vater-supply, the survivors surrendered on a promise 
of safety from Xana. But hardly had thet' embarked on the 
river when all rhe men were shot down, and the women 
and c hildren were brought back into the town. Some days 
later they ton were murdered, and their bodies were thrown 
down a great well in the courtyard. At Lucknow, the capital 
of Oudh. the little garrison, which included a number of sepoys, 
contrived to hold out until relief came. 

5? 297. The Great Mutiny suppressed. — ’The Governor- 
General. Lord Canning, had not hitherto had a particularly 
distinguished career ; but he rose to the occasion finely. Seri- 
ous as tlie situation was, he never fell into a panic. He 
summoned troops engaged in a less critical campaign in Persia, 
and sent for others from the Cape. By the beginning of July 
he was able to despatch Sir Henry Havelock to the scene of 
the disturbance with 1,500 men. Cawnpore was recaptured; 
but tlie little force (though reinforced by •■2,500 more men under 
Sir Jame.s Outram) was itself shut up in • Lucknow by the 
mutineers. In September ^ the troops outside Delhi took the 
•city by assault, after the Kashmir gate had been blown in by 
a famous act of heroism. 

Meanwhile 20,000 fresh troops had been sent out from home 
under Sir Colin Campbell, one of the few senior officers who 
had come out of the Crimean War without losing his military 
reputation. He carried out his task most efficiently. Have- 
lock’s force was released from Lucknow, and the Tebels who 
still swarmed round Delhi weye driven off. By August 1858 
the last embers of the rebellion had been stamped out. 

The repression was stained by no undue seveiSty. The 
people at home who clamoured for bloodthirsty reprisals, nick- 
named the Governor-General “Clemency Camiing” in ridicule 
of his mildness; but his policy was supported by the Queen 
and the Ministry; and there is no doubt that it was justified 
hj the result (N210). 
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CHAPTER LXMir 

THE NEW COLONIAL EMPIRE 
1833-1867 

§ 298 The Radical Imperlalists — Duung the peiiod -with 
which we aienow dealing a new oveiseas empire was giowing 
up It owed very little to the conscious planning of statesmen 
— some people have gone so far as to say that it was “acquiied 
in a fit of absence of mind ” But Bntons seem to have in- 
herited an impulse to seek their fortunes in new lands, as well 
as qualities of chaiacter that make them successful m so doing. 

British Governments weie guided by two pnnciples m their 
dealings with these settlements Firstly, the humanitarian im- 
pulse which was so strong at this time {N193) impelled them 
to safeguard the native races from being wronged, we have 
seen this spint at work in the abolition of slaveiy, and we shall 
see further examples of it in the early history of both South 
Afnca and of New Zealand Secondly, pnde in our democratic 
Constitution made them very ready to grant the colonies the 
right of self-government , and they were encouraged in this 
policy by a disbelief in the practical value of colonies to the 
mother-country What had happened to the American colonies 
would, they felt sure, happen again — “when the fruit was 
npe it would drop oft the tree ” 

The first “imperialists” in the modern sense of the term were 
a little group of Radicals, led by Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
^1796-1862) An ambitious, able, and energetic man, he ruined 
his chances of a successful career in Parliament by abducting 
an heiress and inducing her to marry him While in prison ex- 
piating this crime, he read every book about the colonies that 
he could get hold of, with a view to making a fresh start in life 
He formed very definite views on the subject, and when he was 
mleased he founded a Colonisation Society to put these views 
iactk>n. Britam, he pointed out, was over-populated, while 
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the colonies were em]>t\* Vast supplies of raw mateiial were 
rcqiiucd foi oui industrial maclimery, and vast supplies of 
food for our industrial workers Furthermore, these industnes 
needed ever-expanding markets for their products If our 
over&eas possessions were developed tliev could absorb surplus 
population, and send home foodstuffs and raw materials m 
return for British manufactured goods The hindrances to this 
complementary system wore two (1) So long as people could 
get land free in the colonies, tliey would take it up without 
an} real intention of developing it, nor was the nocessar}- 
labour available on the spot (2) The poorest' class, members 
of which would benefit most by being tiansplanted into a new 
countrv , were ]ust those who could not aftord the cot.t of 
emigration If the Government soM the land instead ot making 
free grants it would acquire a fund with wIiK'h to assist 
emigration, and everybody would be better oft 

§ 299 Advaxxe Australia • — ^The first colony to be devel- 
oped on these lines was Australia We have seen in an earlier 
chapter (§ 241) how that subcontinent came to be used as a 
dumping-place for convicts Not all of those sent out were 
criminals in the usual sense of the word , for the laws in those 
days were so severe that a person might be sentenced to trans- 
portation for quite a trivial offence — even loi such actions as 
that of the "Dorchester Labourers" (§288). Most of them 
remained as free settlers when their sentences expired, and 
when Captain MacArthur, an officer of the garrison discovered 
spl^did pasturage beyond the Blue Mountams at the back 
of Sydney, the colony of New South Wales began to thiivc. 
He imported fine merino sheep from the Cape, and interested 
the wool manufacturers of Yorkshire in this new source of 
siuj^y for their *raw material 

Rut many-'Who might have emigrated were deterred by the 
iifiML of settling among ex-con victs and in 1835 Wakefield 
plftBsed a new settlement that should be free from ‘the “taint 
IJbfr'haifliaded that "South Australia” should be self-governing 
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from the start , but the Home Government inteivened, and the 
new coloiiv was with difficulty saved from financial collapse by 
Sir George Giey, who became Goveinoi in 1841 Never- 
theless, within a few years 16,000 settlers weie successfully 
“ planted ” under Wakefield’s scheme 

The British Government now abolished transportation for 
crime, replacing it by a system of penal servitude in convict 
prisons As soon as this check had been removed, Australia 
began to develop at an amazing pace In 1833, foi instance, 
the population of New South Wales was only 60,000, of whom 
nearty half were convicts, but in 1850 it was 265,000, of whom 
less than 1 per cent were convicts. The way was now open for 
responsible self-government, and in 1850 Lord John Russell 
carried a Bill empowermg the three colonies to frame their 
own Constitutions, mcluding their own trade regulations There 
■were to be no "tea-paitie^” m Sydney harbour * Meanwhile 
Victoria had been settled by people from New South Wales, 
and the discovery of gold there in 1851 caused the population 
to be trebled within a few years 

§ 300 Early Days in New Zealand — An even fairer field 
for Wakefield’s actmties was offered by New Zealand, where the 
climate and soil more closely r^embled those of Great Bntam. 
Here the problems of settlement were complicated by the exist- 
ence of a vigorous, intelligent, and adaptable native race. 
Chnstian missionaries already at work among them were most 
anxious to preserve their converts from debasing contact with 
Other white men , and in this they were strongly supported by 
Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, an evangelical Church- 
man, who felt that Britain ought to act as trustee for civili- 
sation towards these “backward races ’’ Despite the Govern- 
ment's refusal to help m any way, WaJ^efield contrived to 
organise a “New Zealand Company,” and in 1880 sent out* a 
i^irty under his brother, Charles; Wakefield Unfortu- 
natrfy thte settlers got into ccmflict both with the missionaries 
the natives over the Maori system by which land is 
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owned not by individuals, but b\’ the tribe as a whole. It was 
no longer possible for the Government to hold aloof, and in 1840 
an officer was sent to annex the islands. He called a gathering 
of the Maori chiefs and concluded wdth them the Treaty of 
Wuiiangi (1840), by which they recognised Queen Victoria as 
their sovereign, but were themselves recognised as sole owmers 
of the soil. Nevertheless, there was constant friction for some 
years ; the settlers were greedt’" for land, the missionaries op- 
posed them, and the Maoris love quan-elling for its own sake. 
Fortunately Sir George Grey — fresh from his success in setting 
South Australia on its feet — ^was appointed Governor in 1845. 
He won the hearts of the Maoris by learning their language and 
studying their folklore, but he insisted on their living at peace 
with their white neighbours, and he settled the trouble over 
land-tenure b_v buying up large areas from the native tribes 
and selling it to settlers on terms they could understand. The 
missionaries w'ere gradually reconciled to the new state of 
affairs. The Scottish Churches organised a party of settlers to 
the southern part of the colony, where they found conditions 
very similar to those of their native land ; while the Church 
Missionary Societ}' sent out a similar partj'" to what is now 
Canterbury. Thus by 1852 New Zealand had some 30,000 
white inhabitants, and was in a position to undertake its own 
government. A Constitution was drafted under the super- 
\dsion of Grev by which each district had its own elected 
“Provincial Council”, and also sent representatives to a 
General Assembly at Wellington (named after the old Duke, 
who had just died), to which a measure of independence was 
granted as complete as that of the Australian colonies. 

§ 301. Dutch and British in South Africa. — In South 
Africa there was also a “native problem,” and here it was 
complicated by the presence of another European race. The 
conflicts which arose long retarded the progress of the colony, 
and have left a legacy of bitterness to this day. Cape Colony 
had been captured from the Dutch allies of Napoleon, and. 
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when peace was made in 1S15, Holland finally sold it to 
Britain for £6,000,000 Britain wanted it mainly as a callmg- 
place for ships on the long voys^e to India, and for many years 
almost the only white inhabitants were the Dutch farmers, 
who culti’^ated the soil m primitive style with slave-labour 
These " Boers ” were much aggneved when slaverj’ was abo- 
lished in all British possessions (1833), the more so as the 
sum oftered them was quite inadequate x\t about the same 
t iTTift they were faced with another difficulty — the attacks of 
warlike Kaffirs from the north Sir Benjamin D'Urban. the 

Governor of Cape Colony, drove the Kaffirs back, and annexed 
a strip of temtorj’- to be a sort of “No Man’s Land ’’ between 
them and Cape Colony But when Lord Glenelg, the Home 
Secretary, heard of this he felt that the Kaffirs had been 
wronged The annexation was cancelled and D’Urban recalled. 
The Boers were disgusted They felt that the British Govern- 
ment had not only robbed them of the labour necessary to till 
their farms, but had shown itself unwillmg even to defend them 
against their savage enemies So some of them decidea to seek 
new homes for themselves in the wilderness, where they would 
be able to make their own arrangements both as to labour and 
to protection This exodus was known as The Great Trek A 
number of families put all their movable property in their 
great ox-wagons and set out northwards, dnving their herds 
l^fore them Some settled down beyond the Orange River, 
but others pushed on until they had crossed the Vaal 
But their farmsteads were so scattered that they were quite 
unable to organise any effective defence against the Kaffir 
raids , and this left Cape Colony itself exposed to similar at- 
tacks So Sir Harry Snuth, the new Governor, decided to annex 
the new Boer territories (1847) For a few years South Africa 
enjoyed peace and quiet , but then there was another change 
-of jKilicy in the British Government As we have seen, opr 
statesmen were very ready to rid themselves ^of the responsibi- 
hty for governing overseas possessions, which they felt were 
more trouble th,an they were worth In 1852, therefore, they 
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lemgiii'.t'd thciomplcie iiidepencleme of tlie Tian&vaal Republic 
b\ tlic Sa?id River Convcnbou , and two ycais latci- xha Bloem- 
fontein Convention did the same foi the Orange Fice State 
But lhi‘5 wai far from being the end of the story, as we shall 
see 


§ 302 ( AVADi — Lord Ddrham s Report — One rea'ion why 
tJie British Government had been so ready to grant rights of 
self-government to Australia and Xew Zealand was that lecent 
events in Canada had given it a new conception of the lelation- 
ship between the colonies and the mother-coiintrv Trouble 
had arisen there through much the same causes as those which 
I’ad led to the War of Independence I’ndei Put’s Canada Act 
f§241) each of the provinces had a Governor and a ('ouncil 
nominated b\ the Home Government, and a Legislative As- 
sembly elected bj the colonists Councils and Assemblies had 
got at loggei heads owing to tlije Canadians lesentment at the 
power thus gi\en to members of the British ruling class who 
had no personal inteiest in the country And tins feeling was 
accentuated by the fact that the Government made huge grants 
of the best land to these “outsiders' , and to the Church — a 
Church to which few of the colonists belonged, inasmuch as 
the people of Quebec weie almost all French Catholics while 
the Ontarians were mostly Scottish Presb\ terians In 1837 
these discontents broke out into half-hearted rebellions in both 
provinces The usings w'ere easily put down by the officials on 
the spot , but the Government were too wise to let matters 
stop thiere Tbej sent out a Special Commissioner to clear up 
the eSects of the trouble, to inquire into their imdeiljring 
causes, and to suggest permanent remedies Furthcmiore, 
tl^ey took the bold step of appointing as Commissioner Lord 
Dmham (179^^-1840), one of the most prominen^ mcinbois of 
thck Radical Impenalist group 

Durham was a^maji of that bigh-mmded, energetic, deter- 
wwiesd'type which liafe done so much to build up the Empire. 
He began by issuing a sesraes of Ordinances, banishing the 
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leading rebels on pain of death without trial, and pardoning the 
others He then set about inquiring into the political situation 
and the state of pubhc opinion, and drew up a Report to the 
Government But before he had completed his task the Mmis- 
try intervened Shocked at his high-handed proceedings, they 
disowned his actions and cancelled his Ordinances He resigned 
his post and came home , and bis death m the following year 
was said to be hastened by his mortification at this treatment. 

It was said after his death that he had “maae an empire but 
marred a career ” The suggestions contamed in his famous 
Report (1839) were the starting-point of a line of policy which 
has led to the establishment of the Bnttsh Commonwealth of 
Nations as it exists to-day He recommended that the pro- 
vinces should be joined under a Government which would be 
dependent on the support of an elected Parliament, and he 
declared that the only way to keep the colonies permaneatiy 
loyal IS to let them govern themselves with a minimum of 
interference from the Home Government (N211) 

Unfortunately the union of the provinces revivedthe jealousy 
felt by the French hab%tants for the British immigrants who 
now began to swarm into Ontario, since the numencal superi- 
ority of the latter gave them complete control over the Govern- 
ment Moreover, for some years it seemed as if the geographical 
and economic situation would sooner or later make the pro- 
vinces join the United States That this tendency was overcome 
was largely due to the statesmanship of Sir John Macdonald. 
He saw that the only way to make the provmces strong enough 
to resist the attraction of their great neighbour was to join thean 
in a federal union, and make this union an independent nation 
in free partnership with the mother-country This ideal was 
embodied in the Bythsh North America Act of 1867. The 
Dominion Government which it set up has control over all 
Canadian affairs except purely local matters, which are admi- 
nistered by Provincial Councils The British Government is 
represented merely by a Governor-General, who plays much the 
part t^at is played m the Bnt^ Constitution by the King. 
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CHAPTER LXIX 

THE SECOND REFORM ACT 
1858-1867 

§ 3(yS. AxdTHER Derby-Disraei.i IxTERErHE. — Lorfl Palmer- 
Ijaving brought the country successfully through the 
I’rimean War, kept the Premiership for the rest of his life, 
except fur one .short period in 1858-1859. His temporary fall 
from fa^'bur was due to a curious lapse from his general line 
<tf policy. Earl\’ in 1858 an attempt was made on the life of 
the Emperor Napoleon III in Paris, and it was found that the 
plot had been hatched and the bomb manufactured in London. 
The Emperor’s personal supportei's. especially among the army 
officers, expres.sed great indignation that the British Govern- 
ment seemed unable to take effective steps to prevent such 
nefarious activities. One might have expected that “ Pam ” — 
usually so ready to put foreigners “in their place” — would 
have told them that Britain could manage her affairs without 
their advice; but he had always been a great admirer of the 
Bonaparte adventurer (§ 291), and he now tried to gratify him 
by bringing forward a Conspiracy to Murd:)' Bill, stiffening up 
the law against such offences. But Parliament was indignant 
at this “ truckling to the foreigner, ” and threw the Bill out., 
whereupon Palmerston was forced to resign. 

Lord Derby and his henchman Disraeli were -once more 
placed in office through a disagreement among their opponents 
( § 292) ; but their tenure lasted little longer than - on the 
first occasion. They passed a Bill making Jews eligible for, 
Parliamenr, and they reorganised the government of India 
after the Mutiny ; but when they dissolved Parliament the 
General Election went against them, and thej’ had to resign 
after less than a year of office. 

Lord Palmerston now* formed his second Ministry, with 
Lord John Russell as Foreign Secretary and Gladstone as 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer Thus Gladstone, who Itad begun 
his pohtical life as a Tory, had thrown in his lot with the 
Whig-Liberals He had to choose one party or the other if he 
intended to remain in public life, and it \vas impossible for him 
to return to the main bod\ of the Tones so long as its most 
prominent personalitj was Disraeli For the Peehtes consi- 
dered tliat he had “stabbed Peel in the back” over the repeal 
of the Com Laws in 1846, and could never foigi\e him for it 
(§ 287) Moreovei, Gladstone’s outlook became more and 
more liberal as he grew older ; and the House oi Commons 
was for the next twenty years an arena for a sort of gladiatorial 
contest between him and Disraeli 

§ 304 The Triumvirate — ^Palmerston, Russell, and Glad- 
stone were such outstanding figures in this second Palmerstcm 
Government (1 859-1 f^5) that it is sometimes called the 
“ Tnumvirate Mimstrj- ” But the> were really rather an ill- 
assorted trio The only matter on which there was cordial 
agreement between them was sympathy for the “Rtsorgimento” 
— the great patriotic movement by which the Italians, led by 
Ganbaldi and Cavour, became a united nation rmder King 
Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia But apart from this. Lord John 
never quite got over his jealousy of Palmerston, while Glad- 
stone disliked his aggressive attitude towards foreign Powers 

The Prime Minister had taken to heait his rebuff over the 
Conspiracy Bill, and he never risked his popularity m the same 
way again Indeed, his attitude towards France went from one 
extreme to the other The British pubhc had got the idea into 
its head that Napoleon III meant to attack Bntam sooner or 
later Eveiything that he did or did pot do was regarded as 
evidence of some dark design on his part The country was 
by a “ war scare ” Volunteer corps were raised — ^the 
mjginal form of our present-day “Temtonal Army”, and 
there was a loud demand that the fortifications of our naval 
ports should be strengthened Glaifetone, as Chancellor of the 
Bsn^b^pier, was most anxious to avoid the expense involved by 
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these warlike preparations. Rigid economy and the husbanding 
of the national resources had become a leading passion witli 
him (N201). His Budget of 1860 was called “The Crown and 
Summit” of the Free Trade Policy which he had inherited 
from his master, Peel. The Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny had made it impossible for him to wipe out the Income 
Tax, as he had hopefully predicted in 1853 (§ 292) ; but trade 
was so prosperous that the revenue was increasing (as he said 
in his speech on this occasion) “by leaps and bounds,” and 
he was therefore able to reduce taxation still further. Two of 
his most important steps in this direction were the abolition of 
the Paper Duties and a Commercial Treaty with France (1860). 
He called the Paper Duties a “tax on knowledge”, because 
they made books and newspapers dear. The Lords rejected his 
measure abolishing the duties, but he circumvented them by 
tacking it on to his next Budget, which they could not consti- 
tutionally touch. The Commercial Treaty was negotiated in 
the course of some informal discussions between the French 
Emperor and Richard Cobden, the great apostle of Free Trade. 
Arrangements were made for each country to lower its duties 
on the staple products of the other, the general effect being 
that British hardware was exchanged for French wines and 
silks. From the point of view of Gladstone and Cobden, it 
killed two birds with one stone — it promoted the cause of 
Free Trade and it cmmteracted the “war scare” by bringing 
the two countries into clo'ser commercial relationship. 

§ 305. The Movement for “Reform.” — The subject on 
which there was the sharpest division in the Cabinet was Par- 
liamentary Reform. We have seen that the Act of 1832 had 
enfranchised the middle classes, but had left the working-man 
as voteless as before. The Chartists had agitated for a further 
t^orm (§ 288), but the Whigs had been as determined as the 
Tories in resisting it, and the movement had died down. 
Hobody had been more opposed to it than Lord John Russell 
— in. fejct, the Radicals had nicknamed him “ Finality Jack ” 
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because he had stated so emphatically that the measure of 
1832 wa.s as far as he was prepared to go in the matter But 
as time went on he had come to see that further refonn was 
both just and necessary" He made several vain attempts to 
put such measuies through Gladstone was now such a 
whole-hearted Liberal that he also took up the cause , and 
another ardent supporter of it {outside the Cabmet) was John 
Bnght, the famous Radical orator 

There was one formidable obstacle to it, however Lord 
Palmerston was, as we have seen, as “conservative" in home 
affairs as he was “liberal” in support of foreign movements for 
constitutional government (§ 290) Bemg head of a Liberal 
Government, he could not very well oppose reform openly , 
but he was so half-hearted about it that there was little chance 
of such a drastic change in the Constitution bemg earned as 
long as he was head of the Government 

But m 1865 he died, after a parliamentary life extending 
over sixty’’ years, of which nearly fifty had been spent in office. 
Russell succeeded to the Premiership, and naturally the first 
thing he and Gladstone did was to bring in a Refonn Bill. It 
was quite a moderate measure, and would only have enfran- 
chised about half a million new voters But the Tory Opposition 
fought it tooth and nail, and so did a considerable number of 
the Liberals themselves. Bright likened these latter to the 
discontented Israelites who had flocked to support Kmg Da-vid 
m the Cave of AduUam and ever smee then a section of a 
party which breaks away from the mam body over some parti- 
cular question has been called a “cave" When the measure 
came before the House, the combination of Tones under 
Disraeli and “AduUamites” under Robert Lowe was sufficient 
to outvote -the Government, and Russell resigned 

§ 306 “A Leap in the Dark” — ^Thus the Tones found 
themselves once more in office owing to a split among their 
opponents This third "Derby-Disraeli Interregnum” carried 

11 Samuel, chapter 22 
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through just one notable measure — but that one was sensational 
indeed. Having obtained office by defeating the very mode- 
rate Reform Bill of the Liberals, it passed a far more sweeping 
one itself ! 

The explanation of this strange episode is really quite simple. 
Disraeli had never liked the middle-class rule which had been 
imposed upon the country by the Act o-f 1832. In his younger 
dat's he had started a movement which he called “Young 
England,” to make the old aristocracy the leaders of the 
nation, ruling in the interests of the working-class and sup- 
ported by them. He was therefore not opposed in principle to 
parliamentary reform which would swamp the power of the 
middle class by giving votes to the “lower orders”. He had 
hitherto opposed it mainly because it had been advocated by 
the Whig-Liberals ; but he now saw an opportunity of putting 
it through himself , and so (as he hoped) gaining the support 
of the new voters for his schemes of “Tory Democracy 
Until the last year or so the working-classes had shown little 
interest in the subject ; but it seemed as if the rejection of 
RusselTs Bill in 1866 had stirred up an urgent demand for it. 
Great mass meetings, especially in the north and miolands, 
were stirred to enthusiasm by the oratory of Bright and Glad- 
stone, and a tidal wave of enthusiasm was forming like that 
which bad carried through the Bill of 1832. Disraeli did not 
see why his opponents should have a monopoly of reform, and 
determined to gain the credit of passing it for his own party. 

His chief difficulty was with his colleagues. Lord Derby 
and his friends were not so nimble-minded as Disraeli. They 
had always opposed reform, and could not quite follow his 
sudden change in tactics. He therefore had to content him- 
self with a very modest proposal, which would not have en- 
franchised more than 300,000 new voters. But the Liberals 
BOW saw a new means of getting their way. Led by Gladstone, 
thiey brought forward a series of resolutions which quite altered 
the character of the Bill — ending with one which gave the 
vote to practically all householders in boroughs and enfran- 
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cliised twice as many people as their own Bill of the year 
Before The House passed these amendments, and Disraeli 
had to choose between accepting them or dropping the Bill al- 
together. He was so anxious to get it through that he adopted 
the former alteimative, despite the doubts of his colleagues. 
Of course, the rank and iile of the Conservative party could 
not very well vote against a measure brought forward by their 
own Government, and the support of the Gladstonian Liberals 
made its success certain 

In effect, the Reform Act of 1867 merely gave the vote to 
the more ‘‘respectable" type of working-class people in the 
towns (N219). Nevertheless, many public men were seriously 
alarmed Lord Derby, the Prime Minister, called the measure 
"“a leap in the dark" — ^no one could see what would be the 
•outcome. Thomas Carlyle spoke of it as “shoo+ing Niagara" 
— taking a maa plunge into the whirlpool of democracy. Lord 
Cranborne (one of the leaders among the younger* Conserva- 
tives, afterwards Lord Salisbury) said that for a Conservative 
Government to pass such a measure was “a piece of political 
dishonesty unexampled in our history." And Coventry 
Patmore described 1867 as : 

'' The year of the great crime 
When, the false English nobles and their Jew, 

By God demented, slew 

The trust they stood twice pledged to keep from wrong.” 
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SOVEREIGls^S OF BRITAIN 

Gborge III (1760-1820). 

(But he had been bhnd and insane since 1811,) 

Gborge IV (1820-1830). 

William IV (1830-1837). 

Victoria (1837-1901). 

CHIEF FOREIGN RULERS 

Frakce : Loms XVIH (1814-1824). 

The pre-Revolution line of Bourbon is restored. 
Charles X (1824-1830). 

Overthrown by the Revolution of 1830 
Louis Philippe (1830—1848). 

Constitutional monarchy, overthrown by Revolution of 
1848. 

Secono Republic (1848-1852). 

With Louis Napoleon Bonaparte as President. Over- 
thrown by the coup d'Hat 
Napoleok III (Emperor). 

The Second Empire (1852—1870). 

No. 189. — CAUSES OF SOCIAL UNREST (1815-1820) 

(1) The Waste of War. 

War expends wealth unproductively. For a time it gives a false 
appearance of prosperity — ^high wages and profits. But it all has to he 
paid for, sooner or later. Hence there are always "'bad times'’ after 
a war. 

(2) Reaction after War Stimulus. 

Wax stimulates production ; but much of the capital thus sunk 
Incomes a dead loss when peace returns The fact that the Industrial 
Revolution was at its height during these years accentuated this factor 

(3) Labour Mamiet flooueu with discharged soldiers and sailors. 

There were no pensions or war-gratuities in those days, 

(4) Sh€»t-siohtei> Economic Policy of Parliament. 

The impo^on of the Com Law (1815) and the "removal of the 
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Income Tax ^1816) raised the cost of living (§ 268), especially for the 
working-class 

{N B — An impoverished working-class means lack of consuming- 
power, and tJierefoje a lack of demand for commodities) 

No 190— THE GOVERNMENT'S METHODS OF DEALING 

WITH SOCIAL UNREST 

The Government ^\as liable to panic because (i) there was no 
regular police system , and (u) it was still haunted by the dread of 
“Jacobinism " 

{a) Spies and agents provocatetus emploj^^ed to hunt out conspira- 
cies 

Such persons always tend to return alarmist reports 

{&) Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 

One of the Briton's great safeguards against governmental oppres- 
sion 

(c) Radical agitators were silenced — as far as possible 

''Orator'' Hunt imprisoned , Cobbett driven (for a time} to America 

{d) The Six Acts (1819-20) 

(a) Act to prevent unauthorised mihtary training (Still in force ) 

(b) Act authorising magistrates to seize arms (In force till 1822 ) 
ic) Act to prevent delay in dealmg with cnmes of violence 

(d) Act to prevent "seditious meetmgs" (In force for five years ) 

(e) Act prescrxbmg heavier penalties for "seditious libels" 

(/) Act to compel certain pubhcations to bear a Government stamp* 
which raised the price (Aimed particularly at Cobbett's Register*) 
{N B — Some of these Acts were inroads on the Bnton's traditional 
rights to freedom of speech , but even after they were passed the nation 
enjoyed far greater freedom than any other m Europe ) 

Also, let us remember that it was the Govermnenfs first duty to 
keep order m critical times, and that it did so at the cost of very 
hUle bloodshed, 

No 191 — CAS'A-EREAGH (1769-1822) AND CANNING (1770-1827) 
—A COMPARISON 

Same age , both served political apprenticeship under Pitt 

But Castlereagh belonged to the "inner circle" of aristocratic poli- 
ticians, whereas Canning had to make his way with few social advan- 
tages 

During the War — Can n mg made a mark as Foreign Secretary, 
•especially by the seizure of the Damsh fleet after the Treaty of Tilsit 
(1807) Castlereagh as Secretary at War was largely responsible for 
the country undertaking the Peninsular War (also for the disastrous 
Walfcheren Expedition), (1809) 

Personae Rivalry — (They fought a duel over the Walcheren Ex- 
pedition ) Canning was a bnUiant speaker , Castlereagh a halting, 
ineffective one Canning was mchned to bold, enterpnsmg measures 
—rather "ffasliy", Castlereagh was steadier, more cautious — ^rather 
^"wooden " 
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Later Political Careers. — Casileveagh dominated Lord Liver- 
WoFs Cabinet as Foreign Secretarv and Leader of the Cominons 
(1812-1822). 

Helped to- organise the overthrow of Napoleon ; represented Great 
Britain at the Congress of Vienna, and carried on foreign policy during 
the first years of the peace. Was held responsible for measures of 
repression "^vitli which he really had little -to do (N190). 

Cannmg dominated Lord Liverpoohs Cabinet as Foreign’ Secretary 
and Leader of the Commons (1822-1827). (Prime Minister from 
February 1827 till his death in August of that year.) 

Freed Britain from '"European 'entanglements/' but favoured the 
libert 3 ^ Portugal and Spanish America. Was held responsible for. 
measures of domestic reform -with which he really had little to do 
(§ 272 ). 

Foreign Policy, — Castlereagh laid down the policy of refusing to 
assist other Powers in putting down '"revolutionary” movements for 
constitutional government. 

He really pricked a slow puncture in the Holy Alliance at its first 
Congress (Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818). 

The fact that Canning went further and in several cases actually 
supported the rebels was mainly due to the fact that in these later 
cases British commercial interests were at stake. 

E.g. if Portugal and the South American Republics had fallen under 
the sway of France and Spain, British trade with them would have 
suffered - 

(In this matter there was not so much difference between them as 
is generally supposed.) 

No. 192.— REFORMS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE TV. 

Eirsi Period (1820-1822). — Castlereagh still the dominant influence 
in the Liverpool Ministry : no reforms. 

Second Period (1822-1827). — {a) Canning the dominant influence in 
the Liverpool IVIinistry (‘"The Enlightened Tories”) : Canning pur- 
sues a ""liberal” Foreign Policy; (b) Peel humanises the Criminal 
Law ; (c) Huskisson and Robinson reorganise the Customs tariff ; 
(d) the Combination Acts are repealed. 

Third Period (1828-1830). — ^The "'Old Tories” in ofS.ce again 
under' Wellington : {e) the Metropolitan Police established ; (/) the 

Test and Corporation Acts repealed ; (g)^ the Catholic Relief Act 
passed. 

Note that (d) was mainly due to a-private member ; (/) was forced 
through hy public opinion; (g) was forced upon the Government by 
fear of civil war in Ireland. ■ 

No. 193.— HmiANITARIANISM. 

From about 1790 there was a great increase in philanthropic interest 
in Ihe welfare of the unfortunate. It was the outcome of two dis- 
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similar causes (i) the Wesleyan Movement, and (n) the doctrines of 
the French Revolution (Both insisted on the essential equality of 
man ) The follor^ mg are some of its most notable manifestations : 

(a) The founding of Missionary Societies 

The British and Foreign Bible Soclet^’■ (Dissenters) m 1799, and the- 
Church Missionary Society (Church of England) in 1804 

(b) Prison Reform 

Persons of both sexes and all ages jumbled together in homblv in- 
sanitary gaols The pioneers who dre\A attention to the e\iis were 
Elizabeth Fry and John Howard 

(£;) Criminal Law Reform 

See § 274 — The *pioneer m this matter was Samuel Romilly, who 
strove by writings and parliamentaiy^ action to arouse a more enlight- 
ened \’iew He died in 1818 before there was any improvement , but 
he had educated public opimon, and paved the way for PeeCsj improve- 
ments in the prison system and in the criminal law 

(^) The Abolition of Slavery 

William Wilberforce (1759-1833) was the most famous pioneer m 
this direction The Sla\e Trade was abolished in 1807 (§ 259), and 
in 1833 slavery was forbidden in Bntish dominions The Government 
voted £20,000,000 to buy out the sla\ e-owmers, the slaves being bound 
to work for their former owners for seven >ear£» for vv’ages 

(e) The Factory Acts 

Lord Shaftesbury w as the most famous w orker in this cause Sev eral 
attempts ha^ been made to deal wnth the evils of child labour before 
the famous Act of 1833 (§ 282) 

{/) Elementary Education 

Practically no provision for the education of the poor (England was 
far behind America, Germany, and Scotland in this matter ) In 1803 
the Dissenters organised a ” Bntish and Foreign Schools Society” to 
raise funas for the purpose, especially in the new industrial towns, 
and the Church of England followed suit -with ”The National Society 
for the Education of the Poor in the Pnnciples of the Church of 
England ” In 1833 the Government made a grant of £20,000 to aid 
these societies The grant was gradually increased from year to y^ar, 
and in 1839 inspectors were appointed to see that the money was pro- 
perly used 

No 194 —WHY PARLIAMENTARY REFORM CAME WHEN IT 
DID, AND NOT EARLIER 

(a)^ The fear of Jacobinism was fading away 

Some sections of the community who wanted Reform (the Whig 
Party, who found it a useful line of attacl^ against the Tones, and the 
weU-to-do people who felt it unjust that they should be shut out of 
political power by the land-owming class) had long hesitated to go all 
out for it, test an increase of power for the lower orders” ^ould 
result m revolution 
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(b) Islost of the leading “die-hard” Tories - who had dominated the 
Covermnent had died (e.g. Castlereagh, Eldon, Sidmouth). 

The younger generation (e.g, Palmerston, rslelbourne, Stanley) left 
tlie Tory Party when, in 1830, Wellington declared that he would 
never support even a partial reform of .Parliament ; for they felt that 
this was 'a lost cause (§ 279). 

(c) The death of George. IV (1830) removed an implacable oppo- 
nent of every liberal idea. 

His brother, who now becaine William IV, was friendly wdth the 
Whigs. 

(d) The Revolution of July (1830) established in France a consth 
tutional monarchy in which the middle class were the preponderating 
influence, 

Britain had always prided herself on setting a.n example to the 
world in these matters, but she was now falling behind France. 

No. 195.— THE PROS AND CONS OF PARLIAMENTARY RE- 
FORM. 

The following is a summary of the kind of arguments used by 
both sides in the endless discussions, in Parliament and out of it, 
on the subject ; 

Con, — ^The British Constitution is a precious heirloom handed down 
by our forefathers. It has carried the country through manifold 
dangers and difficulties, including the recent war. Why -meddle with 
it ? 

Pro. — To bring the Constitution up to date is not to destroy it. 
Timely repairs do not destroy a fabric^ — they preserve it. You anti- 
reformers have held up gradual reform for decades — something pretty 
drastic is therefore needed. 

Pro. — ^The present state of things (e.g. two members for Old Sarum, 
with no inhabitants ; and none for Birmingham, with 200,000) is 
absurdly unjust and illogical. 

Con. — This constitution-building to fit preconceived ideas of “justice” 
and “logic” is just what the Jacobins did in France — and you know 
the result ! 

Pro. — Under the present system, millions of taxpayers are unrepre- 
sented. What about the sacred principle (for which our ancestors 
fought and died) of “No Taxation without Representation ”? 

Con. — All classes are represented — ^indirectly, at any rate ; for public 
opinion, even if not always expressed in votes, has ^eat influence on 
the Government. The present system may be unjust to individual 
persons and places, but the variety of franchise ensures that every 
class is represented somewhere. 

Pro. — ^The nation is so determined to have reform that if it is not 
granted there will be a revolution. 

CoN.~If you allow yourself to be bullied into reform i^by agitation, 
where are you going to stop ? 

Con. — It is only right that the “landed interest” should have a 
preponderating influence ; for landowners have “a stake in the country” 
— -ffiev have everything to lose by bad government. 
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Pro — Ha\ e not business men, factory owners, merchants, bankers^ 
professional men, a stake in the country ^ The> have even more to 
lose by bad government 

Con — ^Agriculture, so strongly represented in Parliament, is the 
backbone of the country — ^always has been, and always will be 
Pro — ^You are out of date * The Industrial Revolution has changed 
all that within the last fifty years In future, the backbone of the 
country will not be farming, but manufactures and commerce 

The reformers also stirred up the working-class to demand the Bill 
by the argument that when they were represented in Parliament all 
their hardships would be swept away (§ 269) It was called '‘The 
Bill to give Everybody Everything*’ 


No 196— ROBERT OWEN (1771-1858J 

The Founder of English Socialism — Beginning as a draper’s 
assistant in I-ondon, he prospered by thrift and enterprise, and by 
the time he was thirty was manager and part-owner of important 
cotton mills at New Lanark He imbibed from the French Revolu- 
tionists a faith in the essential goodness of mankind, if only they 
were given a fair chance He made his mills a model factory, where 
employees worked reasonable hours amid pleasant surroundings for 
a hvmg wage But no other millowners would follow his example , 
nor could he induce Parliament to pass an elective Factory Act to 
compel them to do so So he sold his business interests, and devoted 
the rest of his hfe to attempts to improve the lot of the worfcmg-class 
by direct methods*-*-! e without parliamentary action 

His first attempts, in the direction of co-operation and communal 
living, all failed He then tried to bnng about the millennium by 
means of the Grand National Consolidated Trade Umon (§ 288) , but 
this also broke down So did all his later schemes , but he did much 
to inspire the working-class with the spirit of common action and 
self-help 


No 197— THE FIRST GREAT ERA OF REFORM (1832-1841) 

I8S2 —Great Reform Act (§ 2§0)* 

1833 — ^Abohtion of Slavery (N193) , Factory Act {§ 282) 

1834 — Poor Law Amendment Act (§ 283) , First Government Grant 

for Education (N225) 

1833 — ^Municipal Reform Act (N224) 

1836 — Act removing Church monopoly of marriage 

1837 — ^Insh Tithes commuted (§ 284) , Farst Limited Liabihty Act 

(§ 289) 

1839 — State Control of Schools begms (N225) 

1840 — Penny Postage , Lord Durham’s Report orr Canada (§ 302), 
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Xo l9S--CH’LRnS:M 0835-1849) 

\n aRiration lor a lefonn ot Pailiaiiie.it that \\ouId ''iit. i-ie 
•workins-clais. moie lutiuercc on the Icgi-jlaturc ;§ 2881 iheir c 
■were follo^^s 

(a) Household Sufnage 

By which the liead of eveiy household, how-ever small, was to ha\e 
the vote (Granted by later Reform Acts — 1867, 1884, and 1919) 

{&) \''ote by Ballot 

So that people could vote in secret, without being intumdaLed oy 
landlords or employer's {Gi anted m 1872 ) 

(c) Equal Electoral Districts 

Inbtead of some conbtitneiicie-. being enormously larger than otiieis 
(Brought about by vanous later Acts, especial! v the Redisrno 'zion 
Act of 1885 ) 

Abolition of Property Qualification of IMemoer-^ 

So that w-orking-ii'en should be eligible as M P 's (Granted in 1858.) 

(e) Payment of Members 

\Vitli tne same object (Granted in 1911 ) 

Annual General Flections, 

\\hich would compel members to study the wishes of tueir con- 
stituents (Never granted, and never likely to be — troublesome and 
expensive ) 

199— AVHAl PEEL DID FOR BRITAIN 

1819 — ^As Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee on Ciii>-euc}, 
he arranged the return to cash paymenLb by the Bank oi England, 
suspended during the w-ar 

This stabilisation ol the currency did muen to end the post-war 
"slump” 

1822-1827 — ^As Home Secretary in Liverpool's Ministry, lie huma- 
nised the Cnmmal Law*- (§ 274) 

1828-1830 — ^As Home Secretary in Wellington's Ministry, lie 
founded the modern police system (§ 274) 

1830-1841 — ^As i-e^er of the Opposition, he cieated the Conserva- 
tive Party out of the rums of the old Toryism 

He set forth its programme in “The Tamworth Manifesto” (§281) 

1842-1846 — Prime Minister, he abolished many of the Customs 
Du'ties that were stifling foreign trade, culminating in the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws (§ 287) 

200— PEEL'S THREE “ BETRAYALS “ OF HIS PARTY 

^ L (1828). — ^He and the Duke passed Catholic Emancipation, which 
had taken office to prevent This broke up the old Tory 
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(3) Giie\ances of the Princes 

(rtf) The operation of the “Doctrine of Lap^e” tX20S) 

{b) The Nana Sahib, \\hose pension had been stopped 

(4) Other causes 

(a) British prestige had been shaken by the ditficiilties of the Crimean 
War and by a recent failure to gain control of Afghanistan 
{b) Prophecies by holy men that British supremacy was to last 100 
3 ears — and the centenary of Plassey \\as 1857 

(r) The Company's troops had been depleted bv drafts to fight in 
Persia 

Xo 210— RESULTS OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 

(1) The East India Company abolished, rule bemg taken over 
by the British Government 

A Secretary of State took charge of Indian ahairs in Cabinet and 
Parliament, assisted by a Council of expert advisers 

The Governor-General was replaced bv a Viceroy, acting under the 
instructions ot the Secretary of State, assisted by Councils which in- 
cluded a certain number of Indians 

(2) The Company's sepoy army was taken into the Queen's service 

3ut care was taken that in future the proportion of British troops 
in India should never be outnumbered by the Indian army by more 
than five to one 

(3) It became a part of the Government's policy to take special 
care that Indians should have no cause to fear that their religion was 
being attacked 

A royal proclamation assured the princes and peoples of India that 
“W'e desire no extension of our present temtonal possessions, and we 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as our 
own Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, shall be freely and 

impartially admitted to offices in our service " 

No 211— LORD DURHAM'S REPORT OX CANADA (1839) 

Laid down the Principle of Responsible Self-Government which 

HAS BECOME THE FOUNDATION OF THE MODERN BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

OF Nations 

His immediate suggestions were 

(a) The union of Upper and Lower Canada under a two-chamber 
Farl^ment 

Thiswas earned out at once, by an Act passed by the British Parlia- 
ment m 1840 

(b) Responsible self-government by means of this Parliament 
ResponsitAe self-government means that the Government is c&xxmA 

on by a Cabincst which has the support of a majority in the Pariian^^ift* 
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No. 198.— CHARTISM (1835-1849). 

An agitation for a reform of ParUainent that would i;ive the 
working-class more inhuence on the legislature (§ 288). Their demands 
were as follows : 

(a) Household Suffrage. 

By which the liead of every household, however small, was to have 
the vote. (Granted by later Reform Acts — 1867, 1884, and 1919). 

{b) Vote by Ballot. 

So that people could vote in secret, without being intimidated by 
landlords or employers. (Granted in 1872.) 

(c) Equal Electoral Districts. 

Instead of some constituencies being enormously larger than others. 
(Brought about by various later Acts, especially the Redistribution 
Act of 1885.) 

{d) Abolition of Property Qualification of Members. 

So that working-men should be eligible as M.P/s (Granted in 1858.) 

(e) Payment of Members. 

With the same object. (Granted in 1911.) 

(/) Annual General Elections. 

Which would compel members to study the wishes of their con- 
stituents. (Never granted, and never likely to be — ^troublesome and 
expensive.) 

No. 199.~WHAT PEEL DID FOR BRITAIN. 

1819. — As Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee on Currency, 
he arranged the return to cash payments by the Bank of England, 
suspended during the war. 

This stabilisation of the currency did much to end the post-war 
^'slump”. 

1822—1827. — ^As Home Secretary in Liverpoors Ministry, he huma- 
nised the Criminal Law (§ 274). 

1828-1830. — ^As Home Secretary in Wellington's Ministry, he 
founded the modem police system (§ 274). 

1830-1841. — As Leader of the Opposition, he created the Conserva- 
tive Party out of the ruins of the old Toryism. 

He set forth its programme in ‘‘The Tamworth Manifesto'' (§ 281). 

1842-1846. — As Prime Minister, he abolished many of the Customs 
Duties that were stifling foreign trade, culminating in the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws (§ 287). 

No. 200.— PEEL'S THREE “BETRAYALS" OF HIS PARTY. 

I. (1828). — ^He and the Duke passed Catholic Emancipation, which 
they had taken office to prevent. This broke up the old Tory 
party. 
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(3) Giievances of the Princes 

The operation of the “Doctrine of Laphe“ (X208) 

{b} The Nana Sahib, whose pension had been stopped 

(4) Other causes 

(a) British prestige had been shaken by the ditficulties of the Crimean 
War and by a recent failure to gam control of Afghanistan 
(&) Prophecies by hol> men that British supremacy was to last 100 
}ears — and the centenary of Plassey was 1857 

{c) The Company's troops had been depleted b^ drafts to fight in 
Persia 

yo 210 —RESULTS OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 

(1) The East India Company was abolished, rule being taken o\er 
by the British Government 

A Secretary of State took charge of Indian affairs in Cabinet and 
Parliament, assisted by a Council of expert advisers 

The Govemot-General was replaced bv a Viceroy, acting under the 
instructions ot the Secretary of State, assisted by Councils which in- 
cluded a certain number of Indians 

(2) The Company’s sepoy army was taken into the Queen’s service 

^ut care was taken that in future the proportion of British troops 
in India should never be outnumbered by the Indian army by more 
than five to one 

(3) It became a part of the Government’s pohcv to take special 
care that Indians should have no cause to fear that their religion was 
being attacked 

A royal proclamation assured the princes and peoples of India that 
desire no extension of our present temtonal possessions, and we 
shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as our 
own . Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, shall be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in our service ” 

No 211— LORD DURHAM'S REPORT ON CANADA (1839) 

Laid down the Principle of Responsible Self-Government which 

HAS BECOME THE FOUNDATION OF THE MODERN BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

-OF Nations 

His immediate suggestions were 

(a) The union of Upper and Lower Canada under a two-chamber 
Parliament 

This-was earned out at once, by an Act passed by the British Parlia- 
ment in 1840 

(b) Responsible self-government by means of this Parliament, 
Responsil:^ s^-govemment means that the Government is carried 

by a Cabinet which has the su|^>ort of a majority in the 
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No. 198.~CHARTIS:M (1835-1849), 

An aji^itation for a reform of Parliament that would i’ive the 
working-class more influence on the legislature (§ 288). Their demands 
were as follows : 

(fl) Household Suffrage. 

By which the head of every household, however small, was to have 
the vote, (Granted by later Reform Acts — 1867, 1884, and 1919). 

(b) \ ote by Ballot. 

So that people could vote in secret, without being intimidated by 
landlords or employers. (Granted in 1872.) 

(c) Equal Electoral Districts. 

Instead of some constituencies being enormously larger than others. 
(Brought about by various later Acts, especially the Redistribution 
Act of 1885.) 

{d) Abolition of Property Qualification of ^Members. 

So that working-men should be eligible as M.P.'s (Granted in 1858,) 

{c) Payment of ^Members. 

With the same object. (Granted in 1911.) 

(/) Annual General Elections. 

Which would compel members to study the wishes of their con- 
stituents. (Never granted, and never hkely to be — troublesome and 
expensive.) 

No. 199.— WHAT PEEL DID FOR BRITAIN, 

1819. — ^As Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee on Currency, 
he arranged the return to cash payments by the Bank of England, 
suspended during the war. 

This stabilisation of the currency did much to end the post-war 
“slump*'. 

1822-1827. — As Home Secretary in Liverpoohs Ministry, he huma- 
nised the Criminal Law (§ 274). 

1828-1830. — As Home Secretary in Wellington's Ministry, he 
founded the modem police system (§ 274). 

1830-1841. — ^As Leader of the Opposition, he created the Conserva- 
tive Party out of the ruins of the old Toryism. 

He set forth its programme in “The Tamworth Manifesto’' (§ 281). 

1842-1846. — As Piime Minister, he abolished many of the Customs 
Duties that were stifling foreign trade, culminating in the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws (§ 287). 

No. 200.-^PEEL'S THREE “BETRAYALS" OF HIS PARTY. 

L (1828). — ^He and the Duke passed Catholic Emancipation, which 
they had taken office to prevent. This broke up the old Tory 
pstrfcy. 
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(3) Ciiiexances of the Princes 

{a) The operation of the '‘Doctrine of Lapse” (X208) ^ 

{/>) The Xana Sahib, whose pension had been stopped 

(4) Other causes 

(«) British prestige had been shaken hy the diificulties of the Crimean 
'War and by a recent failure to gain control o^ Afghanistan 
(6) Prophecies by holy men that British supremacy was to last 100 
years — ^and the centenary of Plassey was 1857 

(r) The Company’s troops had been depleted by drafts to fight in 
Persia 

Xo 210 —RESULTS OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 

(1) The East India Compan^^ was abolished, rule being taken o\er 
by the British Go\ernmeat 

A Secretary of State took charge of Indian affairs in Cabinet and 
Parliament, assisted by a Council of expert advisers 

The GovernoT-General was replaced bv a Viceroy, acting under the 
instructions ot the Secretary of State, assisted by Councils which in- 
cluded a certain number of Indians 

(2) The Company’s sepoy army was taken mto the Queen’s service 

^^ut care was taken that in future the proportion of British troops 
in India should never be outnumbered by the Indian army by more 
than five to one 

(3) It became a part of the Government’s policy to take special 
care that Indians should have no cause to fear that their religion was 
being attacked 

A royal proclamation assured the princes and peoples of India that 
desire no extension of our present territorial possessions, and we 
shall respect the rights, digmty, and honour of native princes as our 
owm Our subjects, of whatever race or creed, shall be freely and 

impartially admitted to offices m our service ” 

No 211— LORD DURHAM'S REPORT ON CANADA (1839) 

Laid down the Principle of Responsible Self-Government which 

HAS BECOME THE FOUNDATION OF THE MODERN BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

OF Nations 

His immediate suggestions were 

(a) The union of Upper and Lower Canada under a two-chamber 
Parliament 

Thiswas earned o it at once, by an Act passed by the Bntish Parlia- 
ment in 1840 

(b) Responsible self-government by means of this Parliament 
Re^ponsit^e self-government means that the Government is earned 

oil by a Cabinet which has the support of a majority m the Parliament. 
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Thi-^ was not granted at once Wellington said that 'Mocal resix)nsible 
go\ernmeiJt and the sovereignty ol Great Britain arc completely in- 
compatible ' T3ut It came into under Lord Elgin, Go\ernor' 

(loneral f 184b- 1854), who was Durham's* son-in-law, and strongly im- 
bued witn hi^ principles He simply let the Canadian Parliament ha\ e 
Its own way, and learn bv its own mistakes “Responsible govern- 
ment” was not jo'mallv granted until the passing ol the BanrsH 
IS ORTH America Sct ol 1867 (§ 302; 

Exiract trom Dcrtiwi’s Report — “P erteclly aware of tJie \alue 
of our colonidl posssess^ion-, and strongly impressed with the necessity 
of maintaining our connection with them, 1 know not in w hat respect 
It can be desirable tiia. we should inteifere with their internal legisla- 
tion The colonists may not always know what law'b are best for 

f hem, or which of then countrymen are best fitted for conducting their 
<ihairs , but at least tjiey lia\e a greater interest in coming to a right 
judgment on these points, and will take greater pains to do so, than 
tho-'C whose welfare is \cr\ slightly atfecied by the good or Dad Icg^"- 
lation of these portion'' ot the Fnipiie ” 

Xo 212- I HE PRIXCE CO\'-ORT (1819-1861) 

Prince \lbcrt ol baw-Coburg Qaeen Victoria’s* cousin, married her 
in 1840 Became a sort of confidential private secretary to her 
Studied the problems and welfare of Ins adopted nation wnth great 
earnestness especially the de\elopnient of applied science and eda- 
cg^tion Lacked sense of liuinour cared little for sport , was never 
popular. 

Anxious to maintain constitutional position of the Cro^vn — objected 
to Palmerston's ofl-hand treatment of the Queen over Foreign Artairs 
(§ 291) 

Was largely responsible for organising tlie Great Exhibition (§ 289} 

Was extremely unpopular during the Crimean Wdr — unjustly 
accused of being pro-Russian, and ot caring only for the interests of 
Germ^mv in the matter 

Placed a v^ciluable part in smoothing over the Trent incident 
(X 213) 

Died of typhoid (December 1861) Became a sort of sacred legend 
to the Queen 

Xo 213— BRITAIN \XD THE AMERICAX CIVIL WAR 

The upper classes sided w-ith the South 

Southerners were regarded as “gentlemen^' compared with the 
commerKyal-minded ‘ Yankees” of Xew England 

The lower classes sided wiaife the North 

To whicJi their friends liad emigrated, there being no scope for 
wtustse laboQT m the Southern States 

The Twstdswt — The Gotremhient “Winked a't” the buildmg 

oC "far tfae Confederate Government aji British shipyards 
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Ihe Alctbufna ’was built at Sirkeuhead to prey on Federal slnpping 
Much bad feehng caused, and Britain had eventually to pay compen- 
sation for all the damage she had done l§ 310) 

The Tient Incident — Envoys to Europe from the Confederate Gov- 
ernment in a British ship, the Tient, were captured by a Federal 
warship on the high seas 

IMuch indignation at this "insult to the dag" Eventually, largely 
through the good offices of the Pnnce Consort and the American 
ambassador, the matter i\as smoothed over President Lincoln re- 
leased the captured envoys 

The Cotton Famine — ^The Federal Government blockaded the 
southern ports, thus preventing the export of cotton, on which the 
prosperity of Lancashire depended The people there suffered terrible 
pmations, only partly relieved by public subscription 

Great credit was gained by the work-people, who refrained from any 
disorder, and would not encourage any movement to stop the war lest 
this should lead to the perpetuation of slavery 

No 214— JOHN BRIGHT (1811-1889) 

Quaker-Radical orator Successful cahco-pnnter Represented "the 
Nonconformist Conscience" Took leadmg part in three famous 
agitations 

(1) For Repeal of the Corn Laws (In conjunction with Cobden ) ’ 

(2) Agamst the anti-Russian war fever at the time of the Crimean 
"VVar (In conjunction with Cobden ) 

In this agitation he sacrificed all the popularity he had gained over 
the anti-Corn Law agitation 

(3) In favour of Parliamentary Reform (1860-1867) 

He was a member of Gladstone’s Ministries (1868-1874 and 
1880-1885) , but opposed Gladstone over Home Rule (§ 318) 

jSo 215— HENRY TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON (1784- 
1865) 

Typicai. 'of Early Victorian National Complacency and "Cock- 
sureness". 

Lived eighty-one years — Parliament, sixty , in office, fifty , Prime 
Minister, ten 

Secretary at War under Liverpool (1812-1827) Left Tones over 
"Reform" (§ 279) 

Foreign Secretary under Grey, Melbourne, Russell (1830-1841) 

He revelled m makmg foreign potentates ‘feel the power of Britain 
The fdlowiug are some typical examples of his foreign policy 
The Independence of Belgium (1830-1831) — ^When Belgium be- 
came mdependent of Holland he induced Louis Phihppe to withdraw his 
scm^s candidature for the throne, prdcured the election of Leopold of 
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Cobur^^ (relcitivc of Englisb royal family) and prev’ented the other 
Powers from interfering with Belgian independence. 

The Two Chinese Wars. — In 1840 he crushed the resistance of the 
Chinese Government, which wanted to prevent the importation of 
opium from India. In the end, China was compelled to cede Hong 
Kong and to open five other ‘^Treaty Ports” to British shipping. In 
1856 the Chinese Government seized the Arrow on a charge of piracy. 
She was owned and manned by Chinese, but had been registered as 
a British ship, so this was insult to the flag”. China oifered 
compensation, but would not apologise. Another cheap war, resulting 
in an indemnity of 44,000, 000 being extracted from China. 

The Don Pacifico Affair (1850). — Don Pacihco, a Maltese Jew, 
lost some property in a riot at Athens, and made a preposterously 
exaggerated claim against the Greek Government. Palmerston backed 
this claim with a threat of war. 

The Danish Dcchies (1863). — He hinted to Denmark that she 
would liave British support in resisting Prussian claim to Schleswig- 
Holstein, but had to leave them to their fate, for Cabinet and public 
were averse to war, and the Queen was pro-German, 

Got into disfavour with Queen and Prime Ivlinister (Russell) by not 
consulting them over policy. 

Compelled to resign over his unauthorised approval of the coup 
291). 

Home Secretary in Aberdeen Coalition (§ 292). 

Furious anti-Russian over the Eastern Question (§ 293). 

Succeeded Aberdeen as Prime Minister (1855), (§ 295). 

Finished off Crimean War successfully (§ 295), 

Defeated over Conspiracy to Murder Bill ” (§ 303). 

Prime Minister of the ^Triumvirate Ministry” (1859-1865), (§ 304). 

No, 216.~RELIGIOCTS MOVEMENTS. 

There were three remarkable developments of the Church of Eng- 
land during this period : 

(1) The Ev^angeltcal Movement. — Due to the influence of the 
mission of AVesley (§ 211), After his death his work began to have 
the effect he always hoped for it — the quickening of the religious life 
of the Church of England, of which he was a priest. 

General Characteristics. — Insistence on a personal sense of sin 
and atonement ; reliance on the Bible ; simplification of worship; puri- 
tanism ; humanitarianism, 

Most Outstanding Personalities, — Wilberforce (N193); Shaftes- 
bury (§ 282) ; Glenelg (§301). 

The Origin of the Modern "Dow Church” Part’^ 

(2) The Tract ari an ^Movement. — In the "thirties a series of ^ tracts 
by various Oxford clergymen appeared* supporting the view that the 
Anglican Church was a branch of the Catholic Church, and that its 
clergy had mystic powers handed down through the ages by the 
Apostolic Succession from the time of the Apostles. Tract No* 90*" 
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sought to prove that there was nothing contradictory between the 
Thjrty-nine Articles and the doctrines of the Roman Church This, 
aroused a great outcry, and the Tract had to be withdrawn , but many 
prominent men went over to the Roman Catholic Church 

Gen ERAi- Characteristics — Insistence on the sanctity of Holy 
Orders, and on the importance of the Sacraments of the Church 
Leading Personalities — ^John Keble (author of The Christian 
\ear) , Edward Pusey , J H Newman (writer of “Tract No 90'^); 
and Archdeacon Manning All these w ere Anglican clergymen, but the 
tvvo latter went over to the Roman Catholic Church and later became 
Cardinals 

The Origin of the JModern “High Chlrch'* Party 

(3) The Christian Socialist Mo\ement — Emphasised the applica- 
tion ol the Christian faith to everyday life, especially the betterment 
of the life of the poor — education, housing, sanitation, etc 

General Characteristics — ^As above Muscular Chrisiianitv ” 

Leading Personalities — F D Maurice (specially connected 
with women's education) Rev Charles Kingsley (author of Alton 
Locke, Westward Ho ^ etc ) , Thomas Hughes (author of Tom Biown^s 
Schooldays) 

The Origin of the Modern “Broad Church" Party 


No 217 —THE GREAT AGE OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 

This period saw greater advance in men's knowledge of the umversis, 
and in their control over its forces, than any similar period in the 
history of mankind It was a practical age, much taken up wnth the 
creation of wealth , and a great deal of the new knowrledge wras at 
once harnessed to this purpose 

Geology — JjyelVs Principles of Geology (1830-«1833) pro\ed the vast 
age of the earth, Misplacing the accepted theory that it was only a 
few thousand years old 

Biology — Darwnn's Origin of Species (1859) showed how existing 
foflns of life developed from earher, simpler forms 

Light — Photography was developed 

Heat — Joule demonstrated the Law oith& Conservation of Energ\\ 
Wfhich IS one of the foundations of modern mechanical engineering 

Electricity — Faraday's studies paved the way for Telegraphy 
(1837), first used on the new railways, and the first Atlantic cable was 
laid in 1866 

^Metallurgy — ^The Bessemer process for making steel (1855) ga\ e 
Bntam a long start in the manufacture of cheap steel of good qu^ty 

Medicine — Pasteur (1855) proved the part played in disease by 
bacteria, which led to the development of antiseptic surgery by Lister 
Sir James Simpson developed anaesthetics about the Double of the 
century 

No 218 —RAILWAY DEVEI.OPMENT 
The 'thirties and 'forties were the great penod of railway develop- 
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1830 ■ — Li\*erpool and Mancliester Railway opened 

1838 —London and Birmingham (aiterwards L X W.R j 

1838 • — ^Great Western 

1840 — London and Southampton (aiterwards L S W R ) 

1841 South Eastern. 

These undertakings wei'e the result o± pri\’-ate enterprise, owing to 
the xirincijde o± laissez faire , hence much waste of capital, in buy- 
ing out competing lines, etc But the Government eventually had to 
step in and regulate them 

1840 —Regulation of Railways Act empowered Board of Trade to 
inspect railways and their rolling-stock, and to require returns oi 
traffic and of accidents 

1844 — Act empowered Board of Trade to revise rates, and to limit 
profits, and requned every railway to run at least one train a day 
to every station at the rate of Id per mile, not less than. 12 miles 
an hour ^'parliamentary trains' h 

XW 219- — PROGRESS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM (1815- 

1867) 

Catholic emancipation (1829) — ^IMade Catholics eligible for I^arlla- 
nient 

First Great Reform Act (1832) — (a) Took away 143 seats from 
‘^pocket" and "rotten" boroughs, giving them to large towns hitherto 
unrepresented, and to the counties , (6) abohshed the variegated quah- 

fixations for the vote, and established a uniform franchise in the 

towns to householders who paid ;^10 or more in rent, in the counties 
to possessors of a 40s freehold and to those who paid £30 or more 
per annum m rent. 

Net result- — to enfranchise the upper middle class, and to make an 
inroad on the monopoly of power hitherto enjoyed by the landed class 
Added 500,000 voters, making a total of 1,000,000 

Jews made el%gihle for Favli anient (1858). 

property Qualtf teat ton abolished (1858) — Hitherto nobody had been 
-eligible to be an M P unless he held land to a ’bertain value. 

Secemd Great Reform Act (1867) — Enfranchised in boroughs all 
householders who paid poor rates, and lodgers who paid ;^10 or more 
rn rent , in counties all who paid rates on more than £10 assessment 

Net result — ^to enfranchise artisans, shopkeepers, small farmers. 
Added 1,000,000, making a total of 2,300,000, 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PERIOD IX 

(1815-1867) 

1. What were the causes of social discontent in England (1815-1820) ? 

(oc '27, '29, OL '32, lm '32, cwb. '32.) 

2. Do you consider that the country was subject to a reactionary govern- 

ment in the period from Waterloo to the accession of the Whigs to 
power? (oc. '29.) 

3. What reforms were achieved in the reign of George IV ? 

(oc'27,nM'3l,oc'32.) 

4. Describe and compare the foreign policy of Castlereagh and Canning. 

. (LM '24, '25, LGs '25, oc '29, '31.) 

5. Show the part played by Great Britain in {( 2 ) the Greek War of Inde- 

pendence, and (b) the struggle for Belgian independence. 

(nujb '32, CWB '32.) 

6. To what extent did the Industrial Revolution aSect legislation during 

the period 1815-1834? (lgs '24. j 

7. Show how Catholic Emancipation was achieved, indicating the causes 

which were responsible for the previous political conditions, (lm. '24.) 

8. What were the difficulties which supporters of the Reform Bill of 1832 

had to meet? (oc '31.) 

9. Describe the progress of the movement for parliamentary reform down 

to the coming into force of the first Reform Act. (oc '32.) 

10. What defects in the system of parliamentary representation was the 

Reform Bill (1832) intended to remedy ? In what ways was it not 
a hnal settlement? (nujb '30, d ’31.) 

11. Why is the Reform Act of 1832 considered to be of such great impor- 

tance in the history of England ? (lm '32 ) 

12. On what grounds did (a) the Whigs, (b) the Radicals advocate parlia- 

mentary reform ? (oc '27, lm '32.) 

13. In what ways did the country generally benefit by the Reform Bill of 

1832 ? (ol. '32.> 

14. Summarise the achievements of the First Reformed Parliament. 

(oc '20, NUJB '31, LM '31.) 

15. ^^^ly was a reform of the Poor Law so urgently needed in the early 

years of the nineteenth century? (r> '31,> 

16. Write an account of (a)- the Co-operative movement, (5) the Reform 

of the Poor Law in 1834. (n^jb *32.) 

17. Why were the Factory Acts so necessary, and what reforms did tliey 

introduce? ^ (u '32.) 

18. Outline the historv and the aims of the Chartist movement. 

(lm '25, oc '29, OL '29, nujb '30.) 

19. Was social discontent responsible for the Chartist movement ? Give 

reasons for your answer.^ (nujb '31. > 

20. To what extent has the programme of Chartism since become law ? 

(D '32.) 
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QUESTIONS 


21 DisLus'i the aims and methods of Lord Palmerston 

(lgs '24, oc ’29, ’30, ^rujB '32. ’32) 

22 On V hat occasions and with what effect did Lord Palmerston interfere 

abroad to check t5nrannv ^ (ol '30 ) 

23 Explain and illustrate the meaning of the statement that Lord Pal- 

merston was Liberal abroad and Conservative at home (lgs ’25) 

24 Account for and descnbe the religious revival of the nineteenth century 

down to the Oxford Movement (lgs '25, cl '30 ) 

25 Discuss the religious movements of 1832-1852 (ol ’29 ) 

26 Sketch and account for the collapse of Protection in Great Bntain m 

the middle of the nmeteenth century (CWB ’32) 

27 Mhy IS Peel considered a great statesman ^ (ol ’^) 

28 Sketch the history of Peel’s Mimstry (1841-1846) (lgs ’23, nujb ’31 ) 

29 Estimate Peel’s ser\ices to (a) his party, (6) his country (nujb ’32} 

30 l>escnbe the aims of Sir Robert Peel and the results of his policy 

(cc ’30) 

31 Trace the progress of the Free Trade movement in Bntain down to 

1846 (nujb '30, «)C ’31 ) 

52 What were the Corn Laws^ Descnbe the agitation for their repeal, 
and explain how far the fears and hopes of the controversv proved 
true ’ (B ’32) 

33 Descnbe the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851 W'hat lessons did its 

organisers want to teach ’ (u\v '31 ) 

34 Wnte an account of the Durham Report (nujb ’^) 

55 Descnbe and estimate the importance of the work of Bentmck and 

Dalhousie on India (nujb ’30, ‘32 ) 

56 What were the chief events m the history of Canada (1837-1867) > 

(lm '23, NUJB ’30 ) 

57 W’hy did Great Britain fight the Cnmean War^ (oc ’26, ’29) 

58 Wnte an account of the military operations of the Cnmean W'ar 

(LM '25) 

59 W hat effect was produced upon English pohtics by the Cnmean W'ar’ 

(LM ’21 ) 

40 Examme the causes and chief events of the Indian Mutmy 

(oL '29, LGS ’22, oc ’27) 

41 Sketch the causes of the Indian Mutiny and account for its collapse 

(LM '23, oc ’30, OL '32 ) 

42 How far have the problems raised by the Indian Mutiny been sub- 

' sequently settled? (oc '29, ol *32) 

43 Estimate the importance of the Pnnce Consort on British home and 

fmeagn pohcy (lm *25) 

44 niustraie the importance of {a) the Insh Potato Famine, (6) Lord 

Durham's Report, and (c) the seizure of the Trent (ol ) 

45 l^pimme the mfluence of France on English history (1830-1859) 

. (LM '24 ) 

Give a hnef description of the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, and 
illustrate your account by r^erence to some leadii^ events in his 
career (lgs '32) 



PERIOD X 

DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE 
(1867-1914) 

From the passhtg of the Second Reform Bill (1867) to the 
opening of the World War (1914) we shall find three threads 
running through our national history: the development of dc- 
tmcracy — of government for the people and by the people; 
increasing conscioicsness of the Empire and pride in it; and 
vain efforts to solve the problems which had accumulated 
through the centuries about the government of Ireland. 


CHAPTER EXX 

THE SECOND GREAT ERA OF REFORM 
1S88-1874 

§ 307. Geabstone tackles the Irish Problem. — Just after 
the passing" of the Second Reform Bill (1867) the problem of 
Ireland was brougfit forcibly to the attention of the* public by 
the ‘"Fenian outrages/' In the years following the potato 
famine (§ 287) thousands of Irish families had emigrated to 
America. The younger generation had fought in the American 
Civil War ; and now tliat that war was over they worked up a 
wnspiracy against British rule in Ireland- As usual, there 
were spies among them, and the Government was able to frus- 
trate their plans for an armed insurrection ; but their violent 
att^npts to rescue prisoners at Manchester and Clerkenwell 
made the English nation feel that it was high time to put an 
end to grievances which led to such demonstrations of hostility- 
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Gladstone now took np the study of Irish problems with 
cliaraoteristic intensity, and they remained his diief preoccu- 
pation for the rest of his long life He became convinced that 
the root of the trouble lay partly m religion and partly m 
land-holdmg (1) The Church of Ireland was a Protestant 
Episcopal Church, like the Church of England It enjoyed 
all sorts of privileges and owned vast wealth, yet it did not 
minister to the spiritual needs of more than a tenth of the 
population ; for four-fifths of the Irish wore Roman Catholics, 
and hair the remainmg fifth were Presbt'terians It stood as a 
symbol for the domination of the English niling class winch 
the Irish hated so much (2) Ihe poorer classes in Ireland 
could not exist without land, for there were no town indus- 
tries to which they could turn as an alternative occupation. 
The demand being greater than the supply, landlords could 
extort almost what terms they chose The peasants outbid 
each other b} offering impossible rents , and they weie liable 
to be turned out at short notice without a pennv of corapen- 
setion for any improvements thet' had made in the land 
Though Gladstone was a staunch member of the Church ©f 
England, he felt that the privileges of its sister Church in 
Ireland were unjust He therefore brought forward resolutions- 
in the House of Commons in favour of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church — that is to say placing it on an equality with 
all other religious denommations Despite the opposition of 
the Conses^i'ative Government, the House of> Commons passed 
these resolutions, whereupon Disraeli dissolved Parliament 
He (doubtless hoped that the working-class, whom he had 
enfranchised so recenitl5’' (§ 306), would show their gratitude 
by retuxTMng him *o jxiwer , but these new electors felt that 
the Reform Bill really owed more to Gladstone than to its 
author ; -aivi there was a strong feeling m the country in fe.v«Qr 
eii. redressing the guevances of Ireland: So the ratsuBag 
G«sai;FaI*SliectK>H gavs&the Liberals such a substantial majority 
pnasadl*, resigned wijtbout waiting to be defeated an riie 
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Gladstone's immediate task was. as he said, “to pacify 
Ireland ” He drew up a Bill foi the Dtsestabhshment of the 
Irish Church (1869), followed by another for its disendowment 
The latter measure authonsed the use of its surplus funds 
(after provision had been made for reasonable stipends for its 
clergy) for the lelief of distress in Ireland Then he put 
through a Land Act (1870), which enacted that no tenant 
could be evicted as long as he paid his agreed lent, and that 
he should be entitled on ceasing his tenancy to compensation 
for any improvements he had made in the land 

§308 “Bducatixg OUR Masters "—But Irish discontent 
was only one of manj’ problems that were urgently demanding 
attention at this +ime , for as long as Palmerston was ahve his 
“Conservatism at home” (§ 290) had hmdered all attempts at 
reform Gladstone gave a much freer hand to his colleagues ; 
and so many important measures were passed during the next 
few years that we are reminded of the tremendous l^slative 
activity of the 'thirties (N197) We sometimes speak of this 
as “ The Second Great Era of Reform ” 

Perhaps the most critical of these questions was national 
education Governmental grants m aid of the two “Voluntary 
Socaeti^ ” (ISriOS) had gradually increased since 1883, but 
there were still many districts without schools Now that the 
Second Reform BiU had given ^ the working-class the vote, it 
was positively dangerous that those who would in future con- 
trol the country’s destimes should be unable even to road 
and write It was time, as one prominent public man put it, 
to educate our masters.” 

.it to W E Forster, the Lord- President of the Council 
m* the Gladstone Mimstry, do provide a remedy The first 
qae^Km he had to settle was whether the Government would 
giwe increased grants-rto the existn^ “Vichmtary” schools, and 
TOBMsS^ fill in thevgaps ; or withdraw the grairts fwHU those 
scStodfe ajQjd maske an entirely fr^b. start. Of course,* the former 
aE^tecnative would be the cheaper, but it was open to one 
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objeciion. Of the existing voluntaiy schools, far more had 
been organised by the Church of England than by the Non- 
conformist bodies, and the latter strongh* objected to large 
sums of public monev being used to propagate doctrines m 
which the}* did not believe These Non-conformists were among 
tlie chief suppoiteis of the Liberal partv, and the Government 
could not afford to otfend them So bittci was the op^iosition 
that at one time it seemed as if the measure would have to 
be dropped altogether , but Forster contrived at last to frame 
a Bill which satisfied a luajonti^ of the membeis By the 
Education Act (1870) the Voluntary Societies were given 
another year in which to build schools of their own A.fter 
that the Government would build schools wherever none 
existed placing these under the control of locally elected 
"Boards ” All these "Public Elementary Scliools” were to 
receive Government grants and the Board Schools were to 
draw' the rest of their income from local ‘ Education Rates 

There remained the tasks of drawing up courses ot instnic- 
t’on, providing for the training of teachers, arranging for the 
building cf hundreds of new* schools, and appointing inspectors 
to see that they weie conducted efficiently Into all this 
Forster threw himself with such zeal that within a few years 
the Government was able to make elementary education com- 
pulsory for all children up to the age of fourteen 

§ 309 Cardwell’s Reform oi the Army — Meanwhile a 
whole senes of drastic refonns^ W’ere bung carried through m 
the organisation of the Arraj* The Cninean War (§ 294) and 
the Indian Mutiny had disclosed the fact that our imhtary 
system was badly out of date , and the lesson had been dnven 
beme by the startling success of the Prussian army m the 
ware agamst Austna (1866) and France (1870) One notable 
difference between the Prussian and Bntish armies was m 
lepgth of service In the Prussian army, soldiers w'ere trained 
for*, two OT three years and then sent back to civil life .(where 
tjjMgr.WiCswaBGd the national wealth instead of being a dram 
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upon it), to be called up for periodical training to keep them 
fit for war service , whereas, in the Bntish army, men enlisted 
for twenty years, with the result that a large proportion were 
too old to stand the stram of active serince, and there was no 
reservoir of reserves to call upon in war-time. What was 
wanted was an army that would be “a manufactory for making 
soldiers, rather than a costly receptacle for veterans.” 

This task was undertaken by Edward Cardwell, an old 
Peehte colleague of Gladstone’s, who had now become bis 
Secretar 3 ’ for War We maj’’ sum up his measures under four 
headings (1) He estabhshed a short service sj^stt m In future, 
men were to enlist for twelve years, the first few tears to be 
spent “with the colours” and the remainder “in the reserve ” 
(2) The infantrt’ regiments, hitherto known only bj’ numbers, 
were to be grouped m pairs, each pair being allotted to a 
particular recruiting area, of which it took the name and m 
which it had a dep6t ‘ It is a pecuharitj' of the Bntish army 
that a considerable proportion of it is always servmg overseas 
(especiallj^ m India) , and the new sj'stem enabled one batta- 
lion to be on foreign service while the other at the depbt, 
bringing its numbers and efficiency up to the required stan- 
dard (3) The absurd old system by which officers bought 
and sold their commissions was abolished (4) Hitherto the 
army had been controlled by three or four independent autho- 
nties — one for personnel, another for clothmg and stores, and 
so on Henceforward the Secretary for War assisted by an 
Army Council of esperienced officers, was to be supr^ne 
-over the whole military system. 

The net result of all this was that army officers b^;an to take 
a more serious interest in their profession, while service m the 
ranks became a po^ible occupation for self-respectmg young 
men, instead of being left to “the scum of the earth, enlisted 
for drink,” as the pjd Duke once said 

I t h Tis, for instance, the 64th Foot and the 98th Root were grouped 
togertiher as "The North Staflbrdshire R^iin«it,’* with a dendt at 
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§310 Thi: 55\mng or ihe Pexdcltjm — Eveiything that a 
Ministiv does or does not do is bound to offend some section 
ol the community (Doubtless each of its actions gratifies 
some section, too , but this is notlung like such a lively feel- 
mg ) (nnsequentl}’ every Ministry tends to lose favour with 
the public almost from the moment it takes office , and after 
it has been in powei a lew years a general feeling arise!> in 
favour ot “giving the other side an mnings “ Consequently 
Liberals and Conservatives have been in office, turn and turn 
about, with a good deal of regularity, ever since the Reform 
Act of 1867 made Governments dependent on popular favour. 

Generally speaking, the more a Mmistry does the more 
voters it alienates, and the Gladstone Mimstry of 1868-1874 
had been particularh’ active Disraeli said of them “They 
have liarassed every profession and woined every interest ' 
The Disestablishment of the Irish Church made English 
Churchmen feai‘ that tlieir turn would come next , landlords 
r^arded the Irish Land Act as an inroad on the rights of 
every proyierty owner to “do what he likes ivith his own”, 
army officers were contnnced that Cardwell’s reforms would 
send the Service “to the dogs”. Dissenters were scandalised 
because Forster’s Education Act gave support to Churdi 
schools out of public money Then the Government’s Licens- 
ing Bill (1872), whicli limited the number of public-houses and 
their hours of opening, vexed all connected with the Drmk 
Trade because it went too far, and all Temperance Reformers 
because it did not go far enough. Some people declared that 
the Ballot Act (1872), which made votmg secret, would sap 
the manly independence of the voter.” And so <»i. 

The Government’s foreign policy also laid it open to criti- 
cism The great European event of these years was the 
Francor^jrerman War, which led to the overthrow of the French 
Empire under Napoledn III andi the creation of a German 
under William I Britam had no concern with tbe 
qtoamd, and 'took no part m the war beyond extracting' a 
gaasnxttee from both parties that thev would keen out of 
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Belgium But the Czar took this opportunity to repudiate the 
clause in the Tieaty of Pans (§ 295) which forbade him to keep 
warships on the Black Sea Bntam had to acquiesce, for it 
would have been impossible to go to war with Russia without 
the support of France, and France was now Jwrs de combat. 

Then there was the Alabama affair This was a warship 
built in a Birkenhead shipyard for the Southern Government 
during the Amencan Civil War She had destroyed thousands 
of tons of Federal shipping before being herself sunk by a 
Federal warship The Amencan Government considered that 
Britain had broken international law in allowing her to be built, 
and was financially liable for all the damage she had done 
The dispute was causing much bitterness between the two 
nations Gladstone induced his Cabinet and the A^mencan 
Government to agree to the matter being placed before an 
International Arbitration Court The Court, which consisted 
of representatives of Switzerland, Brazil, the United States, 
and Great Britain, met at Geneva, and finally oecided that 
Bntam must pay an indemnity of ;^3,000,000 It was a con- 
siderable sum, but only a small fraction of what a war would 
have cost , nor would the financial loss have been the most 
deplorable aspect of such a war 

In each of these cases, taken separatelj, it is difificult to see 
how Gladstone could have taken any other line , but there was 
a feeling that they all pointed one way — to a loss of that 
respect in the eyes of the rest of the world, which Britain bad 
Ki]oyed m the days when “ good old Pam" kept the flag fijung 
so gallantly 

Thus, the Ministry had laid itself open to attack along many 
Imes, and the Conservative Oppositioh, under the astute 
leadership of Disraeli, made the most of its opportunities It 
was not surpnsing, therefore, that when the next General 
Electoon was held, at the beginning of 1874, the Liberals were 
decisively defeated. Gladstone was vexed because many of 
his, flirty had voted with the Opposition over several recent 
Uie^ureSj, and resigned his position as its leader. 
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THAPTER LXXI 

THE DISRAELI :M1XISTRY 
1874-1880 

I 311 “Tory DEMt)CRACY ” — Disraeh had led rhe Conserva- 
tive party in the Common® for twenty-eight year'^ but for 
twenty-five of them he had been in opposition Even during 
his three short spells of office (with Lord Derby as Pnme 
Minister) it was only dissension among the Liberals that let 
them in, and they were turned out again at the next election 
Disraeli had made a greai mark as Leader of the Opposition 
He had shown steadfast courage and persistence amid all sorts 
of discouraging circumstances , he had become a most adroit 
parliamentary tactician and a bnUiant debater , and he had 
overcome the prejudice which the “gentlemen of England,” 
who formed the backbone of the party, felt for a Jew whose 
appearance and outlook were so different from their own 
Above all, he had given the party a definite policy Conserva- 
tism, he said, stood for the maintenance of our institutions, 
the preservation of our Empir^ and the improvement of the 
condition of our people The mention of the Empire was spe- 
cially noteworthy, for hitheito British Governments, of which- 
cc er parrj’, had taken little interest m colonial matters And 
we shall notice that Disraeli was more disposed to play a 
striking part in foreign affairs than Gladstone He cairicd on 
the Pahnerstonian tradition that foreign potentates ought to 
be made to feel that Britain must be treated with lespect 

§ 312 The Eastern Queshon actAIx — ^Disraelr’s pledge of 
■"social reform” was fulfilled by half a dozen important Acts 
bearoag on tlie health and protection of the w'orkmg-classes 
(R223) These were mostly the work of the Home Secretary, 
Cross The Prime Minister gave them cordial sup- 
he had none of Gladstone’s delight m the details of 
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legislation His chief contribution to the business of govern- 
ment lay in the imagination and msight with which he directed 
its foreign and imperial pohcy Above all, he w'as concerned 
for our hold over India To gam control over the route thither 
he bought u^ the shares in the Suez Canal which had hitherto 
been held by the Khedive of Egj’pt (1876) He arranged for 
the Pnnce of Wales to pay an official visit to India — the first 
time that any of the overseas possessicms had been visited 
by a roj^al personage , and, realising that Indians could under- 
stand a personal overlordship far better than the authonty of 
Parliament, he procured the passmg of an Act gmng the 
Queen the title of “ Empress of India ” 

It was concern for India, moreover, which led him into the 
most striking achievement of his Ministry — his checking of 
Russian ambitions in the Balkans Like Palmerston, he felt 
that the Czars had designs on India, and that Bntam must 
uphold the fadmg strength of Turkey in order to prevent Russia 
from mcreasing her influence m the Near East (§ 293) 

The Sultan had made little pretence of carrying out his 
promise (m the Treaty of Pans that enddd the Cnmean War, 
1 295) of better treatment for his Chnstian subjects In 1876 
the Balkan peoples were goaded mto a revolt which was re- 
pressed with barbarous cruelty by the Sultan's irregular troops. 
The tale of dhese horrors aroused general indignation through- 
out Europe, and Czar Alexander II proposed that Russia, 
Austna, Germany, and England should make a joint protest. 
But as Disraeli refused to take part m this lest it should 
weaken the Sultan's authority, the project fell to the ground 
Thereiq>on the Czar determined to intervene single-handed, t6 
whk:h Disraeli replied by coUectmg an army at Malta, and 
sending a fleet to protect Constantinople. 

Qadstone came out of his retirement to support the old 
pause of "the oppressed nationalities” of Europe, and to 
jqjfeqJd the Czar m drivmg the Turks “bag and baggage out 
the provinces they had desolated and profaned.” His 
jBftnphlet on "The Bulgarian Atrocities” and his eloquent 
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CHAPTER LXXI 

THE DISRAELI MINISTRY 

1874-1880 

§311. “Tory Democracy.” — Disraeli had led the Conserva- 
tive partt' in the Commons for twenty-eight years, but for 
twenty-five of them he had been in opposition. Even during 
his three short spells of office (with Lord Derby as Prime 
Minister) it was only dissension among the Liberals that let 
them in, and they were turned out again at the next election. 
Disraeli had made a great mark as Leader of the Opposition. 
He had shown steadfast courage and persistence amid all sorts 
of discouraging circumstances ; he had become a most adroit 
parliamentary tactician and , a brilliant debater ; and he had 
overcome the prejudice which the “gentlemen of England," 
who formed the backbone of the partjy felt, for a Jew whose 
appearance and outlook were so different from their own. 
Above all, he had given the party a definite policy. Conserva- 
tism, he said, stood for the' maintenance of our institutions, 
the preservation of our Empire and the improvement of the 
condition of our people. The mention of the Empire was spe- 
cially noteworthy, for hitlrerto British Governments, of which- 
ever party, had taken little interest in colonial matters. And 
we shall notice that Disraeli was more disposed, to play a 
striking part in foreign affairs than Gladstone. He carried on 
the Palmerstonian tradition that foreign potentates ought to 
be made to feel that Britain must be treated with respect. 

§ 312. The Eastern Question agai>, . aelfs pledge of 

^‘social reform” was fulfilled by half a dozen important Acts 
b^tring on the Jiealth and protection of the working-classes 
(K223). These were mostly the work of the Horne Secretary, 
Richard Cross. The Prime Minister gave them , cordial sup- 
port, but he had none of Gladstcfne’s delight in the details of 
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legislation His chief contribution to the business of govern- 
ment lay in the imagination and insight with which he directed 
Its foreign and imperial policy Above all, he was concerned 
for our hold over India To gain control over the route thither 
he bought U]^ the shares in the Suez Canal which had hitherto 
been held by the Khedive of Egypt (1876) He arranged for 
the Prince of Wales to pay an official visit to India — ^the first 
time that any of the overseas possessions had been visited 
by a royal personage, and, realismgthat Indians could under- 
stand a personal overlordship far better than the authonty of 
Parliament, he procured the passing of an Act giving the 
Queen the title of “ Empress of India ” 

It was concern for India, moreover, which led him into the 
most strikmg achievement of his Ministr}^ — ^his checking of 
Russian ambitions in the Balkans Like Palmerston, he felt 
that the Czars had designs on India, and that Bntam must 
uphold the fadmg strength of Turkey in order to prevent Russia 
from mcreasmg her influ^ce m the Near East (§ 293) 

The Sultan had made little pretence of carrying out his 
{Momise (in the Treaty of Pans that end4d the Crimean War, 
1 295) of better treatment for his Christian subjects In 1876 
the Balkan peoples were goaded into a revolt which was re- 
pressed with barbarous crudty by the Sultan's irregular troops. 
The tale of *these horrors aroused general indignation through- 
out Europe, and Czar Alexander II proposed that Ros^, 
Austria, Germany, and England should make a jomt protest. 
But as Disradli refused to take part in this lest it should 
weaken the Sultan’s authority, the project fell to the ground. 
Therwipon the Czar determmed to intervene single-handed, td 
which Disraeli replied by collecting an army at Malta, and 
a fleet to protect Constantinople. 

Gfedstone came out of his retirement to support the old 
of “the oppressed nationalities’’ of Europe, and to 
the Czar m drivmg the Turks “bag and baggage out 
^ juOvinces they had desolated and profaned.’’ His 
on “The Bulgarian Atrocities” and his eloquent 
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oi-ations had much efect in the north and midlands, but public 
feeling among the ruling classes and in London was as. furi- 
ously Russophobe as it had been before the Crimean War 
(§ 293). For some months it seemed as if the Go.vemmeut 
might be carried away by this wave of feeling into taking up 
arms in support of “our old ally”. The Queen was foremost 
in urging extreme measures on her Prime Minister, who had 
lately become Earl of Beaconsfield. 

§.313. “ Peace with Honour.” — ^But Beaconsfield (as we 
must now call him) had no serious intention of going as far as 
that.* The war fever in Britain was a great asset to him in 
dealing with the situation, inasmuch as it intimidated the 
Czar. As in 1854, the Turks were encouraged to resist by 
their hopes of British support (N205). They were repeatedly 
defeated, however ; and the Russian army was already in sight 
of the , minarets of Constantinople when the Czar’s anxiety at 
the hostility of Britain made him come to terms with his 
adversary without pressing home his advantage. By the Treaty 
of San Stephano (1878) the greater part of the Sultan’s Balkan 
possessions were to become the independent states- of Bulgaria 
and Serbia. 

This, of course, was exactly what Beaconsfield intended to 
prevent, and he now intervened with decisive effect. He 
pointed out that the boundaries of the Turkish Empire had 
been fixed by the Treaty of Paris (1856), and that this settle- 
ment could only be modified with the consent of all the Powers 
that had been party to it. The rulers of Europe were impressed 
by the fact that Britain seemed to know what she wanted and 
to be determined to have her way. They agreed to send repre- 
sentatives to the Congress of Berlin (1878), which was pre- 
sided over by Bismarck. Beaconsfield ' insisted upon a large 
part of the new state of Bulgaria being thrust back under the 
Sultan : he refused the suggestion that Britain should annex 
Egypt; and accepted Cyprus instead ; he demanded that if 
Bosnia was to be taken from Turkey it should be placed under 
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the control of Austria, so that Austrian influence might be a 
counterpoise to that of Russia. 

\Vlien Beaconsfield returned home, bringing, as he said, 
“peace with honour,” he was greeted with rapturous enthusi- 
asm, and was rewarded bj- the delighted Queen with the 
Order of the Garter.^ 

§ 314. The Pexdulum swings again. — But pride goes 
before a fall : from this moment nothing seemed to go right 
for the Conseiwative Ministry. British farmers now began 
to feel the competition of the foreign wheatfields which had 
grown up to supply the British market since the repeal of 
the Corn Laws; and this agricultural “depression” helped to 
cause one of those “slumps” in commerce which occur perio- 
dically in industrial countries. People generally blame the 
Government of the day for these “bad times.” whether it 
has any share of responsibility for them or not. 

Moreover, several of Beaconsfield’s “imperialist” schemes 
turned out unfortunately. His fears of Russian designs on 
India impelled him to send out as Viceroy his personal friend 
Lord Lytton, with instructions to prevent the Czar from gain- 
ing control of Afghanistan. Lytton compelled the Amir to 
receive a British envoy who was tomontrol his foreign policy; 
but a few months later the envoy and all his staff were mur- 
dered in Kabul by a mutinous Afghan army. Sir Frederick 
Roberts retrieved British- prestige by a campaign in the course 
of which he made a daring march through the wilderness from 
Kabul to Kandahar; but it was evident that the policy of 
intervention would require a permanent British garrison in 
Afghanistan, which would have entailed a ruinous expense on 
the Indian Government. So a return had to be made to the 

1 The arrangements made by tbe BerKn Congress were not so successful 
as appeared at the time. The **Big Bulgaria" came, into existence a few 
years later ; the possession of Eg 3 ?pt could have saved Britain many 
difficulties later on ; and the encouragement of Austrian influence in the 
Balkans was the immediate cause of the Great War. 
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system of treating the country as a friendly buffei--state 
between British India and Asiatic Russia. 

Nor was this the only place where history was repeating 
itself uirpleasantly. The Boers, who had been given their in- 
dependence in 1852-1854 (§ 301), were quite unable to defend 
themselves against the Zulus, who were now becoming very 
active under their famous chief, Cetewayo. If the Zulus 
overran the Butch republics it would be very difficult to 
defend the British colonies from their attacks. Bisraeli had 
long advocated drawing closer the bonds of Empire'^; and 
a High Commissioner was sent out to organise a federation 
of the whole of South Africa. The first step was the annexa- 
tion of the Butch republics, and this was proclaimed in 1877, 
coupled with a promise that the Boers should be given local 
self-government in the near future. But the British forces 
sent out to deal with the Zulus met with disaster at Isandlwana 
(1879) ; and although Cetewayo was soon afterwards defeated 
and captured at Ulimdi, the prestige of the British army had 
suffered a good deal in the eyes of the Boers. 

By this time Gladstone had changed his mind about retiring 
from politics. A General Election was now in sight, and he 
threw down a challenge to the Government by becoming candi- 
date for Midlothian, which had been a safe Conservative 
seat ever since 1832. In the autumn of 1879 he went there 
and carried on the most famous ‘^campaign'' in the history of 
Biiti^ politics, denouncing the Government's policy towards 
the Turks, the Afghans, and the Boers in words of passionate 
indignation. His speeches, reported in the newspapers, made 
a profound impression on public opinion, and at the General 
Election of 1880 the Eiberals were returned to power with a 
majority of 140. 
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CHAPTER LXXir 

DECLINE AND FALL OF LIBERALISM 
1880-1886 

§315 The MiimISTry of all the Trolbles — Gladstone’s 
Second Ministry (1880-1885) had behind it as big a majority in 
Parhament as his First (1868-74), and it included as many 
able men, but it seemed to be “bom to trouble as the sparks 
fly 'upward” Its only successful piece of legislation was the 
’County Franchise Btll (1884), which gave the vote to dwellers 
in rural districts on the same terms as the Act of 1867 had 
given it to town-dwellers (N236) One imderlyings cause of 
weakness was that the Cabinet was divided agamst itself, for 
it mduded old-fashioned "Whigs” like Xord Hartington and 
advanced, Radicals like Joseph Chamberlain (N232). The 
only force which held it together was the personality of Glad- 
stone, and the “Grand Old Man,” as his admirers called hun, 
had always lacked Beaconsfield’s gift for understanding men 
nnd dealing with them He was now over seventy years 'of 
age, and his vast political expenence and awe-inspmng loftiness 
■of character seemed to remove him so far above his colleagues 
"that he could not enter into their vaned points of view or co- 
ordinate their varied talents 

But apart from its own shortcommgs, the Ministry sufiered 
from a great deal of sheer bad luck Some of its difBcuIties 
were the after-effects of the imperialist policy of the late 
Government In South Africa, for instance, the Transvaal 
Republic had been annexed, sfe the first step towards a scheme 
<of federation (§ 314) Though Gladstone had denounced this 
pie»e of “Beaconsfieldism” in his Midlothian campaign, he 
was at fiu-st mclmed to let the annexation stand, bdng inform- 
•ed fey Govermnent repr^ientatives on the spot that the Boers 
wfese lecoBiciled to it But the Boers soon showed that this 
a mistake^ notion, by collecting an armed force cm the 
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Natal frontiei Geneial Colley, tlie Governor of Natal, raised 
a defence foice but agreed to an armistice while negotiations 
wftie carried on with President Kniger o± the Republic ^^^hen 
the armistice expired, CoUej’^ advanced and seized Majuha 
Ihll, which commanded the Boer posiiion The next day the 
Boers drove the British force oil the hill Colley himself being 
among the slam ^Vnd all the while an answer from Kruger, 
accepting tlie terms was' on its way to him. 

What was the Government to do about it-* To annex the 
Transvaal against the will of its mliabitants was repugnant to 
every Liberal principle , but to cancel the annexation alter a 
militarj’ defeat seemed humiliating Some members of the 
Cabinet were for a middle course — ^to defeat the Boers and 
then give them back their freedom , but it did not seem very 
dignified to sacrifice himdreds of lives in order to demonstrate 
that the British Empire was more powerful than a handful of 
Dutch farmers • Gladstone decided that the polic 3 ' most 
worthy of a Christian nation would also be the wisest A 
'treaty was made by which the Boers recovered their mdepen- 
draice on condition that they did not enter into relations with 
any other European Power, and that they admitted all white 
settlers to equal political rights ivith themselves 

It is difficult to see what iviser or worthier course Gladstone 
could have taken, but his opponents were confirmed in their 
view that he was not to be trusted tO' uphold the piestige of 
Britain in the eyes of foreigners (§'^10). 

§ 316 Trouble ix Ireland — Another grave problem was 
the state of Ireland The Land Act of 1870 (§ 307) had been 
the best that Gladstone could do in the face of a House of Lords 
very jealous for the rights of property, but it fell far short 
of being a real solution of the trouble Its failure had been 
accentual ed by another terrible potato famine m 1879-1880, 
for thousands' of fanulios had been unable to pay their rent, 
and l»ad Ijeen turned out of their homes to die of exposure and 
stahiaiiSB. Xhdur siffiEexings led to murder and outrage, and 
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there was a policeman oi a soldier for eveiy thiity people, 
vainly tiyang to keep order An ex-Fenian named Michael Davitt 
formed a Land League, bj’ which the peasantry bound thfem- 
selves not to force up rents by bidding against each other for 
land, and not to pay any rent at all to harsh landlords Any per- 
son who fell under the displeasure of the League was “ boycot- 
ted" — ^that is to say, nobody- was to have any dealings with him. 

The wrongs of Ireland were kept forcibly before the attention 
•of Parliament by +he Irish members, who had recently formed 
themselves into a distinct "Nationalist Party,” under the 
leadership of Charles Stuart Parnell There were only about 
sixty of them, but thev were so well aisciplined that they were 
able to make themselves extremely unpleasant Parnell’s 
method was to compel the Government to attend to Ireland’s 
gnevances by obstructing all other public business This 
obstruction consisted of incessant speech-makmg by organised 
relays of Nationalist members 

The Chief Secretary for Ireland in the Ministry was W E 
Forster, the hero of the Education Act of 1870 Though an 
advanced Radical, he felt that the disorders must be sup- 
press^ before an 3 rthing else could be done for the country, 
and he therefore brought in a drastic "Coercion Bill” (1881), 
empowering magistrates to imprison people without trial The 
Irish members resisted it with such pertinacity that they pro- 
longed the debate from four o’clock on a Monday until nine 
o’clock on the following Wednesday , but it was forced through 
at last, and Gladstone was compelled to alter the procedure 
•of the House by a regulation which empowerd the Speaker 
to aj^ly "the closure” whenever a debate was carried to an 
unreasonable length. 

Meanwhile the Prime Minister had been busy preparing a 
Second Land Act (1881) to repair the deficiencies of the First. 
It ivas the longest and most elaborate piece of legislation ever 
•hrou^lt before Parhament The principles embodied in it 
werfe spoken of as "The Three F’s”* Fair Rents, to be fixed 
Jby ind:^ 3 fn.dent tribunals , Fixity of Tenure, so that a tenant 
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could not be tinned out as long as he paid his rent ; and Free 
Sale, which enabled him to sell his interest in his holding. 
But Parnell was not satisfied, and under his orders the pea- 
santry refused to have anything to do with the Land Courts 
set up by the Act. This so annoyed Gladstone that he allowed 
Forster to have the Irish leader arrested under the Coercion 
Act. But it soon became clear that Parnell’s influence had 
been against violence, for the disturbances now became worse 
than ever. Gladstone was always opposed to repressive 
measures, and he soon began to feel that his Government had 
made a mistake in taking this line towards Ireland. He 
therefore authorised a bargain with Parnell (sometimes called 
The Kilmainham Treaty, aft^dhe^ name of the gaol in which 
Parnell was imprisoned), by which the Government undertook 
to bring in a Bill relieving farmers who were unable to pay 
their arrears of rent, while Parnell undertook to stop the cam- 
paign of lawlessness. Forster was so indignant at this abandon- 
ment of his policy of repression that he resigned, his place as 
Chief Secretary being taken by Lord Frederick Cavendish, a 
high-minded man whom everybody liked and respected. For 
a few weeks it seemed as if this “new departure” of goodwill 
was going to bring about a permanent change for the better in 
the relations between the two countries ; but a perverse fate 
once more intervened. Lord Frederick and a Government 
ofidciai were murdered in Phoenix Park, Dublin, in broad day- 
light, by a gang of rufdans who called themselves "The Invin- 
cibles.” Parnell abhorred their deed as much as anyone ; but 
suspicion naturally fell upon him and his friends. All good 
feeling was at 'an end, and the Government had to bring in 
another Coercion Bill more severe even than that of 1881. 

§ 317- Trouble in Egypt. — ^The Government was also oeset 
by a harassiag series of complications in Egypt. Ten years 
before, a spendthrift Khedive had got heavily into debt to 
fonagn bankers— chiefly English/ and French ; even the sale of 
his Suez Canal shares had only relieved his difficulties for a 
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in a riot at Alexandria. If Egypt fell a prey to anarchy the 
Suez Canal might be blocked, and France or Russia might 
intervene. Could Bri+ain allow any other Power to get posses- 
sion of that bottle-neck of her trade-routes ? Gladstone felt 
that Britain must support the Khedive’s Government until it 
was strong enough to stand alone. France declined to take 
any part in this action, so it was a purely British fleet and 
army that was sent to restore order. The forts at Alexandria 
were destroyed by a naval squadron, and an army under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley crushed Arabi and his mutineers at Tel~eU 
Kebir (1882). The work of reorganising the finances and 
government of the country was now undertaken by Sir Evelyn 
Baring (qfterwards Lord Cromer), who became semi-official 
'' adviser” to the Khedive. 

Meanwhile a fresh complication was arising in the Sudan, 
an outlying province of Egypt. It had been shockingly mis- 
governed, and had only been kept in subjection by means of 
garrisons commanded for the most part by Brutish officers in 
ihe Khedive’s service. A great rebellion now broke out there 
under a Mohammedan religious fanatic who called himself the 
Mahdi. The Khedive was quite unable to suppress it with bis 
own resources, but it was not to be thought of that British 
lives and money shorfld be expended to recover the Sudan for 
him to misrule. The Gladstone Ministry decided that the 
province must be evacuated until the Khedive was strong 
enough to reconquer it for himself. It therefore sent out 
GenerciZ Chcifles Gordon to report on the possibility of with- 
drawing the Egyptian garrisons before they were overcome by 
the Mahdi’s forces. This was a,n tmfortunate appointment. 
Gordon had formerly been Governor of- the Sudan under the 
Khedive, and had made fervent efforts to civilise the Sudanese 
and to convert them to Christianity. He hated the thought 
of handing them over to “a lot of stinking dervishes,” as he 
said. He was an able and experienced soldier, and an earnest 
Christian, but was too independent-minded to carry through a 
task of which h&'did not approve. When he got to Khartoum 
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he made no attempt to cany out his instructions but waited 
m the expectation that the Government would sooner or later 
be compelled to send out an army to relieve him — ^and to 
overcome the Mahdi 

Gladstone knew that some members of his Cabmet were 
Opposed to the policy of abandoning the Sudan, and he felt 
that they had engmeered the appointment of Gordon because 
they foresaw what would happen ^’exed at the attempt to 
force his hand, he refused to send a relief force for a long" 
tune , and when at last he consented to do so, it was too late. 
The place had been stormed by the Mahdi a few days before, 
and Gordon had been killed The nation was overwhelmed 
with gnef and mdignation, and the Queen stopped httle short 
of calling Gladstone a murderer The Government’s majority 
crumbled away, and when Parnell decided to support the 
Opposition (m the belief that a Conservative Govemm^it 
would henceforward be able to do more for Ireland than the 
Liberals), the Second Gladstone Ministry’ was defeated 

§ 318 Home Rule — Gladstone now came forward with a 
bold scheme for dealmg with the grievances of Ireland Ever 
smce the time of O’Connell, the Irish members had been de^ 
fnandmg the Repeal of the Act of Union (§ 250) Hitherto 
this had seemed like crying for the moon, but Ihe state of 
Irdand had become so deplorable, and the Nationalists were 
making themselves so objectionable m the House of Commons, 
that some members of both the great parties begari to consider 
whether something of the sort might not be the b^t method 
of deahng wnth the situation 

When Gladstone resigned in 1885 it was impossible to hold 
a General Election at once, for new lists of voters had to be 
prepared after the passing of the County Franchise Act (§315^ 
The Conservatives accepted office under Lord Salisbury for the 
riroift being, but the election confirmed the Liberal majority, 
Gladstone found himself Prime Mmister for the thud 
Tust before taking office he announced that he felt that 
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the right wa}- of dealing with Ireland was to leave her affairs 
in the hands of her own people, just as we had with the affairs 
of Canada and Australia. He quickly discovered that such a 
measure would cost him the support of a large section of his 
party. Hartington refused to take office with him ; Chamber- 
lain resigned a few weeks later ; even John Bright, one of his 
oldest friends and staunchest supporters, opposed a scheme 
that would put Ulster Presbyterians under a Parliament of 
Catholic Nationalists such as those who had relied on law- 
less methods both at Westminster and in Jreland. But the 
old statesman had put his hand to the plough, and he did not 
turn back. His Home Rule Bill (1886) kept the army, the 
navy, the customs and foreign affairs under the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster ; but for aU other matter's concern- 
ing Ireland a separate assembly was to sit at Dublin. When 
the Bill was put to the vote, eighty Liberals voted with the 
Opposition, and it was defeated. Gladstone dissolved Parlia- 
ment, and “appealed to the country.” But the bulk of the 
nation felt that Home Rule would strike a blow at the unity of 
the Empire. In the new Parliament the Conservatives had 
a majority of nearly two hundred, Gladstone resigned, and 
the Conservatives were placed in office for a second time 
within a twelvemonth. 


CHAPTER LXXIII 

NEW POLITICAL GOSPELS 
1886-1895 

§ 319. “ Resoeute Government.” — Lord Salisbury was now 
Prime Mi nister agaip — ^this time with a substantial majority 
behind him. He took charge of foreign affairs himself ; but 
the most vital question of the day was, what policy the 
Government was going to adopt towards Ireland, in place of 
the Home Rule which had been so decidedly rejected by the 
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electors. Salisbury declared that what Ireland needed was 
“twenty years of resolute government" — the stern repression 
of disorder, coupled with measures to alleviate the distress of 
the peasantry. He appointed his nephew, A. J. Balfour, as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, to carry this policj" out. Balfour 
had hitherto been regarded as too mild and refined for the 
rough-and-tumble of political life but he soon showed that he 
was made of sterner stuff than most people imagined. He 
put through a most drastic Crimes Act (188S), suspending for 
an indefinite period the right to trial bj’ jury, and placing 
all offences against order under the jurisdiction of resident 
magistrates appointed by the Govemm’ent. Balfour was sub- 
jected to bitter attacks both from Liberals and from Nation- 
alists ; but he pursued his way unflinchingly, and it could not 
be denied that his methods were effective in keeping Ireland 
quiet. The other aspect of the Government’s Irish policy 
was seen a year or two later in the Land Purchase Act (1890), 
whereby the Treasury undertook to lend tenants the money 
to purchase their holdings, provided that their landlord was 
willing 'to sell. 

The only important piece of domestic legislation carried 
out by the Ministry was the establishment of County Councils 
(1888). A system under which millions of citizens had no 
control over the spending of the rates which they paid was 
an anachronism in a modem democracy. Henceforth these 
functions were to be performed by County Councils elected 
by the ratepayers (N224). 

§ 320. The New Gospel of " Imperialism.” — One of the 
main reasons for the unpopularity of Gladstone's Home Rule 
policy was that the nation was just beginning to take a pride 
in the Empire. “Imperialism” had hitherto been mainly a 
hobby of a few enthusiasts like Gibbon Wakefield and Lord 
Durham (§§ 298, 302). Disraeli had talked about the preser- 
vation of the Empire (§ 311) ; but his only practical step in 
that direction — ^the scheme for the federation of South Africa 
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— had not led to very encouraging results. Of the other lead- 
ing statesmen of the first half of Victoria’s reign, Palmerston 
w’as mainly interested in-- European politics, John Russell in 
parliamentary reform, and Gladstone in finance and Ireland. 
As for the continental Powers, the fact that France, England, 
and Spain had all lost overseas empires within half a century 
(1780-1810) had convinced them that colonies were not worth 
while. In any case they felt no need for them, having no 
surplus populations and no industries requiring large supplies 
of raw material. 

But towards the end of the ’seventies the situation began to 
change. The Industrial Revolution was by this time making 
rapid headway in Belgium, France, and Germany ; and a vast 
new field for development had been brought to light through 
the exploration of Africa, especially by Livingstone and Stan- 
ley {N230). The first man in Europe to realise the possibilities 
of the new continent was Leopold II, King of the Belgians. 
He sent out Stanley to the Congo district to establish stations 
for trading with the natives ; and the rubber, timber, palm- 
oil, and ivory which were forthcoming was a revelation to 
the rest of Europe. A "scramble for Africa’’ began, each 
country trying to "stake out claims’’ to profitable territory. 
Rivalries arose which threatened to lead to international com- 
plications — ^perhaps to open war.. So Bismarck, the great 
statesman who had founded the German Empire in 1871, 
organised a Conference at Berlin (1884), at which each Power 
was assigned its own "spheres of influence." 

In accordance with this agreement, almost the whole conti- 
nent was partitioned amongst European Powers in the course 
of the next ten years. Spain acquired a strip along the north- 
east coast : Italy seized a tract near the Red Sea ; France 
claimed the Sahara and Algiers ; Germany ’ and Portugal 
obtained territories on both seaboards ; and Belgium founded 
the "Congo Fr^ State.” But the lion’s share fell to Britain. 
Not only did she consolidate valuable possessions on the Gold 
Coast, in Nigeria and in what is now called Kenya, she also 
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made good a claim to the only remaining portion cf Africa 
suited to be a permanent dwdlling-place for white men With 
this last development we shall deal more fully in a later 
chapter (§ 324) 

We sometimes csiU these acquisitions Britain’s * Third 
Empire ” They differed from the great Dominions in the fact 
that they were the result of deliberate policy on the part of 
the Government In 1884 an Imperial Federation League was 
founded, and' people began to talk about “Britain’s Imperial 
destiny,” to take a pride m “the Empire on which the sun 
never sets,” and to point out that “trade follows the flag " 
In 1887 there were great festivities < in London to celebrate 
the fiftieth year of Victoria’s reign , and one of the features of 
this “Jubilee” was a gathermg of representatives from all the 
■Queen’s overseas possessions This brought home to people 
how vast and varied those possessions were 

The most notable convert to the new gospel was Joseph 
Chamberlain He bad become the leader of the group of 
“ Liberal Unionists ” — ^the Liberals who had left the ma>in 
body of the party over Home Rule (§ 318) They did not as 
yet ally themselves offlciahy with the Conservatives, but they 
usually supported Lord Salisbury's Government m Parliament : 
and under Qiamberlam's influence that Government became 
more and more closely, identified with the policy of “Imperial 
Expansion ” 

§ 321 The New Gospel of “ Socialism ” — Another new 
movement was beginmng to make headway in Great Britain 
at this time The effects of the trade depression, of the years 
1878-1880 (§314) were felt for some years after, and caused 
much suffermg among the working-class This aroused great 
interest m social questions, and among the remedies suggested 
was “Socialism.” Its doctrines had been propounded in a book 
i&as KapUal^ by Karl Marx, a German Jew who, ex- 
pelled from his native land for his political views, had lived in 
^Lowdon, and bad prodnoed this epoch-making work in 1 869 He 
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sought to prove by histoucal argument*! tb.it the “capitalist” 
system of production is bound sooner oi latoi to be replaced 
by a system undei winch the woikors will collectiveh' own 
the instruments of pioduction — ^and that it behoves all men of 
good will to be piepaied foi a class war which will hasten the 
coming of this state of things These ideas ha<l notaioused 
much Intel est in this country until the\ weie taken up m the 
early 'eighties by some of the >oungci Tiade Union leaders. 
Most of the eJcisting Unions were limited to highly skilled 
workeis, who could aftord a weekly subsciiptum of a shilling 
or more, in return foi which then Unions insuicd them against 
sickness and unemplo\ meiit But this s\Sftem was ciuite out 
of the reach of the unskilled “casual ’’ woiker 

A great I strike of the London dock- workeis brought the 
matter to a head The strike was a lemarkable piece of im- 
provised organisation earned thiough by some of the new 
type of “ Socialist ” Trade Union leadens, notably John Bums 
and Tom Mann The aockers had a veiy strong case, and 
public opinion was on their side In the end they gained 
practically all that they weie fighting foi — sixpence anhoui, 
and spells of not less than foui hours’ employment. Their 
success gave a great impetus to the “new Trade Unionism.” 
Unskilled workers began to form Unions with a weekly sub- 
scription of a few pence, designed aimpij' to suppoit thoir 
interests against employers, with the ultimate object of bring-, 
mg “ the capitalist system ” to an end and substituting “ <.om- 
mon ownership of the means of produetion “ From this time 
the Trade Union movement became more and more associated 
with Socialism. 

1 322 Gladstone tries again — Gladstone, now over eighty 
years of age, remained “chained to the oar” (to use his own 
expression) by his determination to make one more attempt 
to carry through Home Rule There were signs that public 
was begmnmg to veer round, for the prisons were 
crowded .with ooUtical prisoners, includmg a number of Mem-r 
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bcis of Pailiamont, and such methods of government hav-e 
alwa3'b been lepugnant to the British people Moreover, The 
m the com so of a senes of attacks on the Nationalist 
paity, punted a lettci supposed to be wutten by Parnell, im- 
plying approval of the Phoenix Paik murders (§ 316) This 
letter was afterwards proved to be a forgeiy, and the episode 
naturally' produced a leaction in his favoui The Liberal party 
and then lush allies began to hope that theie would be a 
majority in favoui of Home Rule at the next General Election 
Then Paincll ft‘ll into disgrace by being involved in a divorce 
suit , and a bittci feud aiosc, both m the Libeial party and 
among the lush themselves, as to whethei he ought to be 
allowed to continue as leadei of the Nationalist party 

These dissensions checked the “ swing of the pendulum,” 
and the election of 1892 sent to Parliament Liberals andCon- 
seivatives in almost equal numbeis The eftect was to give 
control to the Nationalists, who held the balance between the 
English pal ties 'riion support enabled Gladstbne to turnout 
the Conseivutivc's, and to foim his F(;mith Ministiy The 
most notable niembei of it, aftci the old Premier himself, was 
Sir William Haic'ouit, the Chancellor o± the Exchequei His 
Budget of 1894 made maik in the histoiy of British . fiscal 
policy by its c-xtension of the Death Duties — ^tliat is to say, the 
duties payable on legacies Thoie was a gieat outcry against 
this ” robbeiy of the dead,” but it still foiras one of the most 
impoitant soin cos of levenuo 

Gladstone now biought in a Second Home Rule Bill (1893) 
This time he proposed that Ireland should be represented at 
Westminster as well as m her own Parliament, so that she 
might take hei share in the direction of impeiial affairs It 
scraped througli tjhe House of Commons, but was foredoomed 
to rejection by the House of Ixirds, where it was thrown out 
by a majority of something like ten to one Under the shadow 
of this defeat the “ Giand Old Man ” retued fiom political hfe, 
and died some four years later His place as Prime Minister 
was taken by Lord Rosebery , but the Government was torn 
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by peisonal squabbles now that jJis gic.it loadtn was gone, and 
a yeai oi so latei it was turned out of office 


CHAPTER LXXIV 

BRITON VERSUS BOER 
1895-1902 

§ 323 Lord Salisbury avd ForekiN Affa^irs — ^When. Lord 
Sahsbmv formed his Third Mimstiy, aftei tho fall of the 
Libeials in 1895, the “ Liberal Unionist ” gioup took office 
undei him Indeed, the new ingiedient worked so stiongly 
in the Conservative party tlut its veiv name w.ls changed 
to “ Unionist, ” and Chamberlain became the most prominent 
membei of the Cabinet He lould have chosen any of the 
great offices of state , and the fact that he derided to become 
Colonial Secretary indicated that imperialism had become the 
centre of his political interests. The post had hitherto been 
regarded as of minor importance , but his vigoious iH»isonality 
soon made it the predominant department 

Lord Salisbury returned to his old post at the Foreign Office. 
He was almost immediately called upon to deal with a 
difficulty over the boundary between British Guiana and the 
republic of Venezuela President Cleveland of the United 
States announced that he would appoint a commission to 
settle the dispute, and that he would treat any attempt by 
Britain to enforce her claims as a breach of the " Monroe 
Doctrine” (§ 273). This was very like a threat of war, but 
Salisbury hiade “ the soft answer which turneth away wiath ” 
He agreed to submit the question to an Arbitration Com- 
mission, which ultimately decided in favour of Britain, and 
all ended well 

A few years later the danger of war loomed up again — ^this 
time with France During <the last fifteen years the govern- 
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nient and aiiuy of Egypt had been so successfully reorganised 
by Lord Cromer and Colonel Kitdiener (§ 317) that the 
counti 3 ' was able to undertake the long-delayed reconquest of 
the Sudan Kitchenci set to work m a very methodical way, 
building a lailway as he advanced, so as to bring the Sudan 
into permanent C(jmmuniration with Egypt It took him 
nearly thiec vcais to icach Khartoum, where he brought the 
forces ot tlic Mahdi to bay, and utterly destroyed them at the 
Battle of Onidurman (1398) 

The P'lencl) had long regretted their action in leaving Biitain 
in sole contiol ol Egyptian affairs, and they weie very jealous 
of the success of the Nile campaign, particularly as it threat- 
ened to ujiset a scheme of their own for extending then 
dominions fnmi the Sahaia to the Red Sea They therefore 
sent Majoi Maichand to set up the tricoloi at Fashoda, on the 
uppei Nile, Kitchenei requested Maichand to withdraw, 
pointing out that the Egyptian Government could not allow 
a foreign Powei to contiol the uppei waters of the river on 
which its veiy existence depended For some weeks it seemed 
as if wai might ensue, but wisei counsels prevailed, 'and the 
Frtoich Govei nment abandoned its claims 

A joint Anglo-Egyptian administration was set up to rule 
the Sudan, whuh piospored exceedingly under the care of 
Sir Francis \Ving<ite, who became High Commissioner a year 
■or two later. 

§ 324 Rhodesia. — Meanwhile a cntical situation was deve- 
loping m another part of Africa The greatest personality m 
the imperialist movement of tlie 'eighties and 'nineties was 
Cectl Rhodes (1853-1902). The son of a country clergyman, 
he had gone out to South Afiica for the benefit of his healtli, 
and there he made a fortune m the diamond-fields The ex- 
pansion of the British Empire was- a religion to him In parti- 
cular he dreamed of a United States of South Afnea wheieni 
Britons would unite with Boers to form a new nation, much as 
they had united with Frenchmen to form the Canadian nation 
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He had no love foi Coiomi.U Otin’e .idmmistiation--his aim 
was a self-governing dominion, to be joined eventiuilly with 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada m a Butish ('oinmon- 
wealth of Nations to preserve the i>ea(e of the world and the 
piogiess oi civilisation 

He began by urging the Cajxs Parhameut {<d winch he had 
been a member since 1880) to annoK Be< huanaland. lest it 
should be absoi bed in Geiman West Afiu.i and so jJievent 
the noithward expansion of British jHiwei But the Cape 
Government refused to embark upon such an atlventurous 
policy , so Rhodes had to be content wnth seeing the country 
taken undei the pxotoction ot the (hdonial Olfice This inci- 
dent showed him that he must be able to ju t indei>endoutly of 
politicians, and therefore must have the jiowei w'huh money 
alone can give He therefore devoted himself tf> "('ornering” 
the diamond market, with the result that within three years 
his personal income was something hkc .i million a \c.ir He 
was now in a position to set on foot a gieat schonit* to develop 
the splendid high-lying country between tlu* Lnnpojif! and the 
Great Lakes He formed a piivate Comjiam, .ind obtained 
from the Government a chartei authorising it to extend the 
railway and telegraph through this tenitf>i>’, to riigani.se trade 
and colonisation within it, and to develop its miniual wealth 
In 1890 the first band of pioneers, British and Dutch, were 
sent up to take possession At first theie was ttouble witli 
the Matabele , but after this wax like lacc had betm subdued 
the development of the new countiy proceeded apaie. In 1895 
It received by royal proclamation the name of Rhodma, 
This was the zenith, of Rhodes’s career. Prime Minister of the 
Cape Government, chairman of the Chartered Company, con- 
troller of the world’s diamond, output, he wielded such power 
jas has rarely fallen into the hands of a private citizen. But 
Nemesis was jpit hand, 

I 335 The Jameson Raid — One great obstacle to Rhodes’s 
plaas' was the existence of the Dutch republics ‘ they refused 
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even to join the Butish colonies in a common railway and 
postal system. In 1889 the position was complicated by the 
discoveiy of gold near Johannesburg, in the south-west cornei 
of the Transvaal Within a few months gold-seekers from all 
parts of the world — ^many of them people of very undesirable 
chaiacter — fai outnumbeied the entire Boer population of the 
lepublic Undei the existing Constitution these “ Uitlandeis”^ 
(foicigneis) would gam control of the government To prevent 
this, the Boers passed a law making it almost impossible for 
foreign-boin peisons to gam the nght to vote The Uitlanders 
felt that it was unjust that they should pay nineteen-twentieths 
of the taxes (the icvcnue had risen from ;^150,000 to 
;f3,000.(MJ<) since the discovci}. of gold) and yet have no voice- 
in the spending of the monej But Piesident Kruger turned 
a deaf car to their comjilaints Finding themselves unable to 
gain redress by <‘<mstitutional methods, they plotted an armed 
insurrection to overthrow the Boer Government 

Rhodes, tempted bv the hope of dealing away the Boer 
opposition to his schemes, entered into the conspiracy He 
supplied the Uitiandeis with aims and ammunition, and under- 
took to support thcii using with 1,S00 men in the service of 
the Chaiteted Onnpuny This force was to make a raid from 
the Bechuanaland bolder, under the command of Dr. Stair 
Jameson, who was his close personal friend and the contioller 
of Rhodesia Of touise, this was quite an unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding, especially on the part of the Prime Mmisfer of the 
Cape -Government (as lie now was), but he was impatient to 
see his .schemes < arried through, for the doctors had warned 
him that he had not long to live. Mature reflection made him 
see his mistake, and he liad sent a message cancelling the ar- 
rangements, when appalling news was brought to him Jame- 
son, becoming impatient of delay, had “ridden in” without 
even concerting action with the Uitlanders ; and the Boers had 
captured all the laideis with humiliating ease. It was a terrible 
blow to all that Rhodes held most dear. He was foiced to lesign 
all his public positions ; a wedge had been dnven between the 
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two races winch he mot>t wislicd to unite . <uul Ins imjwnahiit 
ideals had been (.cneicd %vith disgia«e .nid ndu ule 

§ 326 The South AtRictx Wak -- The f.nneson Raul made 
good relations between the twet i.kcs nn]«issiblc The* lians- 
vaal Government felt that the Bnti'^h had designs upon then 
country, and began to spend the te\enuc‘ tlu^v < xtorted fiom 
the Uitlanders in pioviding themselves with np-to-dati equip- 
ment foi war and instructors from the Funeh .ukI (xemian 
armies, while the Uitlandeis <omplaincd nioie lUid moie bit- 
teily of the unfaii treatment to wliuh the\ weie subjected. 
In 1897 they petitioned the British Government to mteivene 
With Piesident Kiuger on then liehalf, and ( hambmlam took 
uip tbeir cause with eagei zesi The treaty of 1881' (§ 315) had 
gi anted the Boers something short of complete independence, 
and disputes arose as to exactly” how fai Biitain had a right to 
interfeie in their alfaiis At length the British Goceinment 
demanded that Krugei should definitely ai'knowledge that 
Britain was the paramount Powei tluougliout Soutli Africa, 
and upon his refusal tumps weie moved up towards the fion- 
tiers of the republic When Krugei demanded that these 
threatening actions should cease, wai was dec l.ned (October 
1899) The Orange Free State, though it had taken no jiart in 
the quarrel (for, having no goldfields, it had no Uitlanders), 
threw in its lot with its sister lepubhc and declaied war also 
At firs^ sight it seemed an amazing piece of audacity for 
these two tmy states, with a combined population of less than , 
100,000, thus to challenge the British Empire ; and it was 
generally expected that the aftair would be over in a few 
months But the Boers had much m then favour. A wide ex- 
panse of sparsely populated country is very fefiundt to master, 
as the British had found m the War of American Independence 
<§ 230) Such a country is suited for guerrilla warfare, and at 
tfiis the Boers proved themselves highly expert. Their civil 
^9<|e«|pations made them horsemen and marksmen ; they knew 
the cepBtry; they were fighting among their own people; 
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they had the tinjdeiu weajxuxs and had Imni tiamed 

to nse them b;^ iiist-iate instixictoi'* , and, tinluinipeied by 
«laboiate baggage-tiams.. they could nio\e .thout witfi a mobi- 
lity highly disconcoiting to a })iot<>-,^io7ial amtj , .icdistomed 
only to old-fashioned niass-tuctics 

The details of the figliting me sunnnaii‘»ed eLsewheie in this 
book (N233) The British foices met with disastei duung the 
first few months, but their overwln‘lniing Mipenontt innum- 
beis and lesouices giadually woio the Boei.s down, though the 
wai lasted ten times as long as liad been pi edit ted at the 
outset. At the Peace of Vereenigtnf' (Ma\ 1902) the Boers 
had to surrender all claim to independence, but were i>u)mised 
full lights of self-government undci the Union Jack m tlie near 
futuie Parliament made a giant of ;^IO,000,0<K) towards le- 
pairing tlie damage done in the war, lesto'cking the faims and 
1 eopening the diamond mines 

The promise of self-government was iulhlled in 1900. and a 
few years later the four South African (“oiomes (tw«» Boei and 
two British) were united to foim a new Dominion. Rhodes’s 
vision had come tiue, though he did not li\e to see it (lie died 
in 1902) Unfortunately the seeds of hostility sown by the 
raid and the war continued to produce an imdei growth of ill- 
feeling, and racial cleavage is still a handicap to the piogiess 
■of the Union 


CHAPTER LXXV 

THE REVIVAL OF LIBERALISM 
1903-1914 

I 327 The Fall of the Unionist Government — In January 
J901 the longest reign in English histoiy came to an end 
the death of Victoria and the accession of her son as 
This was followed a year later by the retirement 
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of Loid Sahsbuiv. who was succeeded as Piemier by Balfour. 
The Unionist (loveimnc'iit had gamed a lenewed lease of power 
by a Geneial Election in 1900 The South African War had 
checked the noimal " swing of the pendulum,” for although 
the disasteis ol the fust stage of the wai had reflected a good 
deal of disc 1 edit on the (lovcinmcnt, people remembered the 
old warning against ” changing hoises while ciossing a brook.” 
Moreover, the war h,id divided the lanks of the Liberals, for 
some of them suppoited the Government in its policy towards 
the Boois, while others woie entiiely opposed to it Among 
those who became extiemely unpopular owing to their “pro- 
Boer ” and anti-wai sentiments weie the official leader of the 
paity, Sn Heniy ('ampbell-Bannemian, and one of the most 
notable ol its youngei membeis. Mi Lloyd Geoige 

But as soon as the war was ovei the tide began to turn 
strongly against the Unionists, partly owmg to then conduct of 
it, and paitlv owmg to the using demand for a number of social 
refoinis winch they showed no sign of carrying through Then 
Chambezlam's feivent impel lahsm impelled him to take up a 
new line of ix>h<'y which hastened their decline in favour In 
order to diaw the Dominions and the Mother Country more 
closely together, he hi ought forward a scheme of Imperial Pre- 
ference — that IS to say, he pioposed that lowei duties should be 
charged on goods coming fiom othei parts of the Empire than 
on foieign piodnee This involved putting flesh duties on the 
foreign goods, and thus leveismg the Free Trade policy under 
whidi Britain’s t'ommeicial and shipping supremacy had been 
built up since the time of Peel. At tiist Chambeilam limited 
his demands to a small duty on com , but the opjxisition was 
so fierce that Ins lighting spiiit was roused, and he went on to 
advocate a thoioughgoing TanfJ Reform — all-round “ Protec- 
tion ” to prevent foieign countries fiom competing with Biitish- 
madfi goods in the home niaikot Whatevei the meiits 
of his proixisals, they completed the imn of the Unionist party 
For some of the most impoitant members of the party were 
unconvinced by his arguments; and, on the other hand, the 
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that this was an exceptional case — the Hudget w.ts .in attack 
on the rights of propertv Foi the hist time m histou a 
Budget was rejected b\ the I j»pei ( hainbei Vsqmth dis- 
solved Parliament to enable thetoiintis to de< ide tlie all- 
important question At the Gcneiai Kk*< ti<»n oi Jaimau 1910 
the Government’s raajoiits was leduted t<» .ilnmt 120, but 
this was sufticient for the pin pose, .md \\Iu*n tin* Budget 
came befoie the Lords again (m Apiil 1910 b\ ulnrli time 
another Budget was due *) the\ allowed it to pass 

But the Government would not let luatteis n*'-! theie The 
incident had brought to a head a long-standmg quaiiel be- 
tween the Liberal parti and the House Loids hoi there 
was a permanent and oveiwhelming Consei vatice maj<»iit} in 
that House, and Liberals complamed that un{H>rtant measiues, 
passed by laige majorities m a AewK elei ted House of Com- 
mons after weighty discussion, had been summ.iuh rejected 
by a sparsely attended House of I.oids with pi.uttcallj no 
discussion at all The Asquith Government theietoie deter- 
mined to follow up its victory of the Budget h\' jHumanentlj 
limiting the power of the Lords to a “susiieusive veto” The 
battle over this drastic amendment to the ('oustitution was just 
about to begin when the death of King Kdwanl {Ma> 1910) 
caused a suspension of hostilities. A lonfeience lM‘tween tlie 
l^ders of both sides was earned on foi some time , but in 
November it broke up without having lome to an agieement. 
Thereupon Asquith announced anothei Citnieiai IClection (the 
second in 1910) on the sole question as to whethei the absolute 
veto of the House of Lords should be abolished. The lesult was 
that the Liberal majority remained practicajlj^ unchanged The 
Lords tried to defy this verdict by passing amendments to the 
"Parliament Bill,” winch quite altered it.s provisions. The 
Goiniuons rejected these amendments and sent the Bill up to 
the Lords again in its original form ; and Asquith now an- 
iKmnced that King George V, taking into consideration the 
result of the last election, had screed to enforce* the will of 
people (as- expressed at the recent election) by creating 
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enough new Libeial Peers to redress the balance of parties in 
the Loids Thus, if the Uppci Chamber insisted on its amend- 
ments its dignitv would be cheapened by the creation of 
hundieds of new Peers, and the obnoxious Bill would be 
passed aitei all So the\' gave wa}’, and the Parliament Act 
became law {N236) 

§ 330 Strife — ^The Budget Crisis and the Abohtion of the 
Loids’ Veto weie but two of many struggles which excited the 
public during these jcais Another was the movement for 
Votes for Women Hitheito it had been earned on m a sober 
constitutional wav, and nobody had taken much notice of it , 
but in 1905 Mrs Pankhurst and her two daughters founded 
"The Women's Social and Political Union," which went in 
for moie vigoious methods They determined that neither 
Government noi nation should know a moment’s peace until 
It had gi anted then demands The 5 ’ smashed shop-windows, 
they thiew inflammable material into post-boxes, they burned 
down public buildings, they invaded the House of Commons, 
they attacked Ministers with dog-whips and red pepper. Wlien 
they weie ai rested for those exploits they refused to pay 
fines , and when they weie imprisoned they went on hunger- 
strike. -The Goveimnont was a good deal embarrassed by the 
movement, but it lefused to give way, and women only gamed 
the vote m 1913, when the justice of their claim had been 
brought home to the nation by their devotion to the national 
cause dining the War 

Then the Trade Union movement took a revolutionary turn. 
The Unions were disappointed that the Labour party had not 
done moie for the working-classes, and some of the younger and 
wilder spirits among the leaders began to preach a return to the 
gospel of social revolution as taught by Karl Marx Theie was 
a great railway strike in 1911, because the companies would 
not recognise tiie right of the Unions to speak for the men 
in arranging wages and conditions of employment Then fol- 
lowed a gigantic miners’* strike, to enforce a minimum wage all 
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over the countiy oi 5-5 a d<u 0 %(m a nnllton men weie idle, 
many othei indnstiie'a weie allot led, and a blow was struck at 
the coal-export tiade fiom whi< h it ne\ei utoveicd The stiike 
was only ended when the Go\ei ament '^topped in. piopounded 
a compiomise, and cnfoiced it an t <if Paiharncnt To 
many people all this was a disipiunmu icvel.ition of the 
strength and solidantj of the Umon-^ , and this .lUum was 
increased when m the spiing ol 1914 thiee of the gieatest of 
them — the railwaymen, tlie mmeis, and the tianspoit workers 
— formed a Triple Inditstnal Alhanue, to pool then power of 
putting pressure on the employ eis 

Lastly, the question of Home Rule « amc up again, and pro- 
voked a ciisis which brought Ii eland wiihm nicasuiable distance 
of civil war So long as the Libei.il G»*vernment had the 
majority of 1906 it could aflford to ignore the Irish Paity , but 
when the elections of 1910 leduced its majoiity to 120, it was 
forced to do something to plat ate them. Aecordingly, a 
Third Home Rule Bill was brought in (1912) The great 
majority of the Irish people W’Cie insistent in then < l.iim for 
autonomy, but the Protestants of Ulstei 'vitne equally detei- 
mined that in no ciicumstances would thev submit to a 
Catholic Government at Dublin. Entouiaged b\ the rmomst 
party in England, they imported aims and liegau to dull, so 
as to be able to resist by fone any attempt to coeice them; 
and the Nationalists of southern Ireland made counter-prepa- 
rations The Lords rejected the Bill, but under the new 
Parliament Act it would come into foice without theii consent 
within three years It seemed as if this would be the signal 
for open war As the fatal day appioachcd, King George 
summoned representatives of both sides to a conference (June 
1914), but the feeling in Ireland was so white-hot that if any 
of them had made a concession he would have been repudiated 
by his followers. Then, just when the excitement was at its 
heii^t, this crisis was swallowed up by a greater. 

§ 331. 'The Road to Armageddon. — To explain the causes 
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of the World War would need the whole of a book mtjch 
bigger than this , foi those caus>e& involved three distinct cur- 
rents of ill-feeling — the rivalry' between Austria and Russia 
for influence m the Balkans, the rivalry between Britain and 
Germany foi coniineinal and naval supremacy, and the far 
older and more complicated i at e-hatred between France and 
Germany Here we < an but mention a few of the mam points 
as seen from a British angle 

The Fianco-Geimau Wai had left great bitterness between 
those two Poweis, and each sought to strengthen itself with 
allies, Germany foimmg the Tuple Alliance with Austria and 
Italy, while h'runce m<ido a f:)ual Alliance with Russia Britain 
prided lieiself on “a policy of Splendid Isolation” from these 
continental animosities , thougli on the whole we were drawn 
rather towaids out (leiman “cousins” than towards France, 
with whom we, liiid several bones of contention, especially 
over Egypt (§ But when things went badly with our 

forces in the eaiK da\s of the Boei War, there was a universal 
shout of delight from European Powers which were jealous of 
our Empire, and m this t, horns it was Germany that took the 
lead Indeed, the Geiman Emperoi hinted that nothing but 
the overwhelming suiieiionty of tiie British navy prevented 
him from coming to the aid of the Boers And as he now began 
to build up his own navy as if to challenge that superiority, 
our statesmen felt that it would be suicidal to remain on bad 
terms with Franco as w'ell So soon aftei the death of Salis- 
bury (who stood b\ the old pio-Gorman policy) his successor 
as Foreign Secretaiv (Loid Lansdiiwne) and in the Premier- 
ship (Balfour) negotiated an Entente Cordtale with France 
This was not a foimal treaty It merely cleared up several 
outstanding causes of ill-feeling between the two countries, 
and made a “gentlemen's agreement” that each would support 
the other in case of attack by a thud part^’ This was supple- 
mented a few years latei by a similai understanding between 
Britain and France’s ally, Russia (N228, 229) 

The Liberal Government under Campbell-Bannerman and 
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Asquith continued tins p()h«'\ Adniii.il rishei dt‘sii(ned a 
supei -battleship, the Dreudnonght, whi< h umld outimige and 
outsteam anything afloat, and a lato began between Britain 
and Germany in buihling ships of this t>pe. Haldane at the 
War Office leoiganised the aini\ to tit it tui a new jnupose — 
to take Its place alongside the h'lench ann> in a toutinental 
wai And all this time the Goveinnient was <aietul to 
avoid any word or deed that might i>ieeipitate the cnsis, and 
many LibeiaJs were opposed to the giowing e\pendituie on 
armaments Several times it seemed as it wai weie about to 
break out on the Continent, but on oath ooc.ision the irisis 
was successfully tided over When at last the tt*nsion leached 
breaking-point, it was through a (.oinpamtivelv mmoi imident 
A recent wai between the Balkan states had lesulted in greatly 
strengthening Seibia, of whith Austria was veiy jealous. In 
June 1914 the Archduke Fiancis Feidmand, hen to the Aus- 
trian throne, was murdered at Saiajevo, jnesumabh by 
Serbians Austria demanded bumihating jienanco titmi the 
Serbian Government Seibia agieed to mne-tenths of the 
Austrian demands, but the fact that she demmied at the 
other tenth was made an excuse fox an immediate dedaiation 
of war Thereupon Russia came to the siijipoit of Muhu, 
Germany supported Austiia against Russia, and I^raine sup- 
ported Russia against Germany, all within the spate- of a 
few days 

The great question now was What would lingland do’ 
There was a general feeling in favour of Fiance, though the 
Entente did not bind us to come to her aid in the I'Misting 
circumstances, yet what had we to do with the Balkan iival- 
nes which had been the root cause of the quanel ’ 

The situation was still in the balance when news came that 
the Germans were attacking France through Belgium. Ihe 
maintenance of treaties and the safety of tlxe Netherlands weie 
the reason for our entering upon the World War, just as they 
had been the reason for our entering upon the Rcvolutionaiy 
Wars 120 years earlier (§ 243). The Government had the 
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whole nation at its l)a<'k when it sent an ultimatum to Ger- 
man demandii\i," tlu^ immediate evacuation of Belg-ium. The 
Gerniau <'han(*e]}or protested to the British ambassador, in 
words whic'h aitei wards became ianK>us, against the folly of 
making war “lor a mere sc'rap of paper '' The Kaiser^s Gov- 
ernment had not expected that Biitain would adopt such 
an attitude , but its mighty war-machine had been set in 
motion and <‘ould not now he stopped The time-limit for 
the ultimatum cx}>iied at midnight of 4th August 1914. 



NOTES OX PERIOD X (KS<>7-1914) 

M>VHKHI<,Ns OF HKil MX 

Victoria ( 1 837-1 90 1 ) 

Edwaru VI I (1901-1910) 

Georok V (1910-1930). 

MOST NOTVBLI-: FORIGGN KTElvKS. 

France : X’apoleo.n III (The See.ond ICmpiie ■ 1S.V2-1870). 

The Thiro Khpcblu tl871- ). 

German V : William I (1871-1KK8), 

William II (1888-1918). 

JCo. 220. — DISRAELI .\ND GLADSroXK A <OMlWKiSON. 

Disraeli Gi.\,i)sroNK 

Beginning as Radical, became iJt'ginning .ii Tory, hiicaine leader 
leader of Conservative.s. ot Liber.iK. 

Favoured aggressive foreign policy \voide<l aggressive foreign f«ilicy. 
An "Imperialist.” Xot interested in imperial jiolitics. 

Understood nothing of finance. G.reatest of iMiianee Minisleis 

Not active as legislator. Exulted m the lalKiur of iegisla- 

tion. 

Excelled m Opposition. Ineffective in Opjxisition (except 

for Midlotliuin catnpaign). 

Keen sense of humour, tactful, l.^cked hinnoui and tact, neglect- 
understood human nature, tni personal factoi. 

Excelled in quip and epigram. Mxcelled in elevated cjratory. 

Hussophobe in the Eastern Ques- Turkopholx^, ui the East<*rn yncs* 
tion. lion. 

India the centre of his interests- Ireland the centre of his interests 

Keynote : Patriotism. Keynote; Rkuitkousness. 

Ko. 221.— THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF CU.ADSTON h:. 

As Finance Minister : 

He rounded off Peel s Free Trade policy on which the <T>minercial 
and industrial supremacy of Britain were built up {N201). 

He set an example of economy and careful aiuJiiing of public 
accounts. ^ ^ 

In Foreign Affairs : 

He set an example of international arbitration over the Alabama 
dispute. 

He “backed the right horse“ over Italian freedom and the Eastern 
Question. (Events proved Disraeli wrong over both the.se matters.) 
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In Parliamlntarv Kei-orm 

He did more to shafie the Second Great Reform Act (itso7) than 
Disraeli, who was its author 
He passed the Ballot \.ct (1872) 

He passed the County Franchise Act (1884), which added more 
voters tlian both the earhei Reform Acts put together 
Over Ireeanu 

He devoted twenty-fise years to its problems, and it is arguable that 
if Ills jilan of Home Rule liad been adopted in 1886 Ireland would still 
form part of the United Kingdom 

No 222 —rHb. ACHrii.\ EMENTb OF DISRi^EU 

(1) He created the modem Conseivative Party, givmg it new 
watchwords — the Preservation of* the Constitution and the Empire, 
and Social Reform 

(2) He carried through the Second Reform Act, which made 
Britain a demotiaty 

(3) He did more th.in any other man to create pride in the Empire 

(4) He often saw fuither by his Hashes of intuition than Gladstone 
did by his fiery /cal 

Eg he realised the impoi tance of Trade Unions , he understood 
India , he grasjied tlie imijortance of the Suei; Canal , he saw the 
possibilities of Imperial Federation 

(5) He carried on the I’almeistoman tradition of a " forward pohcy " 
in foreign affairs , and in 1878 he made Britain for a time the dominant 
Poiver in ls,urope 

No 223 -SOCIVL REFORMS UNDER THE DISRAELI MINIS- 
TRY (1874-1880) 

Artisans' Dweiiino i (1875) requiicd Town Councils to appoint 
Medical Officers of Health, and empowered them to have slum pro- 
perty replated by he.iltin clwcUmgs which tould be let at a reason- 
able rent to woikmg-tlass tenants 

Tlie Frii-ndly Socii uks Ui (1875) placed these organisations 
under Government control, thus encouiaging thiift 

Friendly Societies provide '‘beiietlts" in sickness m return for small 
weekly subset iplions Several of them had gone bankrupt through 
mismanagement oi dishonesty, with disastrous results 

The Emwoybrs and Workmen Act (1875) protected Trade Unions 
from prosecution for " tonspiraoy ” 

It remained a sort of Magna Charta of Trade Unionism for a quarter 
of a century ' 

Tlie ENCLOsoRtt oi Commons Act (1876) prevented landlords from 
absorbing public land into their estates 

One of its ftrat effects was to &a\e Epping Forest as a playground 
for the East End of London 
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Ihe Merck 4,Nr Shipping Ari (1876) rei^ul.ilcd the uiuditinn of 
employment in inei chant ces'^els 

Seamen often lost their lives tlunUKh living sent to sisi. in unsoa- 
worthy ships, which lascally shipowntis ueio tjmte jnepareit to lose 
for the sake of the insurance V.ttention was drawn hi tlii> ci.il by 
Samuel Plimsoll, il P, and tiie mark on the side ol the slop winch 
shows how deeply she may be loadi'tl is stiH called *‘ riie i’limsoll 
Mark ’* 

The Factory and Workshop Ui (1878) «udihud the m.in\ \cts 
which had been passed to regulate conditions ot employment since 
the famous Act of 1833 (§ 282) 


Iso 224 —DEVELOPMENT Oh LOf VL (,0\ KRXMLN T (1815- 
1914) 

The New Poor Law of 1834 (§283) punidctl loi hnal Bo\rus op 
Guardians to supervise Poor Relief and arrange lot a l*ooi Rate 

The Mumcipal Corporation Act (1835) prosided tor elected lows 
Councils to be created m all boroughs, m place of the old ” coi pota- 
tions,” which had often been co-optative and toirupt 

This was a corollary of the ParUamentaiv Reform \tt «l 1832 

The Education Act (1870) provided for the ekn tion of loc.d School 
Boards to take charge of the elementary schools whi< h the <tovem- 
ment was budding 

The Local Government Board (1871) was established to ait lor the 
Government m relation to various local bodies, esjieciallv m reg<iul to 
Poor Relief, Public Healtli, Housing Improvements, Highways, etc 

Most of its functions were taken over by the Ministry of Ilealthin 
1919 

The Local Government Act (1888) set up Coitniy (tniNtris, which 
did for rural districts what the Municipal tkirjioration Vet laid done 
for boroughs Hitherto such matters (roads, public lusiUh, eti ) had 
been controlled by county magistrates (§ 319) 

One outcome of the Act was the formation of a County of 1 ondon, 
with an elective Council, which umhed the local government of Lon- 
don, hitherto controlled by a chaotic welter of “vestries." 


No 225 —DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION (1815-1914). 

1833 — First Government Grant (to the Voluntary Societies) for 
budding schools 

Money paid to the Voluntary Societies (N193). 

1839 — Grants increased , inspectors appomted to see the money 

^nt 

Note the growth of ‘'bureaucracy." 
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1861 — Giants im leased System of payments by results 

It the bii^j^est t^iants went to the schools that could get most 
childiea uj") to a given test-standard 

But ni iht iinddii^ oj tin unitury les^ than halj the nation could 
read and 

1868 Public hchools Vet 

Reoigaiiiscd the govcining bodies of seven of the nine existing 
Public Sehools, *ind established the modern Public School system — a 
pec.nliail\ Biilish institution 

1870--hoist(u's K<iuccition \ct-«a nation-wide system of elemen- 
tary education 

1880 • — \ttcndanc-e made c ompulsory 

Ilitheito theio had not been suthcient schools for this 

1890 hlcnicntaiy iulucation made ficc 

I iithci to pai cuts h<Ki paid a few pence pei week 

1899 — fioarci of ivducation established 

Hithei to educiit ion had been under the Vice-Piesident of the Council 

1902 — Balfoui\ Itduc^ition Vet abolished School Boards, bringing 
state-aided st hools undei control of Town and County Councils 

The Act also encoui<iged Jx)c<d Vuthonties to build Secondary 
Schools wherevci they were needed to bring secondaiy education 
within the reach of all who weie fitted to profit by it, including a 
system of *'freo places" from Elementary Schools 

No 226 -THh: ('VUSKS Ob' THE TROUBLE IN IRELAND 

(a) H|scorv —the memoiy of wrongs suffered from English Govern- 
ments in the past 

Kc‘])eated confiscations of land (§ 248) , the Penal and Commercial 
Codes (§ 248), the ** betrayal " ovei Emancipation (§ 250) 

(b) Racial Vmmosuv— between a privileged upper class of English 
blood and a poasantiy of <\*lts 

Tins cleavage between "the two nations" in Ireland had been 
brouglit dl>ont by the conhscations of the past 

(c) Ruicnous Animosuy — the great majority being Catholic and 
the privileged nnnoniy Protestant {Thus Protestantism is associated 
with "landloidism ") 

PV>inented by C'afliohc piiesihood, who have tremendous influence 
ovci the peasantry* 

(d) Eco>30Mrc DxFncuLriLS -"over-populatxon, based on a staple 
crop liable fo complete failure 

The potato will feed more to the acre than any other crop, and 
population increases up to this limit But it is (or was) liable to 
disease — lienee periodical famines* And there were no industries to 
provide alternative occupations* 
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(e) Land L\ws — the land mostly Ix-uiri »» tlu hand, of great Lad- 
lords, who let on jeaih tenancies 

Ihe peasants competed for holding'., fotvtnn np icuK to heghts 
which they could not pay, thn-, placing theiusehe^ at Ihe mercy of 
landloids The short tenancies made it iniptisHibh* fm them to'ira- 
prove the land Hence the> h\ed in degiadeil }W)\ ertc , \ eiy noax tlie 
margin of starvation 

(f) Absentee Lakolorus— wiio s|x*ut tlx* leiits th*\ <lrew from 
Ireland in England 

Thus draining the country of its resource-. 

Disraeli put Ins fiHgci ou the spot u'imi ft said that what Ireland 
was suffering from was ‘‘ a starving pnpuhttiati, a» absentee aiisfo- 
ciacy, ami an alien Chinch ” 


No 227— THE INFLUEN'CF Of IRELAND ON ENGLISH POLI- 
TICS 

1829 — ^The grant of Rtnancipahuu smashed the oUl Tory party 
under Wellington (§ 278), 

1834-1838 — ^Their Alhance with Q'ConneU snushed the 'Vthig party 
under Melbourne (§ 284). 

1846 — ^The Repeal of the Corn Laws (the immediate cause of uduch 
was the potato famine in Ireland) smashed the new Tory party under 
Peel (§287) 

1886 . — Home Rule smashed the laberal paity under Gladstone 
(§ 318) 


No 228 — RBILATIONS WITH FRVNCL (1867 I6I4) 

1870 — FkajNco-Gbrman War — G ladstone uultKed lioth tombataats 
to agree not to violate the neutrality of Htdgmm 

1878-1882 — DtrAL Control in Egypt. — Biibuu am! EVance joined 
to control the Khedive's Government ni the interests of creditors 
(§ 317) But when difficulties arose over the reitellion of Arabi 
Pasha, France withdrew, leaving Britain in sole contiol (§ 317). 

This was the cause of much friction and ill-feehng. 

1898 — ^The Fashoda Incident — ^When France witbtirew a claim to 
control the upper waters of the Nile (§ 323) 

1903-1904 — "Entente Cordiale" — a clearing up of outstanding dis- 
putes, and an understandmg that either would come to the support 
of the other if attacked by a third party (§ 331) 

The hostihty of Germany during the South African War had been 
a revelation to British statesmen of tlie dangem of the poUcy of 
" splendid isolation ” 
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JJo 229 —RKLM'lOJNb Wlill RUbblA (1867-1914) 

1871 — Kusbia annouiicotl that she would no longei obscive the 
clause of the Treaty ot I’ans (§ 295) winch foibade her to keep 
warslipis on the Black boa Britain, unable to enforce the Treaty 
singletanded, had to give way (Conference of London), (§ 310) 

1877-1878 — Biitish public opinion violently Russophobe over tlie 
Russo-Tuikish War Disraeli sent fleet to Constantinople. This com- 
pelled the ( /ai to agree to the Ireaty of ban Stephano, and later 
to the le.’ision of that treaty by the Congress of Berlin (§ 313) 

The ( /ar’b disappointment ovci this made him pay more attention 
to Isiatic c*\pansion, which aroused greater fears than ever for the 
safe.y of India, and led to Disiaeh’s disastious attempt to gam con- 
trol of Afghanistan (§ 314) 

1907— Vs a coiollaiy to the J'ntente Cordxale. Britain made a 
similar understanding with l-'rance’s ally, Russia — setthng disputes 
that had ansen about JVisia m jiarticulai (§ 331) 

No 230 -THE hXPI.OR V I ION OF AFRICA. 

Until the middle of the 19th centmy very little was known about 
the interior of Afiica, but between 1850 and 1880 much hght was 
tliro'^a on “Ihe Dark (’ontment ” 

Bin ion and bpeke (1857-1860) discovered Lake Tangan 3 nka and 
Victoria Nyanra 

Baker (1860-1864) discovered I.ake Albeit Nyanza 

Nachttgall (1869-1874) travelled through the Libyan deseit to Lake 
Chad 

Schweintuyth (1868-1871) evplorod the Upper Nile and Abyssinia. 

David Livingstone (I84Ji-1873) began as missionaiy m Bechuanaland, 
travelled the length of the Zamlxisi, discovered Victoria Falls and Lake 
Nyassa, mapped the upper waters of the Congo Disappeared — 
e-spedxtion, tinanteil by ncwspapcis, sent undei H M Stanley (Ame- 
rican war correspondent) to find him, but he refused to return, and 
died among Ins negro “flock ” 

H, M. Stanley (1870-1887) explored the Congo country, disclosing 
the possibilities oi commercial exploitation (§ 320) 

No. 231 - -ROBE Hr Cl‘( IL. MVRCjUEbS OF SALISBURY (1830- 
1903) 

(Descendant of ynecn hTualxsth's Loul Burghley) 

Member of Derby-1 >isnu*li Mmisliy (1866-1867) — ^lesigned ovei Re- 
form Bill {§ 306). 

Secretary for India, later I'oieign Seoietary m Disraeli Mimstiy 
(1874-1880). Acc.ompanied Beaconsheld to Berlin Congiess (1878) 

But he afterwards ad imltod that we had "hacked the wrong horse’* 
there (§ 313), 
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Prime Mini‘.tet iilien (*]adsti«« rl»‘k<i4( <1 Home J^ule 

(1886-1892) 

Acted tis I'ortiyii Mim-.U i Putuv “~it*I<iifhd ivil.ition ” — vith 
leaninj; towardN C.kiman\ 

Pnme Mmister again aftei Ciladstcmi s -«'u>rul Hniiif Itule ttefeat 
(1895-1902) 

Poreigii becretarv again \ene^i»la, I aslnwl.i fSj d‘i3) 

Resigned owing to ill-heallh (1902; Hied -.lioith alteiwaid^ 

His “splendid isolation” polivs was now «uit ol date It wis modi- 
fied by his successoi at the horemn Ottui l.«nd Lansdowie, who 
made the Kntcnte with Prance (^ 827) 

No 232— JOSEPH CH\MBEHL\IS' (IHtKi 1914) 

Successful manufacturer, Loid Mayoi of Humingh.nn , Radical 
MP. 

President of Board ot Trade in Gladstone's IS8d Ministry 

Keen “Impenahst ” One of the foumlers of the I inpeiialh ‘dera- 
tion League 

Left Gladstone over Home Rule -iHsanu* iea«U‘t of “Lajoral 
Unionist” group 

Colonial Secretary under fxird S.ihsl)mt (IH95-I902J 

Established School of Tropical Meduiiu* at Liverpool, and research 
into Tropical Agnculture at Kew ITovelopetl Crown I olontes, organ- 
ised fruit trade with West Indies, i,iil\vavs toi Vigena, i-tc Re- 
sided over Colonial Conferences, it^7, 1902 < onducted the Bnhsh 

end of the quarrel with the IBoers (§ 326) 

After the South Afncan War he Ix'gan agil-itiou lor Tantf Reform 
(§ 327) — ^resigned from Cabinet to carry it on. Hut it was erapliati* 
cally rejected at the election of 1906 (§ 327) Shortly afterwards 
retired from politics owing to illness 

Radicawsm — Unionism — Impekiai.ism -.Tariff Ri i ohm 

No 233— THE COURSE OF THE SOU'lti AFRK AN WAR (1899- 
1902) 

Three Stages. 

I, October 1899 — February 1900 DEi-i-Ar (f'ommandor • Sir 
Redvers Buller) 

Three Bntish columns defeated in one “Black Week ” in December 
Magersfontein, Stormbbrg, Tugela River Bntish forces shut up 
m Ladysmith, Kimberley, Mafekmg, 

II February — November, 1900 . Victory. (Commander ; Lord 

Roberts) 

Kitchener as Chief of Staff Offers of help from Dominions accept- 
ed. City Imperial Volunteers (London) and Imperial Yeomanry 
enrolled. 

Large reinforcements enabled Roberts to outflank instead of making 
frontal attacks 
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la^brunn Kunborky lelieved . Boers mam force (under Cronje) 
de">tioyecl at B WRUt iuiRg , L adys mith ielie\ed 

Maich BlotMuiontcin taptuicd (Oianctc Free State knocked out 
of wai) 

Alay ALiiilvin^ ielio\ed 

June i’utona captuicd I'ud of Trans\aal Republican Govern- 
ment 

Xtnembci Kobeils i etui ns* leaving the rest to Kitchener 

III -Novenibfi 1900 — May 1902 "Cllv^ring Up” (Commander: 

Lord JMlchinei ) 

It ]>n>M‘d \t i V dilticuU* to tiu nature of the country, to round 

up jsolahsi “ oinmantlos ” (Ont Boei leader, De \Vet, became a 
Iieio with the Butish puljlit owing to his ehisiveness) As the Boers 
in tlie lield wen ht‘l]H‘d h\ their people on the farms, the civil popu- 
lation was ]>laced in “com entiation camps” and the farms destroyed 
( I his caused C anipbell-Bannei man, the Libeial leadei, to accuse the* 
ainiy oi emplo>jng * methods ol baibaiism” ) 

But at last fuithei lesisiam e l>ecame im]iossible, owing to effects of 
attntion 

Trcsitv ol Vencmgmg (May 1902) 

Boexs suiiendcied then independence, but were promised self- 
government within the hmpuc 


No 234— KhSPOXSIfiLh 00\ h RXMLM IN THE DOMINIONS 

No I r ” Responsible V>o\ einment ” implies a system of government 
b) Alnnsteis tinswcuablt* ii> tdecied Parliament, the Home Government 
being upies(*nted niereh bv <i C an einoi -General, whose powers are 
much the sanu astlioseol the Sovereign in the Imperial Government 
1he <1uei dilterence between the Dominions and soveieign states is 
tliat the fotnuu lia\< not an independent foieign policy (But Canada 
keeps a Mmistei *it Washington ) 

CAKAi>\ 1 Iu‘ Piovmces founeil a hederal Government under the 
British North Aminta Id witli a capital at Ottawa 

1^)1 latex ilevelopments sec § 302 

Kiw Zpaiano In 1852 each of the six settlements became Pro- 
vinces with Its <nvii elective Council and a central government at 
Wellington, consisting ol a Governor and a Parliament In 1857 
this centnd genemnumt beuinie 'Responsible” In 1875 the Provin- 
cial (aiveinments wexe alxohslied 

1890 1903 C treat development ot “State Socialism” by Seddon 
(Premier) and Reeces (Ministex ol Labour) , Government Arbitration 
Courts settle* kihour disputes, then aw^iuls being binding on both parties. 
Large estates biDk(*n up by steeply gra<luated I-and fax High Pro- 
tection hnmigXtil ion <hscourag<*d —90 per cent of population are New 
Zealand boxn 

Austkaita, New South Wales, South Australia, yictoria, and Tas- 
mania each granteil responsible government in 1856 , Queensland in 
1859, Western Australia m 1893. 
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11867-1914 


These colonies weie stiidiate^l b\ such \ asi distatu ts that federation 
was. not thought ol til! 1890 But it lx-, .urn* imiH^nuive, toi a common 
policy to exclude cheap tolouied laboui, tox thteiui. URainst threatened 
Japanese control of the Paciftc, eti * The obstacl* to feiieration 
was that X S W wanted to keep iuee I ladt* k>r the tx-neht oi Sydney 
shipping, while all the rest wanted l*iotr«tioni 

“Commonwealth of \ustiaha” created in 19dtf, with a voiy demo- 
cratic Constitution — the Senate h.is no \eto 

The Labour Partjr, consisting of tedciated liades 1 ’’mons, became 
extremely powerful , aimed at nuiking \ustraha a ‘ woi king-man's 
paradise” by maintaining high wages and keeping out cheap labour. 

South Africc — Cape Colony iecei\e<l lesjunisible government” 
in 1853, Natal in 1893 The former Boui u publics cvere granted self- 
government (m accordance with the Peace ot \eieemgmg, X233) m 
1906-1907 This cleared the way for Rhodes's ilream of a Union of 
South Africa (§ 324) Delegates fiom the Imn « olonies met at Dur- 
ban to draw up Constitution (1909) 

The Constitution was more like that ot New Ztalami, than that of 
^■ustralia The four colonies were renamed ‘ ProMnees,” their local 
governments being entirely subordinate to the Dominion Parliament 
at Cape 7 own 7 he first Prime Minister w as 1 ouis Botha, an exi-Boer 
general 

No 235— DEVELOP.MEXr OF IMPERUL I’Ol ICV (l84(t-19I4), 

hovd. Durham’s Report (1839, § 302) lau! ilown th<* future lines of 
British impenal policy self-government 

The first effects of the Report may be> seen m the readiness with 
which the Bntish Parliament granted self-government to the Australian 
Colonies (1856) , Cape Colony (1853) , New Zcalaiul (1857) ; The 
new policy was fully developed m the formation of the Dominion of 
Canada (1867, § 302) — ‘‘the Eldest of the Daughter Nations” 

Disraeli attempted a federation of South Vfnea. (1878- 1880) 

A failure, owing to resistance of the Boers, wlu> rebelled against 
annexation, and recovered their independence under (Irladstone (§ 315) 

An hnpenal Federation League (including Forster, Chamberlain, 
Rosebery) was formed (1884) to draw the colonies into closer relation- 
ship -with Britain 

First Colomai Conference (1887), consisting of the Framiors of the 
colonies who were in London for the first Jubilee of Qwe-n “Victona. 

Note that “Responsible Government” places Prime Ministers 
IN A Position to speak on Behalf of thbxr I’eople 

Second Colomai Conference (1897) presided over by the Colonial 
Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain (N232) The Premiers lia<l come for 
the Diamond Jubilee 

TTiey Showed no enthusiasm for close federation, as they cherished 
^ibsir independence. 
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iHi: RALL-i <Jl IHi (OLOMIS XO SL W^ORl THE MOXHER COUNTRV 
INTHE DaRK 0V\S.,I IHJ Sot IH Vf RIC VN W4,R REV EALED HOW REAL 
WLRX IHE Bo!SI>S « .1 SIN IJMEN I WHICH HELD THE EMPIRE TOGETHER 

T/izr^ Colonial Conunin, presided over by Cliamberlam, 

on the occasion of the coion.ition of Edward VII 

C liambcilam soiimied tlic Ihemior^ oxxthe subject of Imperial Rre* 
ference (he lauucheci lus lault Reform scheme the following year, 
§ 327), but thev weiettx) enamoured ot their Protective Tariftsto be 
willing to lowei them, even to each otlier or to the mother-country 
(Vote that 1 dwaid \ 1 1 w.is st\led “King of all the Bntains ”) 

Fuiil linf>trial Coitfi'ii'nii (1907), picsided over by Asquith Note 
(fli) the change* of title , (/i) the tact tliat it was sp&ciully summoned , 
(f) that It was piesided o\ei In the Piiiuc Minister himself 

It was summoned to dm iiss hoieign Policy —the Entente Cordiale 
and tlie gi owing tension with CTCimanv I he Dominions would be 
involved by Britain's police, so must be consulted 

Sceontl Jinpifial Conjt >e>n e (1911), presided ovei by Asquith 

Agenda common at turn foi Imperial Defence — a permanent com- 
mittee set up for the purjiose The (ireat War foreshadowed 
Uhl War P\Rr\ iv t«i rmwy urdlrestimated the Cohesion of 

THE BRUISU I-MPIRl 


Ko 236 PHOCIKKSS Oh P VKIdAMENTARY REFORM (1867- 
1914) 

1872 Bsiioi \( I (Id's'll d in (»ladstone's Fust Ministry) 

Made voting set let which disiouiaged bribery and intimidation 

1883 C'oRRVi'i pRU nils \i I (passed in Gladstone's Second 

Ministry) 

Purified i‘lei tioiis h\ imposing pen.iltieson indirect biibeiy, forbade 
hinng of carnages, limited tin ,unountthat candidates might spend 

1884 COUKIY 1 RAM lusiv At I (passed by Gladstone's Second 

Ministry) 

Gave the vote to ,dl houst‘holdeis wliether in borough or in rural 
districts, who pant M hoi inori* m lent Vet ettect ‘ enfranchisement 
of agncultiir<tt woikeis on the s.iuie leims .is the Vet of 1867 had en- 
franthiWHl the town woikei (It .dso entr.mcliiscd many working-men 
who lived in towns not huge enough to be separate " Parliamentary 
Boroughs '') Added Ivvtt milhoii voters, m.ikmg a total of hve millions 
(Note that it enfiam lused mou* llian the two earliex Reform Bills put 
together ) 

1885 Rkdisikihi iioN V< i (vvhwli anompamud the County Fran- 
chise Act) 

Disfranchised .ill bmoughs ol U*ss than 15,0(MI, merging them in 
county con stitueiuies .uid liiuiteil towns of less than 50,000 to one 
member each. ’I lie esti.i inenibeis weie distributed among the 
biggest towns -Iximlon got 37 mote 
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1911 PMJLiwfiNT Ui h\ \stiuith\ 

Bills* passed in tliK‘eutn«<n.«tivt*M-'.‘(H> n-*l*v the < oiiinnnis to ht lonie 
law without requiring tin* as-^ent ot tin 1 t>rds. the dni.ition oi J’arlia- 
ment reduced from '»e\en to fi\<* tear*, (< >nK iM'.sed aftci a ficr^ 
struggle w ith the 1 or»K, 329 ) 

1911 I’WMENr or Mimher^ ipa-.M-d In V>.qintii‘s \hiii->tT\ 

Made it possible lor woikmq-mtii to bti onu Mtiubt i«.of l\uiianiLat 


2s"o 237 ■— DE\ KLOPMIIN r OF IHVDL I MO\ MQ\ 1 \U*NT 

(1867-1914) 

Vfter the fiasco over Kobeit Owin’** "Oi.ind National” (ij 288) the 
movement was limited to I nitnis of skilled aitisaus who timlil attord 
substantial subscriptions, m return for whu h tint uHtued • Inendly 
Society” benefits ^ 

Growing unrest because ludgespunisheil .is " mtumrl.ition ” tin* mere 
threat of a strike, and declared that Lfiimis lotild not piosciuti dis- 
honest officials 

1871 Criminal Lw Ameviimest Act (jMssed by the i-ir-.t (d.id- 
stone iMinistry) 

Protected Unions against dishonest officials, .mil deJmed “mtimi- 
dation” more closely, but left them liable to ptosi'iution foi ‘‘lou- 
spiracy ” 

1875 Employers Workmls \ct {p.iss«*d by Jhsr.ieli's 

Ministry) 

Declared that Unions could not lie prosecuteil foi .inytlung Ilut 
would not be illegal if done by an individu.tl 

During the 'Eighties “Socialism” uu.an u>i\kl holij tn the 
Movement, ESPECIALLY apter the Gri- ap Doi k Stkiki' <h 18«9(§321). 
“ Fighting" Unions of Unskilled Workprs wbki; now form'i.d 
The Taff Vale Judgtnent (1901) decided that l.nions were, liable for 
all losses suffered by employers dunng a strike ‘I he urgent need to 
get the law altered in this matter was the main caust* for the birth of 
the Labour Party, of which the Trade Unions were the b.ickbone 
The undertaking by the Liberals to bring in the necessiiry legislation 
did much to gam them their overwhelming victory of 1906 {§ 327) 

1906 The Trade Disputes Act (passed by Campbcll-Bannei man's 
Ministry) 

Made Unions immune from prosecution for losses caus<>d by strikes 
The Osborne Judgment (1909) declared that it was illegal for Umons 
to use their fynds for political purposes (t e to support Members of 
Parliament, etc ) , This decision aepnved the Labour Party of its 
toancial mainstay So they put pressure on the Government to get 
the law altered 

1913 The Trade Union Act (passed by Asquith's Ministry) 

ISfede it l^al for Umons to carry on political activities, provided 
(a) that a majority of their members were in favour of this, and (6) 
tBat any member could be exempted from payment towards such 
expenditure. 
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byiH/ioali'>>ir, a niovenicnt foi the contiol of an industry by tlie 
woilvcis cmplojetl m it, now gained adheients, especially with the 
South Wales miners 

Many gicat stiikes took ]>lace. 1910-1914 , and a Tuple Inditsinal 
Ulifdue was foimeii by thiee of the greatest Unions, in order to 
bunt* moio eliictise pussme on employers (§ 330) 

No 238--ini- iniRI) t.RkAI 1--R V OF REFORM (1906-1913) 

1906 -Workman’s t owpj NsvnoN Acr cvtended to all trades the 
piotection which had been applied to some by an Act of 1897 

'1 RAUiv Djsmi tks \t i protecting the funds of liade Umons (N237) 

Provision oi Miais \ci empowered Education Author ities to feed 
children who t.imi* to school hungiy 

1907 -- Mj nu SI iNSPLCiiON \ci brought all Elementary School 
children untUi inedu. a I supervision 

Sm\i L Hoi uiNos \c I imi.x>sed upon County Councils the duty of 
piovidmg Snuill 1 loldings, giving them powers of compulsory purchase 

1908 Oi i> \f.i Pi' NsioNs established 

"t nil iiui N s t iiARinK” piotected childien fioin evil influences, and 
set up special uiuits foi juvenile crime 

1909 - hw i M I I) 1 Mitisi RIBS Acr set up liade Boaids to regulate 
wages and conditions of woik m industries where Trade Union action 
was diilK ull 

HoisiNt, \M> loWN-Pi ANMNG \cr ondowed Local Authorities with 
powcis ioi demolition of ins.initaiy slums, and imposed on them the 
duty of seeing (o orderly and systematic development 

Laroi r h'xi HANc.i'S established 

1911 ~ Shop Hottus 'Ac i legulalcd hours and cxinditions of shop 
assistants 

1911 IsAiiONM iNsiiRANCh VcT (§328) catablished a system of 
compulsoiy insuiaiue foi the working-class 

1 *AKt X SMI N i \c i {§ 329) abolished the veto of the House of Loids 

1 *A\ Ml' N 1 oi M 1 MHi Rs enabled working-men to become Members of 
I’arhamenf 

1912 1 lURii JloMi Run Biii. passed the Commons (§ 330) 

1913 Tr\i»i Union At i (N237) empowered Unions to use tlieir 
funds foi jKihtieal jninioses 

No 239- BRI'IISH INDIA VI 'HIE MORLEY-MINTO RE- 
FORMS 

Dunng the 'ninelu‘s ,i Nationalist Movement arose, demanding 
self-government as had lu'en gianted to the Dominions 

Great difliiiiHies m ih(‘ way of liuropean demociacy . (a) dozens of 
distinct races , {/>) hundreds of distinct languages , (e) religious jealousy 
between Hindus *iml Mohammedans , (</) caste system , (e) the vast 

majonty illiterate 

Great indignation in Bengal over Loid Curzou’s Partition of Bengal 
("Dyarchy") for purjjoses of administration (1905) Outrage and 
assassination. 
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The J-.iberai Cioveriinient IB14^ tiieT |m iiit-et the dj^eaiitent 

by the largest pniituable of In I9iJ9 Lord 

IMorle^^ (Seeretai > of State hn India* ami hord Mmto |\ iceroy) 
mtrocfuced jimi.H>i*tant « haiiK**'' Uie «‘rniiiental to ensure 

that Indi<in opinion nhotilcl ahvayn Ih» iJireetly i ep*'*'"*<****«’d 

A ceitain nunilK*! of elcnded in the bupeiiai JLegib- 

lati've Council ; an elcctoii Indian tnajotity Inou^^hi into Provmcial 
begislative t'ouncils (but it canm^t »oiitrol "the h-x.«H'iiti\e as m **Kes- 
ponsible Ooverninent : Imhann addtnl tti the \ht envy's hXerutivfe 
Council and to the Secretary's <*oum il m l^mdon 

Hut these reforms weit* far fiom H«itis£yin$^ Imintn deniamK. 


No. 240.- — PROCx RKSS 
C1T\T 

OF 

SC next K 

: Tin*: 

\<;r'. OF 1 

-ICFCTEi- 

The great feature of 

the 

mntiilv 

progre^^ 

lit tiif 

was the 


application of electricity to the um* of man. 

C'OMMUNICAriOJN' : 

1 837, — Telegraphy. 

1878. —Telephony. 

1 898 — \V ire less ' I elcRra p h y . 
lLI.rMINATXON. 

1880. — ^Arc lamps (in ir.P.O. and iaverprnd Stre**t Station!. 

1881. — Arc lamps (for stseet hg:htinK« tn lamdc^n and Civerpool), 
1881.- — Vacuum bulb made electncitv available for domeHtie illumi- 
nation 

Traction . 

1884.-— ITndergrouncP'-Comluit tramway-syslein adoptetl by 

Blackpool. 

1886, — Overhead — Trolley tramway system adopted by lawils, 

1900. — First undergronml <deetrtr railway opentnl -the C.entraU 
Condon. 

As applied to Intkrnai. Co.vtntUHTK>K : 

1891 — ^The first motor- vehicle. 

1901. — ^The first dirigible balhxm. 

1903. — ^The hrst motor-bus. 

1909 — ^The first practical aeroplane (Bh-riot tlew the i'hunnet). 

Apart from electricity, note that rcfrgf^ftuititn hleveloped la the 
eighties) greatly cheapened meat ; and that the iiivcHiigation of Radio- 
activity, which began in 1896. is leading to <lcn“elopmcntH of wlUob. 
we even yet have not realised the full signifIcatK e . 



EXVMINAriON QUESTIONS ON PERIOD X 

(1867 1914) 

1. "C.l.ulstojio ,t tnu' pohtiuvl lUsuplc ol Peel ” Is there any truth 
in this staU'iuent ■' (oc ’29 ) 

2 Contiast th<» ptihlual lareors of Palnieisiou and Gladstone, (lm ’23) 

3 Discuss tlu' imijoi t.uK of tlirt“e of the principal measures passed by 

Paihaiin'iit duniiK (lladstono’s first Ministry (lgs ’24, i.m ’25 ) 

4 Jn what ways ilid (dadstom* eiideavoui fo settle the gnevances of the 

Irisii peojilt befoie his conversion to Horae Rule’ (lgs ’23) 

5 (ove a hnef studv of the ioicign policy ot Disraeh 

(i&s '23, NUjB ’30, ’32) 
€. I'xplain the statiunent Disraeh rose to power as the champion of 
Tory denwH'uii y at home and impeiiahsm abroad (lgs ’24) 

7. Do you n*g.ir<l IVel oi Disiaeh as the greatei statesman in domestic 

affairs *' (oc '29 ) 

8. Which of th<‘ two, (dailstone oi Di&raeh, was the greatei (a) in domes- 

tic reforms , (/d m foreign imlicy ’ (ol ’30 ) 

9 What was the attitude of this lountry towards the Eastern Question, 
1815-1H78’ (oc'32) 

10 Discuss the contiibutions of Disraeh to the development of the Con- 

servative party (lm '26 ) 

11 tonsider how far Disraeh was justified in claiming to have brought 

back "Peace with Honour" from Berlin (lm ’25, oc ’29) 

12 Explain why the Conservatives came into power in 1874 and theLibeials 

in 1880. (lm’25) 

13. Relate the tourst* of events m Egypt leading up to the death of 
Gordon. (lgs ’22, '25, ol '29, uw '31 .) 

14 bummanse the piiin ipal m hievements of Gladstone's home policy 

(oc '31 ) 

16 What was the "Irish Problem” after Catholic IJmancipation, and how 
far was it solved by 1 878 ? (oc ’32 ) 

16. Describe the foreign policy of (iladstone (nujb '32 ) 

17. Compare tJie amis and methods of O'Connell with tliose of Parnell 

(lgs *28 ) 

18. What were the effects of the Irish Question ujion English politics in 

the time of Gladstone? (oc '32 ) 

19. Discuss Gladstone's Irish jioHcy during his Second Ministry (lgs '25 ) 

20. Trace the development of the Home Itule movement in Ireland 

dunng the reigns of William IV and Queen Victoria 

(lm '24, OL '29, NUJB '30 ) 

21. "Instead of tlie .Sovereign governing by means of the Mmister, the 

Minister now governs by means of the Sovereign " In what ways 
have the events of the nineteenth century contnbuted to this situ- 
ation ? (LM '22 ) 

22. Whom do you consider the greatest statesman of the Victorian Era’ 

State the grounds on which your judgment is based. (lm '22 ) 
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Ql LM IONS 


23 lor ttnd lifn.tiii of the of kusMa 

tluTni* tht OL‘rio<l 1813 !87S li M j 

2-4 *^1 lit uh«it \im i^rou of tlio N# \\ f hum i of fJii ii(i« -s and 

’t i-jlitit's (' u ’;<2; 

25 \\ li.it pait did liiil.*in }>la\ in tin Minniilt *Oi \fn< .i *' (illu^- 

iFciit VMih a iiMk I {cwii '3i) 

26 'Ii.iLt the iclations Ik Ciiiat UxiMiii itni \T-n,' iIo'ar to 

the outhieak oi ilie Soutii \f!n in \V,ii 

(iGs *23. IM '24 oi- 2‘'i, 30, M jn '12 * m M. lu ’31) 

27 What meant b\ " l<es]Kmsxble (»o\einnnnt iniw nnS when 

It \\iis gained eitiiei ( aiiad.L oi li \\ '32 i 

28 Indicate the mam objects of lortran jniln \ In twet n 18K0 and 

1901 1 1 M '25 ) 

29 Describe scicicU in the Viiforian aj.*e a-» it aiip* ti^ in ,in\ \Kionan 

novelist (OI "12 i 

30 What h^ht is thiowiion tin hisu>r\ uf tin ptiuni lit .in\ novid written 

beiorc 1878 - {ot '31 ) 

31 Outline the piintipal nn isures «itte(tinv cibn ttiiin ni I lul.iiid rliinn" 

the nineteenth centurt 1 m s 2'2 24. ui '32) 

32 J race the development of Iradi I nioiisdmin >4 tin l.ittd part of the 

nineteenth century (it.s '22. *21. im '2i or 30, o *31) 

33 I race the development of f-ocal (lovernmeiit ciutiiiK tin taitei part of 

the nineteenth century (i m '*23, '24 ic,s '21, ni '30, '32 u ’30) 

34 Outline the course of franchise* reform during the nineteenth century 

(It.s '24, '2.5 i vv '32. ol '32) 

35 Outline the dcvdoximent iii hnglaxuii of fact<ki\ le«islat«m 

(IM "2t, <1. *30) 

36 Maik the chu'f titages in the cVvelopmeni of ihitisli < oionial policy 

during the nineteentii century (im '25) 

37 Indicate the chief domestic and foreign, iiu hiding lolonial cjuestions 

v\ith which Lord Salisbury had to deal Ix'twet n I88f> 1892 and 
1896-1902 Describe hi^ attitude towards an \ two of them (c vvn '31 ) 

38 Outlme the relations Ixitween ivnglanci and I'r.imr IH40 1902 

( I M '22, '24 ) 

39 Outline the relations between icngland and Kussm during llic Litter 

half of tlie nineteenth century (lm '23 ) 

40 Outline the relations between b-ngland and f inkev dining the latter 

half of the nineteenth century (lm '24 ) 

41 Outline the relations between England and C hina flux ing th<* nineteenth 

century (i m '24 ) 

42 Describe some of the improvements in coniinunu.d ions effet ted during 

the nineteenth century (j gs *24, L\i '31 ) 

43 Describe and account for the different forms of federatum m tiie coun- 

tries of the British Empire at the close of the mnetcfsnth century 

(IM ’25) 

44 Discuss the giowtli of British power m India during the second half 

of the nineteenth century (cob '25 ) 

45 What points of contrast appear to you the most striking between the 

social and economic conditions prevailing at the acccb»von of Victoria 
and those which marked the close of her reign? (lgs '23) 

i46t iDLwhat dangers was Great Britain involved at the end of Victoria's 
jseign by isolation from continental affairs^ (lgs '25 ) 

47, whal: efforts were made by legislative means to improve the conditions 
of the people between 1900 and 1914? (oc '30 ) 



ICi'IIXKirK 

Tlfl*: (iHKAT WAR AND A1<TER 
{1914 1934) 

Some eveiit'i s/ond mtf in history like ■icaicrsheda in a conti- 
nent'. they nitirk the timiniftirv hehccen different aspects and 
climates and ( nnditions <>f ti/e. Sne/i an historical watershed 
was the irru ption oj the harhanans into the Roma/n Empire 
(§ 6)/ another teas the Renaissance ( tj H3) / and another was 
the World Jl'ar of 1914 19IK. We are living far too close, to 
it to comprehend the changes which have heen hrmiglit about 
in the destiny of mankind hy that stupendous cataclysm. All 
that we can tffer in this Epilogue is the brief mention of a 
few of the most outstanding events. 


CliAI’TKK LXXVl 

THE WAR 
1914-1918 

§ 332. 1914 : M<).\s A'pkkh -Thk 1''ai-KX,ant)S. — The war party 
in Germany had hoped that Britain would he too handicapped 
by domestic dis«'ord.s to he able to light, but they soon found 
their mistake. 'I'lie Iri.sh problem wa.s adjotirned by the pass- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill, witli the provi.so that it should 
not come into force until after the war, when some means 
was to be found of meeting the objection.s of Ulster. A truce 
was called in all Trade Union disputes and in the campaign 
for Women '.s Suffrage. The Dominions and India hastened 
to raise forces to fight for the Empire. 
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[ 1910-1936 


If tho w.ii \v,is ui(’-\ It t'Hild ii'»t .it a more 

fortimaie moment foi Hutain thr li.ui just been 

eiigfifiecl in m<iuoeii\ it*-* .iiul wm'. tluncbnc tii(M<l\ (ni a war- 
footim; ondh tin* il.i\ tin* I )t‘i Liintinn of W.ii was 

a Bank H<>lKla\ and 1>\ Ici'fpim: tin- i),uik'> i ln-,fd for the 
next two dav** the (i<i\e' iiim-iit wa-* ahl<‘ t** avcit tin- clanger 
of a hnam lal paiii* B\ tin* nmi'>da\ tlu 1 umsiii\ had 
printed Notes and Pailiament had j>asM-d a l.iw ni.ik.ing tlie^e 
Note-' legal ("uiien<'\ inste.id *»» guld IhiidK 1 md Kitchener 
happened to l>e at honu nn md i)\ piompth making 

him Seiictarv' toi Wai tl«- (ro\(>i nnn-nt g.iiucd tin* support 
of Ills gie.it lejmt.ition loi Mienglh ,iiid c-ttK tein \ People 
had latliei a slioi k wlu*ii lu* pmjilu-'.u-il tli.it the wai would 
last at least ihiee \e.us . hut the i«-sjn»MM- tn his i.ill for 
voliiiiteeis to ioim .i new anin w.is owi w'heliiiiiig 

Meanwhile the Biuisli K\peiUtic>n.u \ Pone h.id been swiftly 
and silentlj, transjnnted .«*o>,s the I iMituel to rake up a posi- 
tion on the left ot the Fieinli hue I nfoitunatelv it had not 
been realised how wide the (let man sweep thiough Belgium 
would be, or what vast numbers wi»uld Ihj einplo\ed in it The 
whole left wing of the Allied fences h.id to ic'tiie precipitately 
le&i it should be enveloiied An alleged <ienn.iu Aiinv Order 
referring to “the contemiitible little Biitish amiv” coined an 
expression which became a title of honom ,_Jfoi tlie Retreai 
from Mons, carried out in perfect oidei .mud great difficulties, 
was a finer military exploit than many' a glorious victoiy 
The Allies turned at bay at the Mamc. and drove the enemy 
back to the Aisne There they* dug themselves in, and soon 
there was a continuous line of trenches from the Swiss fron- 
tier to the English Channel During the rest of 1914 the 
Germans made determined efforts to gain the Channel ports, 
which the British used as their bases In the long-drawn-out 
defence of Ypres the old British army was hlmost destroyed; 

by this time reserves were ready to step into the brea^ 
“^tSIdmwhile the Russians had tned to relieve the pressure on 
France by attacking East Prussia , but they were swept back 
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by HnideiibuiK At the Battle of Tanncnbnrg, and never again 
set foot on (lOiraan soil ihonch waifaie now began on the 
Eastein Fiont as well as on the Western 

The nav«il jjoIk'v of the (jtJiinan (Joveinment was to keep 
then main fleet in poit until mines and submarines had leduced 
the Bntisli stiongth to something like thou own The British 
fleet was uu.ible to blockade them closely owing to mmefields, 
and it theieloie took up a position at Srapa watclimg for its 
enemy to ajipe.ii Several Geinian warships were at distant 
stations when wai bioke out, and of these two managed to reach 
Constantinople, where their piesence eiuomaged Turkey to 
enter the wai on lx?half of the Cential Powers (November 
1914) Ftmi otheis which weie m the Pacific destroyed a 
weakei Biitisli sijuadion otf Coronet (Chih) , but a month later 
they weie thcinselve.s taken at a disadvantage near the Falk- 
land Islands and completely destioyed Thus by the end of 
the 'vear the German flag had disappeared fiom the sea, and 
the Allies had a monopoly of sea-borne commerce for the rest 
of the War 

§ 333 1915 Tkench Warfare — Gallipoli — Coalition 

Govern MEN! — During thi.s yeai the trench defences on the 
Western Fiont were so developed by barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and mathine-guns that none of the attacks made by 
either side made gams proportionate to the casualties they 
cost Hand grenades and trench mortars and poison gas were 
also brought into use ; and the mdustnal resources of all the 
belligerent countries were gmdually concentrated on the pro- 
duction of war material. 

There was much debate as to whether it would be better for 
the Allies to concentrate their strength for frontal attacks in 
the west, or to strike at points where the enemy was weaker — 
on the Turkish or Balkan fronts. On the whole, the generals 
favoured the former pohey and the statesmen the latter The 
result of this division of opinion was seen in the (yolhpoh 
adventure of this year An attempt was made to knock Turkey 
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out of the viai m> a*' m tlii- inc'^'iiu i>n knssui , hut the 

Wai Oflue uu'N sj) lelmtant t<> un-u .nui iiuiiunnns for 

tlie t'vpcditum Uuit it w.i^ » iipplvd .uul aftoi <h*«ds of valour 
uu'iiiqKL'jsed lu fht hi'.toi\ of waifaic i.ill\ li\ the Aus- 

traUwau tioop'^; tho (^allipoli {\ lunMii.! ua^. •\aiuatt‘<l An 
attaik on the Tuikish pioMim* nt Mc'MipiTanii.i als(» failed 
the Anglo- Indian l«)ue engagi-tl hetiig Ion » el t«i mii lender at 
Kiifcd-Amarn Ihc^'O two nu''hap'> lo tin* allied e auM' influ- 
enced Bulgaiiti tt> tliiow in iu‘i hit wiili (>einian\ and Cireece 
(w’IikIi had been ou the point ot juniuig tin* Mhesj to lemain 
neutial 

A Russian attaik oji Austiia wa's met 1>\ a (leimaii t ounter- 
aitack whuli onh ended when the ( iiitial koweis had estab- 
lished their treni h lines well inside Kii'«x>i€ni teiMtoi\ Thej 
might have pushed then advantagi e\en luithei i>ut loi the 
fact that ItaK declared wa» on \ustiia, in the hojie of gaining 
certain Austnan iiruvinces inhahiteil itiaitd\ h\ Italuiiis But 
this accession of strength was i ounteiiu ted when the enemy 
overran Serbi.i in order to fiee tlieii » oninumu .if ions with the 
Turkish Empire along the Berhn-Biigdad i .iilwav 

The end of the \eai saw two notable iliaiiges m the Biitish 
control of the war Firstly, a niimlxM of I onser% atives now 
joined the Asquith Government, and foi the lest of the war, 
Britain was ruled by a Coalition lu whn h eai li of the three 
political parties was represented. Secondly, Sir John F'lench 
was superseded in the chief command b\ Sir Dougl.is Haig 

§ 334 1916. The Sommi — Jutlam> — Llovd Gjloroe — 
Military service was now made compulsory foi all men of 
suitable age, and by the end of the year almost tfie whole 
nation, was involved m war work, directly «r indncjctly In 
order to release men to fight, thousands of women undertook 
work that liad hitherto been done by men. as munition 
sfdfrkers, tram conductors, postmen, lorry drivers, bank clerks, 
ttpidsK), on 

fifes', oiijiipf .naval action of the war took place on 3 1st May. 
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Tlie Geiman fleet came into conflict with the Bntish battle- 
cruiser squadron oft Jutland Two British ships were quickly 
sunk: but tho Gentian commander declined to be drawn into- 
a conflict with the mam Bntish battle fleet, which was rushmg 
to the scene ot action at full speed, and sought the protection 
of his mmelields uiulet cover of mist and darkness. Admiral 
Jellicoe dared not risk the destruction of his capital ships by 
mines and submannes, and turned back to his base at Scapa, 
The Geimans had inflicted moie damage than they received , 
but then High Seas Fleet did not venture out of port again 
for the lost of the wai 

At home in England, aii raids by Zeppelins did a good deal 
of damage without anv appreciable approach to their mam 
object of terroiismg the civilian population, and the de.struc- 
tion of seveial of these unships in the course of September did 
much to dihcoiuage this form of attack A more serious difli- 
culty wa.s the relielhon which broke out in Ireland The 
republican partv there, now known as Stnn JFem ("ourselves 
alone”), took advantage of the Government’s preoccupation, 
with the war, and they had to be kept in check by a gamson 
which diew oft troops urgently requiied m France 

The cliief political event of the year was the replacement of 
Asquith by Lloyd (ieoige as head of the Coalition Mimstry — 
the result of a feeling that the Government had not earned on. 
the war with ^ifiicient concentration of energy 

§ 335, 19d7 Sitbmari.n*I'-s-—Amekica— Jerusalem —At the 
beginning of 1917 the German Government began an intensive 
effort to starve Britain by means of submarine blockade They 
announced that they would sink all vessels, of whatever 
nationality, proceeding to or from a British port It was 
almost certain that this would bring the United States ia 
against them, but they calculated that they would have won 
the war long before American forces would be ready to fight,. 
For a time it seemed as if they might wm this race against 
time, for they sank so many ships that the Bntish nation 
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The United State'., a', had been e\ipe>ttd dei laiecl war on 
tlTc Central Poweis , but tins iin]>«>itant a»hlni«>u to the alhed 
-trength was for a time < <»tni tcibal anted h\ the defev tion of 
Rusbia The appalling sutleiing udliind iipnn the poorer 
cla'.sos. in that counTr\ b\ the w.it tiait an fipjxn tunity to 
revolutionary forces that had long htvn w* 'iking undei ground 
against the despotism «>1 the < /ai s go\enmient Ihe Czar 
was forced to abdicate and a gjouji oi ( oininuiiists known as 
Bolsheviks gained lontrol Iheii lust ai t was tt> make an 
aimistice as a pieliminary to a icorgamstition of Russia in 
atcordanic wn'th their owit politual and sot lal faitli 

Several more futile “otlensives” were made on the Western 
Fiont At the time it was hope.d that tluse attiuks were 
wealing out the enemy’s strcngtli , but we know now that our 
losses were always greater than theii-' Alnmst the only bright 
spot amid the general gloom with whuh the veai ended was 
Allenby’s capture of Palestine from tiu* links, lJut it seemed 
a long way from Jerusalem to Berlin ' 

§ 336. 1918 Disaster — Triumph — Armistice — The econo- 
mic blockade with which the Allies f.ind esjiet lally the Bntish 
navy) had ringed the Central Powers around taused great 
privations among their civil populaurm as well as among 
their troops, and they were now running “-hort of commodities 
essential to carrying on the war. They entered upon the cam- 
paign of 1918 determined to force matters to am immediate 
Issue before the American army appeared on the Western 
Pront The collapse of Russia enabled them to concentrate 
almost their whole strength on that front , and Ludendorff, 
who was now Commmder-in-Chief. had devised new methods 
-of attack which promised to be more successful than anything 
attempfeeia in the nast. 
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The Allies knew >oinet!un^ of what was in store for tliem^ 
and set up a jrhnt ('ounri! of War in Paris to unify theix' 
defences ; yet when the utta<iv <‘aine it was so tex'rific that one 
British army wa.s <'onipU"tel\ wij>ed out, the line was pushed 
back for miles, enormous quaixtities of war material and tens 
of thousands of ]>risonei>, were lost. By desperate efforts the 
breach in the line" was <’losed up, and the losses in men and 
material wei'C repaiio<l ; hut hy Juno the Gemians were back 
on the Marne and Paiis was on<'e more in danger. But the 
threatened disaster* had driven the Allie.s to take two steps 
which now turned tlu^ ti<le they app{>inted Marshal Foch to- 
take coininand of tlu^ whoU^ of tiieii forces ; and they acceler- 
ated the arrival of the* Aineru'an tioops. The realisation that 
a fresh enemy, with inexhuustii>le resources in wealth and 
manpower, had a]>peared in the field against them, was a 
crushing disappointment to the war-worn Germans. In 
August the British won a notable siu'cess, following a surpidse 
attack by hundreds of tanks. Fx'ench, American, and British 
armies side by side dro\’'e the enemy steadily back all through 
September. By this time Bulgaria and Turkey were in a 
state of ('ollapse Serbia was recovei^ed by an attack from 
Salonica, and Austria — thus expo.sed to attacks from the south 
was unable to offei any further resistance. 

Revolutions now broke out in German}", as a result of the 
terrible privatioixs whi<ii the nation had so long suffered The 
navy mxitinied when ordeied out to certain destruction. The 
Kaiser fled to Holland, and his abdication was followed by 
that of all the otlier ruling princes of Germany. A provisional 
republic was set up. axxd an armistice brought the fighting to 
an end at eleven oAdock on the morning of tlth November- 
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§337 run Pi.vti; Tkiimii" Dminu tlir mi-*! Ii.ilf of 1919 
the most rem«uk<iblc Po.n t ( onfoifin* in woiUl liisloi_\ was 
lield in Pari''. The (ieim.nis li.ul i<» tlu* .uini'.tict on 

the understandmif tluit the ticnoial of the ''Cttlemcnt was 

to be the famrnis ‘ hoiiitoen Pt»ints ’ ni wlinh ihesidcnt Wil- 
'lOn had 'r.et foitli the wmj .uni', of tin* Mlu". (N242) These 
"Points” weie open to \ci\ \.uied mtoipi«*t.itxtms ■ it was 
only with gieat dittiinlt\ th.it tin* Mlh-s thfiiiselvcs tould be 
bioiight to an ag! ei ment .i*. t<i wh.it the\ umU\ implied but 
so ('omplete had been the defe.it .ind demoi.ilis.ition of the 
Central Powers that they lould not in .«i\ <.ise iciiew* the 
conflict and weie theT'cfoie eotnpelled to anejit the terms laid 
down by the \irtors Thev were not e\en .i11i»wxh 1 to discuss 
them — ^the Allied Poweis ineielv sunmioned their rcpiesenta- 
tives to hear the detisions to be im]>ost*d upon them. 

Thirty-seven Governments were loprcsented at the Lonfer- 
enre , but the real issues wcie settled at private meetings by 
the "Big h'our” — President Wilson, M Cleincnceau, Mr 
Uoyd George, and Signor Oilando There were aiiite dilfer- 
onces of opinion over some of the jnoblems licforc them — as 
to the conflicting claims of Italy and Scibia to the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic, for instance And throughout tlie discussions 
the great hindrance to a wise settlement was the fact that 
the statesmen were dependent for power on democracies whose 
patriotism had been fanned to fever heat by war passions 

President Wilson had immense prestige in Europe owing 
partly to his lofty utterances on democracy, and partly to the 
^t tha^t he controlled the vast resources of the United States, 
i;<^Sdh were much less impaired by the war than those of the 
AXhes. Ke. was therefore able to get his way when he insisted 
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that his project foi a Leai>ue of Nahons—a.n international 
organisation to pievont futuie wars — should take precedence 
over all other matters before the Conference The Covenant of 
the League formed the hist pait of the actual Treaties signed 
with each of the encmv Powers (N243) 

But the dominant ]>eisonality at the Conference was Cle- 
menceau, the veteran h'lench statesman, who was ngidly 
determined that the utmost advantage should be taken of the 
victory to ensure that (icrmanv should never again be in a 
position to invade Ficnth soil The {Germans had hoped that 
by establishing a lepubhc they would gam better terms from 
the victors , but these < ould not well have been more severe m 
any case. They had to give Alsace-Lorraine back to France, 
and a large slice of Pnissia to the new republic of Poland 
{N244) , they were forced to admit their sole responsibility for 
the war, and were condemned to pay an indemnity so vast that 
the amount could not be fixed — it was to be settled later by a 
special commission , they were to surrender all their war fleet 
and most of their merchant vessels; their future army and 
navy were tf) be limited to the minimum necessary for defence, 
and they were forbidden to have submarines or air force. The 
Treaty was signed, after vain German protests, by the repre- 
sentatives of the belligerent Powers at a spectacular session 
held in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles (June 1919) 

In subsequent treaties the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
completely dismembered; part of it went to form the new 
republics of Hungary and Czecho-SIovakia; part was added 
to Serbia to form the kingdom of Yugo-Slavia, and so on. 
Similarly with the Turkish Empire , its outl 5 ung provinces 
became ^dependent states under the guardianship of Bntain 
and France 

§ 388. The Return to Peace in Britain — ^A General 
Ejection was held in Britain immediately after the Armistice, 
Mr. Llpyd Geoige claimed that the Coalition Ministry which 
biotight the war to a successful conclusion, should, be 
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entui^tccl witli tlu* task ot making; the peace and 

oigamsnif; tlu* iiatmn’s utuia »i\tl hh* the ■watchwords of 
the ('odlitiou 'W'eje (^l) to " MaiiK llu* Kaisf and <all other 
ex-eiiemies to atunmt £oi uniawful itiethods of w.ufuie. {h} to 
"Make (jermaux pa\” as imi« li as possiblr i»f tlu* «ost of the 
wai , and (c) t<* turn Britain into ” \ kaiul In foi Heioes" to 
live in The nation endoise«l this {no^ianiiiie hv sending to 
Parliament an cmioiihous ( oalitton niu}o{it\ the Labour 
parte liad now withdraw-n its forinei sitpjxirt of the (*ovem- 
ment, and a (onsKierable niinibii oi LduMals also itood as 
Opposition candidates iiiuk*! the LeadtMslnp of Mi Asquithr, 
but. in the new House of ( ominous ilu*se two wings of the 
Opposition could «niK iiutster ttliand'i? nieniln’is lesjjectively 
The Liberal party was ]H*rmaiieiitls tnppkid bv tlie split, and 
the Labour paitv became tlie oflfnial " Opjuisitwin ” 

It must be admitted that the ( oahcion (roverninent wen not 
■veay successful m carrying out its pledges The Government 
of HoUaad refused to give up the Kaiser, and the Alhes made 
IK) attempt to compel it to do wi. Tlie ctfoits to extract the 
cost of. the •war from Germany ended xn atenost complete 
fenlure, as we shall see (§ 344) Noi was it eii.s\ tn detect 
axw maxked impiovement in so( lal ( onditions in Britain On 
the contrar>. much confusion and ill-feeling aruae ovei "de- 
mobilisation’' — ^the return of the millions of temporal v soldiers 
to civil. life-. There was an acute shortage of houses, and the 
Gev^nmBnt's attempt to make it up fell ludicrously sliort of 
wfeaife .wBbe-neqmred. The cost of living had doufafed during the 
waf , 'aad’oeagtaanaied to jise even after the return of peace. A 
dfaniOMo ws "skiing" i& business soon set in, which nuede it 
wesy vddiicute,4 foa the returmng eK-serviceKien to find ewpioj'* 
xsexit * The GeiivexniiMszt found* itself unable to. pnwicfe dhe 
Ci(Eit.of«a4sdhwEELette4sixpH>'ve ■the education of the masses..- 
: fSKIma tinese •mss a.»'Widesf»csad ifeelsng of disappoiatment asi 
educhrfotmd eTtpresafeiu in enbittedcsd labotir dte- 
18tafk4.XEa!d)a{ Ijxions had gained greatly iin. strtegth 
■the war, ■when the demand for labonr eaaarialed them 4o 
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extort higher wagiis than (;vcr before. They were determined 
to maintain tfiese iiiij)rnved standards of living, but the em- 
ployens w<u-e (ujually dettM-inined to return to peace conditions 
as soon a.s ijossibhi. J lu; battle was iirst joined over the coal- 
mines. 'riie miners demanded Jiighcr wages, shorter houi's, 
■and the “natiouali.sation <il tlui mines. After much iregotia- 
tion, they gave notict; that they would enforce these demands 
by a strike, and the other members of the Triple Alliance 
{§ threalenetl to su])pori them. At tiie last moment the 
Government irKlue<Hl them t<t ])0.stpone action while the matter 
was threshed out hy a Royal <'<tinmi.ssion on which all parties 
would be r(!preseuti,‘<l urnhu' tlui <‘hainnanship of Mr. Justice 
Sankey. After sitting lor stweral weeks, a majority of the 
Cominis.siou re]»ortod in favour of a modified advance in wages 
and the pun*luise of the eolHorios by the State. These, terms 
satisfied the miners, and tlu^ .strike was averted. Then it was 
the turn of tlu; railwuN’me.n. Their wages Ixad been doubled 
by a war bonus, and the (lovenunent (wliichhad taken control 
over the railway systtmi during the wax-) now jK-oposed to 
make some rcdiv'tion. In tlxis case the strike actually oc- 
curred, and the ti'ansport sy.steni of the country came to a 
standstill for over a we<;k. In the end the men gained most 
of their demands. 

§ 'i'HK “ .Suin*Ki-:ssf-:i) N'ATXONALiTixis '' OF THE Empire. — 
The national feeling which laid been one of the main causes 
of the war was intensified leather than allayed in consequence 
of it. This Wits made nxauifest not only by the birth of new 
national-states in 1‘hiropt; sind Asia, but also in the British 
Comnionwexilth. 'I'he einixn<'r|)ation (d the Daughter Nations ” 
was recognised by the fax't that each of them sent its own 
delegiites .to the Pexwxx (iouference, <ind became separate mem- 
bers of the I,AsagHe of Nations. Britain has gladly acquiesced 
in this grfxwing iiulciumdence ; but in other parts of the 
Empire nationalist xispirations led to bitter strxiggles in the- 
years immediately after the war. 
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In Ireland tiu* old " Xatn»n.ih‘'i wa*- o^en-where 

defeated bv “'^inn 1‘cin' {<> 334i at tin* tt<in <•( 1918, and 
the memTxM'i st-t up an ind«*iK*iuifnt k«»\oi niiu’ia at Dublin 
instead of jotmiif* the Pathainenf at \\r«.tnun'.toi When this 
act of dctiaiue was followed In the tnuKjiri oi othnals, police- 
men. and holdieis, the Htitish (>o\<Miinn‘ni <!('* hired Sinn 
Fern abohshwi. and aiicsted its itMdtii;.' niftnlu'is After two 
years of atiotious murdeis ami s.i\ai'** tepiisaU tlu" ( oahtion 
passed an Act whuh f*avt* Iieland inm ii lonipleter Home Rule 
than Gladstone e\er (’tuitcmphifeii ({j lilSi . but In this time 
feelings had l)etonie so enibitteied that sum hem wouldaccept 
nothing short <»f an inde])cndent lejutblu I he bloodshed con- 
tinued until in the middle of 19'21 the leptibluan leaders 
agreed to terms hv whnh Iicland (exiept foi tlie north-eastern 
comer, which had uheadc established Us own gtiveinment) 
became a Free State with the s^iine degtetr t»f independence 
as is enjoyed by the Domtimuts A minor it v of extremists 
resisted the settlement ; but their supjjression was hencefor- 
ward the duty of the lush Goveinment at Dublin. Several 
more years of assassination and executions followed beffire the 
country settled down 

To India the British Goc eminent had ptoniised Domimon 
Status “ as soon as the Indians weie fitted Un it ’’ Mr. 
Montagu, the Secretary of State, \isited India m 1917, when 
Lord Chelmsford was Viceroy, and the result was the Montagu- 
Chdmsford Report embodied in an Act of Parliament in 1919. 
This set up a system known as I>varch\ Certain subjects 
(Education, Public Health, etc.) were placed imder Indian 
Ministers responsible to elected legislatures in the differeat 
Provinces, while others (including Finance and the Main- 
tenance of Order) were reserved for officials appomted by 
Govemmsiit. Indian pokticiaas were not satisfied with these 
c^eessions and, in 1929, a Royal Commission under Sir John 
gunon was sent out to eacamino’ the situation Their report 
Sth®" again tmacceptable to Indiail politicians and Round TaWe 
Oiatfemices were subsequently held in London at which all 
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parties concerned were represented The result was the Indian 
Reforms Act of 1935, under which India is now governed,. 
This Act introduces atitonomy in the various Provmces and 
provides foi a Fedeial G<>\eranieut at the centre, if and when 
the vaiious Indian Kuleih choose to join such a Federation 
Up to the present time (1939) they have not done so, as the 
Central Government remains as constituted in 1919 The 
Indian Art ditiers fiom those m the other Domimons in that 
certain matteis, e.g Foieign Atfaiis, are reserved for the per- 
sonal contiol of the Vueio^, while both he and the Provincial 
Governors jkihscss wide leseive powers which can be used in 
cases of emergenc\ 

During the wai the British Government had to make JSgypi 
a Protectorate, stioiigly defended against possible enemy 
aggression , but with the return of peace the desire to throw 
off the BritisJi vok<‘ was so strong among the Egyptians that 
the Government gave wav In 1922 a Declaration was pub- 
lished making Egypt a sovereign state under a constitutional 
monarchy, the only limitations to its complete independence 
being the right of Britain to control the Suez Canal, the pro- 
tection of foreigneis and the government of • the Sudan A 
party of extremists continued to agitate for complete mde-- 
pendeace, and to enfoice theii claims by murdering British 
officials. When this party gained a majority at genei^al elec- 
tioca, constitutional government had to be suspended for a 
time ; but the situation now shows signs of settlmg down. 

§ 340. Political Innovations.— We have noted some of.the 
loxnediate effects of the war upon the political and social life 
of Britain; but these were unimportant compared with the 
revolutions which took place in other European countries 

At the time of the Russian Revolution (191 7v § 335) the Allies 
had tried to bolster up the moderate party under Kerensky 
SfSinst the Communists imder Lenin, who insisted on an im- 
aDoediate peace with Germany in order to establish the earthly 
pmMm foreterfd by Karl Marx (§ 2KJ1)— the " dictator^ip of 
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the proletariat.” The civil war between the.-^e parties went on 
long after the Great jjWar had ended, and for a time the Allied 
Powers continued to support the "Whites ” against the “Reds.” 
Nevertheless, in the end the latter wt^re completely successful, 
and they strengthened the grip of their Unuui of Socialist Soviet 
Republics by a reign of terror which <'rushed ;ill opposition out 
of sight. The creation by this minority- of fanatics of an entirely 
new political, social, and economic system was a tremendous 
undertaking. For a time tlie other civilised Powers felt the 
same dread of “ Bolshevism ” that had been felt 120 years 
earlier of “ Jacobinism ” (§245) ; but the Bolshevists, like their 
prototypes, have had to abandon their hopes of converting the 
whole world to their creed ; and the feeling of hostility towards 
them is now dying down. It is impossible as yet to decide how 
far. their vast experiments are likely !<■> proves succ'essful. 

For a time these doctrines undoubtedly had a gofid deal of 
influence outside Russia. In Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
there were armed conflicts before republit's with the normal 
type of parliamentary government cmuld be established ; and 
in half the countries of Euroi>e — ^Turkey, Yugo-SIavia, Poland, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and Austria— the normal working of 
parliamentary institutions has .since Ixscn suspended in favour 
of dictatorships. Of the.se the most significant were those of 
Italy and Turkey. 

The whole economic life of Italy had been thrown out of 
gear by the war. Unemployment and semi-starvation were 
rife ; prices were doubled ; business was crippled by lack of 
capital and high taxation ; there were constant labour disputes, 
often accompanied by violence. Armed factions were on the 
point of civil war, and the constitutional Government .seemed 
helpless to avert it. At last, in October 1921, an anti-Com- 
munist party known sls Fascisti foregathered at Naples, and, 
marching on Rome, seized power by main force. Their leader, 
GignOr Mussolini, became Premier, and organised a vigorous 
government in which he himsd.f had all real power, the parlia- 
metitary monarchy being reduced to a mere shadow. It 
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would seem that the majority of the Italian people find com- 
pensation for tlu‘ loss of their “ liberty ” in the orderly and 
efficient K'ovonunent which the new regime provides. 

Etjually striking has been the development in Turkey. By 
the Treaty of Sfevres (1920) the Allies deprived Turkey not 
only of its outlying provinces, but of part of Asia Minor. 
But th(i landing of a (Ireek force at Smyrna, which had been 
allotttKl to Cireece by tlic treaty, revived patriotic fervour 
among the Turks. Kalh'ing round a revolutionary leader named 
Mustapha Kenud, lluy defeated the Greeks, set up a new 
republican Goveruiuont. and compelled the Allies to reopen 
the ipiestion of peace terms. The result was the Treaty of 
Lausanne (192fb. hy which the republic of Turkey under 
Kemal retained the whole f>f Asia Minor, with Angora as its 
capital. SiiuHi then Kemal lias created a new, powerful, and 
progres.sive. Turkish nation. 

This Grecu-Turkish (juostion led to the downfall of the , 
Coalition Go venuuent in England. As we have seen, every- 
body was disappointed with that Government ; and when Mr. 
Lloyd George propfj.sed to support the Greeks in Asia Minor, 
the Con.sorvatives f<‘lt that the time had come for them to break 
up the Coalitkm ami become an independent party again. The 
General Election (November 1922) returned a Conservative 
majority, and Mr. Bonar Law became Prime Minister. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

THE AFTERMATH 
1923-1934 

§341. The First Labour Government.— With the break-up 
of the Lloyd Creorge Coalition (which had always consisted 
mainly of Conservatives), the Opposition was made up ,of 
three distinct groups — the Labour party under Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the " National Liberals,” under Mr. Lloyd George, 
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and the “ Independent Liberals ” inulei Mi Asquith (who later 
became Earl of Oxford). In the following; year Mr Bonar Law 
was compelled to resign owing to ill-healtli. He w.is. succeeded 
by Mr Stanley Baldwin , and the fart th.it the ('onseivative 
party chose this comparatively unknown st<itesman as their 
leader in ]>Lcference to the far moie e\i>eiiem'od and tamous 
Lord Curzon, marked the fact tiiat it is .ilmost imixissible 
nowada'SS for a Prime Ministci to he .i ineinbei of the House 
■of Lords 

Many ('onservatix'es still adhered to the policy of “ Tariff 
Reform ” — ^the fostering of British industiits hy import duties , 
and at the end of the vear Mi Baldwin was induced to dis- 
solve Parliament and appeal to the lountit for .uuhonty to 
make a change in this direction 'Ihe tin eat to " Fiee Trade" 
was almost as fatal to the Consen'titives as u had been twenty 
years before (§ 327) They lost 90 seats, of which Labour 
gained 50 All the Opi>osition paities weio united over the 
fiscal question, and their combined votes turned the Govern- 
ment out The King now summoned Mr Ramsay Ma< Donald, 
as head of the largest Opposition group, lo form a Ministry 
Thus the Labour party became lesponsible foi the government 
the country m little more than twenty years after its very 
humble beginnings (§ 328) 

But though it was in office it was not n all\ m power, for it 
was dependent on the support of the Liberal groui>s. It was 
therefore unable to pass any socialistic legislation Many 
people were surprised that the Ministers, none of whom had 
any experience of office, were able to carry on the Government 
efficiently — especially in foreign affairs, which were in the 
hands of the Prime Mmister himself Tlieir lease of office did 
not last very long, however Before the year was out they fell 
.under suspicion of being in league with the Russian Bd- 
:dieviks (§ 340) Mr. MacDonald had to dissolve Parliament 
owing to this, and after the ensuing election (the fourth m 
tlir^ years') the Conservatives had a substantial majority over 
liiberals and Labour combined. 
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§ 342. The (jEnekai, Strike. — During Mr. Baldwin’s second 
Mini.stry (1924-1929) tlui ill-feeling that had smouldered ever 
since the war !)etw(;cu “Capital” and "Labour” burst intO' 
flame. The miners still nursed a grievance that the Govern- 
ment had never carried out the recommendations of the 
Sankey ('oinmissi<jn (§ 338) ; but the root of the trouble went 
deeper than that. TIu'? demand for British coal had fallen off 
after tfie war. owing to tiie facts that other countries were 
developing their own sup]>lic.s. and that oil was displacing coal 
as fuel. The working-t'lasses in general, and the miners in 
particular, had ho|K>d that the war would result in better con- 
ditions for them, and that they would gain some measure of 
control over tho industries on which they depended for their 
living. But the t^oal-owners declared that the mines could not 
pay higher wages in existing conditions. The miners replied 
that they could if they were nationalised ; and these disputes 
led in 1920-1921 to two strikes which only made the situation 
worse by driving hnuign (nistomers to seek supplies elsewhere. 

The next few years were disastrous for the whole Trade 
Union movement. 'Lrado declined, wagc.s were further reduced, 
unemployment increased, member.ship of the Unions fell off.. 
The leaders, finding tltat the strike-weapon availed them little, 
turned once more to jxilitical action ; and by a great effort 
placed the Labour party in office in 1924. But, as we have 
seen (§ 341), the MacDonald Ministry could do little to fulfil' 
the hopes of its supj>orters, imd was soon forced to resign. In 
June 1925 another c'risis uro.se. The Baldwin Ministry suddenly 
gave up the control of the mines which the Government had' 
exercised ever since 1917. This threatened the miners with a 
further loss of earning-power, and they demanded a subsidy tO' 
tide them over until some new arrangement could be made. 
The Government at first refused ; but when the other leading. 
Unions organised " sympathetic strikes ” it gave way. 

The idea of putting pressure on Government and employers, 
by means of a general stoppage of work had long been discussed, 
by continental Socialists. Wo have seen what disaster followed! 
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Robeir OwenS attempt to tanv it oat m tlio earh days of the 
movement (§ 288) British Trade I’nionists as a whole had no 
taste for such " i evolutional v ” expedients, hut tlieii success 
m extorting the coal subsidy Tinned their heads When the 
subsidy expired (1st May 1926) thev tlneatened to supjyort the 
miners by a General Strike unless it w(‘re renewed Rather 
to their surprise the Government aci opted the i hallenge, and 
the strike was declared It lasted a little moie than a week, 
and ended in a complete defeat for the I’nions 'Iheie were 
four mam reasons for this result. I'lrstK', the Government 
had foreseen the strike, and had prejiaied for it 1>\ oigamsing 
an emergent \ system for supplying all paits of the country 
with the necessaries of life. becondly, the people who were 
hardest hit by it were the stnkeis anti then ftimilies, who 
formed the bulk of the community Thirdh, road transport 
carried on by amateur loriy drivers nuiiimised the effects of 
the stoppage of railway traffic. Fourthly, the Trade Union 
leaders were not really “revolutionists" .it heart, and were 
alarmed to learn that the strike was illegal. 

The Government followed up its suet ess passing a new 
Trade Unton Act (1927) which made it illegal to put pressure 
on the community by “sympathetic strikes,” and put diffi- 
culties in the way of Trade Unions supporting Members of 
Parliament But this did little to obliterate the deplorable 
effects of the episode on industry and trade, which in turn 
aggravated: the imemployment which was already blighting the 
nation’s welfare 

§ v543. The League of N.4.tions and Disarmament — The 
Great War, which had been the outcome of national passions, 
made those passions more intense than ever ; but it' also 
brought home to the nations that they must find some way of 
“ getting together " to prevent wars for the future. For 
European civibsation could hardly survive another such cata- 
dysiB., especially in view of the oontinual developixient of 
^ippaxatus fox destroying hfe and fuoperty. The League of 
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Nations was established at Geneva ; but several of the greatest 
Powers— including Soviet Russia and the United States — did 
not join it. and if an\- Power refuses to obey its behests it has 
no means (tf tvnfoiving them. Several attempts have been 
made to provide some more definite guarantee of peace. One 
obvious step in this direction w<.>uld be a limitation of the huge 
armed forces with which every Power is still burdened in spite 
of the War to end War.” And this was the more imperative 
because the victorious Powers had stated in the Treaty of 
Versailles that the disarming of Germany was merely a preli- 
minary to a general reduction of these forces. 

On the naval side something has been achieved. At the 
Washington Cionfonmeo (1922) the three chief navaL Powers 
agreed to limit the mimbor and size of their "capital ships”; 
and though an attempt to apply the process to smaller vessels 
fell through (Geneva (^.inference, 1927), some further progress 
was made at the London Conference of 1930. But the attempts 
to restrict armies and air forces have failed almost completely. 
The outbreak of the Great War proved that the possession of 
huge anmed forces does not make a country safe, yet no coun- 
try would surrender a jot of its strength. Those who were 
working for peace rcalLscd that the unarmed League was 
powerless to give nations a .sense of security, and various 
attempts have been made to provide something more positive 
in this direction than the Covenant of the League. But 
hitherto these discussions and conferences have jdone little 
more than reveal the difficulties which complicate the problem. 
For instance, if the limitation is to be by numbers, highly 
trained professional troops are worth more, man for man, than 
half-trained conscript.®; ; whereas if the limitation is to be by 
cost, professional armies cost more, man for man, than the 
conscripts. Morcr>ver, countries are very reluctant to pledge 
themselves to go to war in defence of a victim of “aggression," 
especially as it is almost impossible to determine which of 
two belligerents i.s leaily the aggressor. 

Nfevertheless, some progress has been made, chiefly through 
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the growing liabit of international rn-uperation in siu’h matters 
as health precautions, crime, and conditions of labour ; the 
League has entrusted certain Powers with " mandates ” to look 
after territories as yet unfit for self-government, subject to its 
■own supervision ; and decisions of the Court of International 
Justice at the Hague upon questions t>f international law 
have so far been respected by disputants. 

§ 344. The Problem of War Debts and Kkparations. --One 
great obstacle to good feeling and j>Jo.s])erity has been the 
question of war debts and reparations. .Most of the allied 
countries were forced to borrow from_ the I’nited Statc.s during 
the war and Britain did .so not only for h<n’ own use, but 
for her Allies. The repayment of surli loan.s is almo.st im- 
possible ; for what was borrowed wa.s not money, but goods tp 
wage the war with; and no country is willing to receive repay- 
ment in the form of products which would interfere with 
its own industries. Britain has l<;ng sim'c wiped out most of 
the debts due to her, but has found it difficult to c()mc to a 
satisfactory arrangement witli her American creditors. 

A similar difficulty has arisen about the paymt'ut of " re- 
parations” -by Germany. The most fantastic ideas were enter- 
tained at first about Germany's capacitj' to pay the whole 
cost of the war, despite the fact that she had been more ex- 
hausted by it even than the victor Powers. In 1923 France 
tried to put pressure on the German Government l>y a military 
occupation of the Ruhr coalfields ; but this failed of its im- 
mediate purpose and had di-sastrous effects on the economic 
welfare not only of Germany, but of the world in general. As 
the ex-Allies declared that the repayment of tlieir h)ans to 
America was dependent on Germanj-’-s payment of roparation.s, 
the United States sent over a Commission headed by Colonel 
Dawes to inquire into the actual facts as to Germany’s ability 
to pay. The Dawes Scheme (1924) provided for a much 
reduced rate of payments ; but even this proved far beyond 
the country’s resources. Five years later it wats ret4.sed by 
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another Commission, but this Young Plan (1929) had in turn 
to be suspended by President Hoovei in 1931 

§ 345 The Break-Down of the League --When m Febru- 
ary 1932 the long-awaited Disarmament Conference met at 
<yene\'a, after a “ Pieparatory Commission” had laboured for 
nearly a decade to clear the way, there were already ominous 
signs that it was not likely to effect anything For Japan, 
still in quest of new territory for exploitation, bad been dunng 
the past twelve months taking control by main force m Man- 
churia despite the protests of the Chinese All sorts of 
proposals were put forward at the Conference, from total and 
immediate disarmament, proposed by Soviet Russia, to the 
establishment of an international " police force " imder the 
control of the League, suggested by France, But there were 
fatal obstacles to them all, and the Powers fell back on ” re- 
gional pacts ” — ^feetween Germany and Poland, between the 
Balkan states, and between France and Russia. Moreover the 
Germans had long bitterly resented the position of’ inferiority 
in which they had been placed by the Treaty of Versailles This 
spirit was the mainspring of the rise of the National Socialist 
Party under Adolf Hitler, which seized power in 1933 while 
the Disarmament Conference was actually sitting The Republic 
was overthrown, and the ” Third Reich ” began by persecutmg 
Jews and Communists, and by suppressing all organisations 
whidb might resist its dictatorial power — ^trade unions, political 
parties, and religious bodies The new Government annoimced 
its intention of re-arming, and when the other Powers objected, 
Germany withdrew from the League of Nations altogether. 

Much the same thing happened with Japan The League 
sent the '* Lytton Commission ” to enquire into her dispute with 
China, and when this Commission reported Japan to be in the 
wrong, she resigned from the League, which had to look on 
heljdie^y while set up a vassal-state of “Manchukuo.” 


13;^, The Economic Cjesps.— T he most disastrous tra^ 
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slump in instoi^ overcdokthe woild iii I9U<>, i auMn^j unoniploy- 
meiit everywhere on a nuiious ‘'tale Then- were two mam 
cau'jO's of this Firsth, the Cheat \Sai li.id Jxhmi hmglit mamh 
on credit, and the haiful expenditme of wealth that it involved 
(Britain spent abtjut £ 7,(X)0,(XXJ a dav on it iii 1917- 1918) has 
to be made up sooner or later Seitindlv, man lias developed 
methods of production far besond in'. <apa(it\ to exthange 
the goods thus produced , tiud thiN has been at < entuated b;^ 
the economic nationalism which liaN made e\ei\ mnntiy fianti- 
cally eager to pre\ent otliei tountnes fnun tomiK'tmg with 
its ovm produce 

The Second Labour Goieinment (1929 1981) was m oftice 
when this “ economu blizzaid” stiiick the ttmiUiv There 
was some dangei that the Government wouhl be unable to 
meet its financial obligations 'Ihe Prune Mimstei (Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald) and the (‘lianteiior of the Exchequer 
(Mr Philip Snowden) proposed to meet the < i isis t>y drastic 
reductions in expenditure as well as substantial inci eases in 
taxation , but some of their colleagues resigned rather than 
support a “ cut ” in unemplojTiient benetit. Their places were 
filled bj’' Conservatives and Liberals, who tlius combined under 
a Labour Premier to form a National Government The policy 
of Free Trade was abandoned in favoui of duties and other 
restrictions on foreign imports, with a view to keeping the 
home market for British manufacturei s ; and taxation, already 
higher than in any other country m the world, was made 
higher still Within a year the dangerous corner had been 
safely turned, and the country had been placed once more 
safely on the slow and difficult road to renewed prosperity 

§ 347. Social Economic Effects of the War on 
Britain — The War hastened many changes in the national life 
iShat were already under way when it began. Victorian pros- 
perity had been based on the export of mass-produced textiles 
and coal and iron. We have seen that other countries had long 
b'eaci overtkking Britain in these matters (§ 320). They took 
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incrcabingly Orahtn st<‘ps ti) pioveiit hei fiom competing with 
their own nascent inchistries, and the strain of wai made this 
economic nationahsiii int<* a luhng passion. Coal-mining was 
especially haul-hit by the development of fuel-oil and hydro- 
electric powei. The icsult was that the nation was driv«i to 
abandon the e< onomn ” oltensive " involved m the Free Trade 
policy {for a (ountiy that will not import cannot export), and 
fall back on the dofeusivt; tactics of keeping the “enemy" out 
of her own markets 

But the piocess has involved wide.spread unemployment m 
the old exporting industries. Fortunately the Industrial In- 
surance scheme, winch had lieen developed before the War 
{§ 328), provided machmen’ foi keeping the displaced labour 
from starvation ; but an undue stiain was put upon its funds 
As originally designed, contributions balanced expenditure ; but 
when, after tlie War, the pen'entage of unemployment rose 
from 5 to 15 per cent, the money to be distnbuted had to be 
borrowed m ever-increa.sing amounts from the Treasury In 
common parlance Unemployment Relief is known as “ The 
Dole," but it IS not fair to these victims of a new Industnal 
Revolution to use such an opprobrious expression. Neverthe- 
less, there is grave danger that many of the unemployed will 
gradually become unemployable, through losing the habits and 
aptitudes of industry. 

Of course, the country might recover some of her lost 
export trade if slie could produce goodb more cheaply; but 
this would probably involve reducing wages, and the nation as 
a whole is not prepared for such a step. The Trade Umons 
are still very powerful, and they feel that it would be a betrayal 
of trust to permit any recession from the improved standards 
of living which have been gained by such long and bitter 
i^xui^es. Moreover, the War threw all classes together m a 
tecotiterhood of endurance and sacrifice, and employers have 
ipoo inuch sympodhy for their ^ployees to make any deter- 
^aiiiied effort in this direction. On the whole it would seem 
<^bat Britain prefers to be taxed to support a million and a 
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half of luiemploved latluM than u*(iu< i- ilif tiatmiial ^ttuidard 
of living. 

There is anothei t of the inatt<i Ihe KiMsh expendi- 
ture of public mono\ during the \\ ai en.ibU>d lai imtne people 
to indulge in pleasiue than e\oi hofoio. and this has been 
maintained since It would ha\e staggeied «ui gi and fathers) 
to learn that everv inhabitant of Biitain attends an entertain- 
ment of some sort on the aveiagi t»\e <l.i\s out ot fourteen 
Moreover, inotoi-tiavel and ihe wueless ha\t‘ in then differ- 
ent ways, brought amusement anti liesh ideas wit fun the reach 
of all but the most abjeitlv iK>\en\-stiu ken 

One joutcomo ot all this is that tfie baiame ot population 
has begun to swing back again tow'aids the south Industrial 
life no longer ccntre.s lound tlie "iieaw iiulustncs'’ — coal, 
iron, ship-buildmg — oi the mills of Lam a.shir« and Yorkshire ; 
the industries that 'are fitmnslung to-da;^ dt» not lequire the 
proximity of coalfaelds, antj thev tiiul lowoi lents, pleasanter 
surroundings, chcapei }x>wei, cUid abundant luad-tiansport m 
the neighbourhood of London— still muunpaiablj the greatest 
distributing centre in the world 

Thus, although Britain is going througii the didicult tunes 
which accompany every economic transition, the outlook is by 
no means depressmg, if our jounger geneiation will adapt 
themselves to the changed ccmditions The nation has shown 
that its heart is as sound as over The resolute waj in which 
it faced its financial crisis in 1931 w'on the admiration of the 
world 


CHAPTER LXXIX 

OUR OWN TIMES 
1936-1939 

§ 34£GtiiaA. Dynastic. Crisis.— T he close of 1936 saw one of 
the most remarkable mcidents in the thousand-years-histoiy 
oEi^^^ijBriti^ m<»archy. At the juJbiled of O^ige V in the 
1935 the nation had shown the warmth of its 
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regard foi a King wJu* {H-i^oiiilied “the oidmary fellow” (to 
Use hi'j own cxi>u“.*»nm) , and tlicie was general gnef thiough- 
oiit the Kiiglish-sivaking woild wlu-n.in the following Jan uarj-, 
he died. J'iie new King. Kdw.iid VII [. liad enjojed a widci 
expericiiK* of men and alfaiis iJiun (uii usually bo gained by* 
king^. and thtut* w<‘ie high hopes «>! new and valuable deve- 
lopments m ronsiitutioiuil nu)n<ii«!i\ 

But it was not to ix* During the autumn there wcie rumours 
about Ins «<>nne<ti«»n with an -Vini'in.m lady named Mmpson 
who iiad divou'ed two husbands Mi Baldwin (who had 
become Brinu* Miiiistei on the letnemeni of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in pii\.itel\ Wiitiiud tlie King that marriage to 

her would lead to “serious i onset lueni os ” Thereupon the 
King asked if it w«mld be possiole foi the lady to be his wife 
without being yneeti 'io this Mi Baldwin replied (after 
consulting hi.s lolloagnes and the leadeis ot the Opposition) 
that a special Act ot i^uh^uncnt would be requiied — and that 
neitlier the (i<i\ eminent inn tlie Opixisition were in favoui of 
such a cuuise 

Wlien the ftu ts Ixs amc Known, theic followed seveial days 
of acute tension. .Stmie aiguerl tliat in these democratic days 
a King ought to be .ible tt> niariy whom he likes, but it soon 
became evwlont that the marriage would load to a crisis in the 
body politic— pi obabK to the break-up of the Empire, since 
none of the Dominion governments would accept Mrs Simpson 
as Queen of Britain Thus the King was called upon to 
renounce hia jirivate happiness at the call of duty, and he 
found himself unable to respond. On 10th December he 
signed a solemn instiiiincnt of abdication, and m a broadcast 
declared that ho could not undtartake the burden of kingship 
without the support of the woman he loved His brother, the 
Duke of York, now became King George VI 

§ 349 The Sbakch iok Appeasement. — ^After the coiona- 
tkn of the new sovereign. Mr Baldwm retired to the House 
of Lords with an Earldom. He was succeeded by Mr. Neville 
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Chamberlain, the ytmnge..st son of th<t \‘i<. turiaii statesman. 
The new Prime Minister took as his first aim to bring about 
an ‘'appeascnnent " between the Powtu’s of Knrojie. There 
was certainly need for it, if onr ci\-ili>atiou was to be saved 
from the utter ruin which would result from anotlmr great war. 
For the .statesmen of the victf»rious Powers, aiul the ]>eoples 
they represented, ha<l made grievotis error-., hutii in the temrs 
of the Treaty of Versailles and in the mtuho<l of carrying those 
terms into effect ; and for those e.rrors a gri(*v<ius ]>rice had 
now to be paid, in the crushing burden of armannmts. and 
in deadly hatreds, fears, and anxieties. All the nationalist 
passions which bad led fo the imst gnsit war were again at 
work, stirring up mankind to t-rueltt’, wi<'ke<ine.ss, and folly. 
The first symptom was the contimious dcclimi in the League 
of Nations. Italy followed the example of (iermany and 
Japan in withdrawing from it, when it tried to prevent her 
■conquest of Aby.ssinia. The .\ssi‘mbly c.ould itot overlook 
this attack by one of its members upoiv an<ith{*r, luit an attempt 
to stop the aggre.ssion by putting into force tins “.sanctions’' 
clause of the Covenant w'as a dismal failure, h’orcihly to 
prevent Italy from importing mimitions of war, such as oil, 
would almost certainly have led to war. anrl neither Britain 
nor France were willing to go so far as that. Tins unfortunate 
results were that all mankind saw that the f,esiguo was (piite 
powerless ; and that Italy had a grudge agaiivst the Powers 
which had tiled to enforce the “sanctions.” 

In the spring of 1936 came another rebuff to “collective' 
security.” Without warning, German troops entered tlxe 
Rhineland which had been "demilitarized” by the Treaty of 
VersaiUes. In France and Poland it was felt that this method 
of revising ” treaties ought to be stopped ; but nothing could 
he done without the support of Britain, and. in Britain |tliere 
was a general feeling that the Gmmans liad a rigid to do 
what they liked with th^ own territory. It followed logically 
lhat they could also do what they liked with their own property. 
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and Herr Hitlei set about increasing his aimy and an air force 
to overwhelming strength 

There was woi'se to follow In the summer of that year 
theie was a military- rebellion against the Spanish Republic*, 
the aetails of which liad been arranged in advance with the 
Fascist Government of Italy; and a few months later Ger- 
many and Italy joined m an “ anti-Commterr Pact ” to resist 
the advance of “ Bolshevism ” wherever it might appear out- 
side RiKsia. Euiojiean civilisation was henceforth to revolve 
on a “Rome-Beiim axis.” There ^were several critical moments 
when, m supporting the rebels in Spain, Italian aeroplanes 
and submarines attacked British shipping, despite promises 
of non-intervention. Early in 1938 Mr. Anthony Eden resigned 
his post as Foreign Secretary because he did not believe in 
accepting any moie Italian promises without some guarantee 
that they would be kept. 

Then the militarist and imperialist party in Japan, which by 
this time had gained complete control of the Government, 
launched an attack on China. Vast quantities of British pro- 
perty were destioyed there, when open towns were destroyed 
by aerial bombardment, in defiance' of all the laws of civilis^ 
warfare. But, at a time when war seemed wnmm^t m 
Europe, it was impossible for our Government to do more 
than protest. 

There was constant trouble in Palestine, too Britain had 
accepted from the League of Nations a ” mandate " to admi- 
nister that coimtry : but ^the task had been rendered almost 
impossible by the fact that during the War the country had 
been promised both to Arabs and to the Jews Vanotis scdhr- 
ticms were suggested, including partition But ev«a wh^ 
repr^entatives of noth parties were brought to a conferenee 
in Iiondon, it was impossible to get' them to agree ; and the 
Governmexit had to impose a solution of its own which gave 
satisfaction to nobody. 

Almost Hwonly bright spot on the honann durmg 1937 was 
the endmg of the duqmte with Irdiand. In June of that :^r 
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tlif «i iu‘W «« Ill'll It uni'ii I lit’ heucefor- 

waid to bu tailed ‘ Eiif," biianu* pi<iiti<aU\ uideiiendent of 
<ire.it Hrttain. tbouKh iii a kiml of jk-ijumu. 1 allianie with hei 
A trade .igicoinent wd' inadf, .ind tin* iiiihtaiv '•tation', on th© 
<oa'»t whirh h.ul itirherio bocMi gatiisniu'd bv Bruisli troops 
wcie lianded ovti «»n th«‘ imdeistaiiding tliat Eiie would never 
billow them to be used b\ an of Bnt.un 

§ 350 Thk Sei»tkmbi*.k ( kisis - (>(‘rntan leainiainent had 
now gone so far that Hen Hitlei vas .ible to use the threat 
of war as a regular instrument of jhiIu \ 'io Ik* sure, there 
was one demand which hisaiim <ould not fulfil fur him— the 
recovery of the African colonics which bad lieen taken from 
<SerTnany at the Treaty uf Wrsailles. Mam i>e«iile in this 
■country felt that there was some justu c in the <*liiim , but 
the German’s treatment of Jews did n»>t suggest that millions 
more “ non-Aryans ” could safely be entrusted to them. And 
a reconquest by force was impossible so long as the British 
navy had command of the sea. 

In Central Europe, however, the (ierman C*overrunent 
seemed to be able to do pretty much as it liked. Dedanng 
that the Austrian Republic was ill-treating people who wanted 
Austria to join the Reich, German trexips weie suddenly 
marched in and the country annexed Herr Hitler'.s greatest 
asset was the fear of war. In China and m Spain whole towns 
had been destroyed and thousand.s of non-combatants had 
been killed and maimed by aerial bombardment ; yet what was 
Jaappemng in those countries was a mere trifle compared with 
the havoc that would be wrought m the first few days of a 
general European conflict. Britain realised how backward she 
was, both in defence and in means of counter-attack Re- 
armament was accelerated — ^but not fast enough to save one 
-more European democracy from destruction, m that same 
■eventful year (1938). 

Xl?e Sadeten-Geinnan citizens of Czecho-Slovakia appealed 
ifod '^xpoort to Germany, complaining that the Czechs would 
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not give them a fair share of Goveinment offices, and so on. 
Heir Hitler demanded better treatment for them, then self- 
government for them, and then their cession to Germany, all 
within a few weeks. The danger was that France was bound 
by treaty to support Czecho-Slovakia if attacked, and if 
France was involved in a great war, Britain coidd hardly keep 
out of it. Just wh©Q catastrophe seemed inevitable, a con- 
ference was held, at tlie instance of the Bntish Government. 
At Munich the lepresentatives of Germany, Italy, France, and 
Britain agreed that Czecho-Slovakia should be compelled to 
cede the Sudetenland to Germany within a few days On his 
return. Mr. Chamberlam was acclaimed as the saviour of 
peace, but there was a general feeling that the evil day had 
only been, postponed, and preparations were pushed on more 
feverislily than ever. Dislike of German methods was intensi- 
fiea when, a month or two later, a fresh persecution of thef 
Jews began in Germany. The problem of German refugees, 
forbidden to take out of the country even the little property 
that remained to them, became more and more difficult. 

§ 351. Appeasement in Difficulties — Mr Chamberlain 
paid a visit to Rome early in 1939, hoping to; restore the 
friendly relations which had existed for a hundred years 
between Bntain and Italy until the unfortunate quarrel about 
Abyssinia The prospects seemed the more favourable because 
the Spanish civil war was now drawmg to an end with the 
falling of Barcelona into the hands of the insurgents. 

But Europe soon had another shock which threatened ±o 
-end “appeasement" altogether. At the time of the Munich 
agreement in September 1938 Herr Hitler had declared that 
he wanted no Czechs m the Reich — his aim was to include 
all Germans, but no people of other races. But six months 
later he iiwaded what was left of the Czecho-Slovak republic, 
and took it under the “protection” of the Reich. The Czechs 
wear© disarmed ; their mines, factories, and worktops, and all 
their apparatus of war, were taken over_by Germany, A 
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of indignation wunt up all ov<*r the rKilised world. Nations 
that loved ththr liberty began to nome sort of ** cob 

le('tive sc<niiity'’ inoi«* elhH’tive than L<*;igue c^f Nations, 

llie British Chjvei xiinent was forced to recf^gnise that nothing 
but a display of su|>t*rior force w«niid induce*^ Germany to 
allow her neighbours to possess tiuur souK in peace. The 
na’^ir)!! showed, that it was ready as <wer to fac«* stem issues — 
all that was needed was a dear call irenn tiie tSoveminent. No 
one any longer tlumght of isoltition itntn tlie affairs <d Europe. 
A dose alliance %vas made with i\>htndt negotiations were 
o|>eaed for something of tfu? same sort with Ktissia and Turkey^ 
Rumania and Ch'eere were promised full suppf^rt if they were 
attacked. Recruiting for the Services went faster than ever 
befox'c in j>eace«time : but it was felt tliat nothing k*^ss tlian 
compulsory military traiixing for all would ensure that Britain 
would be able to do her part In defending smaller Powers from 
aggression. And the nation gladly agr<HKl even to this sacrifice 
of its cld traditions for the sake of that still edder and^more 
honourable tradition . 

The mingling of all classes in ranks <if the militia will have 
a far-reaching edcct on the social life of our nation. This and 
the effects on the irational pliysicjue of six months spent in 
training exercises in the open air will doubtless be seen long 
after the international crisis is hap| ily over. 



NOTES ON THE EPILOGUE (1914-1934) 

No. 241.— BRITAIN'S PART IN THE GREAT WAR. 

In Kuropb : 

(a) Formed the left wing o£ the Western Front, particularly for 
the defence of tii^e Channel jxjrts. Took over more and more of the 
Sine from the hTonch as the new armies were trained. 

(b) l^stablished a force in conjunction with the French at Salonioa. 

(r) Made a landing in conjunction with the French on the Gallipoli 

Peninsula with a view to an advance on Constantinople. (Failed^) 
(d) Sent a c'ontingent in conjunction with the French to stiffen 
Italians after their <Iefeat at Caporetto. 

Ik Asia : 

(a) An advance on Bagdad up the Tigris (checked at Kut-al~Amara) 

(b) Palestine overrun. 

Tn Africa : 

The tierman colonics overrun by forces mostly drawn from South 
Africa. 

On the Ska : 

(a) The only German squadron at sea at the outbreak of war was 
destroyed near the Falkland Isles (§ 332) All other individual com- 
merce raiders were also destroyed. 

(b) The naval blockade resulted in slow starvation for the German 
population, and was the main cause of their collapse. 

The German High Seas Fleet did not venture out of port after 
tile Battle of Jutland (May 1916), though that engagement was 
claimed as a C»ernian victory. 

(r) The American army was convoyed across the Atlantic in safety, 
despite enemy submarines. 

No. 242.— PRESIDENT WIESON'S '^FOURTEEN POINTS." 

Wilson's statement of war aims (made in January 1918) was 
accepted by both sides as the basis for peace when the armistice was 
signed in November 1918. The following is a brief summary : 

I. No more secret diplomacy. 

But the actual discussion of the peace terms went on behind closed 
doors. 
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II i'reedf)m ol tJu 

iin^ ^\a'H to iJittk ihc' linii''!* |*i u tit « ot vt neutraf 

I argots that ini^lit lu* iwfiu to lu -t \(i> oUi Ixjae of con- 

tention (§§ *2SI, 264» It wa-H cliopjvti <»ut of the trc.itie'i , but the 
TmUd Sitites tix>k i ta to present inteitt rem * f*ii ihi future by build- 
ing a na\ y as sironu a** tlie Hntish 

III 'Ihc rtinuval of Mon-jinu banu-rs 

Thobc barriers art mote nunieious ,iul htgtu-i t!ttn eeoi 

I\ Vll armaments to bi ntiiiiiMl to i nuiinnuni 

'Ihcy are greater than tvex e\iepl tliOM* of tneat f$iit.Ltn 

\ An impartial adjustment of ^oioniat * I the mte-rcsts of the 

populations having equal weight vsith the* cl.iun*> of the Ckxvernments 
■wliobe title IS to bo deUTininctl 

Practic<ill> ail the German lolozllo^ canu undci fhitisli xule 

VI Unhamj>eied opjioitunitt of deveiopmont tor Kiissia, under 
inatitutions of her own c lirnising, with cordial .insistan* e from other 
nations 

The Allies made. v\ar on toilet Russia and afterw.iids liampered it 
by economic boycott 

’VIL Belgium to be e\aLiiatcd ami restored 

VIII Alsace-Lorraine uj be restorcxl to Prame. and all French 
territory evacuated and restored 

The restoration was afterwards held to imdude the making good of 
ail the damage done in the war — that is to say, the whole cost of it, 
including pensions to wounded and widows 

£X Italian frontiers to be readjusted 

The rival claims of Italy and Yugo-S!avia to tlie tMStran coast of 
the Adriatic led to much bitterness 

X Subject peoples of Austro-Ilungary to gam an independent 
existence 

This resulted in the creation of Caecho-bLo\ akia and Yugo-Slavia 

XI Balkan frontiers to be leadjusted on *'histoncai lines *' 

XII The non-Turkish portions of the Ottoman Kmpire to be afiEord- 
ed opportunities of autonomous development 

XIII "An independent Poli^ state should be erected which should 
include the temtones inhaWtod by indisputably Polish populabons, 
and should be afi>rded secure access to the sea 

The Ger mans complam that the "corridor” which gives Poland 
access to the sea splits up Germany and robs them of territories in- 
disputably German in popuLatxozn 

Xgr "-A general association of nations must be formed under 
sperac coventots for the purpose of afiEording mutual guarantees of 
poli^c^ mdepeapdence . . " 
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Xo 243.- 'I Hh (OVi'XAX'I OF 'HIE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

This fomib tlu‘ firht part of the Treaty of Versailles, and of the 
treaties with each of the other enemy Powers It begins as follows : 

The High Fontractmg Parties in order to promote international 
co-oixsration anti to achieve international peace and security by the 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to war and by the prescription 
of open, just, and honourable relations between nations 

Agree to this Pmenant of the League of Nations 

Then follow irgulations concerning admission, withdrawal, and the 
constitution of the League. It was to have a Council and Assembly 
and a Secretariat France, Great Bntain, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States were always to have seats on the Council Four more 
memberh of the I.eague were to be elected to the Council by the 
Assembly from time to time Except where otherwise provided, 
■decisions in either Council or Assembly must be unanimous The 
seat of the League was to be at CJeneva. The Council was to formu- 
late plans for the i eduction of armamaats, to be revised every 
ten, years 

Then follow the all-important clauses, about disputes likely to lead 
to war. 

X 'I he Members of the League undertake to respect and pres^e 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all Mem- 
bers of the League. 

XII, The Mehibera of the League agree that if there should ^e 
between them any dispute hkely to lead to a rupture, they will sub^t 
the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until three months after the award oy 
the arbitrators on the report of the Council 

XVI. Should any Member of the League resort to war 
oi the Covenant, it shall tpso facto be deemed to have comnntted ai^t 
of war against all the other Members of the League, which hereby 
undertake to subject it to the severance of all trade or fiuancjal rela- 
tions. ... It shall be tlw duty of the Council m such case to xe^m- 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effective jmlita^, 
naval, or air force the Members of the League shall severally ' 
bute to the armed totem to be raised to protect the covenants oi tne 


The obligation to interfere m the affairs of Europe 
offensive to the American people, which has always had a 
"entangling alliances" ; and still more offensive to them was tbe pos 
albility that under these clauses European Powers nught 
-the affairs of the American republics m spite of the 
(§278). By rejecting the Covenant, Co“«f^ 

Treaty, and had to make a separate peace with Germany some years 

XX. To those eolomes and territories which as a ^wh 

late war have ceased to be under m 

fonnerly governed them whi^ are incited ^ of Iti4 

fyf sta^by themsftlves under the stienuous conmtipqs 
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mo<lern world,tliere should be applied the principle that the well-bemg 
and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and 
that securities for the performance of this trast should be embodied m 
the Covenant. 

Under this article France undertook the "mandate" to look after 
Syria, Bntam those for Palestine and Txaq (The last-named has 
since received independent status ) 

Article XXIII is the great humanitarian and economic clause 
Members of tho League are to secure fair conditions of labour, and to 
assist m the international control of disease The League is to super- 
vise the trade in arms and in noxious drugs 

No. 244 --PRINCIPAL TERRITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 
THE TREATIES. 

I e the Treaty of Versailles with Germany (June 1919), the Treaty 
•of St. Germain with Austria (September 1919), the Treaty of NeutUy 
(November 1919) with Bulgaria, the Treaty of Trianon with Hungary 
(June 1920), and the Treaty of Lausanne with Turkey (July 1923) 
which replaced the Treaty of Sivres (August 1920) 

Axsace-Lorrainh ceded by Germany to France 

These lands have been a bone of contention between the two coun- 
ines for centuries. 

The Republic of Poland created out of Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian temtonies 

Boland had once been a great state, but had been partitioned by 
ndighbouiing Powers in the eighteenth century 

The Republic op Czscho-Slovakia created out of Austrp-Hungarian 
temtdnes. 

Bohemia had also been an independent kingdom, until absorbed by 
the Hapsburgs m the seventeenth century 

The Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, generally known 
as Yugo-Slavia, consists of Serbia, Montenegro, and the Austro- 
Hnnganan provim^s inhabited mainly by Sohthem Slavs. 

HuifGARy became an independent repubhc 

Rumania was enlarged by the cession from Hungary of Transylvania, 
•which IS hihabited mainly by Rumanians 

The Baltic Republics (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland) 
became independent. 

They had been conquered by Russia frofn Sweden, but had retained 
a sease of separate naticmality. 

NG,”ii*®“-AtlCTBldPTS TO STRE3;TGTHEN MACHINERY FOR 

* FlRpVENTINO WAR. 

Tht|fe jHtovided^^ 1^ • ttifl X..eague Covenant was too mdefinrte to, >give 
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I The Couyt of Intel nattonal Aihi/iuiton at the* HaRuo, consisting 
of experts in internationdl ld%% (iravvn fioin ditft lent nations 

So fat its decisions (simpU on. 4 ia->tions ot lati ) Ii4L\e been univer 
sally respected , and it has perfonniMl ,i \ei% \al«able function in this 
May, but reference to it is \o!unta!\ and optional. 

II £)ya/t licaiy of Mutual (rHaiuntti { 19*23)— all sij<naLoncb to 
refrain from aggrc'ssi\e Max anil tr> conn to the aul of any of their 
number which might be the victim of aggression 

But what IS “aggression**^ ^.11 Ix^lligcients alwa^silaiiu that tliey 
arc the victims of aggression. (»Liuiany chiiimd that she invaded 
Belgium in 1914 “in self-defence* Hixtairi lefusod to commit herself 
to make war on such \ague conditions The 1 icatv v\as rejected by 
the Labour Government of 1924. ami theretoie fell through 

III Geneva Pyotocol (1924) — an attempt tt» pxovide a universat 
and uniform system of arbitration which all members c^f tlic League 
will accept 

It came to nothing, because C»re«it !$rit<un nion refused to bind 
herself in advance This time it was a C f>nservativi‘ Government in 
power (1925) 

IV Treafies of Locarno (1925) -wlierib> (■enn.in\ .ind iier neigh- 
bours pledged themselves to refer any difttteme alniut fiontiers to 
arbitration 

Britain and Italy guaranteed the Western frontier -/ / they under- 
took to take military action against either I-Vancc oi Cjermany to 
enforce the Treaty This was a grave lesjionsdnhtv tapri lally while 
France was aimed and Germany unarmed . but xt seemed the best 
means of improving Franco-C^mxan relations , and it led to (Germany 
becoming a member of the fajague of Nations 

V Ihe Kellogg Pact (1929)- -*i mutual declaration brought forward 
by the United States by which all leading states (including Russia and 
U.S A } undertook never to use war as a means of gaming their ends, 
but to settle all differences by arbitration 

But it soon became clear that nations only signed with large "reser- 
vations” — ^they would not arbitrate upon matters affecting “national 
honour,” for instance , and the United States would not let the Pact 
affect the “Monroe Doctrine ” (As a matter of fact, at the very time 
w'hen the Pact was being signed, American forces w'erc being employed 
against Nicaragua, a member of the League , and this w^as about the 
time that the United States began a great scheme of naval expansion 
w'hich did not suggest that they really trusted to their Pact ) 

No 246-— 1 HE BRIIISH COMMONW EAT/I H OF NATIONS 

SINCE THE WAR 

“Dominion Status*' has come to impjlv C'omplete Political 
INDEPENDENXE , BUT THERE IS A GROWING TBNDENCV TOWARDS ECONOMIC 

Unity 

1919 — ^The Dominions became mdepencient members ol the League 
and m 1927 Canada was elected to a seat on the CounciL 
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1921 — Imfevtal Conference (under Lloyd George) decided (a) that 
there should be no sort of federal constitution — Conferences to be 
held, as before, from time to time , and (6) discussed the question 
of naval powei m the Pacific (which mainly concerned Austraha, 
Canada, Japan and the United States) 

As an outcome of this the Anglo-Japanese Naval Treaty of 1902 was 
not lenewed m 1922 , and the Washington Naval Conference (1922) 
agreed that Britain, America and Japan should have "capital ships" 
in the proportion of 5 5 3 

1922 — Chanaq inetdent — Lloyd George mvited support from Domi- 
mons in pre\enting the Turks from dnvmg the Greeks out of Asia 
Mmor (§ 340), but South Afnca and Canada demurred 

They thereby indicated that they were not going to be "jockeyed” 
into war without previous consultation 

1923 — Hahlnit Ft<i!teyte>> Treaty settled disputes between Umted 
States and Canada, all negotiations being earned on by Canadian and 
American Governments, and Canada refused to allow the British 
ambassador at Washington even to countersign the Treaty 

When the Locarno Ureaty was signed (1925, N245) a special clause 
made it clear that the Dominions were not involved in Britain's 
guarantee 

Since 1924 some of the Dominions have kept representatives at 
fore:^ capitals eg the Irish Free State has its own minister at 
Washington and Pans, while Canada has a minister at Washmgton, 
Fans and Tokyo 

1926 •^Imperial Conference undei Baldwm discussed "Donumon 
Status" — ^the question having become urgent, because the South 
Afncan Government, undei General Hertzog, was very anxious to 
affirm independent nationhood Committee appointed under Lord 
Balfour Report of this committee embodied in the Statute of West- 
minster (1931), which affirmed complete equahty of status 

"The Domimons are autonomous commumties withm the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordmate to one another in any 
resfpect of their domestic or external affairs, though umted by common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely assoaated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations " 

The Govemcar-General to fulfil the same functions as the Kmg — 
and not to be nominated by the British Government 

E.g The King appointed m 1930 an AfIStrahan (Sir Isaac Isaacs) 
as Govemor-Generai of Australia, on the advice of the Austrahan 
Government. This example was followed by Ireland 

The British Government and Parliament cannot veto any Domimon 
legidation 

1926 — A ttomtnwHs Office was estabhshed, separate from the Colo- 
nial Office. 

The latter still has charge of the Crown Colomes, but the former is. 
little more than a negotiating department, like the Foreign Office 
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1931 — Impevial ConftwnLC (umlei Ma<. Doiuihlj tollmvod tiu #»ieAt 

Vmerican ‘slump’* which prt^uipilatod th< wt>rlci-\vult‘ cnsis 

< onferent-c* tned to relieve the situation loi th< Iloinnnozis h\ 
l.iiing inter-Enipire trade 

( au.uLi particularly wanted Britain to lake Jn i -Hurijlus wheat 

But the British I abour C»o\ernnient w.is wediled to I lot Trade 
especially P Snowden, the (^iiancellor i>f tJk< lietpier), aiui this 

prevented jireferentiiil duties in favour of I>c>niiiiif^ns 

1932 --Imperial hconomic Coujerenre «it Ottawa (undei K B 
Bennett, Canadian PM) By this time National liovernniciil had 
been formed in Britain (§ 344;, tind Bntisn clelc;;at(‘s Hieadcd by 
Baldwin) had a freer hand in arranginj' prefcrcn«.fs, etc Dominions 
very keen to protect then industries from British < oinpetition, but 
same progress was made tow'ards mter-[inj>cnal Lo-opeiaiiuii and 
-exchange 

A dispute w'jth Ireland over paymentof inteit st said to Ik flue from 
Irishmen has led to an unfortunate set-back tf> tins line of policy 
Bach country has put special duties on the other country's goods 
Injurious to Britain — ruinous to Ireland But I! de Valera, the 
Kepubiicaxi Insh Premier, hopes to make Ireland n sclf-contaiued 
economic unit, independent of foreign Irafie 

No 247.— LEGISLATION IN THE POSF-WVK PLItlOD. 

1918 — Reform Act giving votes to all men over tvrenty-oiie, and 
all women over thirty 

Raised electorate to thirteen million men, nine million women 
Women were made eligible for Parliament I** irst woman-member . 
Lady Astor (1919) 

1926 — Electricity (Supply) Alt set up Electricity Board to organ- 
ise supply of poorer, by the grid system, all over the country 

Like so many post-War British organisations, the Board is financed 
by private enterprise, but controlled m the public mUTCst by the 
Government 

1927 — ^Tr\de Disputes Act— see § 342. 

Prayer Book Revision —Convocation had for siome year** been 
engaged in making option clianges m public worship in accordance 
With ''High Church” views {N216) In 1927 the Prayer Book, con- 
taining the optional alternatives, was rejected by Parliament — appa- 
rently as strongly "Protestant” as in the days of the Civil War In 
1928 a modified version sufiered the same fate 

1928 — Equal Franchise Act gave the vote to women on exactly 
the same terms as men. 

Completed British democracy — ^it can go no lurther iJtie measure 
was ndiculed by a section 6t the Ptess as "The Flapper Vote " It 
mpde^he dt^ctorate up to jGdfteein*millibxi women, thirteen million men 

op WBSTMlB®TBR--^«eO N24ft," 



(rRKA'r BRITAIN IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
(1789- 1936) 

77a’ of the period mas marked by the French Revo- 

Itiiion . ii great huropean war; and aft attempt to find some 
sort of tnternaiumal system^ In the last generation we have 
had the World War, the Bolshevik Re%)olution, and the fo^m- 
datum nf the League of Nations, This resemhlafice is not all 
Oft the surface. 

The French Reinduium was the beginning of a period of 
great change in Europe and the %vorld. The Europe of absolute 
kings and a titled aristocracy, of uned%icated, sfiperstitioiis 
peasant masses, of small towns and little workshops, has 
largely passed. With it have gone many of the tdeas, the 

laics, the social habits, and the types of art that were con- 

genial to such an age. We have instead an age of machinery 
driven by ptneer, of factories and large towns, of fast and 
capacious transport --an age in which ownership of capital has 
taken the place of imnership of land as the source of power. 

The struggle (f those xcho were interested in this new age — 
a rising middle-class --to supplant those who enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the old order, beginning with the French Revolutton, 
went on through most of the nineteenth century. Crowned 
heads and an aristocracy of b%rth had to give way to parlia- 
ments and an aristocracy of wedlth. There was some lull 

after 1870 ; hut the revolutions which took place at the end 

of the Great War were needed to complete the process, 1919* 
may he regarded as the end of the epoch of which the French 
Revolution marked the opening. 

But ii may he that signs of a new change mere already 
appearing, A civilisation which moved through crisis after 
crisis to the disaster of the Great War can scarcely he regarded 
as beirng in fuU hfCcdth, The turn which the Rttssian Revolution 
took in Nove^nber 1917 was a challenge to the existing ordeT 
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of things It av/s hosed on ideas uhieh were beginning to 
appeal to large numbers and which exiited alarm among those 
in aiithonty before the (rreai War Stnee the threat War 
more people have beiome interested in these ideas, while the 
fear of them in some quarters has produced drastu action 
Some of ike things most characieristk of the rising tde of the 
nineteenth century, such as the increasing etonmnie inter- 
dependence of the world and confidence in parliamentary 
systems, seem to he suffering a reverse Are we at the begin- 
ning of a new period of transition like that which the French 
Revolution opened ^ Or are the foundations laid in the nine- 
ieenth century still able to weather our stormy times - 

CHAPTER LXXX 

THE FRENCH REVOIXTIOX. NAPOLEON. 

AND ELROPE 

§ 352 The European Importance oi* the French Revolu 
— the Rise os a I^ew Order. — On 8th Jannary I79<} Arthur 
Young, an English enthusiast for improved methods of agri- 
•culture, who was traveling in F'rance, noUd in his diary: 
■"Certainly the eyes of all sovereigns and of all the great nobi- 
lity of Europe are on the French Revolution , they look with 
amazement, even terror, upon a situation which may possibly 
h>e hereafter their own case." Bnssot, one of the revolutionary 
leaders, put the matter even more bluntly. Addressing the 
l^slative Assembly, to which the revolution had given prac- 
tically all the supreme power which the' King had formerly had, 
he said . “There can be no sincere treaty between tyranny and 
liberty Your beaiilltution is an. anathema to despotic thrones 
All kings must bate it, for it tries and sentences them." 

Such statenmnts make it pretty dear that there was likely 
to be conflict between reveiuticmary Fnmiie a»d the de^tically 
igovertaed states of Europe, eudb as Prussia and They 

^ H ^nderstantf that the*donflict, when it did come, 
oSt betv^ea diflBrent oomrteies that 
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wc oftoii t<i <lral with. It was not a struggle for territory 

sudi as tlu' War ol Austrian Successicai, or for commei'cial ad- 
vantages. sui'h as tlu‘ struggles between France and Great 
Britain <luring the eighteenth eontury. The struggle was not 
merely h(!fwe<‘i) ('’nnieli on ojie .side, and Prussians and Aus- 
trians on tin; otlan . It wa.s more truly a struggle between those 
who l)elie\-t‘{I in one form of society and political system and 
tho.se who believed in amhher. Tin’s is inaclc clear by the fact 
that a. muniK:r t>f h'nMK'hineu noble.s wlio were wedded to the 
old ()rclc:r lought atnung the invaders of France. We saw the 
same tiling inqipen -only the other way round — ^when non- 
Spanish vohintt‘('rs wimt in 1936 to fight in Spain on the side 
of tlie ('onstitutioual government against those who were try- 
ing to rt'sist some of the <'hange.s that government was likdy 
to make. 

It is imi»ortant to remember, thou, that international affah’S, 
involving (piestious of ]Hia<'.e and war, can sometimes be under- 
stood oul>' by studying sejeial <iue.stion.s — the relations of men 
and groups insidtr states. W'e too often forget that the people 
of the world ant not only divided up into coxmtries under 
distinct govitrmnents •which is the meaning of the term 
‘'.states" but that tluty are ahso divided into classes enjoying 
different privjh‘g(ts (§ 255). These class divisions sometimes 
run on .similar lines through different .states, if their economic 
devolopmout is about the same. 

When theie arise.s a movement which .seems to threaten the 
whole po.sition of a jirivileged class in one state, it tends to 
cause alarm anumg similar classes in -other states. Even if the 
revolutionaries make no .special effort to spread their gospel 
abrojid, there is a fear that their example may be followed by 
people in other countries who have the same kind of grievances 
against the established order of things. The privileged classes 
as a whole may then think it wise to drop their mutual 
squabbles and .stand together to defend the order that gives 
thatn a (iomfortable position. They use the ipower of their 
states, whit'h they u.sually control, against the revolution. 
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Ilu!>ian ht* Ml tlu- f>f (.ii-at l-lntriin in tin* eailv 

\t'ars<^f the hieiuli Hevolutioii Ai hist thus** whose ojjinwn 
.ind powot t;«»\ enurcnt jmlit \ welmmetl tIk* Re\f^- 

tfwi !» likely to k'w*p I'laiue wtak aiul divitk'd foi smivk' time 
(§ 243') Whfii fiowevei , attempts wen* in,«le t<» put mto 
practice idea*! winch would have been »iii(f«nti»i table fur the 
goveroing clas-ses oC Gieat Britain, there giew a feeling that 
the ftevblution Wtis a dangerous pestilent o and that st^mething 
more like the old order should ,ljt» restored in hiaiuo (TJiis, 
of course, was nid the onl>, nor even tht* stiongest, reos^ 
•fer Great- Britain going to wax witli h’rani’e.) 

If such fears ol the Revolution were piesent in Knglaiid. 
where the governing classes themselves owed then jHisition to 
the revolutions of the seventeenth ceiiti»r\ , how nuuh stronger 
the fear must ha\e' been in othei parts of Europe There <the 
position was much more like that of Fnawe. llie ruUng houses 
sbeh as the Habsburgs of Austria and the HohenzoUems of 
-PtaiCsia, did not want to see their ahaolurte |K>wei (mrtailed. 
The nobikty. though they had lost most of tliear jwUtical power 
'a&'U. class, did 'not want tO' lose their->ieuc al rights ■over the 
tend and its wealth. In many parts serfdom, which had 
pcacticaUy disappeared from France, still prevailed- 

We can get an idea of the feeling of- those who had pevwr 
and prwiilege ift Europe by* comparison with tnir own day. We 
know tha-t to-daj- some people consider Communism SHCh a- 
threat to what thev regard as a right and good civiHsatum that 
they- ithioik tlje- rivalries between capitalist ‘countries should 
ba set aside m -erdcr to meet the common enemy of capitajUasa 
Tfce feeln^jg for a system becomes stronger than tihe feelmg for 
a -country M is thus that the upper classes of the eighteenth 
oefetkufy .»felt dbout the French -Revolution, 

■'5’ WkfY' BitiTAiN' ENTEREf) THE War — ^The struggle«fe«- 
'lifrfcein* hsL dfcfi order' aiaAl' a' rising *ttiiddle-ciasS‘-"wa3 thus ihe 
^«sal background o^ the wars width begem in AprA'WB* 
a imirtilber of martteirs caiosing dispute could pro- 
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bahly liavt* Ih'«>i) {Htac.efully (X248). The struggle of 

rival (lyiiHSlies whj<'h luid l)oen a feature of the century did 
net (sntirely cease. ( atherine the (ireat of Rus.sia, for instance, 
said that sin* had hwni “breaking her head” to get Prussia and 
Austria invoivetl witli’ 1‘rant‘C, because she wanted a free hand 
for her own affairs in regard to Poland. When she began to 
act there, tiu' Prussian HohenzoUems, too, thought it discreet 
to diva i t a graxl deal (d their attention from the struggle against 
the revolution in P'raiu'C iu order to in.sist on a share in the 
jrfurtder of Poland. But the other kind of .struggle, of the old 
order against tluf revolution, i.s pretty clear. We see it in the 
threats which tiie Duke of Brunswick, commander of the in- 
vading Austrian and I^ru.ssian armies, i.ssued against the revolu- 
tifMiary iwo]>ie T)f h'rance, and especially against Paris (N249). 

Britain stood out of the war from April 1792 to February 
1-793 243). There were two^^main t'auses of Britain's entry. 

First, there': was the old rivalry with France, which was .largely 
based on the (conflict of commercial interests. Secondly, ■ thete 
was the fear of the Revolution, 'fhe sev'ond cause was clearly 
very strong before other tjuestif>ns became acute. These were 
concerned with tlu" balance of power, especially in relation -to 
Britisli cominen'c and to the command of the s^s .which 
backed that commerce. 

'The French opened the Scheldt, which would have permitted 
Antwerjv to become a great commercial port. They also 
threatened to overrun the whole of the Netherlands. It had 
been Britislt policy for centuries to prevent axty Great Power, 
es][>eciaUy France, from holding these regions across, the 
Channel. 'I'he opening f)f the Scheldt was in itself reasonable, 
and Jtrstilied by the French on the groxmd of “natural right”; 
but it was coivtrary to treaties going bhek to 1648. This 
enabled the British government to take its stand on the moral 
issue of the sanctity of treaties in a war which wa:s primarily 
waged in defence of British commercial interests and the 
position of the governing classes (N175). 

Britain'.^ jjo.sition. clo.se to Europe, yet with a certain amount 
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of cletachiiKMit and with a ,tj;nat deal ni <«•< urit\ troin invasion, 
has, j'cntirally spc'aking. ruablod the British jLiiA'crninauf to 
combine an eye for British interests with wm'ds of <lisinterestcd 
moral ])rinci])lc. Thns in 1914 tla*. <iuestioii of Bi'lt^ian neutra- 
lity gave an oxi'eUent moral apjieal fur a war wliieli at hast 
a section of the governing classes thouglii shonld be fought in 
any case, simply for British interests |X175 /*) ({j 974j. It is 
largely this mixing of principle and interest that has some- 
times given British ]ioli('v a reputation for hypocrisy among 
Continental people. 

§354. The Rise of Xai’oi.ko.n in bK.vNci:. \\V need not 
again follow the ])rogress of the. war (sec P(a'i<»d \'lll); but 
we may note a certain change in the natur<^ <d the war, as it 
went on with little liretik through over twent>‘ yetirs. Revolu- 
tionary France, which surjrrised the .\llicd govtiniments by its 
resistance in the ctirly years, was tlifferent from Naitoleon’s 
power, which was eventually overthrown in 1K14 1815. On 
the other side, the Allied governments hud nmre popular 
backing at the end of the war than at the bf'giiining. 

How did the French Revolution with its watchwords of 
the rights of man and the sovereignty of the jieople c'ome to 
produce the military despotism t>f Napoleon, spread (»vcr half 
of Europe? The middle-class, wlu) were the nsil leaders of 
the Revolution, were after all not .sf> denujcratic as they pro- 
fessed to be. They did not want to give {Kmau’ to the masses* 
and they were very much concerned over .s.afeguarding pro- 
perty. This was surely made clear when thej' held that i<- was 
against the rights of man that workers should organise in any 
way in order to bette^j their wages or conditions. 

The appeal for equality and for the sovoi'eignt >• of the 
people had, however, raised hopes that would not be .satisfied 
with a change from one form of ruling cla.ss to another. Some 
of 'the leaders, too, were enthusiasts and idealists who really 
meant to carry out the principles they had talked about. They 
wanted, greater equality and real democracy. Further, the 
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d'tfoiicr ol' fill- krvoliition against tlie invading armies and 
against emanii's witliin liad at iTitical times depended on the 
su])j)ort of tlui ]) 0 }>ular masses of Paris. Thus had arisen the 
Jacoi)in.s. aiul esperiallx' Rohospierre. This middle-class lawyer, 
in spite: ol all tln^ hlood.shed tliat is connected with his name, 
was a ty{>ica] idealist, anxious for a democratic republic in 
which tiien^ should be no great property-owners likely to 
dominufe the stat(s 'I'liis now trend of the Revolution naturally, 
alarmed those who.se main interest in the Revolution was the 
desin^ to havti gr<*ater fr<'(‘dom in the use cjf their property and 
polilu'al |K)\ver to prott'ct that freedom. 

K()bespi<ure's <io\vnfall in 1794 was brought about by less 
.scrupulous and id(‘alistic colloagues. who were afraid of ,his 
popidarity. They could uf>t i)revcnt a reaction in favour of 
projH'fty against the measures that had been intended to 
.safeguartl th<^ massc’S. 'riierc followed a period in which all 
the moHi glorious suirit of the Revolution had been lost and 
the mon^ selfish interests ]n-edominatcd. Under the Directory, 
which was instituted in 1795, a few men clung to power 
(X250). 'rhe\- luul made fortunes out of the Revolution. Be- 
cau.se they had b(*en involved in the execution of Louis, XVI 
they feared, on the one hand, a royalist restoration. On the 
other hand, tluw feared Jacobinism and the Paris masses, 
becau.s<i of the fortunes they had made through the Revolu- 
tion. In orcUir to cling to ]X)wcr and secure their own safety, 
they intrigiuid with all parties. Their financial policy was 
uiusuccessful and they wore obliged to rely on the plunder 
of the armies’ (amepu sts. Clearly sucli a government could 
have nt) .solid base ; it was trusted by no one. 

Meanwhile the armies created in defence of the Revolution 
were achieving great successes. In paiticular, young Napoleon 
Bonaparte liad .shown his brilliance as a military leader, as 
an organiser and administrator, and as a diplomatist. He had 
become a ptipular hei'o. The failures of the politicians helped 
him to cover up the real failure of his Egyptian and Syrian 
expedition. Moreover, the Directory, in its straits, had found it 
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necessary to call in the aid of the army to keep theit <iwn ])o\ver. 
Those armies were more and mor<‘ IXH'ominK unities of con- 
quest and plunder, devoted to their Uaiders iath<*r than to the 
Revolution. This sitiuition NuiicUjoji use<l shn-wdly but un-; 
obtrusively, now playing on his pi»})tilurity ,in the: army, now 
appearing h.s the good citizen iuterestetl in scienct^ and art. 

In 1799, avoiding resort to military ptswer as muclt as ])os- 
sible, though less than he had hoiK'd. he succeerlod in carrying 
through a revision of the constitution wdiich gave him the real 
substance of ixtwcr as h'ir.st ('oinsul. Hi; soon threw a.sidc the 
veil over his absfdutism and <Towiu;d himself as Emperor in 
1804. He still retained institutions wdth a iiopular basis but 
left them, with practically no powu*-!'. 

Why was this now despotism tolerated i Perhaps those who 
had the power to attack it did not want to, and, for the time, 
its power to give order satisfied peojde who were weary c>f the 
unsettlement of the Revolution, and disgusted with the cor- 
ruption and inefficiency of the Directory. Mapoleou al.so pre- 
served the most jiopular gains of the Revolution, such as the 
abolition of jirivilege, e<iuality before the law. and a more 
systematic fonn of government. More important, he protected 
those who haa gained materially by the Revolution, through 
the greater freedom of busine.ss enterjirise. througli profiteering 
in army .supplies, or by buying the noble and church lands 
which had been confiscated. Thest? property-owners feared 
further change whether it were a royalist restoration or a ne>v 
Jacobin movement. They wanted order and stability. Napo- 
leon also pleased tlie peasantry by hi.s agreement with the 
Poj^, which <nabled him to restore the Roman t'atholic 
Church, a traditional part of the peasant’s life, while it also 
enabled him to keep the Church well under his own control. 

I 355. The Change in the Nature of the Wak; — It' is 
doubtful, however, whether Napoleon could Iiave made his 
system permanent. He was shrewd enough to appeal to the 
important interests among the French people which any 
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g(.veniin<‘nt had t<> .saiisly if it wore to Ijo stable. But at 
lK>ttoni lut was ('i.iiccrnod with liis personal ambition. This 
tendc<i to drivt; him on beyond the limits that suited those 
interests. His rul<‘ Ix^eanut more and more burdensome, .both 
to the Fvene.h aiul to his other subjcots. Moreover, he had 
not the traditional '‘divinity that doth hedge a king” to give 
a sentimental buttntss to his power. He is reported to have 
.said that a Hahsburg might be defeated twenty times and still 
reoeive a \v<^l(•ome from hi.s subjects; but to an upstart .like 
Iiim.self oiu; di.saster meant ruin. Thus, in addition to the 
opposition lu^ im t from the princes he had humiliated, from 
the backwani peasantry of Spain and the Tyrol, from the 
progressive merchants of N'orth (Jennany, and from philosophic 
lovers ol fnu'dom. the basis of his power in France was -in- 
creasingly insec^^■l^ ft is interesting that, when he returned 
from Elba in IHI5, lu^ felt it necessary to promi.se to rule as 
a <'onslitutionaI monarch, with more liberal guarantees against 
despotism than the restored Bourbons had given. 

By tile end of the XajKdeonie wars, then, the position naa 
changed. TIuu'ti hud been at first, in broad terms, a struggle 
of ttie b'nuK’h pro(>lc on fielialf of the Revolution against 
Allied fioxH'rnntcnts, wfiich had little support from their 
peopUis. It was now ratlicr a war of Allied governments which 
were asking for. r<s*eiving. even being driven on by, popular 
support, against a despotic government which was less French 
tlian Napoleonii', and wliich appealed less and less to the 
enthusia.sm of the Fremdi people. 

The sorry part wjis tliat the European govermnents, though 
willing to use popular supjKirt to drive back Napoleon, had little 
idea of eouc-eding }M)Htieal power to the popular movements. 
The Revolution luul threatened them. Napoleon had grown 
out of the Revolution and more than threatened them. Napo- 
leon was not distinguished from the Revolution. War, conquest, 
and disturlmnce to the Europe that they knew — the Europe of 
tile ari!it<«'ratic eighteenth century — were Ml linked up witlFithe 
Revolution. r,ooking at things thus, the governments .still stood 
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for t.Iu‘ nkl i>r(irT, aiul \vi*n* pu'|)ai»'(} to if'-i-'t aii\ iiii[)(\)rtant 
move for (‘Ijun/fo. Thoy wanted t(t >ce tiu* poftpU; loyal, but do- 
cile. and conft'nt to leave politics to tbeir tiaditioiial sujxu'iors. 

Cireal Britain’s <-untinue(l opposition to levoluf iomny I'Vance, 
and then to Ntqjoleon, wtis largely dtic: to tin; old British ])olity 
of ojrposinft tlu‘ doininunce t>f any <1110 Pow«‘r <111 the t'outineiit, 
especially in the Netherlands. This object, was particularly 
pursued when llui dominating? Powtu- was i‘'i"tnce. the one most 
likely to threaten British colonial and comnierci.al iutensts. 
But tlicre was the same tetideucy as on the Coutiuent to 
regard Napoleon’s tiggressivmness as ]»arl and }):inel of the 
Revolution, Resistance to NajH>leon was ai'cornpanied by a 
I'epressive unti-Jacobinism at lionnt, whicli went t>n for many 
years after the war (§ 245 ). 


CHAPTKK I.XXXl 

THE ATTEMPT .\T A liUKOPEAX SYSTEM 

§ 356. International Anarchy in Mohern TimivS.—- The 
attempt after the Najroleonic wars to ])ut the relations fd the 
European states on a better footing was a most inrportant deve- 
lopment in modern history, aiul naturally suggests comparison 
with the League of Nations, following a great war, in our own 
day. In the Middle Ages the idea, if md the fact, of the unity 
of Europe had been very strong. It was tixpressed in tfic term 
Christendom. It owed a good deal to the influence of the old 
Roman Empire, which had for over four (asnturies given .some 
real unity to much of Europe ; this was reinforced by the growtli 
of the one Catholic Church which soon exteiided its .sway and 
its organisation after the Empire had been broken up. The 
idea of unity in the Middle Ages was symbolistxl and i)artly 
realised in the position of the Holy Roman Emperor, as the 
most exalted prince, though not the actual ruler, of all Euroi>e, 
anddn the position of the Pope as the head of the one Church. 
But -it must be remembered that, so far a.s economic life and 
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ininli "I till- pt.i. tji.il \vf)ik of f'lnciumcnt wac cojKeincd, 
ICiiiojK* wa-, inKanisctl i.ithi'r m small local units, 
uMitiini' KMintI tli<> iiunoi 

r'u> iis«- of nuiu* iMf-Iilv oiijaniscd indepoudout states uader 
stioiiK kiufis, who I.itfi usuall\ had to give way to some 
mefisiiic ol pailiainonttiiv oontiol. meant, on the whole, a 
bcth‘1 .md nion> scinn* life, but it alsct biokc up Europe. 
Itiste.ul nl I ho ideal of imit> . disttusf, iivaliv, and resort to 
wa.1 l«‘<.iino th<‘ oidm.irj features of the lelations between 
States liai h was a law t<» itself betause thcie was no law 
to govern then .n turns towards each other, reasons of state — 
which IS .1 jHilife wav of saving the mteresth oi those who were 
most ]ioweiftil in the state --bcH'ame the highest form of nght^ 
This IS wh.it wi‘ ine.in bv inteinational anarch\ 

Tho evils of tins, csjx'cially in the form ot luthlcas and 
destnirtivo w.iis, soon produced some c'ffort to lessen this 
^leat defect of file modern slates svstein Beginning with 
the work of the Dutdi lawyei Grotius m the early part of the 
seventeenth eeritiu\. 41 rather uneeiram body of international 
law tleveIoiH*d , but it was verv largelj^ concerned with the 
ways in w'hu h wai might be. conducted, jarhei than with 
removing the right to resort to war 
Of more pr.irtical importance was the softening of the 
anarchy lH*tween states by the expedient of ihe balance of 
power. Sometimes this took the form of the combination of a 
number of states against the domination threatened by some 
one powerful state The clearest examples of^ this axe the 
Grand Alliance which was developed against Lotus XIV of 
IFrance, and the many Coalitions formed against Napoleon, 
culminating in the alliance that brought about his downfall 
The fear of British naval dominance after the defeat of France 
in the Seven Years' War brought the other maritime Powers— 
France, Spain, and Holland— to the aid of the rebellious Ame- 
rican colonies.’and caused the formation of the Armed Neutra- 
lity by the Baltic Powers 

At the end of ware^an effort was generally made to arrange 
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btmndarii"! so th.it would Ih* .i f.iiiK vtju.il dtstributjon of 

power. unhkeU to tempt .mv one st.iti' to s<‘<‘k to upset rlie 
settlement. The s\steni of buttei st.ites on the boideis of 
those that .iie thought most likeh to he .ifiji'iessivi* has the 
same idea behind it. Of umise sui'h ,i b,iian(e is usiuillv 
favouiable to the Mctois .md at the same tune shows their 
suspieion of eai h othei (>< lasionallt some p.iitieular airan#(e- 
nient was gixaianteed by treaty <is imiol.ihle, in the hope of 
making the settlement moie seourt* In times of peaic there 
was strenuous diilomatio activity on the part of eaih state to 
maintain oi ihange tlie existing balame, .uioiding to us own 
advantage For an}' metease of pfiwer oi teiritorv h_\ a iival 
some compensation was sought 

At best the balant e of jwwer was a rough-and-i ead\ , un- 
organised way of .softening the struggle between independent 
states But it was not a very great step, in theory, from this to 
a more organised system, under which all the states should 
agree on certain rules to govern their mutual relations, in- 
volving both rights and duties Having agreed as to tlieir 
Tights, all could guarantee to give mutual sojiport m maintain- 
ing those rights against any attack e>n them. Tins is the basic 
idea of what we have come to call the collective system With 
changing conditions, however, existing rights become out-of- 
4fcate and a cause of friction There is therefore the further 
need of agreement as to how changes in existing rights — such 
as boundaries — should be made- If no interna tionafl legislature 
to make and change laws can be agreed on, there is at least 
the possibility of a pledge to consult together, in the hope of 
agreement, when there is a serious demand for change Fon 
such an. international system there have been, many paper 
schemes in modern times. There is a good deal in common in 
the plans put forward by the French mimsttr Sully, the English 
Quaker William Perm, the French Abb6 de St. Pierre, the 
Genev^e Rousseau, anjd the German Kant. But the first 
]^bfcic4l attempt to put these ideas into political practice was 
made at the end of the Napoleonic Wars- 
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§ 357. Tiih Basis <>i* thf Coni-kuss Sv&tem — ^The term 
“ Holy AlJiaiKH* ” has been often used to .describe this attempt, 
but It IS a. liUh* misbading. On 26th September 1815, at a 
great |).«.uU‘ of his tuwips that were occupying Paiis, the Czar, 
AlexiUider I of Russia, announced his scheine of a Holy Al- 
liance’. Bv this the miens of Europe were to promise to trea.t 
each other with Christian charity as brothers and to be kmd 
fatheis to then peoiifle. This so-called Holy Alliance was signed 
ultiniiituly by all the soveieigns of Europe except the British 
King, the Pope, and the Turkish Suftan. Actually it contained 
no definite ohiig.itions, and no one except Alexander and 
Frederick WilUain III of Prussia took it very genously Men 
like Castleieagh and Metternich were inclined to ndicule it. 
They ttx>k notice of it only because they thought it wise to 
humour tlu* senoua-mtnded but emotional Alexander 
Within two months, on 2Wth November, a much more im- 
portant document was signed. This was an alliance between 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, which countries 
on the same dav concluded with France the Second Treaty of 
Paris. The Alliance was intended as a safeguard against any 
new French aggression : but in it there was an Article with a 
wider purpose. This Article VI was jfirst drafted by Alex^der 
to provide for periodical meetings of the representatives of the 
four Powers to watch over conditions in France. Castlereag^b, 
however, had it altered. It then had no special reference to 
France, but provided for meetings of the four Powers to con- 
sult upon their common interests and consider " the measures 
which at each of these periods diall be considered the most 
salutary for the repc^ and prosperity of Nations and Jor the 
maintenance of the P^ce of Europe," 

This Article was the basis of the series of congresses or con- 
ferences which took place* during the next seven years and to 
which France was admitted after 181 8. It was amost important 
step — a real experiment in international affairs , but we must 
also notice what it was, not. There was no system of collective 
security by which aU would come to the aid of any country 
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that was . tlioio was .in .i^,’i<'fiiu’nf of tJu- htiir 

Powers to oousiilt toyfllici 

This is less tlMii we niipht Ii.im exjieitnl h»i the ule.i of a 
more (omplete s\stein h.ul been seiiousK t.ilkeii ot between 
statosiuen It li.ul e\en been mentioiml ni .1 tieat\ as (jne of 
the objei tives ot the Thud ( oahtion fomx'd in Alex- 

ander, Pjtt, and. latei, C'astleieaj'h had .dl woiketi loi it, 
favouring the idea of a fedeial s\ stein in h.niope b\ whuliall 
should come to the aid of a state whnh w.is .ul.uked Wlu 
Castlereagh grew doubtful .d>out siuh a s*henie wi- sh.ill see 
soon 

There is another point to lemembci 'llie .igieeinent to con- 
sult together was an e^perlment , but most of the ariangcments 
made m Europe were based on old ideas, not new ones This 
again may be surjnising , for AlcNander bad ingcd, as far ba.k 
as 1804, that before a better inlernational s\stem could suc- 
ceed, more attention must be paid to the needs and desires of 
the peoples of Europe Boundaiics should be di awn according 
to national sentiment, and the whims of riilcTS should be 
liftiited by constitutions giving power to populai opinion 

This comparatively young ruler — he was twcnty-foui when 
he came to the throne in 1801 — had as tiitois and friends men 
who were full of the new ideas of libeirfl government and 
national independence which were to become so general in the 
nineteenth century But he also had in him the tradition of 
the autocratic Russian court — ^tJie all-powerful ruler and his 
armies A mixture of egoist and idealist , he believed be had 
a. great mission in Europe ; but he was emotional and unstable, 
haunted by the fact that he had come to the throne through 
the assassination of his half-mad father, Paul 

Alexander's generous impulses towards the peoples of Europe 
found httl^ place in the settlemerlt, despite the part those 
peoples had played in the downfall of Napoleon. The settlement 
was based rather on the old conception of the distribution of 
pej^iie as tax-payers or cannon-fodder, to be weighed as such 
in the balance of power, and q» the idea of legitimacy, or 
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n.niitinnal iikIiI. Mtliei than ju^tue or popuUi 
fefhiiK. .t" tli‘- Im-I" '»f In Fiance, it is true, there 

was ii<> ic\ri-»inn tn t!u- old oidei 'I he Bourbons came back 
with then iiHlits Imiited l>v a < onstitution and a parliament, a 
wisi* stej» h»i wIjkIi \le\andei had used his influence Ko 
ethei settltMiuMit \v«»uld h.i\e had a diance of surviving in 
Fiaim*. .is w.is shown when ( hailes Xtiiedto restoie the old 
regniH* and lost his thioiie m 18110 But, in general, there was 
little legiiid loi ihi‘ gn)Wing revolutionai \ demands, while 
m Biit.un i<‘sist,ime to (hange was ceriamlv stiffened 

during this peiiod ( .istleieagh himself was one of the leaders 
of tlie lejiii -sioii Ii would not be a gieat exaggeration to say 
that the t of the system of conferences was to make the 

woild safe loi the old order rather than to usher in a new 

§ 'k>8. I Hi UlSIUKY AM) COLLAUSK Ol- THi; CONGRESS SYS- 
TEM 1 he 4 O'l^peiatiou T>f the Great Powers did not last beyond 
1822 .ind theie weie signs of growing differences evep before 
that. It w.is Hiitish ixilicy which gave the decisive blow to 
the system < astlereagh* and Mettermch, the Austrian states- 
man, had a gieat deal m common Both admitted that change 
was in the an and that it could not permanently be resisted , 
but botfi weie cautious and conservative, afraid of the possi- 
bility of too rapid change “It is impossible not to perceive," 
said (‘astlereagh, “ a great moral change coming on in Europe, 
and that the principles of freedom are in full operation " But 
in the same dispatch he added “ I am sure it is better to 
retard than accelerate the operation of this most hazardous 
principle w'hich is abroad " The main difference in the policies 
<rf the two Statesmen lies in this Mettermch was concerned 
with the autocratic Austrian Empire, which had no basis of 
unity but the nile of the Habsburg djmasty, and winch would 
cectauily have been greatly disturbed if not completely dis- 
Tupted by “ tlie ha2!ardou3 pruicipli^ that was abroad , ' while 
Great Britain, on the other hand, already had a constitution 
tviiich, undemocratic and unrepresentative as it w’as, yet ^s^s 
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tlie u'sult of H‘\ointu»u,us ihungt* Hntitiii w«nild bt* less 
directly and less violenth aiieeted In the nimeimjnt f<»i change. 
Thus, while neithei ( astleieagh noj Metteinnh viewed liberal 
movements with an\ pleasiue. Mettc‘inich tended to think 
that safety hfv in lepiession , whereas ( .istlc^icsigh felt that, 
when a revolntionar\ movement was showing itsplf to lie realli^ 
strong, peace and stability weie iiioic* hkeh to lesult from 
bowing to the me\ liable 

Alexander was mweh moie inclined to the ideas ot hlunahsm 
and nationality than (’astleieagh or Metternich ; but he believed 
that changes should Ixi made b\ the Iwievolence of rulers 
rather than by the action of subjects. \’ainnis incidents in 
Europe in 1819 and 1820 tended to strengthen his fear of 
revolution and drive him towards Metternich 's |xjint cjf view 
Moreover the great jiowei that Aiexandei had at his disiHisal 
caused misgiving to the other European governmentb. even 
when Alexander ottered to use it for what ho quite bincerely 
bedieved was- for the good of Europe. 

These points help to explain the differences tliat began to 
a]pt>ear m the Alliance Probably already 1815 Castlereagh 
began to.have doubts. A complete system of collective security 
might be used, not only to keep the peace and protect existing 
states from attack, but also to maintain the existing forms 
of government in every state " without any consideration of 
the extent to which it (i e. established power) was abused ” 
Castlereagh did not object to r^ression and intervention in 
particular- cases , but he saw the daaoger of making the suppres- 
s»>n of revolt a general rule, to be enforced by the collective 
power of the European governments. The Alliance wopld then 
become a mere Trade Union of Kings against, their subjects 
Therefore he abandoned his earlier and more far-reaching plsyis 
and became anxious that the common obligations of the Great 
Powers should be limited ,to constdtation in conferences, as 
imovided for m Article Vl/of the Alliance of 1815. He Qj^pc^^d 
an attempt, 'made by Alexander at the Coa^reos of Amda- 
4a %81S to ^ collective' tigieamemh tO' npiintain both. 
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boiiu<U!it“^ .tn<l all cstubhshcd lights He lesisted latei 
attempts to use the Allianee m sudi a wav) , 

'riit* rift hegaii to 5ip|ie,u over the revolt which look place m 
the kiuKtlojt! of Naples in !820. Castleieagh did not oppose 
Austi laii intei'voiitiott, because theie was a treaty between the 
King «)f Naples and the Austrian Emperor which gave some 
legal justitx atioii for it ; and it could be aigued that the revolt 
m Naples would <U.sturfa the Austrian iws&essioijs in Italy But 
It was also pioposecl to give the moral support of the other 
Poweis to Austrian action on the ground that changes extorted 
from mleis by their subjects shoidd always be suppressed 
This the British govemm«it (as well as the French) definitely 
refused to supjKirt. Thus, in 1820-1821, the Concert of Great 
Powers soeniecl likely to break up into a constitutional group, 
consisting of h'rance and Great Britain, and an autocratic group, 
consisting of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, However, Greek 
risings against Turkish rule broke out. On this question Great 
Britain and Austria were reunited by a common fear of the 
possible effects of Russian intervention on behalf of the Greeks 

The actual bredk came over the Spanish question in 1822 
Spain was in a disturbed state following a rising to force the 
resu:tionary Ferdinand VII to govern through a parhameaitary 
constitution. The French government of Loms XVTII was 
meditating intervention Again, Castlereagh, and later, Canning, 
did not wholly oppose this, so long as it was based on French 
interests and did not mean permanent French infliuence m 
Spain or in the Spanish colonies in Amenca But whten there 
was talk of French intervention being supported by the coU.ec- 
tive approval of the other Great Powers and being based on 
<^|ection to the form of government that had been set up m 
Spain, then Castlareagh was determined to refuse British as- 
smt. Overwrought by a long period of strain, Castlereagh com- 
mitted euicldb in 1822 ; but Canning, who soon became Foreign 
lUnkter, was ‘inclined to go even faster in tba direction in 
which Castlesei^ Iwwi i>em moving. Wellington, as Great 
Sritain'e>tef»r<KNmtattve>, definitely withdrew from theConguess 
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oi \cii)na wluii lilt* I aim* up Ihi"- \ ii i ualh ended 

tiK* attempt to tiiuml a iimie oif^an!>'eil '\sttjn l(»i tlie mutual 
lelatuin*' <>f l*-ui‘»})e.iu 'nt.it<*'» 

Had lie IiM-d < a'^tleieaf'h wi»uUl pii»l).il>l\ Ii.im Miiven to 
maintain tlu* ide.i ol (oiifeieiues fm diM u‘<'>.inu while lonti- 
nuing to icM^tt an\ atleinjit to u*'!* thi'iii .i" .i “ 1 i.ide I nion of 
Kings'’ for the supj lessuui of u*vohitu»n on ]»Mm ijile < aiming 
almost jo\ fully broke awa\ from tlu ulea of fonteteme as a 
regular featuiu of international lelatioiis Hi* legaided <i letuni 
tt> the international ananiiv < haiai tei istn oi tlie modem age 
as " getting back to a whoksoim* state i>t aitaiis ’’ {N'i51) . and 
we must lemembei that his jkiIu \ wms n«ii <lii«* m aM\ great 
degree, to his opposition to lepiession. «)r his svaijiaths with 
revolution He w'as lathcr mov'ed h\ .iclesite to la* unfettered 
m puisuing w'hat he lonsideicd to be British int(*tests 

We must have a iugh legaid foi C.istleieagh as an mteina- 
tional statesman He saw the danger of an\ eomjdete tollective 
system for Euroj>e if it were based on an indisc riinmate support 
of all existing govei aments, whatever their natme , hut he abo 
saw the value of conference and consultation to get agiecment 
among the Powers where it was possible Although the more 
regular use of tins method broke down in 1822, it wzis actually 
resorted to on. a number of occasions during tlu* nineteenth and 
twentieth^ centuries in times of peace, to deal with questions 
winch might have led to war (N252) On the other hand. 
Castlereagh failed to find a way of giving constructive help to 
the movements for change which he admitted were going on in 
Europe. He saw the increasingly popular, liberal, and national 
nature of the opposition to Napoleon He had advised Metter- 
nicb to " rouse and arm the people '' and “ not to lose an hour 
in appealing forcibly to the nation,” because ” the people are 
now the only barrier ” Nor had he scrupled to give counten- 
iUnce to liberal movements in Italy as an aid to driving out the 
French But, wlien^once Napoleon was ai^unted for, he fell 
baiph; on the old idea of drawing boundaries accorxling to a 
balance of powrer without regard to popular fed&igs, he dis- 
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courafitnl m Itali' fr>r the .'.ake of conuhatmg 

Austria, ami ifgauicHl them everywhere as nskv We can 
appred.ite fits < oiim'i v.itive oautioii at a ciitical time in Euro* 
pean fiistory. At t fie same time the great tasks in guiding change 
can onfv i»e iierfoimed h\ the lunuingof generous risks ; noi can 
it bo denied that t'asthneagh sometimes looked on the people 
meiely as instniinents of a state to be used for its protection, 
rathei than as fiiiman beings with personalities of their own 

§ < ANMM, A\l> IHL MONROK DotlRINE — Out of the 

struggle of the Sjunisli t oibnies m America to establish then 
indei>encieme at this time came the Monroe Doctrine This 
was a btatement of |K>hcy made by President Monroe of the 
United Staten, It became a central feature of American policy 
and was of gieat mipoitance in world affairs in the, nineteenth 
century. It has often been said that Canning suggested it ,* 
but this is scarcely accurate {§ 273). 

Canning feared that either France alone or other European 
Powers in concert would intervene to restore the authority of 
King Ferdinand in tliese colonies Alexander was anxious for 
this, and as late as 1825 ^ attempt was made to hold a con- 
gress in Paris foi this purpose Mean while, ^ince Spam was 
unable to enforce its monopohstic trade policy, British tride 
with tim reb^ious colonies had grown considerably Cannmg 
professed himself willing to see the colonies brought under 
Spanish control again, if it were done by Spam alone, and if 
the preference for Spanish trade was made less drastic. He 
feared tliat if Spain received help from other Powers then they 
WOUI 4 receive privileges to the detriment of British Trade 
Canning warned France that any move by France to interfere 
in the coloniee would mean war with' Britain He also sounded 
the American Ambassador on the possibihty of a joint stand to 
nmhk the European Powers against interference This was not 
wwelceiise to- the American government and its advisers i but 
John -Adana®, the Secretary of State, or Foreign Mi^ 

to ” iriake up an' American cau^* 
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which was not ciuite what ( anniu{t luiil f\iHH ted. t tmhdeut 
that Great Biitam "was now se}Kuate<i from the othei Euiopcsan 
Powers ana would lesist their encroat hment on the Anieru'an 
continent, he persuaded Monioc t«» make his statement. Tins 
warned all Einoi>ean Powers that ant attempt tt> extend their 
existing colonial jiossessions. or to mterfeie with the foiiner 
Spanish colonies, which had “ on great < onsideration and on 
just principles ” been recognised by the I'nited States as inde- 
pendent countries, would be regarded as unfuendly ” ~ which 
is the diplomatic way of saying it would prtibablv mean war 
Canning had got more than he had bargained tor. Not only 
were France and the autocratic Powers warned oh, but also 
Spain and Great Britain , nor was Britain at that time willing 
to recognise the independence of the rebellious colonies, .though 
this was done a httle later. Canning and later British I'oreign 
Ministers accepted the position pliilostiphicdlly Though it 
cannot be said that the Doctrine has always been strictly m.un“ 
tamed, or that its interpretation has always been the same, that 
It was maintained at all was largely due to British acquiescence 
m it. It has become generally accepted, though it lias no legal 
basis like a treaty , and there is special reference to it in the 
Covenant of the league of Nations. Betw^n the United States 
and Great Britain there has been serious friction on a number 
of occasions since the enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine in 
1^3 , but in the long run they have all been settled by arbitra- 
tion or other peaceful means {N253). 


CHAPTER LXXXU 

GReXt BRITAIN AND THE LIBERAL 
REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS 

I 360. Revolution ano Reaction in Europe.— T he statesraem 
l&e Mettemidr athd Casetler^igh, who iemred rapid change had 
tried te arrange Europe on’«what they thought were safe Unes ; 
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tli«v Ji»»i blinilh «»{i}niM‘U to .ill ('luinije, M^tteinich. for 

inst.«n‘V. aifuallv ■'UKMf'.foii mhuo t'hanKes m .Austrian 
Empin* Jail « *mlil not mmo tin* Kinpeioi Fiancis to carry 
them Muf Niiiio «»} tho iiilofs, however, whom these statesmen 
hatl JH‘c*ri wilhm* li* ionUho to then thrones when Napoleon 
had been driven l».n k. thon^Ii thev were sometimes kindly 
enniii*h iH*«»i»le in tiieii Inmted w«i>, had very httle sense Not 
only did they opjw'se eli.injue. Imt they wanted to wipe out the 
chariiKeH ili.ti hud lu'en inadu in their kingdoms dunng their 
enforieil .d»s<*mt* rfu* le^toied Bourbons in France, who, it 
wa-s 'Hiid. Jiud " le.unt nottung and forgotten nothing,” were 
model. itv In roiiijiui isoii. 

Then* WHS Vn im ^.lllul.lnuel I. King of Sardinia, whose 
most im|MHtui}t leirifon was Pi^niont in north-west Italy, 
with I linn as his lafHtai. He refused to allow his subjects to' 
use the mail mei tlio Mont Cem» |)ass which Napoleon had 
had matle. even though it linked two parts of his dominions. 
Ho hafi the lM»taiiii al gardens which the French had made in 
Turin dcstnned He tried to restore all court officials, cere- 
moniuH. and stvlesi of dress as they had been in 1798 The Pope 
abolished tin* new-fangled street-lighting which the French 
tuMH c-^tablislied in Konic. A German rutef tried to coUect all 
the taxes he liad missed . although the people had had to pay 
other taxes in the ineantimpr 

Sucli attempts to set the clock back would be dangerous at 
any time, for there is always a certain amount of change going^ 
cm. But the years of the Napoleonic wars were not ordinary. 
Things were moving more <{uickly than usual Because of the 
changed way in wfuch peo{de were living, new ideas were 
growing up wliirli clashed with the idteas and methods and 
interests of the existing governments. Thus European history 
htmt 1815 to 1850 is a good deal occupied by this struggle 
between revolution and reaction. 

I 861. T»8 CAUWM of REVOLIITIONARY MOVEMENTS.-r#-Why 
did people to be ocmtwit with the existing forms of 
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"(u t'l 11 nil'll t' Jln mam i .iu*>t Ni.t-. tin m'c <it l»fttci iiu'tiiii(l>, 
of i>i»j(lu( iiij^ iiiKnls H'-'iiltinfi in linin' ti.i<lt in i-m liaiif'r fliittir> 
ont kind', ot i'ikkI'. I lie niui(ll(‘-< ki" .in«l fin* woiki'i-' who 
<ariied<>n tin* now indiistiios won* no lonpr 'Oiiti'iit to soo iht* 
ari'.toiiatu kind* amici ^ on]o\infi -«» iii.inv .wU.uilam'*. n«>w 
that thcv had t'iM‘'t'd t<» bo tho nu»'f iiii]t<>iiaiit soi tion m the 
t ommumty in prodiniiiK the tlmiKs tb.it in.ulo bn «i bcttoi life 
This kind of ohanj^e had • omo tii''t iii Kni'kind. kitoi in 
France, and wa'J now, in tho Jii'.t h.ill <»l tlio ninotoontli 
oentui\, beginning to '•how itsoH m oiboi pait'. of Furopo 
.Vfter 1825, the expnt ol inan\ kind', of iii<uitmoi\ fioin (iicat 
Britain, which had boon piohibitod wa^ ]K*iniittod Indus- 
tnalism grew in Frame 1-fiIgiuin tioiiuaiu and Noith Italy 
Roads and waterways woio iinjnoM’d and iailwa\'s began to 
link up imi>ortant centies \giuiiUiiio was also itnpioved 
For instance, ('ount (‘avoui who took siuh .i big jMit in 
making the different states of Ii.il\ into one t oust uiit ion al 
kingdom of Italy, had tiicd to make his estate a model of 
agricultural efficlem^ 

As a larger section of orciinarj people Iwiatne nuie«ismglv 
impiortant in economic life and anxious for ]>olitical jxjwer, it 
was natural that p.ew ideas should grow tibout governriient 
The state, it was felt, should be lun foi the g(K>d of the many, 
and tlie man 3 ' should have a big shaie m carrying on the 
government This feeling was likely to be all the stronger 
when, as in many parts of ItaU , the ruleis wore felt to be 
not only stupid and oppressive, but foreigners witliout any 
ties of sentiment with their subjects 'Ihus the movements 
were not only democratic but also national 

Sometimes these ideas were expressed by thinkers with a 
deep sense of the effects of oppression on human nature. They 
felt that with greater freedom and democratic government 
there might be bom communities of men, working happily 
together m real fellowship , and that these communities might 
co-operate together for peace and pl«iiy for all men. Already 
in the eighteenth century Jean-Jacques Rousseau bad popu- 
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fansfcl iImh iilrai , .il tlu- t*u<I of the eighteenth oentur> 
finiiiannel K.uit exj»re*.se<i the Ulieial ul(}dl m (iernmn phtlo- 
sn}>h\ . anti •ilttn IKltt (he Itahan uleahst, Jtjseph Mazzmi, 
wtdte ieiventh hn initiuual unity and uulejjendeme, demo- 
erat V . and luteiiiatmnal t'«j-<»pei.itif>u Xatinalh ideas snth as 
this had a gieat appe.tl fm pet»p}e who iclt themselves to be 
h.uniHMed In* the iu!e of niipmgtessive mouauiis 

1 he toiupiests <d the hienth also had then effect Napoleon 
had foi some time iiiletl a gieat pait of 'Western Emope 
Though he hail allowetl little j.olitical power to lus subjects, 
he had mtiotlnced some «»f the impiovements that had their 
origin in the I'leiuli Kev»»Iution Law was leformed and made 
the sanie foi ail ; public jxisitions weie no longer reserved foi 
the nobh born : material improvements were mtioduced. Steme 
of the lestoied luleis. as we have seen, tried to averse such 
things anil to hinder progiess But |ieople could not forget 
and so were u•sl!esH for change. 

FtnuU\*. NajKileon had stimulated revolutionary ideas in an 
opposite wav. While in some ways his rule was bettei, more 
progressive, and more efhtient than people had been used to, 
it was also very burdensome m taxes, levies of troops, and 
interferenic with trade through the Continental Systwn To 
throw off this burden |>eaple rallied to theii old governments in 
the great Wars of Liberation which closed the struggle against 
Napoleon. Thu peoples had betome a political force, and the 
more active and intelligent of them were not willing to retire 
completely into the background, especially when their.rulers 
shov^ so little real sense of their changing needs. 

i 362. Changes in Europe, 1815-1850. — ^There were many 
upheavals during this period. 1820-1821,1830-1833, and 1848- 
1850 being times of especial disturbance. Revolution- was, m 
fact, constantly simmering and occasionally reaching boding- 
p^t. On the whole, the forces of change had not produced 
my great transformation of Europe by I860 , but we may note 
some results. Greece had become independent of TurfeaWi.. 
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xiilo, Belgium, whw'h f«»i leutuiUN li.ul been uiulei the >p.uush 
<ind, latC! undei the Austnan Hub'ibiug'*. -iiul m 1814 joined 
to Holland undei the House of Oiange, bt*<fUtu* an iiniejx'udent 
constitutional kingdom , most of the bpamsh rolouu- in South 
and Cential America l>ct .ime nidejx*ndent lejHibhcs , in biaiue 
parliamentary government on a muhlle-i lass basis was more 
tirmly established hv the re%'oIution of 1830. in spam and 
Portugal struggles between uval cl.imuuit-* to tfie thiones Iiad 
gone m favour of the more Hlxnal ones But mo\ements in 
Italy, Germany, and Poland had pioduceci little it'sult 
In 1848 most of Europe was ablaze M.inv governmunti- weie 
toppled ovei oi forced to go with the turrent. Soon. Iiowevei, 
the older order retrieved most of its <'ld jmsition. In (iennain’, 
the Austrian Empire, and Italy, by 1850 tilings were almost 
back to wheie they had been. In 1* ranee the king. Loins 
Philippe, had been deposed and a republu m t up ; but Louis 
Napoleon, a nephew of the former Emperor, was already pre- 
paring the ground for his new Napoleonic desjiotism 

§i363 The Main Lines oi- British Foreig.s Foilk y. — The 
outstanding British Foreign Ministers during tliis period were 
Canning and Palmerston. We have already noticed that Can- 
ning did not make any sudden break from the policy of Castle- 
reagh ; but he was less European in his outlook and was glad 
to abandon the idea of regular conferences. He also made more 
jippoal to popular opinion, and sometimes played on the emo- 
tions. and prejudices of people to strengthen his hand. 
Palcperston had the same characteristics in a more pronounced 
form. He was something of a mixture. He was an aristocrat 
wtth some 'of the outkiok oi the eighteenth century ; at the 
Siatne time he had a, sympathy for new trends, was imam- 
ventional m some of his ways, and knew how to play on 
popular feelmg. He was a dominating personality, but ladced 
a deep, and wide thoughtfulness. He could cany things off 
With a high hand without having to think out all, that his 
otjoas might4i3^<34ve in the future 4N21S). 
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DmiitK .1 «’«m 1 <i«* tiiw fiom 1815 till the question of 

colnnM-^ lK*«.in to loom latge uTwut I88<), Great Britain and 
KiaitM- wofkod to^<*fIi<*i m international attaus We have 
^n, loi inst.iiiM* Imw m 1820, at tlie Congiess of Troppau, 
thev had the othei Poweis ovei the idea <jf joint sup- 

pression ol fevtilution Ihcie was. of Kuiise, a tei tain similarity 
in the pailianientai v Hystoms of the two <'ountucs In both 
eonntnes tin* fonu of gf»vejunient was due, at least partly, to 
revt>lutioii , and neitiu't was likely t<i .submit to unlimited 
despotism 

But the dijflrmi.it i<’ '* fnendshijf ” between France and Britain 
was in»t bascl^l im eonimrm ideas abf»ut government When 
Franei* .mt! Hiituin wrfiked togethei, Britain usually joined 
Frame to jn event the .mttKr.Un' Powers, Austria. Prussia, and 
Ktissia, width acted a g<««l deal together, from having too 
great a toiitiol of KtirojHuin affairs. It was consideration for 
the Iwlanee of jiowtir. rather than love for France or its system 
of government, that iitfluenced the British government 

On a niimlwi of <Kcasu>ns Britain opposed France If 
French jwilicv seemed likely to interfere with any arrangement 
whidi was regarded as important to British interestsi the 
British government had no qualms about siding with an auto- 
cratu government against parliamentary F'rance Thus in 
1830 the I'rem fi exjjetlition to Algeria caiLsed alarm because it 
might disturb British jjower in the Mediterranean. Again, in 
1840. France undertook a bold policy in the troubles of the 
Torkiflh Empire, which encircled the east end of the Mediter- 
ranean. This might have led to considerably French influence 
in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. This was regarded as im- 
portant to British interests in India, Palmerston worked hard 
jutd successfully to bring Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Great 
Britain into line, leaving France isolated. 

Again, in 1848. when a marriage between a French prince 
and a Sponiirfi princcas caused fear of French influence m 
Spain, Palmerston again showed his displeasure. In fact, it 
might be said that, on the whole, Britain worked with France 
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l>e( au-t* It t ilutn It.ivini; I'l.iini t'l jini'^ur .t pnh. \ 

tluit infill b<* <l.iiif^(‘ious tb<‘ Incinl u.i'' .tUfi somu'- 

Ru-^iia was tlu* nt Miitish ]iiilii \ Uiis'.i.i 

pow’orfii! in Asi,l and u*jK“at«*dl\ tlin'att IU'<1 ;i> yam jii- 

nui'in.!' ir th(* McditPi niTUMti, b\ piotui.tiiiL' Iniktw m 

return foi f.auuis ni b\ liclpint^ tin ( hjisti.m sulijn ts «it the 
Sultan to a f^reatei indeiieiKUMu t* It was hauil tiiai tiuw 
would l>e<one too Isii^ieh dejn'miont on Russia. «*sj»c« mH\ it 
Russia wen* iHuniitted to lu‘l]> them .ilom* On« i* iuoi<* it was 
the grectt Bntisli tomincMial luteicsts m In<iia that nuuK* 
Russian expansiou m the Moditenant'an it^gton *)i in < ruti.il 
Asia appeal so objeitionable to (iioat Biitam 

Austriti was 3eg<irded by Rntisli st.itesnu'ii .ts .i «ountci- 
weight TO those two bogeys Although Biitisti pi>H( \ was so 
oftm opposed to Vustna, esjH*rialIv when Austiut w.i-.itting 
witli Russia and Priissia, it also was bent on prt'siMVing Austii.i 
as a stiong Powei in Europe. In the 1848 iiwolutioiis Pal- 
merston was most an.Kious that Ausrnti stionUl survi\e as .i 
strong Power This mattered more than the desiu ot tlie 
Hungarians for independence Austriii. he said, was “ a b,u'riei 
against encroachment on tlie one side and .igamst mv'.isuui on 
the other The political independence and libeities of liuiope 
arc bound up. in my opinion, wuth the maintenam e and inte- 
grity of Austria as a groat European Power " An> thing which 
weakened or crippled Austria, he thought, must be “ a great 
calamity to Europe and one which every Englishman cnight to 
deprecate and try to prevent." He said that if Austria did not 
exist It would have to be invented. Before the revolutions had 
broken out he had urged on Mettemich, who had to fly when 
the outbreak in Vienna came, the importance of making reforms 
in the Italian tWitones under Austrian control or influence, as 
a means of maintaining Austrian power 


§ 804. British Policy towards the Revolutionary Move- 
ments — In Great Britain many people were sympathetic to 
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flu* attriupT- uhiouil Jt» j 4 i‘t Jh-oi hnnih <tf g(n<‘i nmeiit Tlieio 
,weu‘ < «<ntnlmtuius «*f nuinuv aiul ot .utivc hilp to the Gieek 
an<i It.ili.ui iii»»\nn<*rits Keifilntu.jia! v leadois sucli as Gau- 
bakh .iiu! kiuiul udiii^e .md fiiendship among British 

people. Huf tins {lopnl.u svmpatln did no* mean tliat the 
goietnmeiit sh.tied it oi at ted on it riieu* weie many signs 
that the ♦ lasses that lealh had the gieatest influence on the 
government's ait ions, espei-ially Indoie the Kefoiiji Act of 
1832. svnip.tthisetl Httle with advanced ideas and feaied anv 
blit tin* most giadnal change 

The hold Byron, who died in helping the Gieek cause, 
was a lonely voice in the Houst* of I.nrds when he attacked 
oppression at home ‘shcllev was leguided as a dangeious rebel 
because of his love of freedom Repressive measures against 
real freedom of ttpinion ainl organised action for expressing 
discontent weie kept up long aftei the Napoleonic wars (§ 268 
and N19t>). Trade Unions were illegal till 1824 and even then 
much restiitted {§ 276). 'there was detennined opposition to 
the Refoim Ait 1832. even though it was a veiv lautious 
maastne. giving little jxflituai |K>wer to the mass of the people 
CS 280} ('hiutism. bred from disapiMiintment at the caution ot 
the Refoim Ait, met with further repression (§ 288 and N198). 

British foietgn jKibty. then, was not likely ti) be moved by 
enthusiasm foi ievolut»>iuir> movements abroad, especially 
when they were led by fervent idealists, full of confidence in 
their power tii build .i new and better world British policy 
did sometimes help these movements and British people were 
gkd of it ; but the real basis of the government’s action was its 
idea as to how the balance of powei would be affected The 
best feature of British policy was its matter-of-factness— -the 
udUingaess to accept what i ould not be prevented and to make 
the beat of if. *1116 British government was well pleased if 
things remained quiet— if people were content with their 
’^dsspotic ruiers. If discontent became active, then the govem- 
meiit hoped it would not go too far. If discontent woi^ 
not stop rfiort of some important change, then the Britiid| 
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government .uteti Let tlu* rluinge be made a> <|iuey\ and 
with as httle hiss as j-ohsibU* No <»tliei Power must be|H*inut- 
ted to profit b\ the eiiangc oi enlaige Usinfluenee m Emope. 

These guiding pnnciples can be seen again .iml again When 
the Greeks ie\<>lted. Gieat Britain was not anxious to stic 
Turkey weakened, espei iall\ as Russia was suspei tisl ot seek- 
ing power in the Balkans. It lieeanie cleai that the (iieeks 
could not be suppressed Therefoie pressme must be put on 
Turkey to recognise then independent <*- <»ieat Btitani might 
do this alone , but no othci tountu must act N^ithout Britain, 
and Greece must be nvuie thourngiih inde|)en<lcnt . nt)t a 
mere satellite t>f Rusnia This was the pursued i>v 

Canning, and latei by Falnierston. leathng to t*reek inde- 
pendence m 181 ^ 2 . helpt^d b\ joint action of Bntain. ^'rance. 
and Russia. 

When the Belgian jiart of the Ketiierlauds broke int<» levolt 
in 1830, there was upset an arrangement, the union of the 
Netherlands, which had been a main point t»f British |Kiiicy 
since 1804 But the government of the Dutch king, William 1, 
had been stupid, and it was not likely the Belgians would 
ndUingly submit, France, which had just had its 1830 revolu- 
tion. was likely to intervene to support the Belgians and might 
gain influence Therefore Palmerston decided that Belgium 
must be independent and arrangements made whl<h would 
keep foreign influence out of Belgium. Hence he worked hard 
to secure the agreement of the Dutch king to separation, the 
agreement of the Powers to a guarantee of Belgian neutrality, 
and the withdrawal of the son of Louis Philippe, the new 
French king, after he had been elected as King of tlie Belgians 
(N215). 

In Fiance, after the revolutions of 1830 and 1848, enthusi- 
astic French liberals wanted their new governments to assist 
ahnilar movements in other parts of Emope— -in B^gium, la 
Xtaiy^ in . Foland, But. this Ehritwlvgovemmmt took thesanae 
>as the >a«*ocmtic, Powers and mads it clear that it 
woaM fes dangerous 4or the Fxendh government to act on the 
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prinfiph'’ MipjMniinK hhoiat motvenients whom’^r tliey 
occurr<*t! In }U%t tin* sunu* Wdv. <*ailH*r Bntish j<overnmenfs 
had opjM»s<Hi till’ univt>is.il suppresshin of lib(>ial intnements. 
It was tin* b.iJiin«’«* of |xjw«*r that loally <‘<)unt<*d 


» HAi»ii-u i.xxxni 

THK MAKINt; Oi- TWO (JHKAT POWH^RS 

I 365. THf Making oi* \ 1'nitfi> Gi»k.ma.ny a.m> a United 
Itai-Y. —In the parts «»f Km iijHj where change m the nineteenth 
century was to have the greatest effe<'ts the revolutionary 
movements up to 1850 had not produced much lesult The 
Germany and the Italy which were to play such an important 
part as t#re<tt Powers in the later history of Europe appeared 
during tiie next twenty years. " Germany ” and " Italy till 
then, were, as Metternich had said, but geographical expies- 
slons. Tile |),irts of Enroj)© so named had for centuries been 
divided into a number of separate states undei different lulers, 
most of whom, in the ca.se of Italy, were scarcely Italians 
Napoleon liad given something nearer unity to these two 
regions , but tlio ( ongress of Vienna had split them up again 
In Germany, it is true, many of the very small states which 
had existed before were not lestoied The thirty-odd states 
which were left were also loo.seIv bound together in the Ger- 
manic C^mfedeiation, with Austria at its head, but this gave 
no real unity and was mainly used by Metternich as a means 
of getting lilwrai movements repressed wherever they appeared 
in Germany. In Italy, too, Austna’^j power was greatly in- 
creased by the Vienna arrangements. 

There were many people in both regions who were not 
satii^Eiad with this. They felt that the peoples of these regions 
were)>n{|fions and should be united to form national states 
lianjy of those who felt this w«re also in favour of democratic 
forms of government. Such desires were strengthened 4>y the 
oconomk development which was going on. Business began to 
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enlaige Un .ium Hiumiu's of tiiiiis wot* himw*! ui otufi towns. 
Railwa\s wcH* built to deal witli the iii«Teasinj» e\»lutnge of 
goods Gie.itei fieetlom of tiade was desiteu thrui etmld W 
given b\ the nnin\ small states Biggei states w«iuld lu every 
%vav l>e moie <.«»nvenient uutl |»i*»litahle to the kirul of business 
enterprise that was develt»ping 

Up to 1850 the movements iit this diie< tion a<iueved little 
success Y^t there was something i.itlier glorious .ihout their 
failure. They aie a puit of the stoi\ «»f unselfish human en- 
deavoui Many <‘f the men who uis|uied and led thest‘ move- 
ments had nothing to gain foi tlieniseKes and were moved only 
by the idea of making the 1**1 of then fellows In-tter Among 
them were yrofessois, teadieis. jioets, and writers. They weie 
often, supported bv students anti workers riiev Itived fieedom 
and wanted to get nd of the tippressnm which was shutting in 
men’s lives. They wanted government.s tt* bt tiie voice of a 
free people, working for a fre** and peaceful worltl. m which 
men of dxffeient countries made then own s})etial tontiibution 
to the common good 

The best example, perhaps, is Joseph Maaztni, tfie Italian 
writer and poet, who founded a movement called Young Italy 
and worked for the formation of similar national movements, 
which should be linlced together as Young Euro|>e. " All 
things in liberty through association ” was his ideal. National- 
ism was to be the path to internationalism. When the nations 
were free, with democratic governments to express their will, 
they would co-operate together in a European Federatkin. For 
^his ideal Mazzmi worked through poverty, exUe. and dis- 
appointment from his, young manhood to his death. The fin^^t 
episode in his career was the brief story of the Ronwn Re- 
I^lic in 1849 

As we have seen, little success came to these movements, 
•uidess it was the mspiratioa that they left to others. A soecess- 
fM. etep towards uniting Italy did not come till IBS&, and then 
on 4>utside hdlp given by Fmxict^ imd«r the Empexor 
HL Mense iprtdy Italian stKxeaa eatne in 1890 ; but 
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lut«‘i in .inrl IWO de|K‘n<k‘<l on the wats <»f Pmssia 

against iMaiiM* .iiul Austria, llu* (iwnian process began a 
iittie later and was < bisely tonneffed with tlie successful wars 
of Prussia, iti IH(^4 IH<i« .iml 1870 1871 

IJ BtsM.XKi K AM) < AVOl K iNDtiSlRIALlSlS AND DYJN’AS- 

Tii-s 'lire two oijtst.indnig hguies in the making of the Great 
Poweis. (Geunauv and Ital\ . weie Bismaick and Cavour. They 
were men of ver\ ddferent «utI<K)k and ditteient methods from 
the earliei leaders 'llie drlference m.u be summed up in this 
wa\ Ma/znii in Itah*. the (iagerns in Geimany, Lamartine in 
Fran« e bail reaih thought of setting }H'opIej. free for true self- 
govertuiwnt ; h.id apjiealed to generous ideals and heroic 

action. Htsmairk and (’avout, however, built Great Powers 
in width the free voice of the people was not so clear , and in 
doing this they used tire methods of cunning and power 
Both of them ai istocrats, yet with an eye to how things were 
mtivmg. the> were most skilful in using the material at hand 
for their purposes. Bismarck, while making a powerful united 
Germany, still managed to keep for Prussia, with its strong 
tradition of monarchy and irresponsible government, a very 
influential place in the new structure. Yet he also managed to 
find a place for the other German rulers, such as the kings of 
Bavaria and Sa.\on\ He had an eye for the big business 
interests which grew rapidly in the new Germany ; and he gave 
a K»p to the lib^als bv making all adult men vdters for a par- 
liament whose real power was limited. Above all, he appealed 
to national sentiment to help his plans, while diverting it from 
channels that he thought dangerous. Cavour,«j:oo, who spoke 
French more easily than he spoke Italian, as was usual with the 
nobility of north-west Italy, worked for united Italy by getting 
other parts to accent the rule of his own master, the King of 
; on the erther hand, he used the romantic republican, 
Qltrihhldl. The Italian parliament fead more real power than 
the Geflfwn ; but Cavoar kept the vote to th| more prosj^rous 
classes. * Pbwer lay not jo much with a free Italian nation*^ 
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wiili iniddlt.-i 'ttiinutli !.t\ iitainU iii the 

ni<Jre cleveh>jx*d north 

Probably surh bif' losults tould iml b,t\<* boon athievocl iii m) 
short a time bv an\ otbor methods <>r with loss sutN'niif', m 
spite of the w.iis that wore m\oivt*<I I'lit* niasst*s of the j)Cople 
were not in a ixjsitioii to win a real fnfdom bv then own eftort.s 
without \eais and vears of bitter e\iH*neme and sntteiin^ Nor 
weie the methods of Bisinarok and (’a\om mmh. if .nu , woise 
than those of othei European st.itesnu‘n I'he'v wen* meiely 
iTKire skilful But sometimes (»ne wondeis whether the ver> 
skill in using the mixed mateiial at hand enabled tln‘in to work 
so fast that the states that they ireatetl laiked the sedui (juah- 
ties of healthy growth. It was also a little difluult foi the lest 
of Europe to ad 3 ust itself leadilv to siuh lajud thangea* The 
baSance of i>ower was aj)t to quivei and statesmen wise a httle 
nervy. At any rate, it is piett\ i Icar that the result was a good 
deal different from what the earlier leadeis had woiki'ii foi 

§ 367 British Policy and the I mos oi Iiai.\ Among 
British iieopTe there was much sympatltv with the demand for 
reform in Italy and much indignation against the gravei abuses 
of government Gladstone, for uistame, after a visit to Naples 
in' iSSl described the rule of King Herdmanil as "the negation 
of God erected into a system of goveniment.” The desire for 
greater freedom of trade among the progressive business men 
of northern Italy also appealed t« the British mind of the time 
Cobdfeff on a tbur of Italy in 1^47 was mucfi fA^d But the 
British government' was not anxious to give any actual lielp. 
It was'neluCtantJto see Austria weakened and suspicious that 
France' might meddle, if there were any upl»eafva4 m Italy, and 
gmrr'htfluence tfeeife Reform of the existing governments 
ifrduid ‘hive pleised the British government rather than a 
ihofifemeiit for ■ itaHan Unity Then the baitance of* '-power 
■woul'd* 'have **been ieft uftdisturbefd. 

' ItrHAs aftei* tile collaiiee df "the revolutionary mowments of 
1B4B-1860 that CaCVOur b^ait 'his 'work as Prime Wftnister in 
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the kuiMamii t*f .SuHiin.t. After building u|) the i e,s<>i,irces of 
tins state in la^ In- su.-cceded in getting .Napoleon IXI 
seriftlv to |»r«mis<‘ hieiK-h support, if Austria could be.pto- 
voketl into <lu(Jlaiiug w.ii A union oi the northern pait •sd 
Italy W.IUS then to be made In iao9 favour’s skill, -and Aus- 
trian bhiiideiing hs uied the wai ami Napoleon ’siielp. Britain, 
with fithei Poweis. had stiiven for a eonferenee to avoid an 
»p*4ot. Now the main pmiiost* was. to watch, lest Napoieop 
featbwtl his own nest. 

» Napoleon, howevoi. hetanie alaiined at the stiength of the 
movement he was letting l<K»he ; he found that instead of 
creating a grateful deiHuident state lie was raising up a new 
power on his flaftk .ttid on tht* Mediterranean He also feared 
a Pmssiaii attack in sup|a>rt of Austria if he went too fai He 
fhade }x*aee. tbough Mtill insisting on the price of feis help But 
things <smld not Mop here*, and soon (laribaldi was prepanaig 
his adventure to assist a rising in Sicih He helped liberate 
southern Italy front its tyrannous ruiei. Would he hand it 
over to King Virtoi Emmanuel of Sardinia, thus pjittinf . most 
of Italy under his monarchy? Or would he fight for the 
republic tliat he jiersonaUy believed in? Would he attack 
Rome and so bring intervention by otlier Powers? favopr 
scarcely dared let hjm go on unchecked; but if he took actiojn 
he would be threatened with interference b> the other European 
Powers. This he could not have resisted. 

Napoleon HI was by this time trying to bargain tnat any 
increase in the growing' kingdom of Italv shoidd be o&s^t by 
gains of mfliience in the Mediterranean for hin^self It was now 
that Britiirfi policy became active and helped to bring, about the 
very considerable amount of unity that was adhtievedan, Italy 
in 1800. Things obviously could not be stopped il; wwuld be 
better to have a Idagdom such as Cavpur wanted, rather than 
the sdunnes of the romantic Garibaldi. For Cavour had a» grea^ 
admiration for Great Britaiii ,and .its constitution^- while the 
eathiffliacm of GMibalch -was scarcdy the land .of thing- to 
appeal polkica%’ to the goveming class AbovQ all, if there jpg|s. 
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going t<i hi* t liangt* 1 i.imt* inu-t l^* iniM'iiH'il iiom iim] mg 
the .ulvantage If \ustna must lose ^«»nH■th!ng. let tt 1 1 * her 
inllueni'e in lt.il\ , whuh had sianeK ht'eii a smun* of stiength 
to Anstna Vini let tlu whole thing he doiu* .is ijuukls .iml 
painlessls as possible 

It was m such iiuunistances that the Hiltish giuennnent, 
which was »it the time dominated h\ Ku'*sell. Palineiston. and 
Gladstone, who weie j>leas>ed enough to suppoit a movement 
of this kind when it cimld he done with .tdvantage to British 
interests, took some bold action I he othei Poweis weie 
warned not to inteifeie. (a\oui was thus let to know that 
it was safe for him to ait On a veiy tlimsy pictext ho oideied 
Victor Emmanuel Il's arniie-s to maich tlnmigh the Papal 
territories and join Garibaldi's fortes. Gaiihaldi genciously 
gave way to the King and wtnt oil to his island home of 
Caprera. 1%e kingdom of Italy was thusi piactically made, 
Napoleon checkmated, and the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean kept favourable to Great Hntain {N25f). 

Until 1935 Italy geneially supported British interests. Even 
as a member of the Triple Alliance fiom IH82, Italy made it 
clear to the other memoers. of the Alliame tliat in no I’ircum- 
stances would war with (ireat Biitani be tonsidcred. To 
France, on the otliei liand, Italy was geneially opposed till 
the end of the nineteenth centurv. 

I 388 Bismarck, Prcssia, and the {^eumax Empire. — Great 
Bntain had no such part in the making of Germany, though 
this had much greater Meets on European affairs. Bismarck, 
in hrs service as a representative of Prussia in other countries, 
came to the conclusion that German unity required two things. 
It <»uld not be achieved in the’ way that had been tried in 
1648, when tihfe liberals had succeeded for a time in eataWUriiing 
f. parliament for aU Germany and had drawn up a constitution 
fey which the parliament would have bean supreme. Germany 
ifXKM fee made, BBmardk said, not by dUdMit^ and resolnthkis 
jOl paiilMint, ]^u| ^y fey bipod and iron. He had also decided 
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tit.tf ilicir 1 m‘ no union until Prussia and Atistria had 

^♦:ttl<•d the ijiio-fit.n ol l(’.ul(‘i‘'hij» hy war an<I Austria liad been 
(i*\< hided lii'ui fietutau altairs. 

th* UM" odlrfi 111 junvt'r in IHd2 when the Kiiij^ of Prussia 
was laied wiih the deti-iiniued opinisition of h.is purlhuuent and 
was aliiio*! ie«ii)\-ed m ahdiiali*. Bismarek carried through 
his }ioIie% um oust it ul ionallw Ids main ])urpo.sc being to 
streuitthei! the PiU'">ian aiittv for (he struggle whieli he thong] it 
iijevitabJe .itid whi< h he hoj^-d to bring on :it a time ftivonrable 
for Ihusinia, 

The lust oj.p:inimit\- .irost: over tin; treatment of the mainly 
(ierman popuhition o! the Ditehit's of Schleswig tind Holstein, 
whieii we.ie I lieu uiuiei the King of Denmark. (Ireat efforts 
wt^i’e tiiatle to settle tliis tfouhle by international conference. 
The hieakdown ot thesis etiorts was jiarfly due lo the stub- 
iKttnnfss ol tlu- D.iui.sfi government, whic'h hiulMieen led to 
exjxtM Biitisli sujtpmt in titt* event of w:ir (K215). The British 
govetnment •••ettis to iiave. had little idcti of the strength of 
<»ettnan national -eniimenf. Bnt Bi.smarck had also worked 
to iKuahs,' the (onteieme, so that the (lerman .states could 
take mattei s into ilieii own luinds. Prussia tuid Austria jointly 
oeiupied the Dm hies in 1H(>4. Disputes arose, and Bismarck 
stieeeedtai in getting .\nstria to take tin aggressive attitude. 

A .short latt dei isive war vc-snlted lad ween Prussia and Austria 
in ItKKT Htitain had joined with other ■[Kiwers in offering 
mediation, hut otheiwise stood aside. After the war the unity 
<»f (nu'tiianv was half wttu under Frus.sian leadership. The 
ncKt stage was wai with h'»anc’«> under NajKiIeon III, who had 
hadiv inisi ah ulatt'tl Prii.s.siau strength ;md played into Bis- 
marek’s hands hv his blundering but domineering ixilicy. 
BiMtiarek was again able to enter the war with the other side 
branded wit It aggressjtai ami to rally (’»erman national feeling 
round Prussia. 

In this war of lH7b 1H71 Gretit Britain got each side to 
to resjmet the aeutruHty of Belgmm, which liad been 
fitttUly guaranteed hy a trt'aty of 1839. British sympathy was 
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at iiriit niaijiiy with Prussia. Hut tin- humiliiitit»u.-> ul Fnmce, 
and the heroic but iiopeless r<“sistan« t’ <4 tht- hrciith after 
the downfall of Napoleon III. caused ii < iiau; 4 o !>f ieeling. 
The way iu which the w'ar had c«inie, .1 new intei ference 
of Trance witli Germany- -from jcahnisy of yrowin^ t ierman 
strength— enabled Bismarck to complete tin* uni<m <4 Germany 
with tlie King of Prussia as German hmperut (X255). In 
Prance thcare were serious internal troubU.s and long uncer- 
tainty as to whaf'lorm of government should lut a<Ioptc;d. It 
was not till 1875 that a parliamentary form ol repuhlic was 
finally established (K256). 

The rise of Germany had weakened the i)osition ot Ih-anc e in 
Europe. British policy, however, continued to ho much inllu- 
enced by suspicion of h'rance and Kussiii. partis* through 
clashes of interest iu the Near hhist and ontsirU^ Europe, Bat 
there were 'Strong influences in (ircat Brit:uu until after 1870 
in favour of a policy of splendid isolation from tin; affairs of 
Europe. So long as the balance of power wa.s imt upstd and 
prospects of trade expanded, <lreat Brihiin p«*ferrfd not to 
inWfere or take sides. 


CHAPTEK LX.KXIV 

THE ARMED PEACE AND THE DRIFT TG WAR 

•‘369 Germany and the Balance of Power.- The rapid cre- 
ation of the German Empire, by methods that involved much 
use of militaty power upset the old balance in Europe. Instead 
Of a iimch vdeaker ^Prussia sharihg with Austria the power of 
the midiWe part of Europe, there was now a state of unrivalled 
fiSBittuy str«ttgt!i The Austrian Eihpire lumceforth declined in 
powbr antil its break-up in 1918. It cotrid no longer be the {nvot 
on which Great Britain had relied sO much. The new Italy, too, 
if it were to .rernain really indqp«admit of outside infltience, 
had to play tfaepait of a Great Power bt the Eim>i>ean balanoa. 

War by thip time had become much more an affair of the 
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tli-to It iia<t it) tli»‘ i'cmscrip- 

tion, *'» < **io{'ul >»‘i V s«'i vi< e tor a jhtkkI in the ariny or navy, 
Ixifiuuo th«' U'*!!.!! thiat; on the foittinent <if Euro]je. Huge 
aiw<iiJM*ut~. .m<l an rI.il>oraf4* off'anisaiion for "war wei'c main- 
taine«l io o} jw.u o, Su« li jueiKiratious were costly and 

hatl t“ {>«' tu*’t U\ tfi« taxation. Thus war touched the 

ixfoph* votv • lo-a«h it ac-tu:il!y came. Therefore 

national funotiom. an<l jnrtudicrs lH;cain<> impc^rtant, even •#heili 
the te.il « an *0 ili^pnt*' )ia<l little t onnec.tion with the feel- 
ings of the mans ta flH' {jeople. Sotnelatw {>eople had to be 
m<i 4 )e to leoi that tin* hiiiilens they bore w<n'e necessary for the 
iwridection o! the thijJi»N that, they held prcdous. Thus, though 
then* were ■'••ome movements for peac(* during the ninetfeenth 
rimtun people, still remained willing to make war, really 
btfcaxiM* the> %veje .ittai«l that sinneonc tilsi* might let wiu: 
tofisi* itn them 

rhi*.e Wf'te '*tni'* tif the 4 in ninstances in which grew up the 
two ainwd c.nnp-.. oi eioups «»f heavily anned Powers, each 
homnl hv miljt i!> aUian* e* . and ea<'h < oiustantly measuring, its 
powet .tsain 4 sh.* .(fhei anti trying to frustrate it in diplo- 
macy. The *.*en'-ial tteml «<f wotltl affairs made it increasingly 

diflicuU foi Hiitani to ludti al<Mtf. We .shall now Itjok to see 

why thi'. wa-. no .intl exa> tlv what pint Britain tot>k in the 
"Anii»«l Pean*’ autl the thift towards the (irtfat War. 

:i7f» Ttti Bans?, mi muimhh Istn.vTKOv. We nave, seen 
that from to •sit Biitaiii liad av^oidwi entangleinent in 

EMroj«*a« atiaiiN |o a iaige degree. Yet there was never com- 
plete is«4ati»nt. thing.s wtmhl lead Britain to takcin. part 

in the giouping. »4 Kmoite. This* was es}»et:i»lly tnre of tlxc 

Mtttittenaiieati ii'ghm. lM*t'ause. it was regarded us of first-rate 
imptntuiice' to fiMti4i tiade interests in India and the Ea.st, 
Itvtnt l»«l*ntf the Sue/, t anal was ent in Id00. 'fhus there had 
.liMMi the i»tiadt»|tks Alliance nf Franm, Bidtain, Si>am, and 
l^rrtMgal in to kis^p wl»at was ctmsUlered a dangeroms- 
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influence (Uit of tlie Iheriun Peninsula. Itu* <}uadnt{iU‘ Al- 
liance of 1840 hetweeu Britain, Kus<ia, An-tiia. aiul Pms,-,i;( 
was largely Pahuerstoii's work, an<l had f»c»*n «ii*->iL;netl. tirst, 
to replace an arrangiMiienf wliich would liax'c gi%<-n Russia a 
strong holdover Turkey, and then t»i cijeck itnU’pfudcnt hrendi 
action. Op].>osition to Kussian power had U*d to Biit.iin's part 
in the Crimean War and again nearly U‘d to w.n in IH7H 
(§§ 293, 294 . 295, and §§ 312. 3i3y‘ 

The idea of isolation was prohahlv strongr^t in the 'si\tie->, 
when the doctrines of Free Trade I.iher.dism had their gre.ite.st 
hold on British opinion. There was a belief that tin* advantages 
to the world of a free interchange of the goocis whi< h each part 
of the world was mo.st fitted to jn'otluc'e would move all couii 
tries to adopt free trade as Britain had thtne. I he tesultiug 
interdependence of all countries for their daily net'ds ami tluat 
prosperity, it wa.s l>elifeved. would make war appt'ar dangt'ntus. 
and futile, so that a reign of 3 >eace would ctune to pass. Witli 
such views there was nattinilly opposition to exjKmditure on 
armaments or to running risks in foreign {M»licy. Peace and 
trade were the great go.als. 

This is how it api>eared to some British eyes; hut 'tlu? pic- 
ture did not look the same from the lyigle. of HuroiK'au coun- 
tries. The great advantages that Britain <ierived from free 
trade were due largely to the fact that, in the art of cheap and 
efficient manufacture. Great Britain was ahead of tdher coun- 
tries and so could supply them with manufactures with wiu<‘h 
they could not compete, Britain was the worksimp <if thv 
world and opened up wider and wider markets throughout tlui 
world. Fuxtlier, while Great Britain could economist^ t>n the 
army, the navy was supreme throughout the wwld. To main- 
tain both a great army and a great navy was bey{»n<l tht? 
resources of most countries, which had not the wealth tlerived 
from trade and manufactures to draw on. It was this com- 
fortable and powerful position which made the iK>lic\’ of isola- 
tion appear so splendid. In the regions outside EuroiKJ, which 
had increasing importance for Briti-sh interests, other countries 
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'as yet liad little infetcst because of their later economic deve- 
lopment. In tluwe recitals Britain had the isolation of nn- 
clialleutted jwaver -a <loinination which could afford to be 
j)eaceiul atu! uu' "ncenied about a<ldiuj' to its strength by 
alliaii'e-. sitiiph iie*',iuse it ^v'■a^ unchallenged. 

{j ;>7I. iin f‘Ai' OF TJtK St't.KNDotTK OF ISOLATION. — It Was 
itU{»o»iitle fh.it ;atr}i a state of afl'air.s .should continue. It 
miglit !<e \-ei\ pleasant aiul pnilitable to Briti.sh capitalists and 
to .some e\teut to Briti.sh wag(i-earners for Britain to be the 
woiksiiop <(i the worhl .and tlu‘ inistrcs.s of the sea.s and of the 
lands besond hmope. But tite progres-siv'e men of France, 
(ittini.uiv. It.ih . ami the l.'nited Statt's were not content to be 
little ntoie thart the f.inntTs and market-gardeners of Britain. 

In '■b'ut. it w.is imwitable that other conntric.s than Britain 
should ht*t oiue iudustrialisud. But if they followed free trade 
that would he* eiilhctiU : for Britain had snch u start that new 
industrie's in otiiei countries found it difiicult to compete .even 
in their own h<em<* unirkets. Because of this, there rose a 
dtiiu.ttul foi turitts to proteed home ind,ustries against outside 
comihdition. l*oi instance, a (lerman named Frederick List, 
in publislnsl a hook, called The Nationalist System of 

Tiilitnul liannmv. iti which he advocated protection of infant 
industries until tfu*y were able to compete with well-established 
ones, 'i'lus, be said, was the only way to .secure real freedom 
of (ornjHttition. which was the great object of free trade, 
'rim.s. from alMuil 1870, the manufacturers of Great Britain 
iHigati fo tiiui tU<*ms<*lves not only faced with more competition 
on rlie markets of the w'orld, but also being shut out to some 
extent, from existing markets ; for in most of the industrial 
countries pcfdection was adopted or increased in the last 
tpuirtttr of the nineteenth ceuttiry. 

We <“un get a gfK>d idea of the increasing competition that 
(ircat Britain had ft? meet from figures referring to iron and 
cotton manufacdiires. two most important items in British 
industry, lietweeu 1870 and 1903 the production of pig-iron 
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in Great Britain iin’tvuNed »>y jn>t a li.ill, Init iu tiu* I nited 
States it increased tenfold, becoinini; more than d'tuhk^ that 
of Britain: while (h'^rnian produetjon im reastni .s<*v<>nfol(i, to 
become slightly greater than Britain’s. Again, whih* Biiti.sli 
cotton manufactures increased only mtaleiately after lti7(), and 
even fell back between 1890 and 190<), in America they in- 
creased fourfold in thirty years and on the <’<»ntinent of ICuiojh; 
more than doubled. 

With this keen struggle for markets going on and with the 
fear that more and more tariff barriers might he put round the 
different national markets, it was lujt unnatural that possible 
new markets in undeveloped parts of the world should begin to 
attract more attention. Fear that .some, other c.ountry might 
get hold of some territory and e.xcludtJ others from its advan- 
tages often led tf> annexation or the establi.slumivt of pndin- 
torates or spheres of influence, 'i'he advantagtjs of power iu 
this scramble led to further arming and l<» the. taking of over- 
seas territories because of tlicir value as na\'al ba.ses or coaling 
stations. Thus the struggle for markets meant also a struggki 
for power and an increasing danger of war. 

These were the main causes of the pjtrtitioning of Africa, 
the Pacific Islands, and Indo-China am<ing the Great Powers. 
Id China, Persia, Turkey-in-Asia, Afghanistan, and South and 
Central America they stopped short of atdual partition, but 
nevertheless exercised a great deal of control for the same 
purpose. All the great industrial Powers seemed driven to 
extend their control or their influence over more and more 
teiyitory, until practically the whole wt)rld wjw .shared up 
among them. As the room for this expansion grew less, the 
tendency to strife between the competing Powers increased. 
The whole process is called imperialism, or, because tlie basic 
causes of it seem to be economic, economic imperialism. 

The causes of this imperialist exi)an.sion can be seen in 
another way. Modem industrialism has grown up under a 
system of private property in the means of production. Land, 
mines, factories, machinery, banks — the things necessary for 
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pni<lu<‘inK ••n a ; 4 r<Mt -aro owned by individual men 

or bv ^iotijis, nut 1>\' the roinmnnilios tliey .serve. On the 
other haiui tfunr ate hirj'e nmubtM'.s of •}xto])le who own nothing 
of this kind and nin>i live Ity selling their labour of hand or 
f>rujn to thoM* whti <lo own. I’uder this system the hope of 
deriving ju«hit liutn owma'ship lias been regarded a.s the great 
iiK'entive to entt-rpi ise. t'hanges in profits derived from differ- 
ent forms of [>tu<ht' tioii liave been, regarded as the indicator 
to gtiithr eiiteipriM* into tin; most necessary channels. Un- 
limited eonipetition betwtum private enterprises, it was held, 
wonltl learl to tilt* gn^atest |>ossibht good attainable. 

But. thit profess of regnhitiou by competition cannot work 
f|ttitc tpjjfkly enoiigfi. The indicator of profits cannot be 
f(tll«>vved iimm'diafeh'. .Vs enterprise became, bigger in scale 
and inont complieuted in its organisation the readjustments 
iHs-atne slower, ior men became more reluctant to sliift their 
capital to the ownershij) of new form-s of })roduction, to scrap 
old m.'M binrt'V. or <<» nnuganisc: their staffs. Instead of following 
tin* indu'atot . they tried to ri,*< it and find other ways of meeting 
tin* situation. The n^soit to tariffs, which arc a check of free 
com|M!tition, is one e.N:ampIe. Becau.S(j of the slowness of 
adjustnxt'ut business tends ti> go in wave,s. Boom.s and slumps 
cf>nie alt eruat<‘I\*. A jxM'iod of pro.spcrity with high profits, 
when i»wiiers are willing to pay bettor^wagc.s to workers, is 
foII(»wed bv a jnn'iod wlun profits fall and ttnd to disappear. 
Tiieu. evem though wages are cut. wage-earners will be un- 
t'inploye.<l and tliscou(<*ul with the cxi.sting economic system 
arises. If the svstem is ti> go on. an cttcape from this danger 
to it has to found. Thus there arLses the search for con- 
stantly exjsuuling marktiis. so that as one market falls off 
another may take its placti, and relieve the strain by keeping 
msmle employed. 'rUis has tended to hai)pen in all the great 
L!.tri« .ha, huv.. b«. industrialized under a sy^ of 
private ownership t>f capital. They have all sought the same 
kiiuT of estaii>e by imiwrial expansion. - As the undeveloped 
i'egi«»ns are taken up and there is lass and le.ss left, the struggle 
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Ixitwotii th(‘iu ii.itur.illv IxMomc-, jumf .ii !!!<• with iu- :.Msiiiy: 
dunj^urs of war. 

'I'liis was thf kind <>f wnrld in wiiicli Hiitain’- i-.i(iatiti>i |,cij;ui 
to ;q)]>i‘.ar less sidi-iKliti and r<iintor!ai)lr. Ih" an-^r >•! piavions 
footholds and of the importan t! of .'.ca-jHtwci . jh it.iin vs'.ts ablo 
to got a vary lihoral siiart; out of iho si lanthh* tor l'o|ll^lif*^ and 
Spheres of intluem'c. Hut sinfo mn-hallengrfl > <*iiiiti:ttid oi tlut 
sea enabled Britain to dictate what shouhl happen in tiii" lusv 
game of ix>wer, as happened in tin* I''.i-.ho<la in-i<leut, for 
instance {§ 323), it was not likely that Hrit.iiii’s position would 
go uindiallenged for long. 'I'lie Imge annie" that were hi>in^ 
created on the ('ontiiient caused misgiving ; and thert ui IttfW, 
Germany began a great naval e.xpaasion. I'lulliei. theie was a 
tendency for tlie EuroiK‘au Powers to draw togeiliei in opp^si- 
tion to Britain's dominuti<»u outshle ICtiropi*. TIu> 1‘ecanie 
clearer over the South African <|uestioti, espe4 ially during tin: 
war of 1899-1902. Gradually Gr<;at Hritaia ahandomxl the 
policy of iscjlation, and became involvtid in the .\rmed r,iin]»'>. 

§ 372. The Ahmed ('ames. After the German Em]urtr had 

been created. Bismavck’.s |>olicy wis to avoid war. He knew 
that France did not really accept the Treat v of h'raukfurt, by 
which Alsace and Lorraine had Inien transferred to Genuiuiy, 
and would seek to get the lost provinces ha< k if a favourabk* 
opportunity came. Therefore he aimed at keeping bTancti 
isolated so that that f>piK)rtunity should neve.r crnne. Thus 
Austria and Russia nnist be kept on gc)od terms with Germany 
and prevented from turning towards France. In his steps to 
make the German Empire, Bismarck had taken cure to Cf)uci" 
liate Russia by timely acts of diplomacy. After the defeat of 
Austria at the battle of Sadowa in 18^ he liad with grcjit 
difficulty persuaded the Prussian king to make a lenient peace, 
instead of carrying the war to Vieima. He .saw that, while 
Austria must be excluded from the new Germany, it would be 
dangerous to have her as an irreconcilable enemy. 

Bismarck’s great problem was to keep Austria and Ru.s.sia 
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fi'uii' : ilTii;.; «‘U(. {hi" wa^ not easy, fxH'aust; (luisc two Powers 
tftiifi-ii fo ■{.("h o\i‘i fi.ilkaii <jU(*stk>ns. Thinkin^< that the 
! I *>1 an outhteak eanw' from Russia, Hismarek, iu 

187H. ma«h- an alhama- with Austria t)y wliich each state 
j»ion(i~e<l {o < onif to (he help ol the other if it were attaekedbv 
Kii'"*.?.! Hut Hi'-utan’k still strove tor friendly relations with 
Ru-^ia ami later matle an affta'etiu'ut jironiising that Germany 
wonhi jjof luUp Austria, in an att;u-k on Russia. Russia prom- 
i.xeii not to helj! luaiue to attack Germany. If Kus.sia were 
alir'ti.ited, Hisiuaii'k tearejl that J'nmce and Ru.ssia would 
fcmie ?o terms; then Germany might some day he faced with 
E war on two tnmts. This nightmare drove Bismarck to “ keep 
the wtie open to St. IhUershnrg," whicli Ik- di<l till his fall 
in 

He « orrld teel Ian ty conhdent that (ireat Jh'itain would not 
jtnti with i'lan* f. e.s|H«: tally after 1882 when relations between 
thu^e two ctumtries ftecame vmy had. In 1882 he was able, 
finther. to is«i|.ite hrance. in the prtivions year France began 
a litng jh iiod <»t im{>erialist rivalry with Italy by occupying 
Tuni- in North Africa. W'hi»-h had been virtually staked as an 
Italian fiaim. Italy sought strength by approaching Geniciany 
for arr ailian* e, 'l ire resrtlt vvas the Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Anstri.i, and Italv. Italy and Gertnanv promised each other 
stip{K)it if «»ithet' vver'r* .attacked hy h'ratuc, and Italy even got 
pnanisv" of Cieinran support if war aro.se out of F'rench-Italian 
rivahv in Nmth .\fri<*a, Italy and Austria also came to an 
tmi lei "t a ruling about their' interests in the Balkans. Great 
Britain was also favourable to Italian ambitions in Africa 
agaiu.'t the French and came to an understanding with Austria 
about the Mediterranean. 

rint" Hisinaick luul sis-urcd the complete isolation of France ; 
hut Ibis juggling with Powers of Europe was a tricky 

UnsHies<. and if is doubtful whether even the supreme juggler, 
BiMiiajck, coulcl have kept tlie play going for muck longer. In 
IMWf lie was diHn»H;«,Hi from oftice by tlie young ambitious and 
IreitiHiong ICtnjHnor, William 11. Already the difficulty of 
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keeping Russia ami Austria in the "tie gt"Up was cxtn 
Bismarck’s snccussur allowed the agieement with Russia tu 
lapse, and very soon Bismarck's nighttnuH* l"r)ke<l mnrh more 
like becoming a ghastly reality, h'rit^ndly gestut<‘s we.re made 
between the governments of V'ranctj au<i Russia; h'nuich money 
was lent for Russian development and for arnraments ; and in 
1891 an alliance wiis made. This was fortified later by a st.HTet 
and far-reaching military ('onveutiou. h'ranee at last had a 
powerful ally and could play a lK)kUtr part in Then, 

from 1900, French policy towards Italy ehange<l. The rivals 
agreed to strike a bargain about thttir ambit if >ns in Africa. 
They would keep out of each other’s way and support each 
other in pushing their claims iti difhtrtmt regituis, instead of 
hindering each other. From then Italy was a very doubtful 
menxber of the Triple Alliance and really had a fo<Jt in l>f)th 
camps. When the struggle came, Italy could go whichever 
way seemed to promise most gain. Tliere W4is no surprise 
when Italy took up this attitude in 1914. 

§ 373. Great Britain and the Armed Fami’s. Such was 
the world in which Great Britain Ix;gan lind i.solatioii hs^s 
comfortable and splendid towards the (‘itd of the nineteenth 
century. How could additional power be found? Onts avenue 
was by making certain of the supiKirt of the s<ilf-governing 
colonies in the event of war. Tliis wiis partly at the root of the 
idea of Imperial Federation, wiiich was tentatively put forward 
about this time, but which nnset with no fuitlmsiasm fnnn the 
colonies (later “ dominions ”) except New Zealand (N257). 

But something more substantial than this wa.s sought. 
Russia and France wore regarded as the most likely emunies in 
war, so that they were ruled out.# Germany was the most likely 
ally. Between 1899 and 1902 it seemed quite likely that .some 
arrangement would be made. Nothing came of the negotiations, 
however; this seems mainly due to the fact that Gennan 
statesmen were so confident that Great Britain would never 
come to terms with France that they made the price of their 
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alliauK- Htan lijit.iin w«»u!(i pay. They felt that they 

ha<l iitth* t'> iMiu h\ an alliu!j<<‘ and so would give their sup- 
port to Htifain ouK in tofuin for substantial advantages. 

Then- bad bcoji sonu- talk of iru-Iudiug Ja])au in an alliance 
Ivtwcru <irnii.ui\ and thoat Britain; but in the long run it 
was in an alHauf r with Japan ahuu; that Britain broke from 
isolation arid ;o « j‘ptod its first " entanglement. ” This treaty 
was signed in Januarv BHfi. ft provided that, if either coun- 
try berame involved in war through maintaining its interests 
in the Far ICast. tium the other .should remain neutral. If 
either allv found ifs<df taee<l with two opponents in such a 
war. then lh«‘ other ally would also join in. Later the alliance 
w.as extended, m» that helj> had to be gi%'’en if either ally were 
inx'olved in wai with .»«r other cotmtry. ft was also extended 
to < <jver British Inrtia, as well as the Far Fa.st. 

This freat\' was brought about by the opposition which both 
ronntrieH felt (o Knssian pow'er in the Itast. Under its shelter 
Ja|wn had more eonfubutee. <ireat Britain practically kept the 
ring free for Jap.au’s sur<:<'s.sfu! war with Ru.ssia in 1904—1905, 
which establishixl Ja]»ane.sc dominance iri Korea and South 
Manthuria. Aliearly at the end of the nineteenth century, 
when the st niggle for power in the East was growing keener. 
Great Biifain had drawn clo.ser to Japan as a means of check- 
ing other Bowers, especially Kus.sia. 

'Hie iMisse.ssiou of a powerful ally in the Far East also gave 
Great Britain a new frcs!<loin in its relations with other coun- 
tries. 'rhis has some bearing on the agreements reached with 
Frame in HMM, usually known a.s the Entente Cordiale. We 
must n«»w star how this < ame about. M. Dcicassfi, who was the 
Freiu'h boreign Minister, had set himself to improve France's 
relations with some of its rivals. We have .seen that a bargain 
luid lanm ma<ie with Italy. If Great Britain could be dealt with 
on the same lines, Fiance would be in a stronger position than 
at any time .since 1871. Gennany, the great rival, could be 
faced wth far more confidence, and, if war did come, then 
Alsace and Lorraine might be recovered. On tlie British side. 
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if a satisfactory bargain Cduki be; reached, 'an; ni P»ritaiu'.“. chief 
anxieties would be removed. l'ran«*e would restrain Russia 
from a too ac.tivc liostilit^' to British inti*rests. and (ienuany 
would no hmger be able to deinaiui a {nice hn- ^u{l{)orti^g 
important British intt'.rests, as in I*igy{>t. 

Thus, after years of intense fri<-.ti«>n, which neai h’ led to war 
over the Fashoda incident in the Sudan in IHtlH. tin* two rivals 
came to an understanding on the tjnest inns that <listnrh«-d their 
relations. These were .scattered over many {tarts of tin; world ; 
but the most important agreement afhicted Xorth .\fri<'a. 
France promised to stop asking awkward <iut*stions alxnit tiie 
British occupation of Egypt, such as wlu;n it was to be vnded. 
Great Britain, in exchange, promised iKJt to (.>j>pos(; the imueast; 
of French influence in Morocco ; and a secret agreemtud was 
made for the ultinrate partition cd Morocco between I'runce and 
Spain- On all the agreed points the two ioimtries {>romis(d to 
give each other diplomatic, supixirt. In a world where dii)Io- 
macy is backed by power, diplomatic supixnt cannot fail to 
bring the possibility of armed support a good deal n<‘ar(;r. 

This unexpected reconciliation of ap{>arentl.v sworn entnnws 
naturally caused .some suspicion in Germany, esintcially since 
certain parts of the agreement had not been made {)ubli< , How 
far did the reconciliation go? Did it {>rovide for military 
support, and, if so, under what conditions ? Innocent us may 
have been the intentions of the British government, the 
Entente could hardly fail to involve them more and mea t; with 
one of the armed camps and impair their re.latioiLs with the 
other. But, before we see exactly how far this wont, we must 
look at the Entente which was reached with Russia in 

French influence was naturally used to reconcile the new 
friend, Britain, to the old ally, Russia. De.s{>ite the century of 
fear and distrust between these two countries, agreement was 
reached. Where they had been rivals, as in Persia, they would 
agree to share what was to be had and to keep out of each 
other's way. Russia was no longer so powerful in the East , while 
Germany was tending to supplant Britain as the pmtector of 
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.It » Husvi.j ]itij)(!cl to niakt' j^aiiis in tlie 

4.vciit '»! W4i. { !iir .iKif< itioiit was priMcdocl by iinant'ial aid. 

In itMKi, ('•) ihi- m .t Jtiiif siuM- thnCnmcan War, British fman- 

• li-iit l.uur nan-. j<t i1h> Kussiau gnvornment. This aid 

lirlju'il jlo' iiifllnifni . and ixiprassiva; fto\’ernincnt to 

•.nppii-.*'' th<- ?«'Vi4iitii‘n.ti\ movnmnnt with which it was faced. 

rim*, fhf I jjjili' Alii.itiro. in which Italy was but a doubtful 
incmlwi. W.i* i,ni‘d wifli a Tri|>lc Kiitante. In the Far East, 
tf«>, Kn-.-ia .Old bianm ranu* to uuderstandiiifts with Britain's 
allv. .japan. *.o that <acrjnan\‘ was left isolated in that region. 
It i** tiue that the Btitidi un<lerstanding.s with France and 
Russia jirvci to‘>k tlui actual form of alliances with delinito mili- 
tai v "bligatioiis. How tusu llnty went to that we must now see. 

It! irM>5 BHMi and in !f)U thens were grave crises over 

Moroi'iii. f Jim arosr fmm (Icnnany l)ne^stioning, in a not' 
\au‘y t.« tful w.iv. the advance which k'nince was making there. 
There vva. teal danger of war. Would Britain support France? 
The Biitidi government wouhl make no delinite promise; but 
the I’lai'ign Minister saul that, if (Jennany made war on 
France ovei the ijnestion. it was very likely that Great Britain 
wutdd jotJi with France. With this the F'rench saw that they 
tiiust be content. " But." they said, “ would not the help that 
you mny giv<* u.s lie imu h more eff(H*tivo if we discussed before- 
hand exactl\ how that help .should be given. Let our military 
exjHU t-s Work out plans together. You will not be bound to give 
help, but if \ ou tlo we shall both have a plan of action ready.” 
The British F«»»eign Minister, .'^ir lulward (later Viscount) Grey, 
judgerl that if the Fintente with FVance wete to have mucli 
valutt he must agree to the F'reiirh reiprcst. He consulted two 
or thtee of his colleagues and then gave his approvfil. This 
was not known to the re.st of the Cabinet for some years. 
Furliajuent did not hear about it till 3rd August 1914. Froih 
the h<‘ginuing of I9B6 till then these military conversations 
went on ; and the British army was organised to be ready for 
th© .seiitiing of an exiHxlitionary force fif a certain size, by 
certain routes, to ctrrtain points in north-east France opposite 
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the Belgian frontier, t^xfirtly as was flone in August 1914. 
Later there were naval eonversations ; {In* I’rern h Heel was 
concentrated in the M<‘dit('rrane'an whih* tin* British was ron- 
centratod largely in the Xortli Sea. Kv(rn apaif froin th<‘ <|ac*.s- 
tion of Belgian nentrality. Sir Kdward <»iev told tlte House 
of Commons on 3rd August 1914 that h(^ had assuretl i'lurne 
that, if the Gemtan fleet came through tht? Chaimel <n- the: 
North Sea to attack the French coasts nr slu])ping, the British 
fleet would oppose it- Xa\'al eon versat ions with Russia had 
also been authorised in May 1914. 

When the crisis came in 1914 Grey claimed that Britain still 
had a free hand. Was this .statement justihed ? H is tine that 
Great Britain was bound by no written ■w<»rd to takit any parti- 
cular cour.se. Yet it .seems pretty clear that Britain’s policy 
had been too long based on e.o-operation with h* ranee and 
Russia to leave any real freedom. It is (pxite clear that hhench 
and Russian policy had been nxu<Hi intluemas;! by their under- 
standings with Britain and they had come to ix^gard tlui 
arrangement as little short of an alliance*. One peiwerful 
French statesman said that France wius uniUsd with Britain at 
least as closely as with Russia, an :i<‘tual ally. 

§ 374. Why the Natioxs went to War. -There was much 
talk during and after the war about the ntsponsihiiity for 
starting it. In the Treaty of Versailles there is a statement 
that Germany ^d her allies v.'hre solelj' resjKmsibh*. Most 
historians would now say that this i.H not a fair judgment. 
Can we really decide ? It is not enough to itnd out that .some 
government took fatal steps at a certain time. F'or all had 
been preparing for war for years and all were prepared to go 
to war over some matters. There was a growing feeling that 
war could not be continually postponed. We must certainly 
look back behind the last few weeks of peace. 

Even then we may not get any v<»y satisfactory result. We 
should probably be safest in saying that all the govemment.s 
decided on war for the same reason. The great difference is 
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that s*»im* fell it t«» that decision longei than did 

others. Ka» li guvci niimit tlioiiglu in terms of the security of 
♦he state fm wlin h it was resjionsible. They all came to the 
point where thin |titigni that the risks of not going to war were 
greater tluin the risks of going to war or of taking steps that 
Mint a hig iisk of war home may have judged more wisely 
than others ; but it mtsleaditig to talk of one being more 
moraliv right than others. Their morals were all much the 
Mme — the •lafetv ot the .state was their real moral law 

The Austrian government mailc demands which it kne^fif 
would almost tert.unlv mv«dve war with Serbia and might 
easily lead to a big Eunijiean war. Why was this? Austria- 
Hungary toiitamod many Slav jKJoples, akin to the Serbs 
Serbia had grown in strength during the Balkan wars and 
there was a movement for a greater Serbia to include all the 
•outh Slav jieoples. This movement often ddiberately stirred 
up trouble in Austria-Hungary. Seroia was also supported by 
Riunia and felt mnfident. Earlier attempts by Austna to get 
this Pan-Serb agitation quietened had had little result ; if it 
went on it would almost certainly lead to the destruction ol 
the weakening Austro-Hungarian state (K25S). When the 
Archduke I'riuicts Ferdinand was murdered by Serbs the more 
militant imrtv m Austria got its way. The only way, they 
said, to save Austria was to chastise Serbia, and run the risks 
ol Russia coming in. 

In Russia, too. the militant party got control, Russia had 
givtsn way on earlier occasions ; they could not afford to do so 
again. Moreover, control of the straits between the Blac^ Sea 
and the Mediterranmn was n^rded as a vital Russian interest, 
mid '* the way to Constamtinople lay through Berlin ” by means 
of a general war. Rmd& must not be caught unawares and so 
molilliaatton of the armies was decided on. Germany had only 
one ndiable ally, Austria. Austria was growtog weaker and 
had been held back in earlier crises. Russia and France were 
powing atrtmger. Austria had to be “kept sweet," or she 
mmM no longer stand by Germany in a crisis. At any rate. 
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Austria would !><* too wrak to !>*• a \'alua!>ii- alK ^ojnv- 

thinj? were tlonc to save iu-r. I'hn-' tho t imnau ‘U'lvt-riinifut 
first gave a free hand to Austria, tlivii tiicti to t<*'-{Jaiii tla- 
Austrian attitucU^ whun a gvtu-ral wai tiiirairiied, iuit dared 
not offend Austria too d<':ej>l\ . fiin.ilh . wltcii the Russian 
mobilisation hnuight war ima li uearet. tlii* ti“.k of allowing 
Russia an<l Rtissia’s all_v. fitann*. to i hoosc their own titne 
seemexl too great. Security <lemauded that < ienuau_\‘ >houl<l 
take the initiativt*. (h^nnany was in the mo>,t dangerous posi- 
tion in Europe if war <iid eome. witii j>owerful ejiettuers <in eaeh 
flank and a weak ullv. The need for a .swift blow against the 
French decide.d (lennany in favour of the road through Belgium. 

France and Britain eould afford to wait longet. Frame was 
certain to come in if Russia were involved : hut <h;lay vvotild 
up.set the ('xermau militar}* plans. Avoidance of any aggres.sivc 
action would also make Britain’s support more likely, espeeially 
as public opinion was such an iinitortant tactor iti Britain. In 
Britain the government wtis s<ime.whut dividetl. In his sjHHich 
of 3rd August, Sir Etlward (irey did md base his ease on the 
moral issue. of the promise of 13.33 ttt rlefend Belgium's tn*U" 
trality. Rather he argued that (ireat Britain rouUi not afford 
to let the Netherlands fall under Clerman control. Apsirt frmn 
that, he felt that if Britain did not supptu t hrant’o now. (ler- 
many might win and then Britain would he left isolated befort' 
a powerful victor. It would be better, he implied, to light 
now, even though there was uo immediate tlueat to British 
territory, and whether Belgium were invaded or u<4, ratluu" 
than to be faced with a wrar later on under htsH favourable con- 
ditions. There were many who shared his views, esjHK‘iuli>' 
among the Conservative opposition. But the moral issue of 
Belgian neutrality was one that appealed stnmgly to public 
opinion, which Grey knew he must take iivto acc<mnt. German 
action gave the government an issue on which it knew it could 
obtain popular support for a war policy. This saved it from the 
difficult question of deciding whether war should be made on 
other grounds. But it is quite clear that that decision might 
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wrli 'I'li.uiilv Wfinld have Ix^en -in favemr 

ai w,'S *>5} tiM* ■..'iMiiiiil- '•) -.fttnitv. in ol the i'aet that no- 

Bii?i-h likeh t<i }»• attacked. 


! li veil n I \.\.w 
1 HK WAR AND Ai-TKR 

^ li7^ A N. Woiiiti. I'he (ir«'at War opened a period of 

and f h.iufji- 1 Jie war was not the primary caii.se of 
this. l*uf latlfci the tn.st unmistakaiile .siftn tiiat the basis of 
out < jvi!j>^ati«*t) was not altof'ether sound and secure. You will 
reiiu'ttiU'j that m tho last I'hapter it was sugK<5sted that the 
wat wa-’ not « aita*d by the especially tfvil jmrposes of any 
lonntt t. oj >tate«.niaji. .\h thitigs were, war was almost certain 
n> I onn* o\,,,f ^onie aitaii at some time. Moreover, it was not 
ea><i Joi {n-oplo j.* what things wen* rtially like. 

I he wai made man\ peiiple inui'lt less certain about the 
wojid tn whn h ihe\ were living. They liuvc since been trying 
to luid '“Jill tonndations whereon to imild a secure future. 
Nattn tih thev do not all agrett about thi.s. Some, for instance, 
who lo-ok j»,M k to tlie happy {Hrsitioa they them!>elves once had, 
think that the oUl toundathms were reull}' good and that the 
ttoubh' aitses tiom the evil and folly of those who try to 
«;hang«' them. Dthers that {WH>ple with such views are 
onh thmkntg oj r}u> comfortabh^ time tiiey used to have, and 
hold that lot the mas-, of men hai»pines.s can be found only in 
♦ hangi- >ome think that the necessary changes can be made 
gradtiatlv and jHvn efnlly !>>• a process of reason and persuasion ; 
otUerit that change is Uktdy to involve violence. 

What can we make <*f it all? The past may give us ideas 
alumt guiding tiitme development ; but we cannot be certain 
wimthei our leariing of the pa.st is right. We can only be 
ttutaiu that this is a jiertod of in.Htability and change. We 
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■can trv to form om uieas mtelliKoutlv , with o|x‘a minds 

and without being blinded by wluit we have .u ieptwi us the 
truth in the past Ideas are not nc< essarilv good because they 
are old, or because they are new. 

What are some of the signs ot < hange •' At the emi of the 
■Great War there was a senes of i evolutions whitli overthrew 
the governments of Russia, Austria-Hungarv . and (ierrnany. 
It seemed that these might give a new basis f«i a licttei world, 
for most of the revolutions were in favour of ijarliainentary 
government, independence of nations, and international co- 
operation The formation <d the league of Nationv -another 
great change-seemed to tit in with this. Yet these hopeful 
signs have ^ven way to dictatorships. aggre.ssive nationalism, 
militansm, and scorn for the laiague of Nations. 

The war naturally upset the economic .system of peace. In 
the few years after the war the most urgent problems of this 
hind were dealt with by conferences and through the League of 
Nations. There was a period of recovery la.stiiig up to 1929 
This was all very hopeful ; but then b^an a terrible economic 
crisis, and desperate efforts, mostly of a nationalistic kind, to 
stave off ccanplete disaster There followed another recovery. 
Yet there is no certainty that the new pr<»perity will last. For 
It IS built partly on the increased demand for the meaiM of 
war I It IS built on fe^ and uncertainty as much as on ht^. 

We must remember, too, that one of the revolutions of the 
war was different in its character. The Russian revolution of 
February 1917 did aim at parliamentary government without 
puuch further change ; but, in November, power passed to th^ 
Bolsheviks, led by Lenin, who thought itpo^tdeto overthrow 
•capitaliatn and the pnvate ownership of the land, the factories, 
and the machines by which we produce our needs, arui to 
establish, ultimately, a system of conununkpii or ownet^ip 
by soaety (N259). 

It was expected that this attempt wouM socai fail, and for 
some years Great Britain and France spent much blood and 
«aon©y in h«dpmg counter-mvolutionary movementa. Yet the 
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new h.is nf»t »»iih Mirvivwi hut lias achieved unexpected 
success. Other .mintiics have had to adjust themselves’to 
that fat t Ni'vcithdess. tlie Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publiis. tile U.S.S.K . IS sometiiinj? more than the old Russia 
with a tfiffrrcnt ^ovcinnicnt. Because it is based on a great 
change in so« lety. it i.innot fail to he a source of fear to some 
and iiope to otiiers. Thost; wJxo most fear the ideas of Com- 
munism have f.iken tiie steps that produce the form of govern- 
ment known as l•a.sc^sm. This has appeared in Germany, 
Italy, partly, at legist, in Japan, as well as in less important 
count! ies. Fascism has tried to rally the world against Com- 
munism. There is thus a tendency for people to be drawn 
into one or other of the two schools of thought- Also, the 
countries where Fascism is supreme are inclihed to lineup 
against thc«e with a tendency towards socialism, communism, 
or even advanced humanitarian reforms. Thus a new Ime of 
division tends to cut acro^ the older national rivalries. 

Many people, especially in countries with a long tradition of 
parliamentary government, believe that this kind of division is 
minecessary. They say there is a way of brdered progress 
within the nation and between nations that is neither Fascism 
nor Communism. This view is particularly strong in British 
countries and in the United States. Fascism and Communism 
ate said to be equally alien to their forms of parliamentary 
democracy. On the other hand, there are many able British 
tiUpkers who feel that it is not true to say that "it can’t 
happen here.” They can point to many things in recent 
hist<»y to strengthen their belief that the struggle of Fascism 
and Communism cannot be escaped, because in it lies the 
future of dvdisatkm. 

Whatever conclusion we may come to, no good can be done 
by impatiently rejecting other folks’ ideas because they upset 
us. Even if others are wrong, anger and impatience do noth- 
ing to atiengtibea oor own case. 

I 370. Ttoi BrntifK Peopue and rm War.— There can be 
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little df)ubt tliat the jH-ople of Britain were in 1914 lo 

war. Yet tlio fonr years of war revealed a soli<iaritv .niii a 
greater willingness to endure uniinagined ano 'Uis<-ring 

than anyone would have antiei]>aied. ^^'e inu'>i icint-niher 
that the sacrilice came right thn ugh lo onlinar\' men and 
women, whose usual life eontainetl little enough to make tlunu 
rise to such heights of enduraiu’e. We mu<t remt‘m!»a. tfjo, 
that Britain’s .share m the war grew inereasiiigl\ large, N'ni iiad 
the war, in the beginning, been a <iircet att.u k on (heat Bi it.iin. 

There seems but one onnclusimi to be foitue<l and, ituh'ed, 
there i.s other evidence that it is true. The {H'ttple ol Britain 
would not have endured so much it tiiey liad not In-Hevul that 
they were fighting for civilis<ition and a bett< r world, fhey 
believed they were fighting “ to make the wtaUl .sah* for demo- 
cracy,” that it was ” a war tt) end war,” and that afterwanls 
there would be “a land fit for heroes to live in." Tfu^y i)e- 
lieved they were fighting for the weak — “the right.s of sni.'dl 
nations ” — against militarism and oj)pr<rssi<tn. War had btnju 
unloosed, they thought, by evil people. They had little i<iea 
of the deeper drift towards war, in which all the gn^at iK»wer.s 
shared, that we can now see in the history <tf theprt-WMi war.-i. 
The post-war years have given little confirmation ut their 
generous hopes. 

§ 377, — ^Secret Treaties AXD Amkrican: W.\r Aims. -'I here 
is a grim contrast between popular idealism an<l .some of the 
things that were actually happening. While governments took 
pains by propaganda to uphold popular faith in the rightne.ss f)f 
their cause, they did not show much scruple in their mctluKls 
of trying to win the war. It was to them iUI-imjKjrtant to 
maintain their allies, and, if possible, to get new ones. Thus the 
British government entered into a number of secret treaties, 
whose characteristics were aggressive nationalism and the <iuest 
of power, rather th^ idealism. Italy, after several months of 
neutrality, yielded to the temptations that the allies held out. 
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Hv lJu* 'lii*a<v nf London, Italy was promised increases of 
tt'iiitoiv in tlu‘ Alps, nmnd tlie Meditenanean, m Asia Minor, 
and in Afina \nstnans and Slavs weie to be put under 
ItaiMu ttilr* whether they liked it oi not. By other agreements 
( Russia w*is to get ( onstantinoplc and to be given a 
flee h.uiil with the Poles, while Fiance and Britain marked out 
sptieies in .Vsia Mmoi and Ahua. 

Ameina's eiiliv introduced a new factoi. Piesident Wilson, 
the Iw.id of the .Vmerunn government, really sided with popular 
idealism. .\nieri«a’s jiowei was to lie used for the triumph of 
light and the budding of a hotter world He did not trust the 
intentions of the allied governments (America was not an ally, 
Init meielv .ui associated P<jwer), and he tried to pin them 
down to a i>earc pnigramme that was in line with his ideahsm 
and the hojios of the peoples They did ultimately agree to 
his Foiiiioeit Points, but with some weakening interpretations 
of them (§ 1137 and N242). 

Wilson's programme appealed strongly to the generous in- 
stincts of many |>eople in Britain and other countries, including 
Ctermany. It seemed really to supply the basis of a new and 
better world it was worth fighting for , thousands of men 
from the ends of the world believed that the end of the war 
would mean its fulfilment. 

But the war excited other passions, especially as so many 
people believed that it was wholly due to German militaxism, 
Wilson's ideas implied reconciliation and belief in the peaceful- 
ness of the peopL, when once their militarist governments 
were overthrown. Yet the spirit of vengefulness was n<?t, 
lescHTved merely for the old German government. The German 
peO|^e themselves were distrusted. The Alhed Blockade,' 
which had inflicted such hardships on the German people, was 
hept up aft(»: the Armistice till peace was signed. 

{ S3®. T»e Post-War Settlement.— In the Peace Treaties 
the Urn idealistic feelings of the war triumphed (§ 337 ^d 
M244). Thou# the fe^ of nationality was takm |Iie^ 
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arcount in drawing Ijnimdancs, it w.is aUn as a nwans of 

weakening tiio defeated l*ow<‘rs Wlieie the jioptdnl ion was 
mixed, the boundaries weie drawn to f.uoiu eoantiies that 
could be expected to distrust German\ and to look for siippmt 
to the allies Poland, Italy, Cmiio-Shnakia. Rumania. Jugo- 
slavia, and Greece all gained by this favour The clauses 
regarding shipping, rivers, reparations, disarmament and eco- 
nomic affairs were all calculated to mak«» Germany helpless 
for a long time. They sliowcd distrust rather than an effort at 
reconeiJiation. With the “ war-guilt " clause, they were a hitter 
disappointment to the Germans who had looked forward to a 
Wilson peace They brought bitterness instead of liope 

Great Britain and the Dominions shared in making the 
treaty severe. The representatives of Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa all demanded a big bill for damages against 
Germany They had expected to get possession of the Gennan 
colonies that they had captured To meet their demands the 
C class of Mandates was set up This meant something not 
mufch different from annexation and was a weakening of what 
President Wilson and many other critics of imperialism had 
expected. 

Towards the end of the Peace Conference. Mr. IJoyd George, 
the British Prime Minister, strove hard for a more conciliatory 
peace. But he had given way to the cruder passions of the 
wat m the dection of 1918 (§ 338) and now met with fierce 
criticism from powerful influences that had supports him. It 
was too late to do much. It is evident, too, that the ten- 
dmeies towards a more liberal internationalism that he and 
other leaders sometimes revea|e4 wwe due as much to fears of 
Communism as to a love of reconciliation for its own sake. 

§ 379. Britain and the League of Nations.— The Covenant 
of the League of Nations, whidi formed Part I of each of tibe 
is a contrast to their other clauses. Many Idit 
Les^e would make dp for the parts of tbe txeaties that they 
not like. President Wilson, General Snauto, Lord (Robert) 
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Cciil WfH* *11 tins mind. But the settlement ds a 

whole .lilt! the s|tini th.it inspired it were a bad Iwgmningfor 
tin* Ia34t<Ui* 

Tim hii.t! t w.ts based on .t number of previous 

proposals dt.iftitl f»v v.trious jieople; but the hand of the 
Anicriraits .iml the Hiitish predominates. This was largely due 
to then working together .md agreeing ou most points before 
the oftn ».il work ot diaftiiig Imgan. Perhaps we should look 
back for .1 moment to t haptei LXXXI Tliere we noted in 
j ^5B that .til organis(*d international system implies three 
things, hirst, ihete must Im a set of rules as to what may or 
may not In* done Then there must be a pronu.se of collective 
action to lesist attack on those whoahideby the rules Finally, 
timre is need of some method of making changes peacefully 

.■\U those are found in the T.cague Covenant The whole 
Oivenant Is an agreement as to the rules between the members 
of the Imague. Articles 10 and 16 refer to collective action. 
Artkio 11 provides for consultation which may lead to agreed 
changes Article IS provides for collective advice as to what 
changes might be made (NS60). It is important, however, 
that the Covenant, in its final form, does not provide for en- 
forced cliange but ordy for agreed change. This seems to 
offer a fairly complete system , but it is not vesry difficult to 
find different interpretations of the obligations involved The 
fact that Amertra did not join also made a difference to what 
could bo expected from the league. 

Wo may notice two main views as to the nature of the 
League, the one cherished by France and the other held by 
Great Britiun. France has bekn moved mostly by the fear lest 
Gernumy sftotdd again become powerful and use force to^ upset 
idle Treaty arrangements. Therefore, the Frmch have tried 
to devdbp the sj^tem of collective action against aggression. 
** If/* they said. '*we can be guaranteed that we shall not be 
left to meet an attack alone, but that all other League members 
wHI coma to our aid, then we will disarm and rely on the' 
League •ytt«n~<'«ad we will also help others ; but until we 
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get this ])n>inisj- \vt* imist look to osir ami'. ;uul out itilit*'. lot 
our security, as \V(‘ iuive done in the past. ' 

The British iia\-e maintained that ilie ( o\ruanl dot > not 
bind Le<tgu<‘ members so <Iefnutt^ly to giee armetl r'Upport 
against attack. They want t<t maintain a km tain treedom to 
decide whether or not. :m<l in wluit wa\ . the\ .shall a<t. I’eace, 
they argue, cannot be maintained by :i ligid svstettt. There 
must be elasticity and change. Therefonu the gieat lunetion 
of the League is eonsultation and conciliation, tit is as il 
Castlereagh spoke again.) Thougli the British gifVeinmeut luis 
S|K)ken much of collective security espeeialK' about the time 
of the Abyssinian case -its most authoritati\<’ statements and 
its policy have been bused on a linuted iuiei pretation ofeolItM -- 
tivc security. The French maintain that the um ei taiutN' as to 
what Britain would do in any particular case !i:ts made it im- 
possible to rely on the collective .system, as thev would like to 
do. It is also true that, though Britain mav have gone further 
than other countries in redueing annumeats. tin* strength of 
the Britislt Navy has not been based on faith in tin* c<*lle? tive- 
system, but on the old idea of what w;is m*cessar\ to meet, 
alone, any likely threat. 

Just as it is misleading to blame any }>artirulat country lot 
bringing on the Great War, so it Is to blame an\ one country 
for weakening the League. The French and British vi<*ws hot It 
emphasise important points ; the difficulty is to bring them 
together. It is unfortunate that in 1935 Imth changed the 
emphasis of their views at the same time. With the increasing 
power of Germany, in which Great Britain seemed t<» actiuiesct*. 
France began to despair of the collectiv'e sv'stem ever coming 
to life, or of being certain of British support. Franct; ttirnetl 
to Italy and got a promise of Italian supjMirt in retunr for 
tolerance of Italian expansion in Abj'ssiniu. When tli{.s threat 
of Italian action became a reality, the British government, 
which had before shown a willingness tti negotiate with Italy 
about the matter, became anxious for collective actitm. 

In the League as in otlier matters the iKilicies of { ountries 
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aic iiiIIihmimm} 1»v tlicti p.utinil.u situations (rtoat Britain is 
iiilhifmff} In .1 M‘lativi‘ ilet.u Imient fioni the toutment of 
Kuiojti' ii«»w <!iu)tnisii(‘(l h\’ iiu-powt'i <ind In* the varying 
<t»inhii««ns i»f .t vnipiie Jo hianrc, with powerful 

lU'iglilMMiis. > h.iiige smns tUiUKoious, toi Britain, many 
1 li.uiKos i.in Ik* inatlf without miuh eh(*( t and often as a 
iiii'.iiis of kf*r}>ii]g pe.u'P toi the nKinient 

§ ItWtI. tiiNMWY AM> h'HANi f — J he lehitions of Germany 
and I'VaiiM* nut lu ally plav a big pait in Biitish policy. Biitish 
Intel est is in }K*.u*e and stability on the ('ontinent. This is 
nuwt fikeh’ to l>e disturbed by hostility between France and 
Genn.iii\ . riierefore. British polity has aimed at finding some 
Imsis fill a fiieiutly relation between them, or at least some 
balante of power wJiicli neithei will be tempted to risk dis- 
turbing. Fast history makes tills difficult. 

After the inunediate passions of the wai began to give way to 
t aimer views, it was seen in Biitain that the seventy of 
the treaties and the hopeless jiosition in which Germany was 
placed were a barrier to better relations. Conce^ions must 
be made to (ieimany unless Europe ;was to go through anoth^ 
period of smouldering discontent leading to war On the 
■other hand, nothing must be done to alienate France com- 
pletely, so that Britain would be left isolated, or forced into 
^liance with Germany. 

This has been the dilemma of British policy. Not enough 
<conce:^ons could be made to Germany to relieve the bitterness 
and seiwe of wrong thesre. Not enough economic relief could 
be provided to allay intemai strains and give a basis for stable 
government. Any ccmceaaion to meet the German position 
aroused euspksbn in France and increased French objections to 
Gmnm claims. When British policy swung round 
assure the Franch, German grievances seemed to be conimwsd- , 

Ihuileldiity and a sense oi natkmsd Wrong cabled' Fascism to 
tfleaij^ im Genaany in 198®. Under lda«e, Head goveram^ 
ssjthdjww from.the Lsagite oi from 
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Disannanieiit ( tmteieiKt* Keannument <mi .i ■'taU* was 

p-ushed on m defiance of the Treaty of Vcrsai!U*s, tin* Loi arno 
Treaties were repudiated, the demilitarised Rhini'lanrl re- 
occupied In a short space Gemianj gamed, b\ hold ae tion, 
far more than earhoi governments had dared to !u>|h* foi by 
negotiation. To avert a breach. Great But>dn sought to 
moderate the natural French reaction t(» tliis. 'riu- Gennan 
resort to forceful mothod.s was accepted. Yet a solution »>f the 
European problem was no nearer. 

France felt less confidence m British |>oiit*v. width s<!t‘med 
ready to acquiesce m every German incrciise of fniwer. The 
Soviet l^nion was equally alarmed by the rist- of a |K>werful 
Germany whose government csdled tdhers to a crusade against 
Commtmism Thus France and the I* S.H.R. drew together 
info an alliance, while the U.S S.K. }0!ned the League. British 
policy still remained indecisive The power of a nationalist 
G^nany was a danger, and Britisli armaments have lieen 
increased to meet it But still Great Britain was unwilling *o 
join a group directed against any one Power. The encircle- 
ment of Germany must be avoided and the way left o|)en to 
reconciliation, whatever kind of government G«rmany might 
have- Moreover, there is an toBxmtthsl section in Britain that 
di^kes the idea of a close understanding with the country of 
communist revolution. This section would even prefer an under- 
standing with Germany as a bulwark against Communism. 

§3OT Japan, Italy, Spain. — ^The same uncertainty has 
been s^n in Britain's policy towards Japanese and Italian 
exjmision, and towards the civil war in Spain. Japan and 
Italy were m somewhat the same position as Germany. Most 
of tl^ advantages of imperialism had gone to other countries. 
'Hiey had large and rapidly increasing populations and growing 
industnes that could thrive only on increasing markets. At 
same time the economic uncertainties of the time were 
making olher countries protect their markets. Sarilous internal 
Iroubles ^ing from lack of employment seemed the alter- 
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ndttiv<{ to fori«tul ttxpansiou. It is m these niciimstances that 
Fasnism iUul nnhtatism have ansen 

Tile iinjH‘nuI expansion of any Powei is likely to threaten 
some of Hritam's wi<le-spit‘ad imperial interests — tern''ory, 
markets, Iimss of <*«fiiimnueation Resistance may mean war 
<*onsent means the ^Hissilile sticngthcning of a rival It 
means, too, the smetion of the aggression that the League 
Covenant eoiulemns. haced with this dilemma, British policy 
has wavered Thus, when the Japanese began their expansion 
in Manciiuiia .uid when Italy first threatened and then 
conquered Ahi^ssmia, (ireat Britain took no resolute stand 
against them. Britain joined in inetlective League action 
whieh eould jiiodiice little result (The League’s failure to 
deal with Jajian encouraged Italy ) When the aggression was 
complete, (Ireat Britain was willing to seek a better relation- 
dup with the aggressors, lest they should use their power 
against Britisii interests. 

In Spain the h'ascist Powers, Italy and Germany, favoured 
the rebel cau.se. A rebel victory, by increasing their power at 
the c»itraace Jo the Mediterranean, might endanger British 
interests. The Spanish government, supported by a People's 
Front of Sfwialists and Communists, as well as Liberals, was 
favoured by those groups in other countries. The Soviet Union 
and France— the latter with a “Feople’.s Front" government 
— wens most anxious for a government victory (N261) The 
Fa.«tcist-Communist struggle seemed very near to bursting 
forth thraughout Europe. In this the British government did 
not wish to take sides. They held it to be an issue which 
did not adect Great Britain. Thus Britain strove to keep the 
stnii^le confined within Spain at all costs. At the same time 
Britain aimed at keeping other countries from using the situ- 
ation to increase their power. Only thus could a difficult 
dpsdblqit which mighf rend Britam be postponed. 
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CHAFTl R LXXXVI 

WHERE EAST MEhlS Whs! 

§ 382 Early CosxAtis in the Paoi>r. A ago tiu* 

Pacific was lemote from the most active *cntit*s of the wot Id 
To-day it is lecogmsed to be of increasing iinimrt.uuc iti the 
world’s affans. If you lt>ok at a map showing how t!ie iKjpula- 
tion of the woild is spread, you will find that one of tlie legions 
where population is dense is the western side ‘»f the Pai'iftc 
Ocean. On the eastern side, too, in Nortli America, the (entte 
of population tend^ to move fr<nn tiie Atlanth' tt* t!ie Pacific 
What IS more impoitant, the peoples of the Pacific aie now 
closely linked with the <»ther peoples of the world in theii daily 
life, through the things tiiat thc\ piodiue and the exchange 
that takes place between them. The industrialism of the \V'c»t 
IS now established in the East. The most modern means of 
transport and travel link up the opposite shores of the Pacific 
and the Pacific with Europe. Air communication is already 
cutting down the distances still more. The arts of peace are 
also turned to war. The question of naval power is largely 
centred in the Pacific, while Japan and the Soviet Union have 
large) wdl-organised armies ready for conflict on land. The 
dangers of world-conflict axe present. 

Indeed, so great is the change in this region, whicli formerly 
seeined cut off from the rest of the world, that it may well he 
that the foture of civilisation dep«aids on what happens on the 
western shor«i of the Pacific. 

The Pacific was first opened to European interest by the 
voyages of Spanish. Portuguese, Eng^flsh, and Dutch naviga- 
tors during' the sixteenth and seventeenth canturiaa. They 
were mainly concerned with the slices that were to be had in 
f^e Past Indies. There was a little brade with China and 
and Christian missionariea of the Cathcilc 

aleO' to ihaae countries^ Eurofiefiiis, ftvho hffve,. 
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duii^.'r liir l«’f ‘.-ulun, oftrn n^'irdod themselves as the- 
riul*!!’*' i' sd *'! jl;»‘ \v'*ih{ {jn* owners (if a vastly superior 
l ii ill' It !' n . tn.i’ (i<* trt know that the ('hincse had a 

.siniji..: lo-iin;,' .ih'MU ihihi civilisati'in. The Chiucse Emperor 
looko'i Ml In - hinpiio ,1'- thr ccnfre nf the world, witli a far 
h'Kliri • It. iliHa! j><i( fh.iti flu* West. 'Iht- intruders who came 
tnun lit' !tM;.ude-fl as harhaiians, who came to get from 

( hin.i, ij.M- fhirr' - tin-', < otiid no( prothue for themselves. Out 
o! • itii, f.> tlii'h ha< kwarducss tlu'v might be tolerated; 

but tbi-' mii-t be kopj >(tictlv witltin Ixiunds lest they disturb- 
tli»* '.id«'t fho ( fliNti.i! Empire. 

I hi' ,i,ip.iiie-e I'.mpetor took more drastic .ste])s. After a 
wliih- in* --foit tii*' loutittA np almo.st entirely from outside 
inlei. i.io .e. J.ipatiea* wete prohilntcd from travelling abroad. 
('lirj’UMnif % . wliii li had madii a good many converts, was ruth- 
h'-isli, ijpj.tf'-Hed. Unlv the Dutch were permitted to keep a 
shmII fs.idiug bo to)\ under humiliiitijjg conditions at Nagasaki. 
Thu- Japan wa- lot ked up in ; it remained so till the 
fotce i.j the wesfeni Powers eompellwl a cltange in the middle- 
ol tie Jiineteettfh centurv. 

^ i Hl Pt<l-;sSl'Mt'. Ol- THK WKST AND IT.S TKADE. — ^The 

chatige*. that wete going tin in Europe and the development of 
the I'niied States in the first half of the nineteenth century had 
their efte* tw in the bar East. There was a new' type of trade 
tUnel'ipitig wdut h might find a market iir China. Whalers and 
traders heg.in to ply in the water.': of the Pacific and among- 
tht: i-land jK*ople>. The ship.s and (;rew.s were sometimes cast 
on the shores of Japan or sought shelter there, only to meet 
with an ill reception. 'TIu! East India (himpany lost its trade 
monopolv in India and harked to China as a new field, espe- 
cially tor the sale of opium grown in India. 

Tin's,,', were some of the thing.s which led to the resort to- 
force by tiuf W«*».tern Powers. In force they were much 
superior to the East. A numlror of wars, in which Great 
fhitatn anti Eiance played the chief part, forced China to agree. 
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to thf oponiiiK <»t poits oftfii 4 .illrtl I'oits-- 

to trade and to make man\ (oiweshions to iiuiojiean 

lesidcnt's China wa>> alho bound to keep the t.iriffs on im- 
portant trade g<JOds> very low. TIu^'C pi i\ ilef^f^ wen* shaied by 
all the European Powers, by the I nifetl 'st.itcs, and latei by 
Japan (N262) 

In Japan, Anaerica played the leadinp: l)Cf?inning witli 

the visit of a naval .squadron in 185:1 lin* h«iojM*an Ptiwers 
took part in later displays, or use, of forte Aftei u i>eriod 
of uncertainty and internal disturbance, Japan at length m.ide 
treaties with the Western Poweis on somewhat the same terms 
as China But m Japan something else also hap|Mmud of the 
greatest importance in the later history of the Pat ific and of 
the world. Japan, in 1867, began a jicriod of purix)seful (.hangc. 
The government was remodelled. Western methods of manu- 
facture and transport were intiodiued Men wete sent abroad 
tp study other pountric-s to see wh.it might be successfully used 
i;a Japan. The great purpose was to save Japan from falling 
completely before the pressure of the West Japan must be 
brought to a condition where the Western Powers could be 
met and resisted in their policies by the methods of force and 
power that they themselves used By this path Japan liad 
become a great Power by the twentieth tentury (N263}. 

§ 384 British Colonisation —A very different fonn of 
Epxopean pe^ietration was also developing in the early part of 
the 'nmeteenth century. The future British self-governing 
Doimnions, Australia and New Zeeland, were being estab- 
lished, while in Canada settlement was also pushing westward 
to the Pacific coast. Captain Cook had claimed both Australia 
Zealand for the Bnti^ Crown. It was the need of a 
new area to which to transport the many victims of the handi 
laws of England, now that the America^ colonies bad beeiv Jf^t, 
that demdpd tJje British government, in to act on Cook’s 
cladm ^Australia ,{§ 241). The increasuig nipaiber of ex- 
convicts and the comity of ficee settlers gave a new character to 
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tilt* >11 tli<‘ jun.'trriiili <(*ntar\, e^pmalK as the grow- 

mg "f wiw»I .ui iiuncjtt.uu mdustiv ({} 299 ) We must 

link tills lip With the* Industi uil K<*\()ltiti<in T he new methods 
of iln'.ip in.muf irttin* made it woitli while to grow wool at 
the otlier sidi* ot the win hi, while tlu; unsettloment and dis- 
tress iunduiwi 111 iMiKland I>\ rlie ( lunges in industry also 
meant tli.it theie weie nian\ people not unwilliug to seek a 
l>ettei life oxeisiMs IJif diseox'crv of suitable land later made 
wheat -growing a prolit.ible indHst7\ loi tin s.ime reason, 
flold diM'overies in ISSl letl to a new influx of population, 
es{iei ulIIv to V’u toiia M.ini; of the newtoniers w'ere men eager 
to go\eiii then own lUtairs and hostile to the claims of some of 
the r>ldei settleis w'lio regarded themselves as an aristocracy. 

Whiihug t lading in flax and tiinbei and escapes from the 
Atistiidian mnviit settlements also brought a number of 
EiirojK'tUi si'ttleis to New Zealand But as we have seen 
(I i£itr(>{K.‘ liiui aI.so sent thithci a different mfluenefe in 

the mivsiontirics Thev were anxious, for the sake of tbfe 
natives and of the influence tliat they themselves wanted to 
bring to tlicin, to keeji out settlement , and the Bntislj goverh- 
ment of the time favoured them in tin- But economic forces 
triumphed Wakefield thought he saw in. his “systematic 
colonisation" a solution of the .social problems that were con- 
nected with the industrial revolution A carefully selected 
crosa-aection of British society should be sent out Land should 
be aold at a fairh’ high and umfonn price, so that only men 
witli aome capital would be able to buy it and so that' isettie- 
ment would gradual^ work outwards from the best land, in- 
stead of being rapidly .scattered over a great area The money 
from the sale of land shotild be used largely to assist new 
immigrants to provide a continual supply of labour Wakefi^ 
saw in New Z^and a fertile region, practicalfy frOefrom anv 
othbr term of colonisation. It seemed ideal for his plans 

When the goveftirticnt at last decided on annexatioh in 1^0, 
it acted aa‘*tencIf**fo uphold native interests ’as to provide ‘fob 
Golonisatiod. But, dnoe’ settlement on a considerablfe scale had 
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IxJW) begun In W.ikelu'Ul ^ i *>!np.iu\ . tin* 
foi access to l.tiul laigdv -^bajH-d tin y>'\i JiMin'iit - pitluN. 
The incvitcible tonllnt with tftt* M.imi iitih’il m In', drlt.n .iiul 
the los*> of inoie KiikIs Sew Zealand w.i- t" lx .i 1* iiouhmu 
community tlntugh jini tlie lepluii "1 I'lmh-ili "oiirtx that 
Wakeheld intended The d!i\e of e««»iiomii fouf. u.i- too 
■strong for the huincinitaudn ideal ot the iniNsinn.n les 

The gianting of ies],M»nsil)U* go\einnunt to these Ihitish 
•lolomes in tlie 'fifties was an nnpoitant st< p (S'iHf. li 
tneant that m the fntnn tlie\ weie to h.j\e s<iini \oi«e m 
influencing British polns in the !*a«tti«. i\en heloii the\ 
acliieved. their pieseiit position of pra«ti»al tndepeiideni i as 
members of the Bntish ( otnmonwealth «d Nations 

§ 385 fKADr. AM) Missions in nn Tkoi'h \i. Islands Mh* 
many tropical islands of the Pat liu . inhuhited hv piunitive 
native communities, weie tt>{> hot fm cNteiistve white settle- 
ment Their soil did not produte things tliat weie then in 
great demand, nor did the\ «»flei c\tensi\e iiiiukets, TIicv 
were visited, however, small tradeis •uid atti,t(‘trd the work 
of the mission^. Where tJic missu>nai\ tame, oven though he 
wished to guard the native people against ordinal v Kuiopuiin 
influences, he often opened the way to them. He toiild not 
fail to bring some European, things with him The natives 
naturally sought to have a gieatcr <'onta( t with this new world, 
especially when it biought them things that added variety or 
•convenience to their lives The missionaries, t<Mi. often s«mght 
to root out native customs that seemed to them barbarous, but 
which might have some important part in the social otgaiusa- 
tion of the native life. In this way the former ways of native 
life were often broken up without any new organisation that 
the native understood being put in their place This, as well 
•as the introduction of diseases te which tlie native had Uttlc 
resistance, has had a profound eflect in the islands. Despair 
,aad dediae of population have been prevelent.^though'Uiter 
e^florts have done aoixtething to improve the poakion. These 
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problt'iU'* ii.jM riiiMn \\ ltfic\4‘t hniojKMn < ivih'ianou litis tome 
m nmt.u t wuh juM.pIrs ni ,i |»innitiv{‘ i ivilivition. 

In tj.wlt* .ind iiiisNiiiii. 1 ] \ fiiU'ipiisj', tin- Biitisli, French, 
and Auh*m> tin- nn»**t <iitive Iliire was sonie rivaJrj’' 

between !hi .nul llie British As e.iily as 1848 Sir 

GocHge .ts of New Zeal.ind and Bishop Selwyn 

had iiiK»*<I the Biitisli Ko\ciiinient t<> annex some t)f the Pacific 
Islands lijev's pltSfi was hastHl <»u a euiioiis mixture of desire 
to protect th»- n.itiM*s .iml i onsidojation hir future economic 
devrh){>in<’ni Hk ininit'diate object, however, was to prevent 
the I' renc'h itotn KnniinK New Calcdoiua and using it as a 
convK t Hcttloiiicnt riiis aitimllv did happen m 1853 

Therp were als<* disputcb lietween Fiance and Great Bntaih 
over .t inixtitie <ii niissionary and tr.ide rights in Tahiti Ulti- 
mately, this was settled in 1846 by h'rance’s protectorate over 
Tahiti l>eing lei'ogntsed. Annexation did not (oinc till 1880. 
We should also leincmbet that Ficivh projects for settlement 
itt New Zealand Inul some part m bringing about British 
annexation of that country. 

For the iiKJst jiart, until the last tjuartor of the centurj, the 
Britisli go\ (*rnnient was ojiposed to increases of territory In 
the middle of tho century the ideals of Free Trade were at 
their height . .«id along with them wa.s the belief that there 
was no ^vantage and i>erhaps> much trouble and expen&e to 
be had from im reuses of terribirj’ In some cases, native 
rulers sought hoine shelter fnmi the troubles which came to 
their people through the nvalnes and unscrupulousness of 
traders or from ‘‘blatkbirdelrb" who recruited natives by vio- 
lence and fraud to work on plantations, such as the Queensland 
sugar-fields. They asked the British government to take them 
their protection But in a number of cases such requests 
were declined. 

One factor in the Bntiah policy was the supremacy of Biitisli 
aaaHpower and 'the lack of any very serious nvaTry of the Powers 
for tatsreeta or dominion. Evan the Frencli pressure was not 
vwy stnog or wsty insistent. There was nothing to gain i^y 
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annexation. In iuct. if nianv isiainis ufiv ii laifjlu 

excite the suspicions and jealousifs of otiicr lNt\ver.>> and make 
them le.s.s ready to uccjuiesce in the tlevelopjumt ot Jtritish 
trade, missionary cnterpri.se, and infltu'nn- wlii. li was actually 
going on. 


cnAPTKK i.xxxvn 

RIVALRIES L\ THE PArU-fi 

§ 386. Imperialist Kxpansio.s' is the Pa« it-n , i lu- period 
of the partition of Africa saw alst> tiie partition of the. Pacific 
Islands. At the same time, too. tht‘ Western Powers hegan 
to press more closely <»n (‘luna. <»erinany ;uid Russia !>egan 
to play a bigger part in this game of power. The L'nited 
States became mure deeply involved- .Soon Japan also jfutuKl. 
no longer a subject of pressure, but ii rival to the Powers t>f 
the West. 

We must soon look more clo.scly at the .situation iliat thus 
arose in Eastern Asia. For the moment let »is ktatp our utteu- 
tion on the islands and the Britisli <:<mnmmities in tlie south. 
After 1880 it became clear that Great Britain no kujger had 
such a strong position. French activity continued. Americtm 
trade interests were l>eing extended. I^arge Gorman trading 
concerns were seeking the help and protw.tion <»f their govern- 
ment. Even the Russian bogey ttK»k life in fh<sse remote 
■regions. Tlie question of Asiatic immigration arostj. War- 
ships of other Powers than Britain l)egau to ht* sinni nwire 
often in Pacific waters. 

The Australian colonies — they were not federated, into the 
Commonwealth of Australia till 1900-»and New 2<;aland Ixjgan 
to feel less secure than they had been, remote fn>in the great 
centres of conflict. The growing i)ower of other countries 
and the possible sources of war seerned to be coining nearer, 
British troops had been Wlidrawn in the 'sixties imd 'seventies 
and' the bulk of tfie navy was stationed elsewhere. Those 
colonies began to press the British government to take more 
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in thn Paritir. Tluty urged that many i.dands 
slinnid in- aimexful Indcue tlicy loll into the hands of other 
Part uf Now (luinea. the New Hebrides, Fiji 
{annt‘Xo<l in IH74), Samoa and the ('ook Islands were among 
the nirituries that, Britain was urged to aoejuire — a circle of 
out JH (Sts whirl! wotild have kept other Powers well away from 
the liritisii nmniumities. In 1883. Queensland, on its own 
arcount, jMtH l. timed tla^ annexation of the part of New Guinea 
not t'laitned hv tht; Dutch, in order to forestall possible Ger- 
juait claims. This, howevtu', wjus repudiated by the British 
govtn iunt Jtt. ‘I'he New ZtitUand government was anxious to 
takt^ 'Htmilar actioji in regard to Samoa and actually had a small 
steamer rrrady to leavit with a military force for the scene. 

'r!u‘s<‘ southern cohmic.s also pressed for the concentration 
of tnttre warships in the South Pacific. Something in this 
dim<’ti<Mt was actmdly done, the colonies making a small con- 
trilnitiim to the cost of maintaining the navy. I^ter, however, 
in IWfth Awstridia began to build its own navy, while New 
Zrsiland, in 1912, uiulertook the maintenance of a .squadron. 

The British government did not respond to. the colonial 
reipiests fm whoUtside annexation.s. Partly there was a 
eimtiimance of (h<t old reluctance to increase territoiy. But 
there were other factons at work. Britain was feeling the 
increasing pressure tif international rivalry in other places more 
ketJiUy than in the Pacific. The dangens had to be met at the 
most critical jwnnt.s. In fact, the be.st defence of Australia 
and N«w Zeahmd might be in some other part of the world. 

In tint 'eighties and 'nineties, France and Russia were still 
the great rivals of Britain and there were a number of incidents 
tliat causitfl the British government much anxiety. The 
<w‘cnpiition <d Egypt was followed by difficulties in the Sudan. 
At a critical time Russia took steps which were regarded as a 
to Britisli jibwer in Imlia. In 1884 and 1885 there ys^as 
a dmtger f»f war. These troubles seemed enough; the British 
gov^mmeitt did not wis^ to risk more or to disperse British 
strength. Moretwer, Gearmany was, at the time, the chief 
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comjKititoi* in tin’s Pac*iiic, and it. \ ital n<vt (itsnnaii 

KcMKiwill at sucli a time. Thus ;4J'>umis foi 

the British {i:i)vemment’s ptdifv. t1n>ii,uh “'■•uu'tinir'i it ms-ju'. 
to. have courted misunderstandinii liy not Lc<'j»iiu4 the repre- 
sentatives of the colonies sufticiently well itiloitned. In any 
ca.sc, it is ]><t.ssil)lc. oven probabio. that whole*., do annexation 
by Cireat Britain would so hav<s anta}toiii'-e<l the «ither Powers 
as to bring about a powerful alliance. b«*ni mi etuling the 
British domination <.>f the world. Tlie poli> \ <•! p.u titionitift 
the Paeitic Islands l>v agreement left the \\ a \ <.prj! f-u e-*ca{Hs 
frfmi the increasing jH-rils of isolation, 

§ 3B7. Tension in Tfii- I-ar Kasi. 'i<»ward-< tin* end of the 
nineteenth century it seemed likely that t'hitia would be 
partitioned. Western capitalists were Mfekina tields tin tlie 
more ’profitable investment of their i-apital. t himi hatl vast 
resKJurces which the Chincst^ goviTuineju ;md pt*opfe show'cd 
little cajiacity to develop. Thus, this region idfeieil an exctd- 
lent field. Large .sums were put inti> lailwax*. an<I the working 
of mineral and coal dejmsits. 'riiere was intens<* • omjK*tttiftn 
between different financial groups to get authoritv from the 
Ghiiiese govemment to carry out thesr* dtwelopments or to 
provide loans to tire (Chinese gov<‘rnment itstdf. PitHpunttly 
the financiers sought the supjKirt of the. governments in get- 
ting tiieir share of the opportunities that w-ere offering. 'I’his 
r^ulti^ in .severe pres.sure on the (‘him^* go\-eriiment and 
posdbilities of strife between the competing Powers. It seemed 
tha.t China could scarcely survive and that the f*ow«rs would 
end by carvnng up Chined territory' among themstdves. Actu- 
ally, they did agree on exclusive "spheres of interest," and 
in 189B, as we shall see later, some imiKirtant piei't's f»f 
territory were l^sed frpm China for long terms. 

§ 388. America Takes a HAfto,- -Americun interest in trade 
andtnvestmMit of cai>itad dn tlie Pacttic regions was increasing 
during the century. Amerit'an iioUcv, bn the other hand, had 
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always .ntiu-d .it krcjniij^ out of wliat were considered the rather 
dirty aff.ui.s of the ICtirojn-an Poweis American people did not 
think th.it then inmiTis should jom m the imperialist scramble 
that was uoiiiM on and tho\ did not like tf> think of imposing- 
thru will on weakei «iruntiict> In the use of force But they did 
not want to In* shut out of the ixuieiits t)t what they considered 
potuefiil and iiinoient tiade It inav Ih* that American policy 
has not II .ilU Imvii so vei\ diffeient fiom that of other countries 
«utd that thfi half on o<ta.sio«s icsoited to fone or the threat 
of fone to iniiiiitaiii \nivritan intciosts. Like other peoples, 
tlu'V h.ive loiiiid nioial icasons to excuse these incidents But 
foi a long ]M:iio(i the I nited States had had a huge undeveloped 
aica at Its hack dooi into which to expand with little opposi- 
tion 'Ilijs had pioduied a greater .ivcrsioii to the use of power 
abroad than there was m othei (oimtiics and a strong feeling 
that Ameiua wa> morally supciiur m mtei national affairs. 

How eotdd Ainuruun interests be safeguarded without join- 
ing ill the latUci ciude dog-fight for advantages that was gomg 
on/ Kirst of .ill several important island groups came into 
American hands. In 18d8, the Hawaiian Islands, where there 
W.I* miirh American enterprise, were annexed In 1900, an 
agieemcnt was leaclied by which tlxe Samoan group was shared 
between German) and America In 1898, after the war With 
Spam, winch had tx^un over friction m the Spanish possession 
Cuba, the Pliiitppines and <iuam passed to America One of 
the roaeems for this last step was the fear that m any case the 
would fall into the hands of one or more of the Eilro- 
POBA Powers and so increase their dominant power m the Far 
Eaiiit. GersQLgny ^ha4 actually bought the Carolines, the 
LadFoncia^ and flie Felews f^om Spam America was thus 
becoming an Asiatic Power 

In ragard to Clxma^, John Hjiy, the American Fore%n Minis- 
ter, in 1899, got the ]h>wers to agree to ihe policy of the "Open 
Doge/’ Ihde that all cou^tnes should have equal 9ppor- 

*"*^*t.*Tt foe trade end othar econpoa^ ^tetpnses m. Chma. 
The pHky wae- intended to protect American interests without 
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a fight, rather th.ia to jHotcrt ( hiri.i , hut it piohabiv did help 
to stave off the paititiim of ( Inna \t .in\ i.it« , it showed that 
in future Amenca had to be reckoned with in the I*ai 

§ 389 "Christian" Powers am > tni "Yiiiow Pjkii."— 
Great Britain and Japan had been ple.is**tl to supjKut the 
"Open Door" ixilicy because it vvas hkel\ to favour their 
position as well as America's France, (ierniany. and Russia 
had been less favourable If we look bai k to what was alreadv 
happening in the spheres m which thev were mtcrt*stt*d ive 
shall see more clearly the danger that was thre<itening China 
France and Russia, as we have seen, had lu'ccime allies in 
1891 But Germany contiimod to seek friendly relations with 
Russia. lu fact, the Kaiser had a vision of a Yellow Peril, 
gathering like an ugly storm to overwhelm Kurojicuri c ivihs.i- 
tion. He had a cartoon representing this engraved foi public 
use He wanted the Christian nations of Fhirope to "ui ite in 
resisting the inroad of Buddhism, heathenism, and barbarism 
for the defence of the Cross ” Tims he wrote to the Czar. 
France and Great Bntain were to be brought m as well as 
Russia. 

French financiers were lending large suin.s to Ku.ssia. Scune 
of this money was being used in the Far East. Ever seeki ig a 
free outlet from a shut-in position, Russia b^an the great 
Trans-Siberian railway, which was to terminate at Vladivostok 
on the Pacific coast Manchuria, a region of undeveloped pos- 
sibilities, lay across the straight path, and Russian mtereets 
began to penetrate Meanwhile a struggle was going on m 
Korea, which was claimed as a dependency, of China, between 
rival groups Eventually war came between China and Japan 
in 18W The Japanese successfully carried the war into Man- 
churia and seized Weihaiwei in China proper. Am<mg the 
terms they exacted in 1895 w^ the transfer to Japan of the 
peninsula of Liao-Tung, whi<^ juts down from Manchuria 
towards North China Korea was also to he recognised as 
&ldfanpn ifjentr. 
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\oii Will sfj- horn .i map the impoitciiic-c of Liao-Tung. 
liohi .1 strnii^ it ( oiild be .i means of exercising great 

pn*s*,uu* (111 ( lima whose* government was lentied at Peking. 
Till' ItmojHMii (aught nnawaies by the increased 

stM'iigth of Jaji.m vifie unwilling to .see a new uval seated in 
tills ke\ jiositiou tieiman^ , I'VaiK e, and Russia, therefore, 
joined in a piotest. "i(‘( onimending” Japan to forego this 
( laim Although tlieat Biitain and America stood aside, 
tlie\ wen* unwilling to take un\ active stcjis, and Japan had 
to yield 

Within .1 year oi two tlic thiee Western Powers had shown 
tiieir hand Russia si*iuied from t'hina, which looked to 
Russia .us a ifiei k on Jajian, the right to build a railway across 
Manchuria to shot ten the distance to Vladivostok Much 
h'reiu li cajntal was* used in this undertaking In 1897, two 
(junnan Roman < atholu* missionaries weie murdered by 
Chinese tohlicis in the tourst* of a plundeimg raid on a Chinese 
village This was made the pretext for the use of force, and 
evuntnallv the tJnnese government had to pay a stiff price for 
something it had no hand in doing and which it had actually 
tried to punish, (iennany got a long lease of Kiaochau Bay, 
with the jiort of 7'singtau as a naval base, and extensive mining 
and railway rights in the province of Shantung, in addition to 
a money payment. Within a week of the German action a 
Russian stiuadron appeared at Port Arthur in the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula Russia got a lease of the peninsula from which 
Japan had so recently been warned off Port Arthur became a 
naval port. The right to construct a railway southwards to the 
leased territory from tiie railway across Manchuria was also 
seou^, with spetial rights regarding the working of minerals. 
Prance, too, must have a sliare for having "saved” Chma from 
Japan. A lease of a naval port and a railway concession were 
secured in South China. Great Britain clauned that the 
balance of power in ihe East was befng upset and must be 
readjusted—of course at the expense of China Great Britain, 
in 1806. leased a consideraWie piece of terntorj^ of Kowloon, 
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to Hoii/,' Kjdif', and, m the mutlt Ji .t-.ctl W « i 
as .1 nav.il put to bal.nKt* Russia’s Port \iihiu 

'I he Ydlow Pi*nl scemod no moit* tiiaii a ■'ilK fan\ taU* m» 
idi as Kiiropean i ivilisatum was < om ot nt‘d , bnt tlw* KtuopMn 
prosbiirc* set*mcd to tlu* ('Innc-t* a \oi\ n*al thio.it (cj i/wii 
civilisation Tn Moith ( hiiia «inti-foi«*iKii soin«tifs wen* lomu'fl 
and attai ks beptan to bo made on missionanos and othoi ICnro- 
pcans, and on ( hiuese ('hnstians ‘IIk" < hiiioM* p'o\<>nnm>tit 
did little to prevent these and was even susjx*«ted ol siipp>it- 
mg the violente of the anti-f«)ieign o,ganis,ittons of vrhirli 
the most famous was the ‘sotietv of Ho\eis oi h'lsts ol 
Righteous Harmony.” Ultimatelv, the plight of l*hiro{K‘ans 
and the attempts by (ontmgents fioni the w.ti ships ot a niim- 
bei of Powers led to <ipcn wai With (Idtunltv the Kuioin'ans 
shut up in Peking and Tientsin were leheved \ honible 
vengeance of looting and slaughter weie taken hy the lehevmg 
forces The ( hincse goveimnent had ne\»‘i Ikw v> much 
humiliated Its part luid httic m it to prais<‘ But the masses 
of the Chinese population, who suffered from the depredations 
of the Boxers and the Chinese arm> and tlien the vengeance 
of the foreign Powers, weie for the metst p.irt innocent sufferers 

§ 390 The Russo-jAVA\fcSfc Wae Russia lud taken ad- 
vantage of the unsettlement to put large fences into Mane huria 
They were not withdrawn when the trouble was over In 
fact, Manchuria was becoming practically a province of Russia 
Russian influence also began to {lenetrate into Korea Both 
Great Britain and Japan viewed this wnth alarm. Japanese 
Interests were beginning to spread like those of tlie Western 
Powers. Japan was becoming industrialised and there was a 
demand for markets and places m which to invest capital 
Great Britain, as we have seen, was, feeling the need of an 
ally, and Russia was regarded as the great danger to British 
imperial interests. 

J^e have ahready noticed how this situation led to the Anglo* 
Japanese Alliance of 1902 (§ 373). We get an interesting light 
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«iii tl«* n.itiMc* i>i {Uj>l<»iu.iti( "fiiciuWnp" wlu'u wo dibcovci 
tli.it tIu-M- was an iiifliioatwl partj in Japan at tins time that 
faviiiiiofi itimniK t"an nndci standing with Russia in opposition 
to Hittain I'wlois won* aotiiallv being put out with 

this I at tho sum* luno as nogotiations weie going on with 
<rio.»t Hiitain Tin* linal dot ision of tho Japanese goveinment 
might iMsilv hast* gimo tho otiioi wa\ 

Tlu* aUi.inic puivi'd tho wa\ for tho war of 1904-1905* 
Jap.in's '.UMOss was oven more startling to the Western 
PowtHs than tho virtorv over ( hina ton vears before Japan 
had oiitoiod .is a {Hiwoifijl faotoi m world affairs and espe- 
oialK III tho Pai itn A good deal of the wai was fought in 
Manihiina and b\ tlir jioaio settlement Japan took overall 
Russian intoiosts m tho southern part of Manchuria WTule 
pronuHiitg to maintain tho indepeitdem c of Korea, Japan 
dotuaiiv sot nrod a great deal of control there, and m 1910 
tho lountrv was annexed to the Japanese Empire 

$ 1191 Jahan AM) ini’ (iRfcAi War — 'I his last step was 
made easier bv prior agi cements with the Powers'-of the Triple 
Entente, which have been mentioned before (§ 373) Great 
Britain hint, and then the Powers with which Britain had 
made »igreements aftetting othoi paits of the world, had called 
in Japan to help them m the balance ot powci Jap>an had 
used the opjKirtumty to soture a strong position m the region 
most important to Japanese interests. When the Great War 
came. Ja{>an gave much help to the Western Allies by joinmg 
under the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance The addition 
of Japan’s naval power in the Far East and the Pacific greatly 
limited the freedom of German waiships and merchantmen 
tliere, and made it easy to sweep the seas of German ships 
in a short time. Assistance was also given in convoying troop- 
ships from the Britush Dominions in the Pacific 
At the g em* tiixw, the pre-occupation elsewhere of the 
Enropean Powers and, to a laige extent, of the United States^ 
together with their need of Japanese support, was a great 
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advantage t<> Japan Hjc ( HTinan-ltMsfd tciutiHV at Ki.in- 
chau was. captuicd 4iftei a siege, in the course nf whuli Jdjun 
violated Chinesi* neutrality -without um,i»umtion (>hina 
unlike Belgium, was not able to ressist INnhapb that is wliy 
we hear less of it The Japanese also seized the (h'linan 
islands north of the Equator, while Austi«ilia and New Zealaiul 
were doing the same south of the line Othei wa>s in whiili 
-Japan sought during the Great War to strengtlicn its hold m 
the Far East will l>e dealt with in the next ohaj ter 
By the Peace Treaties of 1919, Japan, m spite of niiuh oppo- 
sition from China, was left with substantial gams These 
included the former German-leased teriit(»ry at Kiaoihuu and 
various German ngiits m Shantung Japan also hoped for 
full possession of the captured Pacific Islands Secret agree- 
ments with Great Britain, France, and Russia liad promised 
support foi all these claims This was m conflict with Presi- 
deait Wilson's Fourteen Points, and, at the Peace C'onferenct*, 
the Americans opposed the Japanese claims. The only point 
that they won, however, was that the islands should be held 
by Japan as Mandates under the League of Nations. This 
was not a very big point and Japan still controls tlic islands 
although no longer a member of the League 


C'HAVTER LXXXVni 

THE PACIFIC SINCE THE GREAT WAR 

§ 392 The Decline of Europe in the East. — ^Tlie Cliinese 
called the Great War the *’ civil war in Europe." In tlie 
nineteenth century the •peopl& of Europe had been inclmed to 
take it for granted that they should rule other races. Their 
failure to solve the problem of hving peaceably among them- 
selves culminated in four years of unsurpassed destruction. 
The force with ivliich they had dominated the East they turned 
against eacji other ; and in so doing they de8tro3red their 
^e^tige in tbe East. It took them some time to realise this 
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and tlinv MniN'JU ti> tnaintiuii tlieii old position But the facts 
hai.«* Ihst-ii tt«> HtioiiK and they have had to retreat 
The rise of Japan needs little emphasis. Less than forty 
yeais after siitfermg humiliating dictation from Germany, 
hratne, and Knssia. this country Im been able, witliout alhes, 
to def\ the League of Nations and" exercise a controlhng 
powci ill the KaNt, to challenge which may mean war 
Two other faetois may lie noted. While British concern in 
tile Hast remains great, the Poweis which watch with most 
anxiety the giowth of Japanese power are the Umted States 
and Soviet Httssia. Left much stronger at the end of the war, 
both timuicially and in armed power, America now ranks equal, 
with Britain in naval strength, and the bulk of this is concen- 
trated in the Pacihr. The Soviet Union of to-day is alsou 
very different factor from the C2arist Russia of pre-war, days. 
It is opposed to imperialism, but its military strength is far 
greater than that of old Russia. Its policy is likely to be 
limited to the defence of its territory. But its organisation fe 
based on an idea which excites interest wherever there is social 
imrest. 

Japan's dominance, however, is most keenly disputed, iiv 
spite of many reverses, by China. Here a transformation, 
whose final result we cannot predict with certainty, has been 
going on, giving a greater powet"of resistance than Chmawas 
ever able to oppose to the European Powers before the war. 

I 303. CitANGBS IN China. — ^There v^s much that was ad- 
rairabUi in Cbinore dviJisatitm before European domination^ 
came to the East. It had survived triumphantly through many^ 
alien conquests and the world will be the' poorer if it cannqt 
find a plica for some of its quadities. But, once a civilisation 
with much greater command of material resources had begun 
to exercise its power in the East, it was clear that some change 
nuist take place in China if complete subjection was to be 
wifi the develt^pszumt of a modem state, able to stand 
its feet in the trosld. bf to-day, necessarily mean the lo$|, 
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of the ('liiuest*. repxif^uaiice to ilu- usti <tt lun<> (’au the 
Chinese organise their iKxwer to resist iiuju-iialism and still 
retain their genius for carrying ou their aftairs by iliscussiou 
and peaceful judgnutut hy arbitrators r 

It was many years before ther<‘ wa> inu< h sign ‘tli liangc. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth c<‘ntur\ a roftnin move- 
ment api>earcd. wliich aimed at learning s«»/nething tnitn the 
West without sacrificing all that was Chinese. Not long before 
the Boxer troubles this movement vvas luthiesslv sn]>j>re,sse.d 
by the old Dowager Empress. Tzu Bsi. who tlum seized power. 
The humiliations of the next few ytiars and the. siglit of what 
Japan had achieved in the war against Russia again cjuickeiuid 
the demand for refonn. It t'ame < hiefl\ bom th«>se Chinew 
who had had a Western edueation. either in the missamary 
schools and conegc.s in Cliina, or abroad in fhe universities of 
Japan and America. 

The greatest refonn leader was Dr, Sun Vat-sen of Canton, 
who organised the Nationalist Party or Kuomiutang with tlm 
objects of making China a democrati<' parliamtjntary republic, 
of carrying out social and econmnie- reforms, aiul of making 
China united and indejrendent of foreign thnnination. Troubles 
brok^ out in many places in 1911, and early in 1912 the young 
Emperor abdicated. China became a republic. 

Among a people who had taken little iutfu'est in iK)Utics and 
had managed their local affairs without much freed tf> the 
central government, it wa.s not easy to estafdisli a parliamen- 
ary system or a sense of national unity and citizenship, China 
fell imder the control of local war-lords, who fought and 
bargained among themselves, meanwliile tairiching thctinsidves 
against the day when they would have to nttire with their 
spoils — often to one of the foreign-ront rolled iKjrts. (lenerally 
the central government had little control over tlie pi'ovim^es 
and was in a helpless position against any foreign pressm't*. 

Dr. Sun and the Kuomintang, however, were not disposed 
pf. They remained influential in Canton. Dr. Sun died early 
in 1925 ; but his influence lived on and he has become some- 
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ihmi,' <it .1 p.itKMi s.m»t «»f ilif now (lima ( Iiiaiig Kai-sliok 
up 111 -* wi.ik .uul It was tloai tliat the situation was npe 
foi suiiic ait ion 1925 was marked by intense anti-foreign 
a;;itaiiii]i, ainietl ]>aiT)i iilail) <it tJie Kritisli and the Japanese 
llu-M* was tilncidshfd m both Shanghai and ('anton, stnkes 
and l»»\iutts vivie widespiead 

In I92(> ( iiiang Kai*s)iek led his aiimes noith to bring all 
( hina iindei the urntrol of the Nationalibt Party, to which 
main i hines»> wen* s\mp.itheti< All but the north had been 
bioiight in b). Maiili 1927 In June 192il Poking was captured 
aiul leiiaiiux! Petping oi Noithcm Peace — ^while the seat of 
govoinrncnt was moved to Nanking on the Yangtsi River At 
the end of the yeai, (^laiig Hsueh-liang, wlio controlled Man- 
(huria, .ilsii gave Ins alhgianoe to the Nankmg .governmont 
The iMroicss of nnilication had involved much trouble with 
the foreign Powcis, wliose existing tights weie threatened by 
tlic Natntnahst policy of ending the “unequal treaties’' (N263) 
Faelmg against the Biitish was very strong in the Yangtsi 
valley, where British interests predominated The tense feel- 
ing led to some violent incidents On the whole, the British 
government showed a gixid deal of patience, in spite of much 
criticism from Britisli residents m China Various rights were 
yielded, and. m 1927, relations between Great Britain and 
Nationalist Cinna improved greatly. 

Thereafter, anti-foreign Reeling was turned chieBy against 
the Japanese, who seemed to be obstructing the northward 
advance of the Nationalists by using troops to protect Japanese 
property at the imptirtant railway junction of Tsinan in Shan- 
tung and along the Shantung railway Anti-Japanese feeling 
has not died down ’and we shall see more of it later 

The. Nationalist Party itself split into a Left and a Right 
Wing. There was much stnfe between them before the Right, 
Chiang Kai-shek, triumphed. Even so, the hold of the 
Nationalist govenimwit on the provinces was slight, and local 
cozomandacs were frequently in revolt against Nanking or 
acting as independetet anthonties. Chiang spent much money. 
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which could ill be spa I eel m a tountn out toi lonstnu- 

»tive woik. on militaiv cxjicditions lo «iusli tlicsv luovrmmts. 

('ommunihm has also apjasircd in < liin.i paitU .unouf^ tlir 
workers in factories and town-industiu*s, p.iitl\ anaun; the 
impovei ished jHsisantrN , but .iKo amonj' flu* stiuU'jils aiid 
educated classes There have been several .iitempts to estab- 
lish Communist areas, the most successful benm in the inland 
regions Chiang, leaning on the wcalthici t ripit.dists has i>oen 
faced with the choice of using his power to cnish ( ominnnisnt 
or to resist Japanese encroachment. Movement fot social 
reform is certain to continue in (himi whethei it takes the 
form of Communism <>i not. though for the time it m.i\ give* 
place to the desire for secure national nide|>endcn('(> 

Despite all their difficulties, the new movements have been 
strong enough to bring about a revision of most of the rights 
formerly held by foreign Powexs m C'hnia Wcihaxwei and 
Ktaochau have been restored Other plaees where foreigners 
had virtual control, such as Hankow and Kmkiang. have been 
returned to Chinese authority. China now has power to fix its 
own tariffs, and foreigners resident in China no longer have the 
soecial rights which put them largely outside the Chinese law. 

§ 394 Japan and its Problems.— Japan is one of the great 
problem-centres of the world How can the Japanese claims 
to national well-being be met when they clash with similar 
claims of other countnes? Can Japan be restnetod from the 
kind of imiierialist expansion that oth« countries have carried 
out in the past ^ 

Smee Japan began its transformation into a modem state, 
the population has more than doubled. It is still increasing 
by nearly a miUion: a year, though *e rate of increase is now 
falling This is very like what happened, in England in the 
nmeteenth century. It seems to go with the modem trend 
towaards industrialistn. The increase is partiji' doe to a fall in 
the death-rate fiiroti^ improved medical and.nanitary services, 
this tall has not been. very 
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The population of about 70,000,<KX> is in an .ihm ubuut lialf 
as large again as Cheat Britain »>r Xew ;^.iiiindi. But alxiut 
five-sixths of this au*a is verj mountainous and not suitable 
for cultivation Japanese resources in the law iiuiterials n( 
modern industry are small, except foi an abundance of hvdio- 
electrit power The migration of Jafianese to America and 
the Bntisli Dominions has long been much restiirted on the 
grounds of defending the standard of living. In many othet 
regions Japanese migrants cannot com]|>ete with the existing 
population, as in Korea and Manchuria There has been some 
migration to South Amenca. But, in any case, the Ja|sinese 
se^ reluctant to migrate in large numbers, nor could migra- 
tion be much more than a drop of water in the ocean, when 
such a large population is concerned. 

Japan has turned to industrialisation as a means of sustain- 
ing the people. They wH live by performing manufacturing 
and shipping services for other peoples, much as the British 
people have (tone. This, of course, requires that Japan sltould 
be able to buy the necessary raw materials abroad and be as- 
sured of a market for the goods produced. Here Japan has en- 
countered some difficulties, as other countries seek to protect 
their home market. This protectum has becmne liigber through 
efforts to lessen the effects of the economic crisis. Cliinese 
feeling against Japan has led to boycotts against Japanese 
goods. British Crown colonies, vHiicb formerly were an open- 
market, have ^ce the Ottawa Conference of 1982 heeo shel- 
tered for the benefit of Britndi manufaciiires by pielecential 

Thus, Japan is with the same kind'of position that 
laced industtiaJMi oounttiss at the end of the nineteenth 
century ; but no |on«^ are there so many unclaimed fields in 
which to find relidf irmn internal economic and social problems. 
Jk^ese eiEpanokm, evaa if it is paxely eeonxmdc, almost in- 
evitably nuax^ Cutting into a Said which is segarded as impor*' 
some other oootetiy. * |apan«ie i«|«et8'of ^ootton goods, 
ierihslance, ha»3pfon»4 a «ie4a Alsiea. 
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'IhoM* ni.iikuts weiv touneilj supplied largely by Lancashire 
Ja{».tiu‘sts <'<im|>etitioii thri»w*h Lancashire workers out of em- 
ploMiuntt. To protect them, the British government inclines 
to iiMrict the impoit of Japanese goods The claims of botli 
MMifitiies ale on the same giound- -the need foi maikets to 
provide emplo\ment. Winch is to gne way? 

it is soiiietimeh aigtied that the c'heapness of Japanese goods 
is due to the low standard of living of the Japanese workers 
ami that It is, therefore, a good thing to even up the competi- 
tion b\ means of tai ifts. But those who have investigated say 
that much of Ja^Kin's abilit,\* to suppl3 cheap goods is due to 
tile use of tlie b^t nmchmery and to efficiency m organising 
production and marketing. In other words, Japan is capturing 
markets in exactly the same way that Great Britain did m the 
first half of last century — namely bj producing, more efii- 
cienth' than others, gcxids that people can afford to buy 
Comiietition on this basis has been the ideal of modem indus- 
trialism amd capitalism. It is not easy to find an answer to 
the Ja{)an«ae claims ; nor is it easy to find a way of satisfymg 
them without causing distress elsewhere. 

If. the JapazMse say. thej' cannot get the outlet that is neces- 
sary to give their people a chance of living decently by peaceful 
mi».ns, then it is right for them to resort to force, as other 
countries liave done in the pswit. Thus arises the strong nation- 
alhmi and militarism that has been noticeable m Japan m recent 
timM. Thai is accentuated by the fact that Japan's develop- 
ment has been so rapid that something of the old feudal order 
is nuxed up with modem capitalism and industrialism The 
tradition of the Samurai or warrior caste is still strong in Japan. 
Xlie idea of loyalty to the Emperor, to whom the rhilitaxy and 
navsyi leaders have direct acesces, also points m this direction 

i Sift. CaiMA AND Japan. — China, with its vast population 
to provide n nsurket for cheap goods and with its oonsid^rabk 
wealth of imw aiMfhKriliis^ has naturally seemed the bes^ fid^i 
for Jufniieee e^Pujjflip expansion. The Great War gave m 
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adxniidble oinwitumtN foi .in attive jkjIu ^ (Jl ^i9I) In 1915, 
the Twenty-One Demduds were prest'ntwl ti» 1 hiii.i witl* the 
purpofce of bnngnig ('hind largeU under F.ip.iiu*se |H»htu-.U 
supervision and getting a hold t>n ( Inna's tsonomn' lesounvs 
^N264) The existing ('hiiiese government I'onld ottei little 
resistance and had to accept 'ihi*-. liowever prothu t^d mote 
widespread and popular protest than had evei l>een mamfested 
in China before. From then the ('hinese have frt'fjuentlv 
resorted to boycotts and other popular and non-mihtai > inothodLs 
of resisting •unpopular policies and foreign prt*s!>ure In this 
the Chinese students have played a prominent pait. 

The Japanese position was sticngthened b\ .m iinderst.iud- 
ing with America in 1917 when the latter joined m the («rcat 
War Amenca recognised that Japan had special interests in 
China, especially in the parts nearest to JajKin This imjilied 
something of a Japanese Monroe Doctrine for the Far East. 
In the confusion which followed the Bolshevik Kcvoiutiun in 
Russia, the allies decided to intervene in Eastern Siberia in 
the hope of checking Bolshevism The Japanese took advantage 
of this to establish themselves strongly there. Wlien other allied 
troops were withdrawn in 1920, the Japanese remained in large 
numbers Manchuria also fell more under Japanese control 

The situation held ugly possibilities. To seek a way of 
averting them, the American government invited the Powers 
interested in the Pacific to a Conference at Washington. This 
met at the end of 1921 and its work seemed to be^n. a more 
hopeful period for the Pacific and the Far East. Agreements 
were reached for the hnutation of naval arnuunents and of 
fortifications in the Pacific. This checked for the tone a race 
in armaments between the three great naval Powers — Great 
Britam, America, and Japan. There were also agreements to 
respect the integrity of China, to maintain the "Open Door," 
and to confer on any <],uestions that might threaten good rela- 
tions As a result of these new agreements the Ang^Japeoeee 
Alti^aiGfi was not renewed beyond 1921. 

On the whole, the We&hingtbn agsceemcuiui seemea to pro- 
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HUM- ii KfHiil tlt^ul lor h(;ttor rdation.s betwoon the Powers and 
for a nior<' helpful iittHiuie to China. Japanese policy took 
a iifw turn fovvards co-operation. ]u)r instance the leased 
fenitorv at Kiaoclum was returned to China. 

5} atm. J.M’AN AM) Manciiukia.— We liavc already seen that 
1u;tw<*<*u 1921) and 1928 Cliina was brought to some extent 
under tfu) control «)f a Kationalist government and that this 
ha<l bc(Ui a<'com])auie,d by a good deal of friction with Japan. 
In the following years, liowcvcr, relations improved, a more 
liberal Japanese government seeking to .settle questions with 
China by fiieruily negotiations. This was suddenly ended in 
Sept<*mlHir 198! when military officers took matters into their 
own hands in Manchuria and one night .seized Mukden, the 
<'hiof town ol that regiozi. 

Kver since Japan took over JKussiau rights in South Mah- 
cluiria, much Japane.se <‘aj>ital had been invested in Manchuria, 
r4rsulting in much modern development in .some parts. Minerals, 
food supplies, and markets -were the great attraction of Man- 
churia. So mmdi impirtance was attached to this region for 
economic development that it was commonly said in Japan 
that ‘'Man<-huria is our life-line.” Conditions in China were 
still unsettled and the authority of the National government 
wius not very complete. Under various treaties Japan had 
many privileges in Manchuria. It was not unnatural that 
friction should arise, and a large number of “incidents” took 
i^ac<i during 1931 which caused irritation to both sides, 

'I'he two govemmimts seemed on the point of reaching a 
friendly settlement when the military party in Japan decided, 
to act on their own accouirt. When the outbreak actually took 
place they claimed that the Japanese troops were endangered 
by movements of Chinese troojis and that they acted in self- 
defence. From this beginning the whole of Manchuria and the 
neighbouring provinces of Inner Mongolia were occupied. 
Manchuria was made into a nominally independent state called 
Manchukuo ; but its policy is really controlled by Japan. Even. 
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North thimi. within the Great Wall, has lHt*n subjnted (<> a 
good deal of Japanese influeiue There alwi a J.tpane*^ 
■expedition against sluingliai 

At the time Great Biitain and the I'nited States, .is well as 
most other countiies. weie m the thim’s of .t teinble euinoime 
crisis and weie fuliv occupied with uigent iiiteinal pioblems. 
■China appealetl tci the League of Nations \ «omiiits.sion, 
under the chairmanship of Laird Litton, was .tp^annted to 
examine the question on the spot and rejioM to the League. 
Their report, which was not presented till Ottoliei 1932. was 
on the whole, a condemnation of the .|a{)aucse action, liveii- 
tually, early in 1933. the League Assembly drew up a lepoit 
containing lecommendations foi the settlement of the dispute, 
based on the Lytton Rejxirt. This was aciepted by all the 
members except Japan, which actii^y continued its aggres* 
sions. ^he moral pressure of the I^^gue produced no effect 
and Japan remained in possession of the spinls of force. Japan 
■decided to withdraw from the League. 

Great Britain's part in aU this has been very .seveiely criti- 
cised. A definite stand in the ^rly stages might have had 
some effect , but once the Japanese had been permitted to taste 
the success of militaiy action, they f^t confident in risking a 
good deal more. The longer they went on with impunity, the 
more dif&cult it would be to stop them, so that carrying out 
League obligations to resist aggression might war on a 

serious scale. This the Briti^ government was unwUUng to 
risk Actually, there were powerful infiuences in Great Britain, 
such as spme of the newspapers, which upheld the Japanese 
^tion and favoured Britain coming to an understanding with 
W old ally m order to safeguard British interests in China. 
Altogether, the pmr,t that Britain fdayod was indecisive and in- 
eSectiive It was more likely to make the ri^ of af^pcession seem 
safe than to strengthen the influence of the Li^giie against 
the use of force to make changes. From the succeae of Jajpsn 
^ates a decline fid thA Ik^ that the Leagod had and 

period ol'i^cceaahil'aggQeesiQn and mlMtaiit jaatfamaliem. 
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'I lu* 1 If - hH manirnt ('(mfcroufc failed. Geiman policy became 
niiu h iKiIder, resultin^f in repuduticm of tieattes and with- 
<!ru\i.ii fioni the Leagwe, while tlie way was opened for the 
Italian ai 4 Kr«*ssion in \by.ssmi.i 

i’lunij'fs l»M>k place !ils(» in Japan. The mbie liberal minis- 
teis weif Jthhged to lesign and leal power passed to the 
military Ic.uUns Enormous expenditure on armaments began, 
.ihsfuinitg half the government's revenue There have been 
pioto'-ls fiom lurhament ; but m the last resort the army 
Ifiuit'r*. <.Mi got their wav in spite of pailiamentary opposition 
(N2<W) The strain of bearing such a burden of aimaments 
in .1 j^oor country and of being drilled by propaganda to a high 
pitcii r)f national fervour can scarcely go on indefinitely. We 
must remember, howev'cr, tiuit if a solution of Japan’s prob- 
lems cannot be found m Japanese militangm and aggression, 
it ocpiallv cannot be found by a blind opposition to Japan’s 
claims. No tiuestion more needs all our resources of careful 
study, patience, and tolerance 

§ 397. Communism ik thk Far East. — The policy of the 
Soviet Union is no longer actively to fdster Communism in the 
East. Yet the fact that the Soviet Union eitists and that some 
people believe that a way out of the troubles that threaten the 
world can be found only in Communism, makes Communism 
a factor in the East. There was much fear of it in Japan and 
it has boen severdly repressed. Just as Germany under Nasi 
jsfovemment has called for a common stand against Commu- 
nism, SKI Japan has taken the same stand in the East. Action 
in North China has sometimes been defended on these grounds, 
because of the presence of Communist forces in parts of China 
There has also ,been an agreement between Germany and 
Japan to co-operate in combating Communism. What more 
this agreement <x>ntains is not known, though it is naturally 
viewed with suspicion by the Soviet Union. Relations betweai 
the Soviet and Japan have sometimes been strained. The 
Soviet^ boiwthntt has shown h© desire to provoke a oon&et. 
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and as its foiics on thi* Mant Imnan fioiitin Ih-i-h otuati- 

iscd and .strengthened theie is loss lik^ihrHxl «f the militant 
party in Japan runnmtj the* risks nf an attack hut a now 
outbreak of Japaiies<‘ imjioriahsin must toml to incioasi* tho' 
strain 

§ 398. Americ-v ami thl Nfvv Posinos i\ iiti Hast — 
American pf>licy is not unlike that of ('uo.it lirit.iin in lh.it it 
IS a little undecided Japanese expansion is w.it( hed with 
some anxiety: but, single-handed, ^menia (.innot do imuh 
about it, while co-operatioii with othoi lountrios is gexierallv 
limited American naxal ])repaiations aie lelated to those of 
Japan ; but either suie wouhl seem able to damage the other 
in vital spots 

During the Mapchurian crisis Ainoricu found means of 
acting closely with the League. At some times, America 
seemed willing to go further m bringing pressure to bear on 
Japan than the League Powers, notably Great Britain. Since 
then the tendency has rather been towards a strict neutrality. 
The decision to grant independence to the Philippines lixiks 
like a withdrawal! from^the Far East ; but it remains to be 
seen how far Arnenca is willing to go in helping the Philip- 
pines to preserve that independence —that is, liow far they 
will remain as an American outpost. The encouragement of 
shipping lines and air *^ransport probably ha.“ some bearing on 
considerations of possible war, as well as peace 

§ 399 Great Britain and the Dominions. — The rise of 
Japan as an expanding impeprialist Power is obviously of im- 
portance to British countries Their policies again are un- 
certain As with (Germany, Great Britain has met Japan's 
increase of strength by counter measures such as the Singapore 
base, in which the Dommions have also shared. At the same 
time, there is some inchnation to try to find some way of 
making concessions to Japan. These, however, xoic^t be 
dfttrtmental to other countries and lead to now probjems. 
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’rii« I)<injiaions. too, are m a dilemma They hnd increasing 
diihculty in tlisi«ising of their primary products in their fonner 
markets, ehiefly in Britain. The East offers a possible market 
In leturn. however, they must icceive payment in goods that 
mav 1x1 fUsplaj'ing goods exported from English lactones This 
wmdd tend to spoil the old market Istill further. Further, 
there is a fear that the lower-living standards of the East may 
entLmger the high standard of the Dominions, if Eastern 
manufurtures are allowed to entu too freely Thus, m Aus- 
tralia there has been a great development of trade with both 
China and Japan, and there has also been some disputing with 
Jajian liei'ause of Australian restrictions on some Japanese 
goods. 

The possibility of a steady Japanese expansion into the 
islands of the South Pacihe causes some misgiving. Even in 
the event of a war between Great Britain and Japan the 
chance of a direct Japanese attack on the Dominions does not 
seem great ; but such a war might have unpleasant conse- 
4}uences by endangering communications. A defeat of Britirii 
jxiwer in the Ea.st would throw a heavier bueden of military 
and naval preparation on Australia and New Zealand than they 
now feel necessary. 

In the Pacific the League of Nations cannot act with much 
effect since neither Japan nor America are members , In 
supplying advisers to China for constructive work in economic 
development, education, and health work, it has done good 
work ; and in this sphere it can do much in the Pacific In 
the sphere of politics, however, it is a balance of power that 
is still the vital factor in the Pacific 

Yet, if in the foregoing pages the League of Nations has 
been spoken of as if. the hopes it had inspired had proved 
false — imd die facts seem to demand this— it would be wholly 
wrmig to coadude Ifrom this] that we can find security and 
-peace in abandenting the League idea and returning to the dd 
faith in ,mm and ^sOUances. Few goveinments, if any, 
whcMieairted]^ triwd to make the League a success 
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inav di* something to ix^stpcme tliieats fh w.ti . I ht* 
too, <aiii help in thi^. Bnt if there is am u* leamt 

from the history of tlte last fifty vears it i% tftat uriiiH I'annot 
settle proMems ; that they tend to mount up, -so that the in» 
evitable crash is more destructive : that we tiiifl some 

i>ther basis for oiu“ intei*nationaI relations o«ii * ivilisatioii will 
he threatened. The* |Kist-wair vears. iS|HHaall\\ niaki* tis im 
certain of a good many of the things in which \\%* had been 
tlioughtlessly confident. It is a critical age. in ^hich it is 
hard for men and women who care atKuit the kind of lifi* 
their fellows have or their children are likelv lia\r. to feel 

happy about the world in whicli the>’ live It is inu fMs\ to 

scie to what road the ex|>erience of |H»in|s its. But we 

can be sure that wc can lose nothing by fmtient stiiily of all 

the relations j that make up our daily life* ami link tts with 
peoples tliroughout the world. We slumld not huge! that the 
clues to international problems may be huin^h not onI>' in 

the relations of state to state, but aJso in the sindal relations 
within the state- — tlie ways in which we li\*e, <la>' hv day* 
with our fellow-^nen. 



NOTES ON BRITAIN'S PART IK WORLD AFFAIRS 

( 1789 -^ 1936 ) 

\4». IKS BirrWKKN KHVOKi nONARY FX^ANCK 

\Sti « H Hi H FCAVKRS. 

I lif^ iitaifi iHP^nth Qvvr whkia tiien> wuh frictkm between revoln- 
Kratiii* ;uui itihvr cmmtnes before the outbreak of war in* 
Apnlp I7I>2, thew : 

(I i Fran* e iuul incf)r|w>rated in itseif without the consent of anyone 
rim* till* trrrilory of Avii^non, not far from the mouth of the Rhone. 
f’hiH t«*rrit«rv had f<ir centuries belonge<i to the Pope ; the PiQly 
lu*t|M»r<*r alwi had some cUunis to it. 

(2| hreiu h Asmsitihly had abolished many feudal rights and the 
tithri* paifi to the Church* This caused loss to some German nobles, 
thongii ilving <nitside France, had feudal rights over French 
|»eo|»ir in \lmii v Some bisho^is whose seats were in Germany simi- 
larly icmt tithes, 

131 f^trgr nimdieis of Emigre nohle.s congregated in the Rhineland, 
itt MaiiiJS ami Goblentz, within the Holy Roman Km^^ire, 
»aicl thrrr orgitfii»i»cl themscdves on military lines, and sought to get 
fomgii help with the abject of overthrowing the Revolution and re~ 
storing thr old order. 

No. 24t,-«*TIIK BKtlKSWlCR MANIFESTO. 

Thl« wm imufitl by the Duke of Xirunswick, commander of the 
t^ombtnad iiriiiles of * Austria and Prussia, from his headquarters at 
Cobif?nt«* <111 25tli July 1792, and addressed to the inhabitants ^ ^ of 
France, ll «|at€*<S a» one of the objects of the advancing armies “to 
nrimkif an rnd of the anarchy in the interior of France, to stop the 
attiickw brought against the throne and the altar, to re-establish the 
lawful authority, to return to the king the security and the liberty 
of which he In deprived, and to put him in a position to exercise the 
legitimate authority that is his due."' 

Among the threatM laauetl were tliese : 

“that tho»C5 National Guards who fight against the troops of the two 
alllM Courts and who are taken witli arms in their hands will be 
treated an enemfes and punished as rebels against their king and as 
disturbers of tho public peace/" 

“Til# city of l%ri« and all its inhabitants without distinction are 
wmtmd to submit at once to the king, to set that prince at full and 
libwrty, and to secure for him and for all the Royal Family_the 
InvtolaMllty and r^pect whicK the law of nature and the law of nations 
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oblij'c* subjoLt-^ lo shi)W tti tluir su\ < umlsiis 1 lt< ii iin{h iiai 
Uoyal Majesiies '^mH ht*l(i rcHjH^iiNibli fui .dl with thru f« .nis, 

bt fort' MiUtary 'IriburiciK, hojn of *iU nu tnbi rs of 

the National Xsst^mblv, of the drparlnu‘rit» <jI iht clisfrut. nt thr 
municipality and the National Chtarcl of I’an^ tin o| the 

peace and €i 11 oil K'xs conctrruid^ 'Uuy furthii dn hue mi tin it f.iitli 
and word as Km])<*ror an<l Kxn};, that if tlu p.il.K i of fin ludtiif^ is 
forced or insulted, that if the least Molcme <7rc>t]tt is ottend to 
Their Majesties the KniK <tnd the t}ueen and to tlir Uf7\al larmK, 
and if immedi.ite provision is not made for thoir s,ifrt\ pn m t\att(»n 
and liberty, they wiH exact an cxemplarv vruKrirni' that vd! nr\M 
be forgotten, by oehvennK the titv of Parin to tnihtar\ v\n ution .ind 
total overthiow, and the rel>els jituilty of sut !i *i*mis oi the pniush 
ment that they have deserveel '* 

“Finally, Their Majesities, beiiiK to recoKnis<« .ts laws nt I raiuo 
only those that siiall emanate from the KinK when ht enp»\H ioinplete 
freedom, piotest m <id\anc€' aKainst the validity of all deHarations 
which may be made in the naiiu ot Mis Most ( Inisttan Ma]<*Ntv so 
long as his sat. red ]>eisc>n and that of Lh< Uticeii ami all inemiKTs of 
the Royal hamilv aie not assuntn\ in safei\ Wherefore Ituiir Iin 
penal and Uoval Majesties invite and beg Mis Most C liriHtiun ^!.lJ^Htv 
to name the town xiearest to the frontiers of his kingdom t«i whic h 
he judges it proper to withdraw with tlie yuecn .nul the !<i»v.d 
Family, under a gooil and safeestorl which will t>e nriit to him for 
that pur^iose^ in order that His Most t'hrmtian Majesty may tn fidl 
security call to his side the mmiaters and lounselUirs that' it Hindi 
please him to name, to call such assembheif as »eem agreeable to hint, 
to provide for the establishment of good order, and to regulate the 
administration of his kingdom “ 

We should notice wliat aa exaltcxi (.xjsition is asHigned to kingn 
in this document, dus belonging to them by right I he nghtn of ihetr 
subjects are regarded as definitely mfenor 

No. 250— THE CONSTITIJ TlONb OF FRANCE (17TO~!HI5) 

When the French Revolution came in 1789 France had no con- 
stitution, for the king had absolute power to rule ihrouglt inmi»terii 
who were responsible to him alone. The pariementa. which wore 
mainly law-courts and nothing like the British Parliament^ could 
exercise some resistance to royal power by refusing to register the 
king's cdictb But they could be over-ndden , moreover, they repre- 
sented the interests of the privileged classes, not those of the growing 
who wanted to have more share in the government 

The Statfcs-General were called m 1789 largely because of the 
despei^te state of the finanjces Sncii a meeting of tlie representa* 
tiv^ 6f the three orders— Clerigry, the Nobles, and the Commons 
or Third Estaro-^^-had not been held since 1614, and theta was no oer- 
tamty 6a «>■ how it should act. Thrf King and his minfsters fsilsd to 

the Clsiiwr would not wltW 

tke -CoBtfaiOhs W-wt in. xmaf 'body to iwlbm tho kingdom Thus the 
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< tcK»k iiiaUrrs iht*ir own Ji.mcN Ukj declared that 

thrv and .in> €»t thr cjthcr two onlers wlu> should join lliem were the 
National Vsinnhly and had the iihimalt nwlit lo decide how- France 
Hhoiilil Ik- governed l>ecausc^ they weie the lejiresentative^s of the 
l-nmh iHopIr I his w.is the fust rcvoliitioii.il > step , 7’he Third 
X. state ihiimed a I'Khl of tontrol whuh the Kin^ had not sanctioned 
\Miexi they wen further obstructed they took an oath never to 
S<*par.ite fill they had Kiven hr.ince .l constitution 1 ho King had to 
Xive wav .iiid mkih told tiu othci orders to jfnn the Ihird Estate 
{Many of the nobihty iH'gan to go abroad or at least ceased to attend 
the AHHeinlily Some of tl« ( lergy did likewise) 

The Am*mt>ly Ix-gAii tlie work of drafting a constitution and be- 
1 ante km»wn an the (’oiistituent \bhenibly I his Constitution, begun 
in AitgUKt 1789, was finally accepted by the King and into opera- 
tion m Srptemboi 1791. 

I hf Cofisiiiuiton of 1791 -The King was left with veiy little power 
He could veto legislation, but it could cventualK be passed against 
hie will if the legislature was determined on it He had the power 
of making trentieH. of declaring peace and war, but only with the 
ton«ent of the legialature Miniaters might not be members of the 
leglHlaturc (Thin is a great contrast to the British system of Cabinet 
reaponmbihty to Parliament It is more like the American system ) 
Moat |K>wcr lay with the 1 egishitive Assembly- -a parliament of 745 
memtiOTR elected by an indirect system whicli gave greatest power 
to the middle clafwcH There was no "'Second ('haniber" like the 
Britiali Houae of I^rds or the American Senate 

Thin constitution lasted only a year The King and the more 
eonf»ervative of the leaders were not in sympathy with it, while some 
of tlio leaders wanted to limit the King’s power still further The 
war and the King's mtngues wiili ihe enemies of Kevolutionaiy 
PraniOe led to a rising m Pans in Vugust 1792 I he King was 
suspended, and later tried and executed 

Ths CofwmHon (179»*-I795). — ^It was decided to liave elected a 
new^ Convention to draw up a ncw' constitution Ihis body actually 
lasted over two years thx»ugh the most critical period of the war 
€ind the severest phase of the Revolution A constitution which it 
adopted in 1793 was never put into operation 

1* ranee became a Republic and the central powea passed into the 
Ixands of the Committee of Public Safety, a body elected by the 
Convention Ihis was rather more like a responsible cabinet,. for it 
drafted the measures which, adopted by the Conventioia. but 

It wa4 a cabinet with very gr^at powers such as are likely ,to be given 
only fax an emergency The Jacobins, who relied mainly on the sup- 
port oJ^ Pans, rose to power, ^ and among them Robei^pierre became the 
most popular He was bent on establx^mg a very democratic foiaaa. 
of republic in which virtue would be supreme, and he used the 
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guiLlotinr to rid of sonu i^f tltosc wlittsi id«MU he \ltd ihit tind «utfi- 
cietilly pure Other-^ who wen less idralistu inti I« iin oit nptilili 

grew alarmed for ihoir saftts and siKK-dhd ux suiinm up 
to him in the C omentum ih fell .uid was Kinflotimd in i7*-U 


'! hi Diretioyv (17*45 1799i I hi conspir iims i.. unst KhIm -pH ui 
had hoped to use the itrroi for then uwn iuirj«iNi tmt tin tide 
of o|5inion was too stionK fox tliem A rr.n tion t* 4 .iinst tin lirnu 

and the moie extreme phase €>f the He\ohition si i in I liis was 

shown in the constitution adopted m 17*K5 It was mtrndid to nuatil 
against sudden changes .iii<l against too ntii< h fH»Wfi tw iiu' in tiu 
hands of any individuals or goMrxung IkkIus fH>w( t 1 1 \ 

witli h\e Directors elettiil h\ the la'gislattiri Mu Iv'Kislitiiti ion 

sisud of a ('ouiK \1 of hiM* Hundred anil a ( omu il of \ni leiits ii>iii 
poseil of 100 members One Ihreitor retires! faih Vi.ir .ui<l tlie 

C ouiKils were renewed iii sections, so tliat .ill tin organs of gocent 
ment had .i continuous existente H\ an uii|Mipu!ai law two thuds 
of llu stats m the legislatuxe elts ted in were iesii\i*fi fot 

membtrs of the d>mg Convention 

I here w«is a good deal of nitcrfereiue ni litii flutiotis. is|Kiiidl\ 
in 1797 and 1798 then, in 17W, Napoleon hv «i cojip ti n\ei 
threw the Directory and a new constitution was <traflrd and approved 
bv a vote pf the jHSOple 

7hi Cwtsitlaie (1799-1804) Ihis watt a very coniplicatei! lotiMitii** 
tion intended to give great ix>wer to the head of tlw- Ml.ile while 
retaining some sort of appeal to the confidence of the |wopIe-«-* 

authority from above, confidence from below* * The hirnt t oxinuU 

Napoleon, acted in conjunction with two other C ohhuIm who rehlty 
had Little i>ower There was a Council of State to draft law-s a 

Senate to watch over the constitution a Tribunate to disLUH*i lawn 
but not very freely — and a Legifilative lk>dy to vote on lawn without 
discui»^inK Tliem There was a certain element of election , but 

actually these bodies were little more than NaiKjleon'** nDiiitnei*^ 

In 1800, by overwhelming j>opulHr vote, Nufxilcon wan xnadr I* list 
Conbul for ten years, and in 1802 Consul for life In 1804 mmlai 
ap^oval was given for aswumptKm of the4itle of hereslitary Kmiwmr 
oi iaBL€t Vxtnioh. ^ * 


(1804-1815) --The main change in thm was that Natxi* 
^ power to htii deeuendants and that he 
DegstA-more openly to resort to tlie ordinary devices of loyaity to main* 
tarn wpport,, He created a -tosw nobility and devetopsd a sptetKlour 

tended to becotne jnoin and mom absolute md the mm ha toBed on 
were of inferior <|uabty to those whom ha tost trvaSsd* Ms was 
««Ued -io Blba ia 1«14. he Tetomed m Mhieh MIS 1 m flKMaiMd 

to roM as a coifstitcitKMmi mottareh, whtoh. he wid. he had ehniye 
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do ■whfn onct* peace was secured He granted an Acte 
AdUitioml to tile t'luirter which the restored Bourbons had conceded 
the tear Indore 

till Itrslwiilum (IHI4 181 S) -The restoration of the Bourbons m 
(he jMistm nl l^mis Will brotlun of the executed Louis XVt, 
was parilv a return to the past aftei turbulent years of change nrfi 
uiK ert.utiiv , i>ut i< also meant the conseiiation of some of the gains 
of tile Uevoiution The King piomised in his charter to govearn 
throtigh a parliament umsisting of a hereditary House of Peers and 
.1 i hittnber of lleputies elected on a fairly bioad franchise This was 
not uiiiike lliu HiUish s\stem. though without the long growth of the 
}i.irtv nyalein anil the lesponsibihty of ('abinet There were loop- 
lioleH III the t hatter, wliith < harles X later tried to use in 'order to- 
lid littnseif of parliamentary control 

No 2.SI i'WMST, 'VNT) 1 UK EUKOI>E\N SYSIEM 

.\fter the ( ongres-* of Verona in 1822, from which the British 
lepu’sentative h.ul wiUulrawn as a protest against the policy of mter- 
\uning to repress re\o!iitu>n. t'annmg wrote to the British Ambassador- 
in Ruimia : 

"Viliile Ithe hninclt Prime MmcsteiJ is a minister of xnirxy^year>- 
agiV' no revolutionary scoundrel, but constitutionally hating England, 
as Choineui and Vergennes [French Ministers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury before tlic liovoiutionj used to hate us — ^and so things are getting 
hack to a wholesome state again. Every nation for itself and God 
for us ail " 

It IS to be noticed tiiat Canning broke from the European system 
oi conferences not only from dislike of the autocratic nature of tome- 
of the governments He also disliked the Revolution and its 
'-‘scoundrels." And he regarded the mutual suspicion of stated as 
wholesome. It would be not very different if a British Minister 
to-^ay were to rejoice at the break-up of the League and the renewal 
of the race in armament'*. Canning reveals himself as a man of the- 
18th century rather than as a liberal of the 19th. 

No. m— THE UbKiOF CONFERENCES ANI> THE GROWTH 
OP INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION FROM THE BREAK- 
DOWN OF THE CONGRESS SYSTEM TO THE FOUNDATION 
OP THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Hioufh (dm idto of regular conferences failed to survive the Coogress- 
of Veraoii, conference, and other methods of reaching agreemeg,t that 
wwa little short tA confetence. weae used on a, number 
in emdet to settle qaestions that pight lead to war or ton limit thes 
aoppowfMr, Sswttoittssto oeoasioaswamlbo^^ 

•finilliWWWMHir andNimweiaeata over the Greek question, 

^ VIbI tha Balgtaua qitai43icm» 

AlpMiOEm Turkey au<J 4^ Straits, ^1840 



7t>H \Ori-s (^\ UKIJMN 1\ WOKI Ml 17 , sm m:«> 

1 lu‘rc w.i^ to Imm* Ihh ij ,i lonltmut* o\tt ilftiizs m lSi7 

it>r .in .ijiun-nuni iiiwnm tin pnoi tn ih** 

t nin^'an War *n 1SS4 

A l*rot(Ko! a(^ri‘4Ml to at lhc‘ i onli rf*n< r at I*an*» .it tli< €»rul 

oi tho Oimtaii \Nar in ISSH iniliilv la^oiinrii; thr nUa of frKnfil> 
mediatxun to jirt-vt-nf ro-^ort to wax 

Plans for «i ^.onft'rexut* xri regaxci to Italian piifaivs IHSil 

The Ta^ndon Confcroiue ovrr *^hlfswiK •**><1 ^ loNtt'in in l8tt.S L Ins 
was unsuccessful 

The l^rlin Conj^ress, 187rt, to settle H,t1k.ui affairs and prc.M>iit a 
ftcneral war 

The Berlin Conference. 1884-1885, «)ver \frnan lolonta! c|ue4tions. 
which were tliroateiiing to lausc s<‘nous frutum 

The Algecirab ( onferencts wlucfx temjxiranly sk-ltU-d Mr^rocCan 

affairs 

Negotiations, Ihougli no formal Uiiifereiui t>\ri Moroc tan iltairs 
following the Agadir crisis of 1911 

The Tx>ndon Conferenci* of I91.J whuii prextntrd the Balkan Warn 
becoming a general Kurojican \\ar 

There were also a number of rather iiKornpU'ie .igrecments In't^^een 
X^iTs of states to use arbitration or other {xsoeUil methcMiH of ^dtlmg 
dLSputes 

The Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1987 discussed rcsluctton of 
armaments and the iieacefiil settlement of disputes Nothing wan 
thieved on the first question, but some machinery was provided to 
which states might resort for the Kettieznezxt of disputes —the Hiiguo 
Tribunal The use of CommisHions of Inquiry was atiK> Tocommended 
Tfiis method was used to settle the Dogger l-kink incident in 1904, 
when a Russian fleet, proceeding from the Baltic Sea to take part 
in the war against Ja)>an. ffred by mistake on a British ftshmg'-fieet 
on the Dogger Bank The holding of further Hague Ck^tifereaciM 
was prevented by the outbreak of the Great War 

A^mst these trends towards peaceful ^ttfement we niiuit set the 
military alliances and the great increase of armaipenta during the 
same period 

Intematu)nal Organisaitons — Tlie shrinkage of the world thmugh 
better communications and the increasing intfirdependenco in every- 
day life of differant parts of the world, leci to a number of agreementa 
for intematiotJLal co-operation in matters which were largely non- 
political Some of the more important are mentioaed below. 

Htwr ComfH^stOfts — ^The Congress of Vienna set up a commission 
r^es^^g the stacee on the Mnks at the Rhine to regulate the 
4ree nra^tion of the river Shxular aoUon also followed In ssganl to 
the Kloa sbbd other rivers. 

The Treaty of j^uris of r8S6 provided tor the bee navigate of the 
Dsjuibe, aad'sftt up a Danube Conxmissioo with eactsuiatve pmrars. 

TJha Sufinr Vi$bm was cansatsd in 1908 to regblate the 

pirDdh<?ffou oi sugar. 
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I h( Vnii'nml Postal Unum, established between 1874 and 1878, 
rej^ulates tho tarriagc of mail and the charges made. It greatly 
sini|>hhetl tiie wlu»!e matter and gave mcreaaed facilities for communi- 
tatum by mail 

/ hr /irtfisfh Jil of 18SH> set up an International Bureau at Zanzibar 
to viatih over the eveiution «t agreements about the Slave Trade 
and the 1-ujuor Tr.tflu in Africa 

J hr Intnnahonul Havitary Convention of 1892 was directed against 
tho nproad of diHoaHe, esiMaiallv Cholera, and led to the establishment 
of the International (Iffice of Public Health m I’aris 

'I hi Internal mnal Institute of Agncultuie was set up in Home in 

mis. 

/ he II kite Phmphtn us Convention tame into operation in 1911 It 
furlmde the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches 
tiecaiise U is injurious to the workers concerned It was largely due 
to the work of a voluntary organisation — the International Associataon 
for laibnur I^egistation - and was a forerunner of the work of the 
international l^ibour Organisation set up in 1919 

No 253 DlSPUriiS BKTWKEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
IMIhD STAUiS. 

HoHudary Dnputeas, T ho boundaries fixed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sallleH of 1783, which ended the War of American Independence, 
wero not always clearly defined and led to later disputes Moreover, 
they did not extend beyond the iLake of the Woods into the country 
that was settled during the nineteenth century. 

in 1818 it was agreed that the boundary should run west from 
beyond the Lala of the Woods along the 49th parallel of North latitude 
as far as the Rocky Mountains, In 1846 there was serious faction 
about the Chegon territory beyond the Rockies, some Americans- 
adopting the sh^ju "fifty-four forty or fight," whilst Britain claimed 
the Cohombia River boundary At length it was amreed to continue' 
the boundary along the 49th parallel to the coast and then thipugb 
ttif aaid-dhannri b^ween Vancouver Island and the mainland 
Ik 1M2, try the Ashburton Xfsa’ty* Great Bntam had agreed to a 
setmnwnt of the boundary between Maine and New Brunswick 'which 
mm yagy.fav^PWal^a to the United States 
Itt 187$ a dkpute as to the exact position of the boundary among 
the various islands cd the Vancouver passage was submitted to the 
ariritrariion tha, German' jl&aiperor, who decided in favour o£ the 

American eontmxrions. 

In 1903 a dispute over the Alaskan boundary was settled by joint 
arbitration oommissioft of British and Americans, again more in favour 
of the American claims 

jFishtrv Disputes,— -Vrom the treaty of 1783 onwards dutoirt^ hxose 
as to the rights of American fiiihennen on the vaS^I^ rahing 
gcouDds round ’'the Canadian coasts There have been a dumbw o* 
aipNMuinte whleh have often given nse to fuyther coptnmxsy. 
ImpwSSrt seIJiegMmts wjere made in 1818, 18fi4, 1871. 
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Iheru ciiO'.t} a iljKjmU- lu iliv nxtu <u t.ikinu »« llu- 

■SeA This was deucU'd in .ulHtrntion in 189.4 tin .irhiK.itinii loiii 
insssioii ionsisting nf two Vnn’iu.in» t'wi Hiiii'Ji iiu'iidwis .nid 
thrw neutMls 


Uaimi> t<n Jhbls titni IhtiiiMm- Hn iiitisi i.nu«»us is Uu* Alnitunin 
<aae During the \inenian Cni! N\*ir «i( IHH| IHRS. there iMd 
■danger ol war iwtwecn the t mte«l Maton (the N<>rlh) .tnd tlreat 
Bntain because the British tiovermuent liati lieeit r.ither ht* in jier 
nutting A priVAteer, the tlahaim. t<» !«■ fitted out m I'.ngland hu 
the Southern (onfetleraiv whuh had deiUretl its mdi'iietidence tu 
the Union I his ship ilid miuti damage to Northern shipping \ 
3?Jorthern cruis>er took two Southern ofluers going .ui en\ovs to hng 
land off the British shi^i Jlmil on tlie high seas Uritisii governing 
■classub favoured tlie rebellions Soutli and I’ahnerston w,ih t.ikiiig <i 
high line winch might ha\e resulted in war when the I'rime ionsori 
persuaded him to iiitHlerate his tone Pt,ue w.is kept \mernaiii 
claims ansing out of the damage done by tlie Alabatna were in 1872 
Settled by arbitration, tlie tommission whnli acted tonsiating of one 
representative of eaih tountrv, together with an Italian, a Swiss, and 
•a Brazilian. Great Britain paid ^3,259,<KK1, which (*ladstiunc thought 
well wfflrth the example of jwaceful settlement of a dispute Ix-tweon 
great nations. 

The Venesiula rare See § 323 

The Panama Tolls case -In 1912, before tlw ojieiung of the Panama 
■Canal, the American Congress passed an \ct which would have given 
ahips passing from one coast of the United States to the other fnai 
ibcaiibit President Taft signed this .\ct and thns made It law. But 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 with Great Britain provided that 
the ships of all nations should pay the same tolls. Great Britain 
protested, and after some diMcuity President Wilscm, who came to 
power in 1913, got Congress to repeal the \ct 

No 254.— STEPS IN THE MAKlNti Oh IT^LY. 

Vienna Settlement. 1815 Italy was divided as bdlowst 

The Kingdom ol Sardmia, mcluding Sardinia, Ptodmont. in the 
north'West, and Savoy across the Alps. 

Lombardy and Venetia undear the Austrian Emperor 

The Bnehies of TNurma, Modenna, Toscany, and Lucca (very small) 
— a good deal und«r Austrian' influence 

Tim Papal States in dm centre — also nndm: Austrian inSucmce. 

T|m Kingdom of Naples or the Two Sic ilie a - a fl tlus semth and 

'SMyu-Jseay badly governed and uo<^ Auatfian InfhwHtce. 

1859. "Wat of KSnftiem of &ifdisfla and ftunee agidost Aatatriih** 
Loffliaedy, but ndt ¥4mdi*i added to Klafioai) ol SardMi. 
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1860, Krvolts in tin* Duchit*> anci ilu^ nurtlurn ;>aH **: t0<* 

States led to their uru«»n with the Kingdc^ni > udiu?.5 tii 
1860, while Xue and Savoy wen* ^urrendt’ud tn va*t 

Napoleon ifl*s ronsent, 

1860. (raribaldi. wiih (‘uvourX eonin\am«'. itj S\.^\ hi^ 

Thousantl Kedshirts to aH.sist u risin*« in Su dy thru <ai tt* tin* 
mainlancl* Septt‘inia*r, I'iedmontest* advumed ibron Js Pa|»44 
October* GarUnihli ^reeleci Victor fCmmauiad 11 Kit?; or HttK 
TIh^ Kingdom of Naples and some more of Tapal v.rrr 

ad<ied to his dominions. C'avour died in IHtM 

1866. Miiitury alliance witli Prussia prior ot v,4j thz \?i4or 
Prussian War. Italy was unsuccesHftd in the war bn: “:oi pe* fnnt- 
of the Prussian victory. Austria swrremlered Vriteti^ 

1870. When France, which had protected the fVior ami kept a 
garrison in Kome* was occupied witli war a^ain.r Pro ^ 4a. ItaUan 
foi'ces occupied Home and the territory rrmnd it. Ihs* «ompkd<^d 
the union of Italy CKCept for Italia Irredenta m %Ur north, attd noith^ 
east, which w^as won during the War. 


No. 255,- STKPS IN TiiH MAKIX<; t>F TflH (ll HMW PMPIKIh 

Vienna Settlement* 1815. Prussia was enlarged, e.^peciadv the 

Ririne* as a barrier against Prance. Au.stria dwl no* rr<met thr 
Netlierlands (Belgium). Thus IVussia gained ini|«u'tait* e* lu ndatton 
to Austria as a German Power. 

All the Gennan States were joined in the ih*iniain» confede- 

ration. witli Austria as pe^rnuinent presklent therind. Vniin of PruHnia 
and of the Austrian Plmpire were outside the (hmfetieralion. 

1848-1850. Revolutionary attempt at a parHaineubiiA iudie<l tier- 
many — Tmj>erial Crown ofiere<l to P'reih-^rick William H of Pnt.^^ia 
who declined. Collapst^ of the parhnineut, PnisHnau a heme hu 
union led to friction with Austria- jH>H,sible war Pni'^sia gaxe way 
and Confederation rcstorecl. 

1857—1864. Strengthening of Prussia uiuler William I Uiegent till 
1861 and then King) — work of Kocm* Moltke ami BP^marck, 

1863-1864. Sclileswig-Holstein <j[UC9tion leads to war of Austria 
and Prussia against Denmark- Occ^pnthm of tlm Du<’hie?* Dinpute 
between Prussia and Austria. 

1866. Victory of l^ssia over Austria at Sadowa in the Six 
War, Prussia annexes much German territory" ami H^dde^wig- 
Holstein. Austria excluded from German aflair*^. North CWrusan 
Confederation formed under Pruman leaderdiip. 
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1866-1870 ^>a{x>k‘(•n HI h.»l hofK'tl tti in'lnirit I’rusHw 

dmli Austm — now sieeks (.omiH-n'xttum for l'ru*.>.un jitowlh {nit^tnto 
wnting |)ro!>osal foi absorption of IVIhihih “Hi-niirik i«fu-a>. an\ 
toncession 

1870 Pnnce Ia’Oi>u1d of Hohenzotlcrn-bigni ii. a diHtant 
relative of the Prussian King, was mviUsI to tin* sp,iiii>*li throm* awl 
accepted (Bismarck had secretly aupixirttsi hts i.aitiiiit.tiiiit'} *ilu< 
French demkhded his withdrawal. l!ts father rventiially teiiouncetl 
hi8 son's acceptance This would have meant {>o<ue , hut the i’*feiich 
Foreign Minister and Napoleon 111 insisterl on Willi.im I of Primia 
promising that never in the future would hb kinsm.Mi uuisuler thu 
Spanish throne. This humiliating demand the King (ourtrousty 
declined. Bismarck, by publishing a cleverl> -edited amount of the 
incident, made it appear that the King had lieen insulted and had 
rephed appropriately. This excited German national feeling against 
i&e French The French Government declared war All Germany 
lulled to Prus«a. Before France had made peace, negotiations had 
led to the formation of the German Kmpire. William I of Prussia 
was proclaimed German Emperor (not Emperor of (>ermaRyl m the 
Hall of Mhxois at VeisaiUes on 18th January 1871 France had to 
surrender Alsace and part of Lorraine Ho the new Empire titsmarck 
went against his ibetter judgment in taking so much territory at the 
demand of the military leaders 

No 256.— FRENCH CONSTITUTIONS SINCE 1815. 

1830 The revolution which overthrew Charles X and neated Loub 
Philippe, who belonged to the Orleans branch of the Royal Family, 
on the throne meant a strengthening of parUameatary control over 
the government The IKing ruled by the vrtll of pariiament. very 
much as William III of England. Ekit parliamentary power wae 
wielded by a limited section of the upper middie clam. This led to 
discontent, though the reformers, who became active to 1847 and 
1848, did not mean to produce a revolution. 

1848. A revolution rather unexpectedly overthrew Louie l%illp{w, 
and a Repubhe was set up. The new constitutkm provided for a 
parUammit of one chamber elected by univeml male fnacbiM and a 
popularly elected Pretideat Louis Napedenn, the nephew of the 
former Emperwr, was elected as President. FUriiamant limited the 
vote by mwcmpulotts methods while Napoleon made sluewd appeals 
to popular favour. 

1851, Napoleon, l^by ^coup i’itat, got hm power extended- ’and the 
coimtitution revised, so that it was something like that of hie unole. 
Thia was api^xjved by pc^ular vote 

^ 1852. Napoleon was tcaOm Emperor of the Ftonob aa NanolooB 

1^^ ^Alter 1880 he found it necessary to mak* Hbomt ooHtWNwriona 
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to {xjpuUi opinion, and Ins powei became lesi, dictatorial and his 
government more parliamentary 

__IW70 1'iie disasters of the war against Prussia led to the deposi- 
tion of Najioleon It was some time before the form of government 
was definitely ilecideil on the monarchists were in the majority, but 
tin* unbending attitude of the Comte de Chambord, the Bourbon 
repi<*sent.itive, who lould not accept the tricolour banner, alienated 
opinion Undei the guidance of riucrs, France accepted the estab- 
lishment of the Ihiid Republic as the foim of government which was 
hkdy to <Uvide Kreiu'hmen least It was scarcely expected to last,^ 
but has prove<l the longest-hvctl form of government since '789 
If was finally adopt<*d in 1875 

Thr ConsiiizttiOH of tfic Third Republic 

'I'he President — elected for seven years by the National Assembly, 
a Joint sitting of two Chambers or Houses of Parliament He has 
< ome to have much the same position as the Bntish King He is 
tl»‘ symbolic and ceremonial head of the state but does not play an 
active irnrt in jiohtics 

** Pnme Minister and Cabinet—thesc, as in Britain, form the active 
CJovernment and depend for their power on the continued support 
of a majority in Parliament They arc members of Parliament 
Parliament, consisting of two Chambers - - 

The Senate — members elected by an indirect system for a term 
of nine years one-thud of the members retire every three years 
-thus the Senate goes on continuously, never being dissolved 

as a whole, , , , i. jr 

The Chamber of Deputies — elected by universal male franchise for 
a term of four years The Chamber cannot be dissolved without 
the consent of tlie benate, which in practice is never now asked 
or given. Thus every Chamber lasts its full four years This is 
different from the British system, where, if the Prime Miiuster 
asks for a dissolution of Parliament, the King (or a Govemor- 
CJeneral m a Dominion) must grant it so that new elections may 
be held Another difference is that in Bntish countries there 
are only two or three large political parties and few change^f 
CJovernment. I n France thore is a much larger numMr of smau 
groups, none of which is likely to have a majority m Parliament 
Therefore a CJovernment can be formed only by an understand- 
ing among several groups These understandings are apt to 
break down so that there are more frequent changes of Govwn- 
ment arising from rearrangements of group understandings, but 
these do not necessarily mean big changes of policy 

It is important to note that, though France and the Umted States 
ate republics and <5reat Britam is a monarchy, the form of govern- 
iti FrErtoo )ES St good doal xttoro' like that ot Great Britain and 
other British countries than that of the United States In the united 
States the President is both the symbolic and tlie active head of the 
state J moreover^ neither he nor his ministers may sii m Congresfc 
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Kiiuvaiont to Parliaiut’nt /, n'»r .n*^ th» % n ‘m o la r 

^ay as Iht^ French and Hriu^h i abnu*i ^ Fo s-a-ji: ^ i S;' 

h>us4^ of Kepresenfative^ of i 4iir4i« anisf r; , . , . 

'Tins, i \rn if they arc in tliN,earf‘enietU .dnsit ^ 7i. . 


:o. 257.— -THE XOKA OF IMPERIAL Fi:i>rLVLh/\ 

In the hitter pari o£ the uincteenih erntitrv o .r i f/ 5 j:»- 

elf-governinK colonics did not M-ck tuanplrte kuF ; rmh ie - loeuv 
lad expoctc<L There was also a ticMn- ti> b** «»-*aurri *>i ero,o ..5 
[1 international affairs tecaust*- i>t tl;r tja e ^oiap tor 

narkots ami the growing |K>wer «>f (“ontinental *oaniue,. h 

Iso turning to colonial expansion. In (heat HriLiin. c pr- iuemv: 

he Cronstn'vaiivcs and Iin]H*naiists, the itiea ane.e ^ 

night he made whereby tlu* colonic '♦hould dsaie the Lea Im 
Icfending the ICmpirc and its jK)Ht:y, .in*L tn wtunt. !>e ojn** 

iharc in determining w*hat that jH>Ury dandd h*' l «*t sn t.ov e, n% 
1872, Disraeli said : "Self-government . . ou:;hi h ^ve b* - r* -mu 
: edcd as part of a greiit |>olicy of iiniHirial i»>nM4idanon H Mu»;h? 
i:o have been accompanied by an Imperial tarin. Lv e^ uritie - pa thi 
people of Fhtgland for the enjoyment ot unapprMpnafed Iambi 
md by a military code, wijich should have i -riv drhiirtt tin: 
means and the reH].K)nsihiUties by whu h the c Mloan > hfudd b*^ 
defended, and by which, if necessary, this tonniit nhoitld lah ba lul 
from the ('olonies thcfinsidv'es/' Imperial F'rdrraDon wa+ a pbm 
advocated by some (such as the lnt|H*rjal loMlerataon t,eague, which 
existed from 1 884 to 1893) us the only uherna tivo h» the ib anb* 'tation 
of tlui Empire. 

Imperial Federation would have involv<*<! M-ttimt up a Fa?hant«*nt 
representing the. wdiolc of the s<df» governing paiL-? of the Fuipoe, 
witli an Imperial Cabinet responsible to it. the fute - trun^h'rted 
to this new organisation by the existing n’^tKiuhibk* guvrtnmmt . in 
the Empire, including that of Croat firitain, Wfuthl have br»-n Jonngn 
policy, Imperial defence, the raising 4>f the money hn ♦any- 

ing^n these functions, and iK^duips also trade policy. 

The idea of Imperial Federation rcccivtnl little supiHifl m the 
Doniinioxis, as the self-go veming ('olonies catmt to 1 h 4 called, except 
in New Zealand. Richard Seddon and Sir Jomrph UurcL oit tuduih 
of New Zealand, advocated it at Imi>erinl the latter 

brining forward a complete scheme in 1911. Kvem ;i» late u * 18DL 
William Massey spoke as if Federation must come mme day. 

The ground of the opposition of the other Domiuhms that 
l^ederation would actually involve a danger to the powiT^ of *^*lb 
government that tliey enjoyed already, esp^^tially as the taimng of an 
Imperial revenue would be involved. If the Federal Parliament 
were on a population basis— and Great Britain would certainly demand 
that — ^the Dominion representatives would be outvoted, m that tho 
Dominions might be obliged to raise money Ibr putpom/k timt they 
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had actually opposed Though, as things were, they might be mvolved 
in a foreign policy framed by the British Government without their 
having a real voice in it, they were not obhged to take any active 
part, such as supplying troops, in carrying out that policy 

The British Government soon saw that it would be dangerous 
to press h'eiloration at the inomcnt — ’ g , at the 1897 Colonial Con- 
ferenrp -and the Liberal Government which came in in 1905 was 
not Invourablo to it. 

Hoint* « iroles, such as the Round Table groups, revived the idea m 
the e.irly years of tlie war But the actual path along which the 
relations of the Dominions and Great Bntain developed dunng the 
war .ind after (N246) was one more in harmony with the spirit that 
hatl prompted the concession of responsible government, rurming the 
risks of generosity rather than those of legal bonds 


No 258 -THE DUAL MONARCHY OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Vast torntories had come under the rule of the House of Habsburg, 
whose headquarters were in the Archduchy of Austna, mamly by 
mamage Their subjects were of many nationahties — Germans in 
Austna, Magyars m Hungary, Rumanians m Transylvama,! and Slavs 
in Bohemia (Csedis and Slovaks), m Galicia (Poles and Ruthemans), 
and in the South (Serbs, Croatians, and Slovenes) 

Some parts had retained a certain amount of their old mstitutions. 
mostly of a fuedal character Thus the Habsburgs were not only 
Archdukes of Austria, but also kings of Bohemia and of Hunga^ 
Hungary retained more of its distinctness than other parts of the 
Habsburg dominions 

In tile revolutions of 1848 Bohemia and Hungary both sought to 
increase their powers of self-government, Hungary in 1849 declaring 
itself entirely independent The Bohemian movement was soon sup- 
pressed. but Hungary offeied greater resistance (Kossuth was their 
chief leader), and was crushed only with the help of Russian forces. 

The triumphant Habsburg government set about a pohey of com- 
plete centrahsation. Local liberties were lost and everything entrusted 
to officials appomted from Vienna. The constitution of Hungary wae> 
■oppressed suid the Iron Crown of St, Stephen taken to Vienna. 
Bcriiemia, Hungary and other parts became mere provinces of a 
centralised despotic empire 

DIacontent coutmued, and the defeats of 1859 and 1866 made it 
that changes must be made The final arrangement was made 
in 1687 —the Attsghtch —by which Hungary was grvmi a ve^ large 
measure of self-government. The ^Emperor Francis Joseph nn^ 
more was crowned with the Iron Crown in Hungary Thus the 
Austanan Empire was divided into two parte under separate govern- 
ments, though there were joint ministries for foreign pohey, defence* 
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and the finance conm'tetl with th«>Mr itiiitiir- The HatM»u>R 
dominions thus became the (hi>il numarehy <»l Austfia-Huuuaiy. 

There had been talk of carrying the further and lu.ikuiy 

concessions to the Slav peophss> This, however, was not *loiie. anif 
tlie Slavs remained under the control either of Austria or of Hungary. 
The Austrian policy was comparatively mild : hut the Hungarians 
were very intolerant and oppressive towards their many Slav and 
Rumanian subjects. This was the cause «>f iniich di.scontent and a 
source of weakness to the Dual Monarchy. It is imp«irtant in 
connection with the general state of atfaira out of which the threat 
War came. 

It is believed diat the Archduke Francis Fcrdinantl. whose awtai- 
sination began the crisis of 1914 and who was heir to the throntt, 
intended to make concessions to the Slavs and to make a federal state. 

It should be remembered that the Habsburgs depended a good deal 
on the loyalty of a traditional governing class who were drawn from 
all the different nationalities. 


No. 259 SOME ASPECTS OF COMMUNISM IN REI^TION TO 

SOCIAL CHANGE AND PEACE. 

Modem Communism is based on the historiui] study and carriully 
worked>out ideas of Karl Marx and Frederick Knge's. Some of 
their most important writings were The CommuMst Manitetta, 1848; 
The Critique of Potitieai iiKm'my, 1859 ; Anti-OUhring, 1877 ; and 
Capitai, 1867, 1885, and 1^. {The writings of Lenin were an im* 
portant addition to Marxist literature, especialiy his /nipmoftsm. 
Hi?.} History, they said, showed that one form of society gave 
way to another as new methods of productiOD were used. Thus 
periodically new classw appeared which had the destiny of the future 
by them because they alone could make fuller use of the means of 
production that vwra being developed. Thus the iniddIe<UuM capi« 
fHlist had overthrown the noble laxtdowneni of feudalism. So in tiibe 
ei^^italism produced an organised but pxopertykMS worltiof claw, 
frho could live only by selling their labour. TIms claw would in 
time overthrow c ag i l i a ltem . Beuase the working claw was witbont 
iac^>erty in the means of productum, it would naturally organiw 
society on a baris of social or community ownership. Ciasaea would 
disappear in this new society, because classes were based on tba 
System of private property in the means of productkNB 
Communists do not advocate ebusHStrug^ ; they believe It is tlwra 
already so long as private ownership remains. Clasa-atruggie and 
the accompanying violence are part of the procew iff changa. for a 
privileged posaewing class will t not give way, even when its day is 
done;, and wfil resort to violence to naist the claims of a rlriug class, 
whicb could make bettor use tol the tostoamesute of prodnotion. TUs 
Mieflo on. says fito Cbtomunii^ untQ final stalfs of the class* 
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*»truRKle, between monopoly capitalism and the propertyless, but 
organised, proletariat, leads on to a classless society 

This, too, says the Communist, is the only way to remove the root 
causes of war Under capitalism war comes from such things as 
the struggle for marlrets, for goods and capital, to which capitalist 
states .ire driven by the social problems which arise out of capitalism 
A capitalist state cannot escape from such a policy without nshing 
subjection to another state Under a system of production guided 
by social control for use, instead of by the quest for profit through 
private ownership, these difficulties would not arise This, to the 
Communist, is the only real way to get peace 


No 260 -intOVISION FOR CONCILIATION AND MEDIATION 
IN THE LEAGUE COVENANT 

(For other parts of the Covenant see N243 ) 

Article XI. 

(U Any war or throat of war, whether immediately affecting any of 
the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations. In Skse any such emergency should anse the Secretary- 
General shall, on the request of any Member of the League, forthwith 
summon a meeting of the Council 

(2) It IS also declared to be the friendly right of each Member of 
the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council 
any circumstance whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb the international peace or the good understanding 
tetween nations upon which peace depends. 

Artnle XV (in part) 

(1 ) If there should arise between Members of the League any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration or 
judicial settlement in accordance with Article XIII, the Members j 
the League agree that they will submit the matter to the Council . 

(.3) The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of the dispute, 
and if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public 
giving such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the terms 
of settlement thereof as the Council may deem appropriate. 

(4) If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, either unam- 
n^uslv or by a majonty vote, shall make and pubhsh a report con- 
taining a statement of the facts of the dispute and the 
recommendations which are deemed just and proper thereto 

(6) If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree that they will 
not go to war with any paity to the dispute which complies with the 
recommendations of the report. 

(7) If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League 
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^OJEb ON mur\]\ l\ Ml Ml<^ 


irhM IM.lH 


it'sen'c to tlitjinwfhch the ukIiI to take «<Uih .»« tton .i-* tin % 
consuler iwfusaiy lor the mainltname ol .net ju'^tue 

Arli« U- ‘VI has Ikk'h mut h used !jcc.iuse jt » s mu Ii a utdediti letuui 
as to tth.it means shall Ih> used lo settle a disjmte *»t to tn.iuitain in ate 
Hut tt should lx‘ gr.i8ix'd th.it it gives no in»v er to etti(ir< i a settlement 
ArtiUi* X\ , paragraph 3, doi s not add .iiivtlung to Artide SI 


^o 26I.-*lHh I’OHlLkK i-HOM, I’LMl'l.l. •> f»K I Ntt- 

KD FUON'l 

'ihere began m 1934 a mosemeni in several touiil.ii paitunlaiiv 
Fxunce and Spain, to bnng about an undcrstandiUK ladMiui all the 
Left parties — le the more advanced lalieraln, the Uailnats, the 
Socialist and Labour I'arttes, and the iommunistti (and in ^iiam 
the Anarchist-Syndicalists). "I he Communists, who had lielore rehiscd 
co-operation with bourgeois parties, took a leading part tit tins Ihe 
cause of this was ihe increasing strength of hataism and the fe.ti 
that it might, appear in countries where it had marcetv shown itself 
openly. Socialists and Communists believed that it threatened nut 
oxdy the advance towards Socialism but also the eatsteme oi jiarha- 
mentaxy democracy and many of the liberties otnaining in the more 
stal^ capitalist countnes where parliaments neemeci well establishe<t 
It was also felt that Fascism, if not more resisted, would )>iuniie the 
world into war 

In France and Spam such understandings were reached, .md in 
the elections of 1936 the groups composing the I’opular Front secured 
majorities Governments were formed which were assured of the 
support oi the Left parties and pledged to a progntiniue of radtcal 
reform vnitbin capitahsm, not of socialism. Socialists and Communists 
did not forego their beliefs that democracy under capitahsm cnnld 
never be very real, or that capitalism must ultimately collapse ; but 
they considered that, for the time being, it was better to fight a 
defensive battle against Fascism along with the Ubemis to preserve 
snch liberties as had been won under capitalism. If, and when, ihe 
Fascist danger receded, they would resume their work for Socialism 
and would be obliged to break ofi from the Liberals. 


No. 262 —THE UNEQUAL TREATIES WITH CHINA. 

The most important treaties were : 

The Treaty of Nanking. 1842, between Great Britain and China, 
followed by a fan mlar treaties between China and France and China and 
the United States 
The Tieatbs of Tientsitt. 1858. 

By these and other agraenumts many Buxopean Bowe», the 
Uxdtfid Stales, and later Japan, got important rf|^ d wfadbh the 
were the chief : 
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I. 1 he opening of a numl^er of ports to foreign trade and residence, 
^uch as Canton, blianghai, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Tientsin, Swatow, 
Nanking, Hankow, Kiukiang 

II In these lieaty Ports, foreigners established concessions or sec- 
tions of tlie town which they virtually controlled, and which were thus 
in practice taken away from Chinese control 

HI Extra-terntonality Foreigners, if accused of an offence or if 
sued by a Chinese, were to be dealt with by their own consuls and 
were thus not under Chinese control 'When foreigners were allowed 
to travel freely in China they earned this nght about with them, even 
though they might be hundreds of miles from the nearest consul in a 
country with pooi communications 

IV. Taritt restrictions On most goods imported or exported in 
trade witli the Treaty Poweis, China was hmited to a duty of 5 per 
cent. Later, when prices rose, the standard rates on which this 5 per 
cent was charged were not altered, so that the actual amount of the 
duty fell still lower 


No 26«. THE lUANSFOKM.M’ION OF 'IHIi GOVERNMENT OF 
JAPAN. 

When a squadimi of Amencan warships came to Japan in 185$ 
and 1854 to seek a treaty to open up Japan, the country was in a 
condition of clan-feudalism The feudal lords or heads of clans, 
known an Daimyos, were served by a noble wamor caste called 
Samurai The population was divided into castes or classes, with an 
outcast class— the Eta — ^who did the most degraded forms of work 
The Emperor, who was held to be of divine ongin, lived in a land 
of sacred seclusion at Kyoto The government was earned on in 
his name by a Shogun, who lived at Yedo, the former name of Tokyo. 
The Shogun was the head of the most powerful clan, the Tokugawa, 
but his control ovei the other clans was somewhat uncertain At file 
Hue, the Tokugawas were declining in power and change was hkely 
to come, apart from the coming of the Western Powers 

The Shogun was In a difficult position He knew that he could 
not retist the Western Powers ; yet there were powerful Japanese 
who demanded a defiant attitude against the foreigners There was 
a period of internal conflict and uncertamty, while the Powers con- 
to assort themselves, on two occasions sending naval expedi- 
Hona a^dnst the strongholds of the partnotic anti-foreign clans of 
Satsuxna and Choshiu. At length the anti-foreign leaders realised 
that, if Japan vras to survive and escape foreign domination, there 
must bo changes hi Japan itself 

As a result m 1867 the Shogun found lus position becoming im- 
possible and gave up his offices. The Emperor Mutsu Hito, a boy 
of fifteen, was brought out of his isolation and *' restored ” to the 
position of active head of the government Thus began the penod 
of "Meiji,'' or "Enlightened Government ” 

There wme troubles for some time — civil wars and clan rebellions; 
but a great transformation began. The feudal lords surrendered 
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their iiglits to 1h«‘ I nijM*i*>r . the tahte ••vstim hroken thn\n 

military serMu> w.t*. inade compulsory iiisteail oi the nu)tio(K»ly oi 
the pnviieged i'ainur.ii , a system of universtil etiucttiion was liugun , 
railways and telegraph'- were iwgun In place of the feudal lords 
the centra! govoniinent appointed officuils to larry on the atlmmts 
trntion of the vanous districts. Hut it Khould be rentemhored that, 
in spite of all the changes, much of the old tradition went on and the 
elements of the former feudalism stiU find a place m |ap«tiirjio society 

It was decided to adopt a constitution on Western lines and a 
commission headeii by Prince Ito was sent abroad to study Western 
models. The result was the constitutioa put into o;ieratiott m !Hmi. 

The system was somewhat like the German and the Austrian, 
the Emperor being left with more real power than the British King. 
He ruled through ndnistors who were not necessarily collectively 
responsible to the liHet or Parliament, This consisted of two Houses 
The House of Peers was partly hereditary, partly appointed, and 
partly Reeled by speciad groups such as tte highest taxpayers and 
the infcellectiud celelnrities. The House of Representatives was elected 
by p<^nlat vote for a term of four years The franchise, at first 
Hnuted, has been extended till in I92S the vof© was given to all men 
over ^enty-five. There has wnce been a movement for women's 
franchise. The House of Representatives can be dissolvoil by tiie 
Bmpeoror, 

Though the powers of the Diet were extensive the Ministry was not 
completely under its control. As time went on the system tended 
to work more on the lines of the Bntiidi iq^stem— that is, the Cabinet 
stood or fell as a whole according to the support it commanded in 
the Diet. But there was always a loophole. The Ministers for the 
Army Navy had direct access to the Emperor— they were always 
htgh officex*s atid not civiHatiii»'*'*aiic! thus wero ootiicio ttio control 
of the Prime Munster and the rest of the Cabmet. Thus they could, 
if the l^pwor thought fit, exercise a great control over policy and 
get what money they wanted for the Army and Navy, 

This ^ture of tee Japanese system has been of great Importance 
nnee tee Manchuria affair began. Control of tee Government has 
feUen la^y into the hands of the military leaders and they have 
been al^ to get a very large part of the revenues spent on military 
pri^mtions in spite of opposition in the Diet. The infiimncs of tee 
^dal and Samurai tradition and the emphasis laid on loyalty to the 
Empo^ as repre^ting the unity of the Japanese nation have been 
important factors in makin g such a developinmit pocsible. 


No 264,— THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS. 

_pi^^niand8 made by Japan to China in 1015 w«m arranged in 
wro groups ; 

Stmutumg* Japaa ritemaiid sd tliftt Chlim ooutertt to wluifr 
MxwsMstwxit Japsa com0 to witli GomMoy ovswp Gsraiaii 
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riglils III Shaiituug. Kights to build more railways and opening all 
important towns and cities as commercial x^<^rts. 

II, South Manchuria and Hastern Inner Mongolia. Hxtension of 
the leasers of the jLi«io-Tung Peninsula and of the South Manchurian 
an<l otlH ‘1 railways to ninety-nine years- Rights for Japanese to reside 
and travel, to c-iigage in business and manufacture of any kind what- 
SDiwer^ to lease and own land, and to open mines in these territories. 
China not to employ political, financial, or military advisers or in- 
structors m these territories without consulting Japan. No permission 
to Iw* granteii to subjects of a third country to build railways there 
without the consent of Jax>an. 

III. Hanyehping (‘’.omjiany. The largest iron-mming and smelting 
company in CJuna at Hanyang near Hankow on the Yangtsi, This to 
bi? made a joint concern of the two countries ''when the opportune 
moiTumt arrives/' The company to retain a monopoly in that area 
;ind its rights and projicrty not to be disposed of without Japair's 
conwni. 

C'hina not to cede or lease any harbour or bay or island along 
the coast of China to any third couniry. 

V, Japanese advisers. C'hina to employ inlluential Japanese advisers 
in |K>litical, financial, and military matters. Jn important places the 
police to be administered jointly by China and Japan, or at least 
numerous Japanese to be employed. China to buy half its munitions 
of war from Japan, or a joint Suio-Japanese arsenal to be established 
in China, using Japanese experts and Japanese materials. Right to 
builii important railways in the Yangtsi region, Japan to be consulted 
liefore <-hina might borrow foreign capital to work mines, build rail- 
ways or make harbourworks in the province of Fukien, opx>osite the 
Japanese island iiossession of Formosa. Japanese hospitals, schools 
an<l churches in the interior of China to have right to own land. Rights 
for Japanese Budclhist missionaries. 

Secrecy was demanded but could not be maintained. Through 
the opposition in China and the objections of the United States 
the demands ware somewhat modified, and Group V '‘reserved for 
future discuMsion^'l but, in the face of an ultimatum, the Chinese 
Government was obliged to sign two treaties on 25th May 1915, 
iconcading most of the demands in the first four groups. The Chinese 
lieople and later C:hincsc Governments have challenged the validity 
of the«© treaties, because of the circumstances in which they were 
forced on China* 
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L What weir the main ihflrreiirrh iKstwmi in itreat 

and in the cotintiir» t>f Contmrntal at thit tnne ef the French 

Kevoiutioa? 

2. ilow did Ka|>ok?<»n tu |»o%vei ut Fs*iit» »’ 

3. What mhaence did threat iiritaiii rxeil in I la- .Hdiimirnt nf t u*ii|H 

in IB14«.18I5 ? 

4. ^Vhy was CastlereagliN hireign nur iw^indar in CimiJ lirilam 

5. Why did Great Britain withdraw frnin the FmigrrHH «*| Vrrciiiii ? 

6. What part dM Canning play in the fnnnation nl llir "\lniir«ie iicictriiir 
What has Britain's attitude !>aen tn the mainteinni* r Itm Ihn Irma 

?• What was lEhitish policy in regard to the mde|i«»ntlritrr of hfelgium / 

S. What were Ghreat Britain's mlations with train iHlS^ 

9, Compare the making oi Italy with the timknig of G<wrmaii> 

10. Compare tb© attitudes ol the French ami British ihivrrtiiiiefili* towards 

tito nnioja ot Italy. 

11. What has been the importance of tiie Medtlerranean in Britmh iomkgti 

poEcy? 

12. What was meant by ‘‘Hplendh! isolation's di«l llrti^nn depart 

hrom it? 

13. What part did IBeigian niHitraliiy phiy iti llrit^nnN entrance mto 

the Great War? 

14. What is meant by ‘Vrononuc ini|»criahstii*’^ ih$ }ou ttimk it 

anything to do with the Great War / 

15. Bo you think Great Britain's |>oUey Iuih lu*l|H‘d lo Htrrngliieii the 

I-eague ol Nations ? 

16. Compare the League of Nations with tin* i'angrexs Sy^tmni, 

17. Write a criticigm of the X^eace Hettlameiii of 1919. 

18- Explain Great Britain's relations with CXerinaiiy and Friince i*tnLc ilic 
Great War, 

10. Account for the increasmg importance ol the Barjtir in mirld a€air»» 

20. Bo you think the native peoples of thi* Parihc Island* tm\*m beneftted 

from European contacts? 

21. Bescribe the condition of China, at the end of the iiinetoeiitli century. 

22. What were the causes of th© Kusto- Japanese War? 

23. Sketch Japan's part in world affairs from 1905 to 1911. 

24. What have been me main problems of China aince 1011? 

25. What do Japanese mean when they say that Mmncliitria m Ihetr life- 

line ? 

26. What are the main difficnltiea in Britain's relations with Japan f 

27. What influence have the Bominions ©xertrf <m Britiali j^llcy in the 

Pacific ? 
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